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THE EDITORS PREFACE. 





‘Tue reader is here presented with what has been long regarded as a 
great desideratum in Ene isu literature,—A Critical History of the 
Artists of Antiquity,—by one, whose learning, acuteness, judgment, 
taste, and scientific acquirements are competent alike to decide questions of 
CLASSICAL criticism and philology, and to appreciate the recorded per- 
formances of ancient ARTisTs, and the existing remains of ancient ART,— 
with a noble impartiality and independence, and with a modesty and patience 
equalled only by the ardent zeal, and generous devotion,—and in whom 
is happily blended the spirit of candor, which adorns the pages of a 
MARKLAND, with the nice perception, which distinguishes an ELMSLEY, 
and the laborious research, which immortalises a HEYNE. 

Such a Work, executed in so admirable a manner, can scarcely fail to 
meet with proper encouragement, not only from RoyaL ACADEMICIANS, 
practising ProFessors of ENGRAVING, PAINTING, and ScuLPTURE, 
the lovers of the Fine Arts, and the youthful and aspiring pupils, but 
also from CLAssIcCAL ScHoLars, who will find in this Dictionary the 
solution of many difficulties, which surround their favorite AUTHORS in 
Cimmerian darkness, and arrest the reader in his career of poetic enthusiasm, 
or of philosophical contemplation, or of historical research,—disenchanting 
his imaginative musings, and disharmonising his ratiocinative processes. 

The Epiror regrets,—(a fault, which may be remedied in a future 
edition,) that Mr. S1ixte has not noticed at greater length, and with more 
minute investigation, the Biography of the Ancient Artists. He admits 
that he has examined carefully such facts in their personal histories, as bear 
on the Fine Arts, and many particulars, which have no such reference. 
But in a Dictionary of this kind every incident, narrative, or fact, which 
antiquity has recorded, respecting each ArTiIsT, should be specified, and 
any questions, which are connected with them, should be examined, whether 
they have or have not any direct relation to the Fine Arts. And, if the 
EpiTor should be induced to reprint this Work, (as his vanity inclines him 
to believe, and his judgment leads him to expect,) he will use his best 
endeavours to supply the defect. In the mean time the reader, who has 
not access to more elaborate publications, can or must be content with the 
notices of these Artists, which appear in Dr. LEMpRIERE’S CLASSICAL 
Dictionary, as edited by the learned Professor ANTHON in AMERICA, 
and reprinted by the Epiror in ENGLAND; but the possessors of this 
Work will do well to regard the performance of Mr. S1LLié as an indis- 
pensable accompaniment to the other. 

Some persons may be disposed to think that the Grerk and LATIN 
quotations should have been given with translations in ENGLisu, and se 
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perhaps the Eptror himself thinks; but at all events the originals in a 
work so eminently critical, are indispensably necessary. 

The Eprror considered that, though Mr. S1iute has carefully quoted 
from PxLiny such notices of the ancient ARTISTS, as are found in his 
Natural History, and has critically investigated their meaning, when it is 
involved in any doubt or difficulty, the annexation of those Books, in which 
he gives a History of the Fine Arts, exhibiting it in its integrity, would 
be attended with great advantage to readers of every class, and he has 
therefore annexed them from the text of Stii1g@ himself in his excellent 
and critical edition of PLiny, Lipstaxn, 1836, in five Volumes, 12mo.; 
but in order to save space, he has omitted the Critical Commentary, giving 
the bare Text itself. He has discovered discrepancies between what SILLIG 
has written in his Déctionary, and what he furnishes in the Criiical 
Commentary ; on a future occasion those discrepancies will receive proper 
attention. 

To Putny alone among the ancient writers we are indebted for a Con- 
nected and Critical History of the Finn Arts; but amidst the errors, 
which deform his Work, many cannot fairly be laid at the door of the 
copyists, but were the mistakes of PLiny himself, who misunderstood the 
meaning of passages, or was misled by the defects and blunders in the 
copies, which he consulted. 

PAUSANIAS, it is true, relates numerous facts and particulars respecting 
the Fine Arts and the ancient Artists without furnishing any connected 
notices, and Mr. S1uuie has discussed or referred to all or most of those 
passages ; but it has occurred to the Ep1ToR as one improvement, of which 
the Dictionary of S1Li1e is capable, that it would be desirable in any 
future edition to annex to the Books of Puiny, which are already intro- 
duced, all the notices, which are supplied by PAUSANIAS, giving them in 
continuity from the text of BEKKER with a Latin or ENGLISH version. 
Something of this kind was, as the Ep1ToR recollects, attempted or completed 
by Mr. UvepALE Price, father of the Ep1Tor’s excellent friend, the 
late Stn Uvepate Price, Barrt., ma publication, which he never saw, 
and which perhaps is limited to Pausanias himself: —d Translation, 
Jrom the Greek, of the Account of Pausantas of the Statues, Pictures, 
and Temples of GREECE, LonD. 1780, 8vo. 

Perhaps it would not be without important advantages to the Work of 
Me. Siuuia, if a Critical History were annexed of the Conquerors at the 
Puptic Games in Greece, whom the ancient Artists represented in 
statuary, and of whom so many notices occur in PAUsANIAS and other 
Writers, distinguishing between different persons, who bore the same 
name, and ascertaining the minutest particulars of their biography. — 

The Ep1ror would also suggest to Mr. SiLxieé as a further improve- 
ment, to subjoin full and precise definitions of all the ancient TECHNICAL 
Terms connected with the Fine Arts, and this the Epiror is himself, 
on a future opportunity, disposed to attempt, availing himself of all the aid, 
which he can derive from Joun Evenyn’s Scu/ptura, Lonb. 1662. 
Svo.=1755. Svo., Mituin’s Dictionnaire des Beaux Aris, WATELET’S 
Dictionary, and similar Works. 
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A Critical History of the Fine Arts, among the GREEKS and Romans 
might be a desirable addition to the Work of Mr. Siniie; and let us 
hope that in the second edition he will give it, availing himself of all the 
helps, which he can derive from the elaborate investigations of his own 
learned countrymen, who seem to pay great attention to the subject. 

Perhaps it would be desirable to have in an Appendix a Notice of any 
ancient Works of Art, which are not referable to any Artists, whose 
Names are included in the Dictionary. 

The Three Tables, which are in the original work of SiLnia, are 
retained in the 7’rans/ation, and will be found to be very useful in exhibiting 
at one view, in chronological order, the Artists living at different eras 
within the same period. 

No Indexes are given in the original Work, and this was a serious 
defect, but the Eprror has introduced four : — 
1.—An Index of Ancient Proper Names incidentally mentioned ; 
2.—An Index of Modern Proper Names incidentally mentioned ; 


3.—An Index of Greek Words incidentally mentioned ; 
4,—An Index of Larry Words incidentally mentioned. 


The reader will observe that, though the names of the ARTISTS are 
not introduced into the First Index, because the Dictionary proceeds 
alphabetically, the names of the ARTisTs, which are inserted in the 
Appendix, are included in the First Index. The Four Indexes have been 
compiled with great care, and will, it is presumed, be found to be very 
complete; certain it is that the EpIToR went twice over the ground, that 
he might the better insure accuracy, and certain too it is that the con- 
struction of the Four Indexes has been the serious labor of one whole month. 

Such typographical errors, as the Eprror has observed, he has 
noticed at the end of his Work; the want of access to books for references 
in cases of doubt, and the distance of the press have been obstacles in the 
way of typographical accuracy; he is conscious of certain errors, which 
he had not the means of correcting, but on the other hand he believes that 
he has corrected several, which were in the original Work, while he is 
aware that with the aid of the proper books, he could have corrected more. 

With respect to the Translation by his friend, the Rev. H. W. WIL- 
LIAMS, he trusts that it will be perceived to unite accuracy and perspicuity 
of expression with ease and terseness of style. 


LONDON, Sept. 21, 1836. Ki. H. BARKER. 


P. §. The connection between the fine arts and mythology among the ancients, 
makes the communication to the reader not unimportant or uninteresting, that simul- 
taneously with the Dictionary of Sittic, the Epiror has published, from the press 
of Mr. Vatry, the very learned and excellent Work of the late RicHarp PaYNE 
Kyicut, Esa., “On the Symbolical Language of Ancient Art and Mythology,” which may 
be procured from Mussrs. Buack and Armsrrone, pr. 6s.; it is printed in the same 
form, of double columns, as the Dictionary is, and may be considered as a Supplement 
to it. The original was privately printed by Mr. Knicut, and was intended to form 
a part of the Transactions of the Diturranti Society, but the Epiror believes that 
neither before his death, nor since his death, has it been there inserted. Mr. Knicut 
gave permission to Mr. Vatpry to reprint it in the Classical Journal, where it made 
its appearance, but it was scattered over several Numbers of that periodical, and now 
has the advantages of continuity. 
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Ty the following Translation of Siuxie’s “ Catalogus Artificum,”’ 
there are one or two particulars, which seem to require explanation. 
In the first place, the expressions “the age of AGELADAs,”’ “the 
age of Putpias,’’ &c. are employed to denote the period, in which 
the Artists in question flourished. In stating the dates of* events, 
according to the calculation by Olympiads, I have frequently said 
“*Olymp. 87. 2,’? “Olymp. 95. 3,” &c., to intimate “the second 
year of the 87th Olympiad,”’ the thzrd year of the 95th Olympiad,”’ &c. 
The Addenda of S1Lui4é are introduced into the text, or in notes under 
the text; but they are distinguished from the other notes, by having 
the term * Addenda’? affixed or subjoined. The 7’ranslation will be 
found, I hope, accurate and clear, as a transcript of the ideas of 
SILLig; but the idiom of our language has, in many instances, com- 


pelled me to deviate widely from his modes of speaking. 


HENRY W. WILLIAMS. 


Prefatorp Medicatton 


TO 


CHARLES AUGUSTUS BOTTIGER, 


THE PRINCE OF ARCHAOLOGISTS. 





Sir, 


In presenting this Work to your acceptance, 1 am 
influenced chiefly by two considerations. In the first place, the review of 
my past life is ever associated with a recollection of the various important 
favors, which your kindness has bestowed; and I rejoice that an opportu- 
nity is now afforded to me, of giving expression to those emotions of 
gratitude, which have long influenced my breast. Seven years have now 
elapsed, since I was first introduced to you by my esteemed friend Sopunius, 
whose name I cannot mention without admiration and eulogy; and the 
recommendation of this distinguished character induced you to favor me 
with your acquaintance and correspondence, and to patronise my literary 
attempts. I cannot enumerate all the benefits, which I have since received 
from you; but I assure you, that my sense of obligation is deep and lasting, 
and that no one can cherish towards you stronger feelings of devoted 
affection. With a degree of anxiety, I sought for an opportunity of openly 
acknowledging your kindness; but when the intended publication of this 
Volume seemed to present such an opportunity, I yet hesitated, whether I 
ought to dedicate it to you, and to send it forth into the world under your 
auspices, without first acquainting you with my design. My hesitation, 
though lengthened and painful, was ultimately removed by the consideration, 
that the subject of the Volume, and the circumstances of its origin, rendered 
its Dedication to you peculiarly appropriate. Not only does it relate to 
antiquity, the study of which is to you especially interesting, but it has 
come into existence under your fostering care. Your patronage encouraged 
me to direct my attention to the Study of the Arts im ancient times; and by 
your repeated persuasions, I was induced to visit G6TTINGEN,—a seat of 
learning of which I still cherish pleasing recollections, and where I derived 
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the greatest advantages, especially from the conversation, and the historical 
and antiquarian Lectures of HEEREN, and QDorrReD M@&LuerR. Your influ- 
ence led me also to extend my visit to Paris, to which I obtained access 
through the kindness of our most gracious Kine and his advisers; and I 
need scarcely say that, had I been destitute of the aid of the Partsran MSS., 
& could never have engaged in the composition ef this Volume. Thus the 
subject of the Work, and the circumstances connected with its origin, have 
appeared to furnish a powerful reason for its Dedication to you; but the 
value of the offerimg itself must be left to your decision, and to the opinion 
of those who have been habituated to literary and antiquarian researches. 

I am myself fully sensible, how much this Work will fall below your 
expectations; nor should I have published it, had I not felt it incumbent on 
me, to offer some specimen of those inquiries into ANCIENT AUTHORS, and 
especially into the concluding Books of the Natural History of Puiny, 
which have occupied the time I have spent at Parts. The Works of PLiny 
are still under my consideration ; and I retain the design, which I conceived, 
when I was at GOTTINGEN, of producing a more accurate edition of them. 
Every day strengthens my conviction, that the Writings of Priny have 
been corrupted, more than most of the productions of antiquity ; —that the 
MS. copies of his Works were interpolated by transcribers,—and that 
editions were published from these interpolated MSS., while the expressions, 
which were plaily inadmissible, were altered on mere conjecture. Thus 
there are many passages cited by eriTICcs with the utmost confidence, the 
present reading of which will be found on examination to rest on no authority, 
and to be entirely at variance with the testimony of MSS. It is to be regretted 
also, that very few MSS. have been consulted by the Editors of PLiny, and 
that those, which have been used, have been examined with comparative 
carelessness, and only in respect to the propriety of single words. The want 
of the evidence of the very ancient, though imperfect, Vosstan MS., on 
the part of the Editors of PLiny, is to be particularly lamented ; for this 
MS. has enabled J. Fr. Gronovius,—a critic distinguished by his clear 
discrimination, and by his profound acquaintance with the LATIN language, 
and especially with its PRosSE-AUTHORS,—to throw greater light on the 
correct text of PLiny, in his brief Notes on the Twentieth and following 
Books, than all cther critics, who had preceded him in this sphere of 
inquiry. To Harpvutn I will not here particularly advert, as I shall here. 
after have occasion to notice his edition of Piiny at considerable length; 
and I will only add, in relation to Gronovius, that it is a matter of no 
slight difficulty and hazard, to tread in his footsteps, and to prosecute the 
undertaking, which one, so eminent for ability and learning, commenced. 

But I must return to the Work, which I have now to present to your 
notice, and in which I was induced to engage by your influence, and that 
of Creuzer. The kind attention of this last distinguished scholar, I 
esteem among the greatest ornaments of my life, and that attention was par- 
ticularly evinced by his forwarding to me a copy of the Dictionary of Junius, 
with the MS. Notes of VALKENAER, containing more accurate references to 
ANCIENT AUTHORS, You are aware that, while many CRITICS, whose names 
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ave familar to all, who have cultivated literature, have written with great 
ability, on the history and productions of some particular Artists, no one has 
hitherto formed a Dictionary of ail the Artists of Antiquity, excepting 
Franciscus Junius, whose ‘ Catalogus Artificum’’ was appended to 
the second edition of the Treatise on Painting among the Ancéeniés, published 
at ROTTERDAM, in the year 1694. This Work of Juntus, though for the most 
part, unfairly compiled from the MS. ‘ Collectanea’ of CHartes DATI, as 
F, J. Grunpuus asserts in the Preface to his Work on GRECIAN Painting 
1, 7. was yet highly valued and applauded by all, who felt an,interest in 
tracing the history of the Arts in GreEce. It contained a faithful enume- 
ration of the Artists mentioned by ANCIENT AUTHORS, and an ample col- 
lection of the passages, which relate to them. So greatly was it appreciated, 
that it was translated into some modern languages; and when it had become 
scarce, many apphed for a jresk edition, and yourself sanctioned and 
urged forward the plan, (Ideen zur Archeologie der Maleret 1, 124.) 
My first design was, to re-publish the Dictionary of Junius with the 
addition of my own observations; but when I endeavoured to bring my 
literary memoranda to the execution of this plan, 1 was led to relinquish it. 
The errors, which the credulity of JuNius admitted, in every part of his 
productien,—his want of a critical acquaintance with the GreEeK and 
LATIN languages,—and the inconsiderate haste, with which he executed 
his Work, convinced me that it must be abandoned, and an entirely new 
Dictionary wust be formed. 1 fully concur in the epinion, which T6LKENTUS 
afterwards advanced, respecting the ‘* Catulogus’’ of Junius, (Amalth, 
3, 122.) and it will be found, that I have retained little more than the order, 
in which the names of the AaRTrsTs occur. This fact must plead my excuse, 
while I enter at some length, into an explanation of the plan, on which I 
have proceeded, lest my readers should form higher expectations than 1 
have had the desire er ability to meet. tn respect, then, to the (tle of the 
Work,* yeu well know, how long it was with me a matter of doubt, 
whether I should retain that which Junius adopted, considering as I did, 
that the word “ Artifices’’ possessed too great a latitude of meaning 
among the RomAwns, to be strictly appropriate in this case. Several con- 
siderations, and in particular, the harsh and incongruous arrangement of 
words, urged me to reject the former ¢ié/e; but on the other hand, long- 
established usage, sanctioned even by the learned, influenced me to retain 
it, and this conclusion was confirmed by the difficulty of finding any other 
title, which, while it should be equal in length to that of Junrus, should 
convey the same ideas. But lest the word “ Artificum”’ should be objected 
to, as not sufficiently perspicuous and distinct, by these who would insist on 


* [The Latin éiile of the Work of Srzz1e is, “ Catalogus Artificum, sive Architecti, 
Slatuarii, Sculptores, Pictores, Celatores, et Scalptores Gracorvu et Romanorvu, 
Literarum Ordine dispositi, a Junio Simi1¢.—Accedunt tres Tabule Synchronisticae.” 
An exact translation of it, especially in regard to the distinction made between the 
words “ scalptor” and “sculptor,” would haye been inappropriate and confusing; 
but the difference, which Sii1ic, following the authority of Satmasius and Lesstne, 
recognises between these terms, has been carefully observed in the Translation of the 
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its strict and proper meaning, I have enumerated in explanation, the various 
classes of ARTISTS referred to: —% Stve Architecti, Statuarii, Sculptores, 
Pictores, Celatores, et Scalptores, GRecorum et RomMANoRuM.”? This 
series of words requires some illustrative remarks; for three of the classes 
of ARTISTS noticed in it, may suggest doubts to the inquirmg mind. A 
distinction is made between “ scalptor’’ and “ sculptor ;’’ but it has been 
a matter of dispute among the learned, in what the precise difference 
between these terms consists. SALmAstius, (ad Souin. p. 1101. ed. Par., 
ad Justin. 15, 4.) and Lessine, (Epist. Rem Antiq. Spectant. 1, 140. 
Berol. 1778,) contend that the word ‘‘scalptor’’ intimates ‘‘ an engraver 
on precious stones,’’ while “‘ sculptor’ precisely corresponds to the English 
term ‘sculptor’? immediately deduced from it. Other critics equally 
eminent, reject this opinion; and OuDENDORP maintains that the verb 
“* scalpo’’ was used in reference to sculpture less finely polished, and 
‘* sculpo’’ in relation to that, which was more elegant and refined. This 
opinion is supported by F. A. Wour, who urges in its favor that the 
GREEKS applied their verbs yaéOw and yAVQw, with a similar distinction 
of meaning. Perhaps it will be said that recourse should be had on this 
question, to the evidence of the best MSS. of ANcIENT AUTHORS, and par- 
ticularly to the MSS. of Piiny. I acknowledge the justness of the 
remark ; but on this subject, as on many others, I despair of obtaining from 
MSS. a satisfactory decision; and I admire, rather than condemn, the 
modesty of. HErnporF, (ad Hor. Sat. 285,) who regards the question as 
one on which it is impossible to obtain absolute certainty. For even that 
MS. of Piiny, which is designated Reg. 1., of the full value of which I 
_ was not aware, when I addressed to you my Letter from Paris, which you 
honored with insertion in the third Volume of your Amalthea,—considerably 
varies in the application of the terms before us, and frequently interchanges 
the expressions, “‘ marmora scalpsisse,’’—“ marmora sculpsisse.’’ In one 
passage, which appears very suitable to the present inquiry, ‘‘ PASITELES 
plasticen matrem ceelature et statuariz sculpturzeque dixit,’’ (35. 12. 45,) 
this MS. exhibits the reading just stated, while all the other Parisran 
MSS. have ‘‘scalpturz.’’ I could adduce many similar instances of the 
confused use of these words in MSS.; but I forbear, both from my feelings of 
profound respect for your learning, and because I entered on the inquiry, 
only to shew, that while I employ the terms ‘‘ sca/ptor’’ and “ scudptor,”’ 
according to the distinction, which SALMAstus and LEsstN@ propose, I 
am not insensible to the difficulties connected with the subject, and I would 
not even have introduced the distinction, but that I had to treat explicitly, 
in the course of the work, of persons, who exercised the particular arts, 
which these words, thus distinguished, intimate. I need not remind you, 
Sir, whose learning is so extensive, how greatly ANCIENT Writers differ 
in their modes of describing particular arts;—a circumstance clearly 
illustrated by the terms tAdore: and “ ‘fictores,’’? which have been excel- 
lently explained by WELcKER and Jacogs, to whom we are indebted for 
a correct edition of the works of the Puitostrati. (See also HeMsTERH, 
Anecd. 1. 17.) On the word “ statuariz,”’ occurring in the title, I need 
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not comment; but some notice should be taken of another term,— 
“ celatores,’’—the import of which is not so definite and perspicuous. 
This word was at first applied to those, who made small articles of metal, 
and was afterwards transferred to those, who worked in bas-relief, whether 
their productions were of marble or of metal. As, however, the term 
‘sculptor’? is usually applied to those, who carved on marble, I have 
employed the term ‘‘ celator,”’ “engraver,’’ in relation to an artist, whose 
attention was bestowed on the engraving of vases and similar articles. 

I have perhaps dwelt at too great length on these minute particulars, 
and must hasten to offer some remarks, on the construction of the Work 
itself. Some, who compare it with the Dictionary of JuNitus, may consider 
it defective, inasmuch as it does not embrace several articles mentioned in 
that production. The nature and reasons of the various omissions require 
explanation. In the first place, I have discarded all those names, which 
originated in the corrupt readings of passages since restored to purity ; 
and I have introduced them at the end of the Work, in an “ Appendix.’’ 
Thus, if a reader should seek one of the terms GELADAS, ELADAS, which 
are not included in the Dictionary, he may turn to the Appendzx, which 
will guide him to the article AGELADAs, and in this article he will learn 
that they are only corruptions of the name last mentioned. If an Artist has 
been styled differently by different authors, (as DiINocRATES, who is by 
some termed Dioc Es, by others STASICRATES, by others DINOCHAREs,) 
I have given his history in the Dictionary under that name, which is most 
usual and approved, and the other appellations I have referred to the 
Appendix. Some Artists were called into existence by Junius, through 
a misapprehension of ANCIENT AuTHORS; thus “ MEND#&Us,’’ which 
properly signifies “of, or belonging to, MENDA,”’ is received by him as 
the name of an individual. All such Artists I have of course, rejected. 
I have excluded also, all mere MECHANICS, of whom a large number was 
introduced by JuN1IUS,—all INVENTORs of instruments,—all ARTISTS cele- 
brated only in mythology, as AGAMsDES, TROPHONIUS, and the fabulous 
Deity VuLcAn,—all who lived at Byzantium, after the division of the 
RomMAN empire,—and from among the artisTs known only by means of 
Inscriptions, 1 have admitted those who are mentioned on the base of some 
production, (whether the production itself is extant or destroyed,) as 
having executed it, and I have referred to the Appendix all, whose names 
are merely found in funeral monuments. I have deemed it inconsistent, 
likewise, to introduce in separate articles, the names of countries and cities, 
the inhabitants of which were remarkable for particular arts, and the names 
of princes, who patronised by their liberality. When two arTisTs are 
generally associated in the remarks of ANCIENT AUTHORS, as Dipa@NuS 
and Scyuuis, I have collected in one article, the information relating to 
both, with a view to avoid all unnecessary repetitions. In the case of the 
few Artists of RomMAN extraction, who are known to us, I have selected the 
“cognomen’ as the title of the article, considering it more definite and par- 
ticular, than the name of the family or ‘gens:’ thus I have spoken of 
Fapius Picror under the latter term, and not under the former. And 
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there is one general remark, which I would add, that I have not attempted 
to develope the history of each particular Art, and of the productions be- 
longing to it, but only to trace the history of the Artists themselves. 
This observation will, I conceive, obviate several objections, which may 
present themselves to the mind. 

To you, Sir, I need not explain at length the plan, which I have 
followed, in writing the history of each individual ARTIsT; nor would it 
become me, since, (if I may be allowed to bring my feeble attempts into 
comparison with others so much superior,) I have imitated your example, 
as the best which could be afforded in such researches. If this performance 
possesses any excellence, I cheerfully acknowledge, that I am principally 
indebted for it to your writings and conversation, One part of my plan 
requires perhaps to be distinctly stated,—that if in any case, I have adopted 
conclusions different from those supported by critics in general, I have 
not entered on a lengthened controversy, but have simply stated those 
views, which have to me appeared consistent. I mention this, to obviate 
the suspicion, which may arise in some minds, that I have treated the 
arguments of CRITICS with an arrogant neglect; though I am aware, that 
the kindness of your nature, will not allow you for a moment, to impute to 
me any dishonorable feeling. From literary arrogance I am as distant, as 
from the desire of censuring others, and triumphing in the refutation of 
their hypotheses. In those cases, in which we have not sufficient informa- 
tion to guide us to the truth, and can only avail ourselves of the probable 
opinions of critics, I have acted on a similar plan. Many passages of 
ANCIENT AUTHORS present cases of this kind;—their true meaning can 
scarcely be discovered on the first inquiry, and it is requisite to appeal to 
the various opinions of CRITICS, in order to obtain light on their import and 
application. —There is one charge, which I have endeavoured to avoid with 
as great solicitude, as the imputation of arrogant neglect just referred to. 
It is that of plagiarism,—a charge to which a writer on antiquities is pecu- 
larly exposed, because every day is presenting new discoveries on these 
topics; and opinions, which may be advanced by an author as original, may 
have been already unfolded in some Periodical, or other repository of literary 
information. Here too, I would mention the use, which I have made of the 
Version of PAusaNnras by AMAs#us,—a work, to which I have occasion- 
ally had recourse, in describing the productions of Arrists, when I have 
conceived it impossible to alter, so as to improve it. 

it now remains for me again to advert to those passages of the concluding 
Books of Putny, which I have adduced, since I have designed this Volume 
to be the forerunner of an edition of that comparatively small portion of the 
Works of PLtiny. The accomplishment of this project I hope to realise, 
when I shall have availed myself of more ample sources of information, and 
strengthened, by repeated exercise, my own powers of inquiry. In briefly 
adverting to the plans, which I have followed in the revision of the passages 
of PLINY in question, I would gladly acknowledge the great liberality and 
kindness of CHARLES Hasz, to whom I am indebted for my means of 
improving the received text. This distinguished literary character, who is 
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intimately associated with yourself by the ties of friendship, afforded me, 
during my residence in PARis, every facility for prosecuting my inquiries, 
and especially placed in my hands, the PAristan MSS, of PLriny. My 
warmest acknowledgments are due also to other emment characters of 
Parts,—men, who are conspicuous alike for the nobility of their descent, 
the high official stations which they occupy, and their superior literary 
attainments. I would particularly name RaouL-RocHETTE, in whom 
extensive learning is blended with true politeness and suavity of manners,— 
Gat, to whom the study of Grecian literature in FRANCE, is deeply 
indebted,—and St. Martin, whose work on Chronology is eagerly antici- 
pated by all who are acquainted with his acute dissertations on the time of 
the death of ALEXANDER the GREAT, and the reigns of the ProLEMIEs. 
These and other distinguished characters received me, though comparatively 
young, with their characteristic kindness, and permitted me to examine the 
Libraries and Museums contained in that modern CortnTH, and entrusted 
to their immediate care. By means of the PartsraAn MSS., to which I 
should have rejoiced to add, the unrestrained use of the Voss1an MS. now 
in En@Lanp, | have endeavoured to rectify many passages of PLINY, 
and have subjoined short critical and explanatory remarks, in which I have 
particularly aimed at collecting passages from other writers, relating to the 
productions of ARTIsTs mentioned by Puiny. If my critical annotations 
should m any case appear to be improperly concise, I must plead as my 
apology, that I forbore to enter on a more lengthened explanation of the 
alterations I have made, lest the bulk of the Volume should be immoderately 
increased. It will be evident, from almost every page of the Work, that 
in correcting the words of Puiny, I have been guided chiefly by the 
authority of Reg. I.; and all who are capable of correctly judging on 
subjects of this kind, will, I am persuaded, readily subscribe to the opinions 
advanced by J. Fr. Gronovivs, in his Preface to SENECA, respecting 
the deference due to MSS. so excellent. But I will not extend these 
remarks, lest my introduction, if rendered dry and uninteresting, should 
produce an unfavorable impression of the Work itself, or even deter from 
its perusal. 

One or two observations may be made respecting the Chronological 
Tables, which comprise the results of the various inquiries contained in the 
Dictionary, and which exhibit at one view, a concise history of the ARTISTS 
of antiquity. 1 have omitted in the Tables no ARTIST, whose age can be 
pointed out with any degree of certainty; and it is interesting to observe, 
how the history of the Arts, gradually emerging from the darkness of 
remote antiquity, becomes clear and distinct through a short period, and 
then, after the death of ALEXANDER the GreaT, gradually recedes into 
its former obscurity. I need not explain to you, Sir, the reason why I 
have closed this Synopsis with the death of PLiny; and the division of it 
into three Tables, will not on minute inquiry, be considered so dispropor- 
tionate, as it may at first appear, since I have endeavoured to preserve a 
degree of symmetry in their construction. 

And now, Sir, I must bring this address to a close. I feel that I have 
already exercised, beyond the limits of propriety, that patience, with 
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which you have so often indulged me in our personal interviews; and I rely 
on your benevolence, and on that kind esteem, which you have hitherto 
manifested towards me, in presenting this volume to your acceptance and 
patronage. I cherish the hope that it will, im some degree, meet your 
approbation, and that I shall still possess your favor; and earnestly do I 
wish that the study of philology, for the prosecution of which you seem 
to have been naturally inspired, which nourished and instructed your 
youth, and which in your maturity, has spread its beauties before you, 
may long be advanced and embellished by your productions, while you 
rise to a splendid and unrivalled eminence among literary characters. 


Dresprn, March 1, 1827. 


"Ayapiotoc bdo OTW TapPECTE 
M7 didtoue Tig, Kadapay 
‘Avotgéavra chyda ppevow- 
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fA Gi 
2 ae statuary, mentioned by Paus., 


6, 7,2 (ArekeBin O& wevTadSdou yeyove | 


vikn? kai “Hoaia te’ Apkddwy ioriv aiT@ 
rarpic, kai “Axéotwp 0 Tijy Eikdva eipya- 
opévoc,) 2 native of Cnosus, at least 
exercised his art there for some time, 


(10, 15, 4. ’Apdiwy 'Akéoropoc Kywovoe, ) | 


father of that Ampuio, who was the pupil 
of Proxicuvs of Corcyra, and who himself 
instructed Piso of Calaurea, (6, 3, 2.) As 
Pro.icuus lived about Olymp. 80, 82, and 
Amputo about Olymp. 88, AcEsTor, father 
of AmpHio, must have been the contem- 
porary of Proxicuus. See the articles 
Critias and Democritus. 

AcRAGAS, engraver on silver, country 
and age uncertain, noticed by Pliny 
33, 12, 55. “ Proximi ab eo (Mentore, ) 
admiratione! Acragas et Boethus et Mys 
fuere. Exstant hodie omnium opera in 
insula Rhodiorum, Boethi apud Lindiam 
Minervam: Acragantis in templo Liberi 
patris inipsa Rhodo Bacchas Centaurosque 
celati scyphi:? Myosin eadem ede Silenus* 
et Cupidines. Acragantis et venatus in 
scyphis magna fama.” 

ApMo, engraver on precious stones, in 
the time of Augustus, country uncertain, 
(Bracci, P. 1. tab. 1.;) elegant portrait 
of Augustus, engraved by him, described 
by Mongez, (Iconographia Romana, tab. 
18, n. 6.) 

AAicineTA. A modeller of this name 
appears to be adverted to in Pliny 35, 11, 
4). “ Erigonus tritor colorum Nealce 
pictoris in tantum ipse profecit, ut celebrem 
etiam discipulum reliquerit Pasiam, fratrem 
Aginete fictoris.” Winckelmann, (Opp.:6, 
p- 13.) and his expositors, (6, 2, p. 30.) 
consider that Pliny refers to a modeller 
born in the island Zgina, whose name he 


1 Usvally “in admiratione;” prep. omitted in 
Reg. I. If., Dufresn. I., Colbert. 

2 Usually ‘ Bacche Ceniaurique, celati in 
seyphis.” I have adopted J. F. Gronovius’s con- 
jecture, inso many words confirmed by Reg. I. 
Ed. Pr., while Cod. Voss. exhibits ‘t Centauwros 
Bacchasque celatis scypbis ;” Reg. Il. “‘ Bachas 
Centaurosque celatas. Cipinius in eadem;” Gud. 
Men. Acad. Colbert. ‘! Bacchas, (or Bacas) 


Centaurosque celatas. Cipiniusin eadem-” As to 


the construction, see similar passages in Valer. 
Flace. 1, 402. “Tum celata metus alios gerit 
arma Eribotes,” 398, ‘‘ Casusque tuos expressa, 
Phalere, arma geris.” See also Heins. ad Kund, 
1, 491. Markl. ad Stat. Silv. 2, 3. 53 p. 236. Dresd. 
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! for some reason with-held; but Fea, on 
the contrary, (Storia Della Arte, 2, 173.) 
and long before him, Harduin, in his note 
on the above passage of Pliny, contend 
that the term “ A’gineta,” does not intimate 
a country, but forms the name of the artist 
himself. This opinion has been lately 
supported by Odofr. Miiller, (Agin. 107. ) 
who argues in opposition to the views of 
Winckelmann and his expositors, that, if 
Pliny had designed to convey the meaning, 
which they attribute to him, he would 
have written, “ Pasiam AXginetam fratrem 
fictoris.” Mliiller brings forward another 
argument, that in the time of Aratus, the 
island A‘gina had ceased to produce artists, 
who formed plaster-casts. Certainly there 
can be no objection to our considering 
« 7igineta” as the name of a person, since 
in other cases, we have appellatives derived 
from countries, which formed also the 
names of individuals, as “ASyyvatoc.* In 
what period Avcinrra flourished, can be 
easily learned from the words of Plutarch, 
quoted under Wealces. He was the con- 
temporary and friend of Arartus the 
Sicyonian, who, after liberating his country, 
was chosen general of the Achean League, 
in Olymp. 133, 4, B. C. 245. We shall 
not then err greatly in assuming that 
/Ectneta and Pasras flourished about 
Olymp. 140. 

ANLIUS, engraver on precious stones, 
lived in the first age after the birth of 
Christ. A gem, exhibiting the head of 
Tiberius, engraved by him, is described by 
Bracci, tab. 2. 

JE POLIANUS, engraver on precious stones, 
of the second age after the birth of Christ. 
One of his gems, with the head of 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, is extant, 
(Bracci, P. 1, tab. 3.) 


3 Usually ‘‘ et Silenus ;” conj. notin Voss., Reg. I. 

47 It has been kindly suggested to me by Dindorf. 
that the name ‘ Atheneus”’ is scarcely sufficient 
to sustain the assertion advanced, and that other 
examples of this usage should be adduced. He 
refersto Thue. 1.45, Aakedarpoviog 0 Kipwroc, 
and several additional instances have occurred to 
me. The names Pconius and Carystius are men- 
tioned in the Dictionary: Eevotviog occurs in 
Boéckh, Corp. Jnscr. n. 266 col. 2. IGE ss 
AéoPuoe occurs, n. 268. 1.21.; Lwvucoc, n. 193. 

1.19.; “Eperprede, n. 169. col. 1.1. 14. Addenda. ] 
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ABSCHINES, statuary, age and country 
unknown, Diog. Laert. 2, 64. 

/EISCHRAMUS, see CEPHISODORUS. 

/E\sopus, engraver, most probably of 
Sigeum, of uncertain age; in connection 
with his brother companions, made a large 
cup with a stand and strainer, dedicated by 
PuHanopicus, son of HERMOCRATES, in 
the Prytaneum of Sigeum. Whether 
AXsorus is justly entitled to a place among 
the artists of antiquity, or not, cannot now 
be determined, but his name certainly 
should be introduced here. See an Inscrip— 
tion found at Sigeum, the true meaning 
of which is explained by Hermann, (tber 
HI. Prof. Bockhs Behandlung der Griechis- 
chen Inschrift. 216-219.) The case of 
/Hsopus seems to resemble that of 
Guaucuus of Chio. 

Actio I., painter, lived in the time of 
Alexander the Great, distinguished by 
his picture of the marriage of Alexander 
and Roxana, respecting which Lucian 
observes, (Her. 5, 65. P. 1, p. 834.) 
*Aetiwva pact Toy Cwypapor ovyypavayvra 
Toy ‘Pwédarvyc cai AheEavopov yapoy, sic 
‘Ohuprriay Kai abroy dyayovra, THY Eikova 
EmieiZacdar, Wore Ipogeviday, “ENXavo- 
OcKNY TOTEOYTA, HOIEVTA TI) TEXVY, YApPpov 
momoacSa. toy ‘Aeriwva. In another 
passage, (Imag. 7. P. 2. p. 666,) Lucian 
refers to this painting, and bestows the 
highest praises on the lips of Roxana. 

II. Sculptor, flourished about the middle 
of the third age before Christ, known from 
Theocr. Epigr. 7.; at the request of 
Nicias, then a celebrated physician at 
Miletus, made a statue of Asculapius 
of cedar: — 

6 0 ic Epyoy Tacay apiKe TEXVAY. 


III. Engraver on precious stones, age 
uncertain, (Bracci 18. ) 

AGASIAS, see HrGEstas. 

AGATHANGELUS, engraver, cut very 
beautifully the head of some distinguished 
Roman, on a precious stone. ( Winckelm. 
Descr. Des Pier. Grav. du Cab. de Stoch, 
Cl. 4. sect. 2. p. 37, n. 186, Bracci, I, 24.) 
Winckelmann, (Opp. 5, 124. 6, 212.) 
contends, that the gem in question exhibits 
the head of Sextus Pompeius; but of this, 
other antiquaries doubt. 

AGATHARCHUS, painter, son of EUDE- 
Mus; born in the island of Samos, 
( Harpocr. ) lived in the time of Alcibiades 
and Zeuxis, and appears to have been self- 
instructed, (Olympiod. ap. Bentl. Opuse. 
Philol. 349. Lips.) Pliny says of him, 
« Artis fores apertas intravit,” and men- 
tions the 4th year of Olymp. 95, as that in 
which he appeared as an artist. We have 
no certain statement of the degree of his 
ability; but it appears probable from 
Plutarch Pericl. 13, that he contributed 
but little to advance the art of painting :— 
Daciy “Ayadapxou Tov Cwypapov péya 
PoovovvTog éml TH TAaXY Kai padiwe Ta 


5 This date is assigned to the appearance of 
F®schylus, as a writer of tragedies, by the learned 
Hermann, de Choro Eumenidum, 2. p. 8,and by 
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Za Tolly, akovoavra Tov Lever emery’ 
"Eyw 0 éy 7odk@ xpovy. This artist was 
made an object of ridicule by Alcibiades,— 
a circumstance slightly adverted to by 
Plut. (Alcib.. 16.) and more fully stated 
by Andocides, (Orat. c. Alcib. s. 17, 
Bekk.) ’AdkuBiadne cig rocovroy éhndude 
TOApNC, Wore meicac “AyaSapxov Toy 
ypadta ocuvee\Seiy olkade THY oiKiay 
emNvayKace ypape, Osopéevov OF Kai 
Tpopaceic adynsetc éyovToc, we ovK ay 
dvvairo TavTa mpdrrey Hon Ola TO 
ovyypagac txew map éeréowy, mpoetrer 
avTm@ Once Ei pr) TaVY TAaXEWE ypapol’ 
OmEp ETOiNTE, Kai OV TPOTEPOY ATHAAGYH 
Toiy aTodpac wYETO TETAPTH pHVL TOdE 
dv\akac haSwy, Worep Tapa PBaciéwe. 
Otrw 0’ avaicyuyroc tori, Wore TpoGEN- 
Soy éverdde abtg we aducobpevoc, Kai 
obX wy éBidcaTo peTémerey abt, AN’ 


er Ud Ne ? , \ ” ~ > 
| Ort KaTENLTE TO ENVOY NTEINEL, Kai OUTE THC 


Onpoxpartacg ovre Tig éEvdsepiac ovdEY 
nv Oderoc: ovdéy yap ITTOY E0EdoiKEL THY 
dpodoyoupevwy dovlwy. Seealso Demosth. 
Midian. 562, on which passage the Schol. 
explains the reason of the injury thus 
inflicted. There can be no doubt, then, 
if the evidence of these passages be received, 
as to the period in which AGATHARCHUS 
flourished; and if we inquire inte the time 
when Alcibiades thus exposed the artist to 
ridicule, we shall derive some light from 
the above Oration of Andocides, sect. 22, 
from which it appears, that this Oration 
was delivered shortly after the destruction 
of Melos, in the first year of Olymp. 91, 
B. C. 416, and a little before the expedition 
into Sicily, to which no reference is made 
in it, and which took place in the second 
year of Olymp. 91, B.C. 415. If, then, 
we take the year B.C. 420, as that in 
which Alcibiades injured the artist, we 
have a space of 25 years between this date, 
and Olymp. 95. 4, the time mentioned by 
Pliny, as that in which the artist flourished ; 
and thus far all is consistent. There is, 
however, a passage of Vitruvius (Praef. 
l. 7,) which militates against these state- 
ments: —‘* Namque primum Agatharchus 
Athenis, Aischylo docente tragediam, 
scenam fecit et de ea commentarium reli- 
quit.” Now there appears to be an incon- 
sistency between the remark of Vitr., and 
the conclusions which we have drawn from 
other sources, as to the period in which 
Acatuarcuus lived. For, as A‘schylus 
produced his first tragedy in the first year 
of Olymp. 70,5 we must infer that the 
AGaTHaRcHus, of whom Vitr. speaks, 
lived about this time, but if alive at this 
time, he could not have been a painter in 
the age of Zruxis. To remove this 
difficulty, Henry Meyer, (Hist. Art. Gr. 
p- 2, p- 150.) has advanced the opinion, 
that AcaTHARcHuS did indeed live in the 
time of Zeuxis, and that the passage of 
Vitr. is to be understood of his painting 
some of the scenes of the tragedies of 


Nekius, de Cherilo, p.4. Clinton, (Fast. Hellen. 
21.) has erred in mentioning the second year of the 
Olympiad in question. 
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Aschylus, after the death of the poet, but 
in a period when these tragedies were 
frequently performed. This opinion, how- 
ever, cannot be held by any one, who 
attentively examines the expressions used 
by Vitr., and who really understands the 
phrase, “ fabulam docere.”® But the in- 
consistency, which has been supposed to 
exist between this passage of Vitr., and 
the statements of other writers, as to the 
age of AGaTHARcHUS, has no real foun- 
dation: Vitr. does not say of AGATHARCHUS, 
“ scenam pinxit,” but “ scenam fecit,” and 
this phrase we must understand as meaning, 
«he formed,” or “constructed a stage.” See 
Hor. A. P. 279,280. Pictures, as Aristotle 
observes, (de Poét. 4,16. Herm.) were first 
introduced by Sophocles; and the Aca- 
THARCHUS mentioned by Vitr., who formed 
a stage for Adschylus, and wrote a treatise 
on his particular art, was a very different 
person from the painter AGATHARCHUS,men- 
tioned by Pliny, Plutarch, and Andocides. 
In this discussion, I have passed over the 
remarks of Bentley, who supposes that one 
person of the name of AGATHARCHUS, is 
mentioned, and that he was contemporary 
with both A%schylus and Alcibiades; 
because this eminent critic has omitted to 
notice, that AGAaTHaRcHUS, the painter, 
was contemporary with Zrevxis. For even 
if it be admitted, that AGATHARCHUS exer- 
cised his profession, in the time both of 
AAschylus and Alcibiades, it cannot surely 
be contended, that he was still engaged as 
an artist, when ZEuxis flourished. 

AGATHERMUS, engraver, left a precious 
stone exhibiting the figure of Socrates, 
(Bracci, P. 1. tab. 6.) 

AGATHOPUS, engraver on precious stones. 
A gem, with the head of some aged Roman, 
engraved by him, is described by Gori, 
(Gemm. EKitrusc. T. 2. pl. 1. n. 2.) and 
Bracci, P. 1. p. 38. 

AGELADAS, excellent statuary, illustrious 
as the instructor of Purpras, PoLycLetus 
the Sicyonian, and Myro; the last two 
are mentioned by Pliny, 34, 8, 19. His 
parents were inhabitants of Argos, as Paus. 
distinctly asserts, (6. 8. 4, 7. 24. 2, 8. 42. 
14.) Before any inquiry into the period, in 
which AcELapas flourished, it is necessary 
to adduce a few passages of ancient writers, 
in which the terms “Eladas” and “Geladas” 
occur, but only by a corruption of the name 
before us. The Scholiast on Aristoph. 
Ran. 504, writes, ‘H MeXiryn Ofjpoc rie 
"Arruciic, tv 4 guunSn “Hpardije Ta pupa 
puornoias éore O& Kai éxei ‘Hpaxdéove 
emipavectaroy tspoy adekixaxoy, (rather 
"Adséicdov’) ro 6é Tod ‘Hpakdéoue &yahpwa 
épyov Eddoov rou’ Apyetov, Tou dwWacKddov 
Pewiov 1 Oe tOpvore éyévero cata Toy piyav 
Aowpoy, OSey Kai éraboaro x vdcoe TOANOY 
aviporwy damrokdupévwoyv. (Olymp. 87, 
3 and 4.) Tzetzes (Chil. 7, 154.) says, 
Pewiac 6 wepiSpudrdoce 6 Arrucde 6 rAAOT IE, 
‘Oyeyovuc kai wadynrijcledadourow Apysiov 


® [The views of Sillig, so briefly stated by 
himself, require more explanation. He contends, 
that the passage of VS aaa imply, that 


aod 
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We have also in Chil. 8. 191, 

Tehadov rov “Apysiou piv yy padnric 
Peiac, 

Tov iy Mediry 
“Hpakrhéa. 


"ATTiKnG «=©mdaocaYTOE 


Suidas likewise writes, Tekddag ayahpa- 
TOTOLOC, OLOdoKaNoE PEetdlov. 


A comparison of these passages naturally 
suggests the idea, that Tedadov should be 
substituted for ’EXadov in the above com- 
ment cf the Scholiast; and renders highly 
probable the opinion of Meursius, (Pireus, 
4, Opp. P. 1. p. 554,) that the former 
term was a corruption of ’Ayedddov, so that 
all these passages are to be understood of 
AGELADAS, preceptor of Purpias. The 
opinion of Meursius has been embraced by 
Winckelmann, (Opp. 6. P. 1. p. 28,) his 
expositors, (6. P. ¥. p. 25. 42,) Schornius, 
(Stud. Artific. Grec. p. 203,) Thiersch, 
(de Epoch. II. Adnot. nr. 58. p. 47,) and 
Odofr. Miiller, (unt. Liter. Gotting. 1824. 
scid. 115.) Heyne must certainly have 
forgotten the above passage of the Scholiast, 
when he censured Tzetzes as trifling and 
inconsistent, in stating that AGELADAS, 
tutor of Purpias, was the maker of the 
celebrated statue of Hercules. Having 
premised these remarks, we now advance 
to the very difficult and perplexing inquiry 
respecting the period, in which AGELADAS 
flourished; but in the progress of this 
inquiry, whatever obscurities may encircle 
the history of the artist, we must bear in 
mind that AcELADAS of Argos was. con- 
fessedly the instructor of Puipras. In 
Paus. 6. 10. 3, we read, “Emi d& 7g Tay- 
Taoxet KXeooSévove ioriy dppa avdpoe 
"Exwapviov. Touro tpyov pév éory 
"Ayehdda, Eornke 0 bmtoSev Tov Avog Tov 
ard Tig payne tie UWaradow avare- 
QzyToc bd “EXAHvwr. “Evia pév Ox) Tijv 
ektnyv ‘Odvpridda kai eEnrooriy 0 KXeEo- 
oSivnc, aveSnce O& Spov Tote tmmotc 
avrov Kai eikdva Kal roy yvuxov. We 
have also, in 6. 8. 4, ITlpopayou é 
od méppw Tysaciseoc avdceTa yévog 
Aedgoc, “Ayedada piv Epyor rou “Apyetov, 
mayKkpatiov d& Ovo pev ty ‘OhupTig vicac, 
rpetc O& avypnpévocg Mudoi. Kai avrw 
kat éy woAdépote éoriv toya TH TE TOMY 
Lapmrpa Kai ob« amodtoyvTa TY EvTYXLM, 
any Ye TOU TEXEVTALOV' TOTO OE a’TwD 
Savaroy ro éyxelpnpa iveycev. “loayopg 
yap TP "AInvaup, THY aKpoTodwy THY 
"ASnvatwy KaradaBovre emi Tvpavvidr, 
peracxwy TOU Epyov Kai 0 Timaotseoc, 
(éyévero yao TOY EYKATAAELPIEVTWY eV TH 
akpoTo\e,) Savaroy Cypiay evopero Tov 
aducnparoc mapa ’“ASnvaiwy. The con- 
demnation of Timasitheus and Isagoras by 
the Athenians, referred to in the latter 
passage, took place in the 2nd year of 
Olymp. 68, B.C. 507.; and thus it is 
plain, that the statue of Timasitheus must 
have been made by AGELADAS, previously 
Agatharchus lived at the same time as Zschylus, 
and while the poet himself superintended the 
performance of his own tragedies. The correct- 


ness of this opinion. must be obvious to every 
one, TRANSLATOR. ] 
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to this year, and about the same time, in 
which he constructed the chariot of Cleo- 
sthenes. ‘To the evidence afforded by these 
two passages, as to the time in which 
AGELADaS lived, we must add that of 
Paus. 6. 14. 5, "“Avoyog O& 6 ’Adapara 
Tapaytivoc, sraciov haBwy Kai dtaddov 
viknu, totiy Ayedaoa téxyyn Tov 'Apyeiov. 
In relation to this passage, Heyne properly 
observes, ( Opusc. 5. p. 368,) that “Avoyoc 
forms the true name of the victor, whom 
Africanus erroneously terms “Akoydae, and 
that the triumph of this combatant is to be 
referred to the 65th Olymp. From these 
passages of Paus., then, we may infer, 
that AcrLapDAs the Argive exercised his 
art in Olymp. 65.; and if he was at this 
time the tutor of PHipias, PoLycLetus 
the Sicyonian, and Myro, he must have 
been born in Olymp. 60, B. C. 540. These 
conclusions are, however, apparently in- 
validated by Pliny, (34. 8. 19,) who refers 
AGELADAS, tozether with PotLycLerus, 
PuHrapmo, and Myro, to Olymp. 87, 
employing in his statement the verb 
“ floreo,” ‘to flourish,’—a term which he 
frequently uses to intimate, that in the 
particular Olympiad in question, the artist, 
of whom he writes, performed some distin- 
guished work, (Bottiger, Archeol. Pict. I. 
p- 105.) In the case of AcGELADAsS, this 
method of understanding the remark of 
Pliny, appears peculiarly appropriate. For 
is not the Olympiad, in which Pliny states 
that Acrtapas “flourished,” the very 
same as. that in which he is said by the 
Scholiast on Aristophanes, to have made 
the celebrated statue of Hercules kept at 
Melita? But if we view the evidence of 
Pliny as to the age of AGELADAS in con- 
nection with that of Paus. before adduced, 
we must conclude that, when the artist 
made the statue of Hercules, he was 110 
years old. The great improbability of this, 
has led critics to propose different theories 
for the solution of the difficulty. Some 
contend, (Meyer Hist. Art. 2, 42. Miiller 
1. ce.) that the statue of Hercules was made 
before the year named by the Schol., but 
was not fixed in the temple spoken of, until 
that year, in which the pestilence spread 
its ravages through Athens. The second 
theory is this, that AcrLapas lived in the 
period mentioned by Pliny, and that 
his celebrated works mentioned by Paus., 
(which seemed to require us to assign 
to him a far earlier date than that of 
Pliny,) were not made when the comba- 
tants, whose victories they celebrated, 
obtained their triumphs, but at a later 
period, and probably at the request of the 
descendants of the victors. This opinion 
is defended by Meyer, (1, 41.) and by 
Siebelis, (ad Paus. 6. 10. 3, T. 3. p. 40.) 
The third theory proposed is this, that 
there were two different statuaries named 
AGELADAS, the one an Argive, the other 
a Sicyonian,( Thiersch, de Epoch. II. Adnot. 
7. p. 47.) All these theories have a 
degree of probability; but I candidly con- 
fess that none of them is satisfactory to 
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a mind, and I must claim the indulgence 
of the distinguished critics, whom I have 
mentioned, while I state my objections to 
their opinions. To begin with the first 
opinion, supported by Miiller,—certainly 
this writer has acted without authority, in 
assuming that AcGELapas lived from 
Olymp. 68, to Olymp. 83.; for the former 
date is not sufficiently early to accord with 
the passages of Paus., nor is the latter 
sufficiently late to meet the statement of 
Pliny. Thus though the life of AGELADAS, 
according to this theory, would not be ex- 
tended beyond the common period of human 
existence, the theory is liable to very serious 
objections. Besides, there is another pas- 
sage of Paus., which Thiersch with his 
usual sagacity has discovered, and has shown 
to have an important bearing on the decision 
of this question. We have, (4. 33. 3,) To 
dt dyahpa Tod Abc (ty “1Swpuy) “Ayehada 
pév tot Epyoy, érounsyn O& tEapxie Tole 
olknoacw éy Navraktw. Thiersch ob- 
serves, that the statue of Jupiter here 
mentioned, was in all probability made after 
Olymp. Sl. 2, B. C. 455, in which year 
the Athenians allowed the ejected Messe- 
nians to occupy Naupactus. (Diod. 11. 84.) 
According to this calculation, then, AcE- 
LADAS must have been 25 years old, when 
he made this statue of Jupiter, being born, 
as we have already shown from other pas- 
sages of Paus., B.C. 540. Miiller is 
scarcely justified in charging the Schol. 
Aristoph. with error, since it is certain 
that this annotator derived most of his 
information from legitimate sources, and 
since his testimony is expressly confirmed 
by that of Pliny, who mentions that AcE- 
LADAS flourished in Olymp. 87. Certainly 
then, this artist exercised his profession in 
Olymp. 86, and in 87. 

We now proceed to the second theory, 
maintained chiefly by Siebelis, though 
briefly adverted to and approved by Meyer 
and Winckelmann. That theory has been 
stated to be, that AGELapAs lived in the 
period mentioned by Pliny, and that his 
celebrated works noticed by Paus., (which 
seemed to require us to assign to him a far 
earlier date than that of Pliny,) were not 
made when the combatants, whose victories 
they celebrated, obtained their triumphs, 
but at a later period, and probably at the 
request of the descendants of the victors. 
The only instance, which Winckelmann 
adduces, of a victor at the public games 
having a statue erected to his memory many 
years after his success, is that of one 
(Ebotas, a victor in the 6th Olympiad, 
dignified with a statue in the 80th; and 
this instance certainly gives little proba- 
bility to the theory, in support of which 
itis urged. Siebelis has brought forward 
instances more pertinent, and which at first 
view, appear powerfully to confirm the 
opinion, which he embraces. It is, how- 
ever, of importance, to investigate closely 
the points of difference between the cases, 
to which he refers, and those which are 
furnished by the history of AcELapas. 
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The case of Chionis mentioned by Paus., 
(6. 13. 2,) is not strictly applicable to the 
question before us; for Paus. speaks not of 
a statue, but only of an inscription carved 
onacolumn. Nor can the case of Glaucus, 
(6. 10. 1,) and that of Hiero, (6. 12. ], 
8. 42. 4,) which Siebelis adduces, be con- 
sidered to be in point; for these persons 
died very soon after their victories at the 
public games, and their sons immediately 
erected monuments to their fame. Nothing 
of this kind, howeyer, is stated respecting 
those, whose fame was perpetuated by the 
statues made by AceLapas. And it cannot 
but appear surprising, that the monuments 
erected to Cleosthenes, Timasitheus, and 
Anochus, all of whom conquered at the 
public games, about Olymp. 65, should not 
have been made by AcrLapas, until twenty 
or thirty years after, which we must suppose 
to have been the case, if we are to be guided 
in our decisions respecting the age of this 
artist, by the authority of Pliny. 

The third theory, first advanced by 
Thiersch, and defended by him with 
eminent ability, is, that there were two 
artists of the name AGELADAS, the one an 
Argive, the other a Sicyonian. This 
opinion he rests chiefly on the time, in 
which Cleosthenes obtained his victory, 
and on a passage of Paus. (5. 24. 1,) in 
which all MSS. and editions have, ’Ackapou 
Texyn OwWaySévToc Tapa TY Lekvoviy. 
The name of the artist, here adverted to 
as a Sicyonian, has been unfortunately 
omitted by transcribers; and we have only 
to wish for some other copy of Paus., which 
may supply the innumerable defects, which 
are even to the present day, to be found in 
the writings of the author. Amaszus 
appeared to improve the passage before us, 
when in his Translation, made from a 
collation of better copies of Paus., than 
had been previously used, he rendered the 
words, Fuit hoc Ascari Thebani opus, quem 
docuit Ageladas Sicyonius, ‘This was a 
production of Ascarus the Theban, in- 
structed by Ageladas the Sicyonian.” Some 
learned men disapprove of the addition of 
the name of AGELADAS, inasmuch as this 
artist is in other passages mentioned by 
Paus. as an Argive; and Kuhnius, with 
the approval of Claviger and Nibbyus, 
proposes to insert KXéw before Ducvovip, 
whilst Coray proposes to alter the accentu- 
ation to wapa 7, thus making the expression 
equivalent to mapa Tw1i,—a conjecture 
which to me appears peculiarly unfortunate. 
Thiersch adopts a far different view: he 
receives the rendering of Amaseus, as 
supported by MSS., and contends that 
there were two artists of the name 
AGELADAS,—the elder, an inhabitant of 
Argos, tutor of Purpias, and who made 
the chariot of Cleosthenes; the younger, 
a Sicyonian, mentioned by Pliny, but with- 
out an express intimation of his country, 
who was the tutor of Ascarus, and made 
the statue of Jupiter kept at Naupactus, 
and that of Hercules placed in a temple of 
Melita. He considers also, that the two 
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artists were confounded, through inadver- 
tence, by the Schol. Aristoph., and by 
Tzetzes. All this seems plausible; but 
more extended inquiry will show us the 
propriety of the remark of Bottiger. 
(Amalthea, Vol. 3. Praef: p. 25,) that we 
should not have recourse to the expedient 
of supposing two artists of one name, in 
order to relieve the difficulties of Classical 
authors, without the greatest caution. 
Thiersch evidently passed over in haste the 
words, which immediately follow those, on 
which he builds his theory:—Totro 06¢ 
gory Aokapou TEXYH Onctov, OWWaySévroe 
Tapa TH Lkvwviy, Kai Cscoaroy gaciv 
eivat, OTe DwKevoy sic wodEMoy ovUTOL 
KaTEOTHOAY* Kai éoTLY ATO BwKéwy avToic 
TO avaSynpa. OdK« dy ody 6 tepde Kadov- 
fevoc &in mO\Ewoc, Oy O& TpdTEpOY ETL 
éwoEunoay mply 7 Mrydove cai Baoiéa 
émi THY EdNada OtaSivat. (See also Paus. 
10. 1. 2, where the same remarks in sub- 
stance, are made.) <A careful examination 
of this passage must entirely overthrow the 
opinion of Thiersch. We are all told in 
it, that the statue of Jupiter made by 
Ascarus, was taken from the Phocians by 
the Thessalians, in a war between the two 
states, and which preceded the attack on 
Greece by the sovereign of the Medes. 
The date of this war between the Phocians 
and Thessalians we know not; but there 
would be no inconsistency in maintaining 
that it preceded the expedition of Darius 
against Greece, (in Olymp. 72. 2, B.C. 
490,) for the passage of Paus. admits this 
interpretation. But we contract the argu- 
ment within narrower limits, and concede 
that by the word BaocuWéa Paus. means 
Xerxes, and that the war between the 
Phocians and Thessalians here noticed, 
may be fixed as late as Olymp. 84, B. C. 
484. One point is certain, that the war 
between these states, which almost imme- 
diately preceded the expedition of Xerxes 
against Greece, (Herod. 8. 27,) was not 
the same as that mentioned by Paus., 
though confounded with it by Meyer, 
(Hist. Art. 2, 42.;) for in the former the 
Phocians were victorious, but in that no- 
ticed by Paus., the Thessalians prevailed. 
That wars very frequently occurred between 
these tribes, accords with the statement of 
Herodotus,—that they always regarded each 
other with feelings of animosity. Now as 
Paus. states that the Thessalians took away 
among their spoil, the statue of Jupiter made 
by Ascarus, if we receive the reading of 
Amaseus, which makes AGELADAS, a 
Sicyonian, the instructor of AscaRrus, we 
must place the age of this AGELADAS about 
Olymp. 66. That theory, however, which 
Thiersch adopts, makes AcGELapas of 
Arcos to have lived about this time, and 
refers AGrLaDAs the Sicyonian to a 
later period. Thus is the opinion of 
Thiersch inconsistent with that passage of 
Paus., on which he rests its proof. Per- 
haps it may be replied, that the theory has 
only to be slightly modified, to render it 
consistent;—that the elder AcELADAS 
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was the Sicyonian, and the younger the 
Argive. Nothing, however, is gained by 
this change. Whatever we may conjecture, 
it remains certain that AGELADAS of Argos 
was the instructor of Purpras, who in 
Olymp. 83, obtained the highest reputation, 
and that this AcGELapas made the statue 
of Hercules at Melita: so that if the 
theory of Thiersch is to be modified until 
it can beheld consistently, we must assume 
that there were three persons named AGE- 
LADAS,—the first a Sicyonian, instructor of 
Ascarus, and this AGELADAS we may 
allow to have made the chariot of Cleo- 
sthenes,—the second an Argive, instructor 
of Phidias,—and the third an Argive, 
(Schol. Aristoph.) who flourished from 
Olymp. 81, to Olymp. 88. Now certainly 
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Amaseus proposes, and to consider that 
the introduction of the term ’Ayedada into 
the text is purely conjectural, and cannot, 
therefore, be received as the foundation of 
certain arguments. If I may be allowed 
to advance an opinion respecting the true 
reading of this difficult passage, I would 
suggest that Paus. wrote duWaybévroc mapa 
Kavayy Te LKvwviy, referring to the 
elder CanacHus, who will be afterwards 
noticed. This conjecture, I have since 
found, occurred to Heyne as probable, 
(Opusc. Acad. P. v. p. 368.) 

Having now examined the several opinions 
advanced by philologists on the question 
before us, I will subjoin a short chrono- 


| logical table, which will present to the 


reader in one view, the leading facts men- 


it is far preferable to discard the reading of | tioned respecting AGELADAS and the dates 
the passage of Paus. before quoted, which | to be assigned to them : — 


Age of 
Acriapas. | Olymp. | B. C. 
1. 60. | 540. 
20. 65. 520. 
victory by a statue. 
24. 66. | 516. 


in honor of him. 
33. 68. 2. | 507. 





85. 81. 2. | 455. 





Facts connected with the Life of AGELADAS. 


AGELADAS born.—That this was the time of his birth, may be inferred 
from the circumstances which follow. : 
ANOCHUS is a victor at the public games; AGELADAS celebrates his 


CLEOSTHENESs is victorious, (Paus. 6. 10. 3.;) AGELADAS forms a chariot 


TIMASITHEUs put to death at Athens, together with ISAGORAS; a statue 
of the former, who had conquered five times at the public games, was 
made by AGELADAS, and placed at Olympia, probably about the time 
of his being put to death. 

The Athenians allow the ejected Messenians to occupy Naupactus; soon 


after AGELADAS makes for them astatue of Jupiter, which was placed 


110. 87. 3. | 430. 


in the citadel of Ithoma. (Paus. 4. 33.3.) 
The plague at ATHENS; AGELADAS makes the statue of Hercules, the 


Averter of Evil, which was placed in Melita, (Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 
504, Tzetzes.) Pliny says that at this time AGELADAS flourished. 


In this table all the circumstances men- 
tioned respecting AcELaDAs, are clearly 
exhibited; but if I am required to advance 
an opinion of my own, as to the method of 
reconciling the statements of Paus. and 
Pliny, I would say, that the most diligent 
inquiry has convinced me, that there were 
two artists named AGELADAS, not indeed 
as Thiersch supposes, the one of Argos, 
the other of Stcyo, but both of Argos. 
The elder, so often adverted to by Paus., 
instructed Puripias, PotycLetus the 
Sicyonian, and Myro, and was also the 
contemporary of Hrcias and Onartas, as 
Paus. states ina passage not yet adduced :— 
“Hl 0é )ukia Tov Ovara cara Tov’ ASnyvatoy 
‘Hyiav, «ai ’Ayeddday cupBaiver roy 
*Apyetov. (8. 42. 4.) On this last point it 
will suffice to observe, that OnaTAs obtained 
the highest point of reputation, in Olymp. 
73. 2, the year in which Hiero of Syracuse 
died; and at this time, AGrELapDas would 
be about 73, and may be very consistently 
supposed to have been engaged in the 
instruction of the three artists before men- 
tioned. The younger AGELaDAs, probably 
a nephew of the former, who is assigned 
by Pliny to Olymp. 87, made the statue of 
Jupiter kept at Naupactus; and we may 
consider, that the Schol. Aristoph., who 
had simply read that AcrLapas made a 
statue of Hercules the Averter of Evil, 
not being sufficiently attentive to dates, 
ascribed this production erroneously to the 
elder AGELADAS, tutor of Purpras,—and 
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that in this mistake he was followed by 
Tzetzes. I can easily conceive, also, that 
Pliny, when he referred AGELADAS to 
Olymp. 87, thought of the elder AGELADAS, 
though his words distinctly imply that this 
AcrE.aADAS flourished after Puipias. But 
whatever may be thought on this point, it 
appears certain that AGELADAS, instructor 
of Purpra3, attained the height of his 
renown about Olymp. 70. 

The length of this discussion respecting 
the time, in which AGELapas lived,—a 
discussion which bears on the history of 
several other artists,—compels us to be 
concise In enumerating the productions 
assigned to him by ancient writers. The 
most important indeed, have been repeatedly 
referred to, in the preceding observations ; 
but the following additional works must be 
mentioned. 

1. A brazen statue of Jupiter as a young 
man, and one of Hercules yet beardless, 
kept by the Augeans, Paus. 7. 24. 2. 
"Hote 0& Kai GdNa Alytevow ayadwara 
Xahkov rerompéeva, Leve re 7Atkiay waic, 
kat Hoakdyc, ob0é obT0c éxwy Tw yévela, 
"Ayedada TéxyN TOU ’Aoyévov. 

2. Brazen statues of horses, and female 
warriors, presented by the Tarentines and 
Mesapians, to the oracle at Delphi, Paus. 
10. 10. 3. Tapavrivwy dé ot trou ot 
xarkot Kai aiyuadhwrot yuvaixeg ao 
Mecamiwy siciv, omopwy 77) Vapaytivwy 
BapBapwr, ’Ayedada 0 Epya THe’ Aoyetov. 

3. Antipater, in his Antholog. 4. 12. 
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Nr. 220, (Append. Anth. Palat. P. 2. p. 
692,) mentions a Muse formed by this 
artist :— 
ToiZuyec at Movoa rgd torapeys a pia 
Awrove, 
‘A O& piper maddpate BapPiroy, 
xéhuy. 
piv “ApioroKAnog exer xéhvy, 
“Ayedaca 
BapBirov’ & Kavaxa © dpvorodove 
Oovakac. 
"ANN a& piv kpdvreipa Tovou Tere? a Oé 
pedwooe 
Xpwparoc: & O& copae evpéTiCc appoviac. 


Or 
0€ 


o 


Q.- 


a, 


‘A 


It is the conjecture of Winckelmsnn, 
that this Muse of AGELADAS was the 
model of the statue kept formerly in the 
Barberini-Palace, (Opp. T. 6. P. 1. p. 26, 
98.) Onthis subject, however, itis unneces- 
sary to enter. 

AGESANDER, sculptor, born in the island 
of Rhodes, celebrated for the statue of 
Laocoo, which he made in connection with 
Potyporus and ATHENODORUS. It is to 
be regretted, that Pliny, who often men- 
tions with accuracy the period, in which 
artists far less distinguished lived, has not 
distinctly stated the age of these three; and 
this silence of Pliny has opened the way to 
a great difference of opinion on the point, 
among the learned. Winckelmann, ( Opp. 
P. 7. p. 189,) assigns the production or 
AGESANDER to the age of Lysippus ; Meyer 
conjectures, (ad Winckelmann. Opp. T. 6. 
ea OAseetistame Age. Wl Wes Ds 12085) 
that the three artists adverted to, flourished 
soonafter the death of Alexander the Great ; 
but Lessing, who is followed by Thiersch, 
(Epoch. 3. Adnot. p. 110.) has discovered, 
with great penetration, that they lived 
during the reign of the Emperor Titus. 
The passage, from which he deduces this 
opinion, is Pliny 36. 5. 4. “Nec multo 
plurium fama est, quorundam claritati in 
operibus eximiis obstante numero artificum, 
quoniam nec unus occupat gloriam, nec 
plures pariter nuncupari possunt, sicut in 
Laocoonte, qui est in Titi Imperatoris 
domo, opus omnibus et picturae et sta- 
tuariae artis preponendum. Ex uno lapide 
eum et liberos draconumque mirabiles 
nexus de consilii sententia fecere summi 
artifices, Agesander, et Polydorus, et 
Athenodorus, Rhodii. Similiter Palatinas 
domos Caesarum replevere probatissimis 
signis Craterus cum Pythodoro, Polydectes 
cum Hermolao, Pythodorus alius cum 
Artemone, et singularis Aphrodisius Tral- 
lianus.” Now it is very evident, that 
Pliny here designed to state, that Aczr- 
SANDER, PoLypDorus, and ATHENODORUS, 
made the statue of Zaocoo for the Emperor 
Titus, just as CratErus, together with 
PytHoporus, and the other artists named, 
adorned with statues the palaces of the 
Caesars; and this statement implies that 
they flourished in his reign. We see from 
this passage, how conclusive evidence as to 
the history of the arts, may be deduced 
from the writings of ancient authors, even 
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when they do not seem immediately to 
suggest these inferences; and we see too, 
how cautiously they should proceed, who 
bestow greater attention on the style of 
Classical werks, than on the clear infor- 
mation which they contain. The true force 
of the term “ stmiliter,’ in the above sen- 
tence, throws considerable light on the 
history of the arts in Greece during later 
periods; and there is another passage of 
Pliny 36. 5. 4, which deserves to be 
noticed as powerfully confirming the views 
of Lessing. We learn from it, that as 
CratEerus and PoLyporus adorned the 
palaces of the late Caesars, so PasItELEs, 
by the command of Augustus, beautified 
with statues the temple of Juno within 
the Porch of Octavia. In conclusion we 
must not omit to mention a Greek Inscr., 
copied first by Winckelmann, ( Opp. T. 6. 
P. 2. p. 207,) afterwards with greater 
accuracy, by Marini, (Inserizione Antiche 
Delle Ville Albani. Roma 1785. Class. 
5. n. 156.): — 


AOBANOAQPOS ATHEA ... 
POAIOS EMOIH=SE. 


From this we learn, that ATHENODORUS 
was the son of AGESANDER, and was 
therefore without doubt his pupil: nor is 
it inconsistent to suppose that PoLyporus, 
if not another son of AGESANDER, was at 
the least instructed by him. 

AGLAOPHO, painter in the island of 
Thasus, (Simonides ap. Paus. 10. 24,) 
father and instructor of Potyenotus, 
(Suidas et Photius v. Wodrdvyvwroc,— 
vioc Kai paSyticg “AyaodwyToc,) had 
another son named ArrtstorHo, whom also 
he educated as a painter. We learn both 
these facts from the subjoined passages : — 
Plato Gorg. 1. p. 448. Ei 0& ye borep 
"ApioropGy 6 “Ayhaop@yrog 7) 0 adehpog 
avrov, | Schol. 10]. Ruhnk. otroe MWodt- 
yvwroc txarsiro, ob tv Aehgoic ) Savpacry 
pan, | Fumerpoc Hy TEXYNC, Tiva dy abrov 
dps@¢ éxadovpev; Dio Chrys. 55. p. 558. 
Ilokdyvwroc 6 Cwypdpoe Kai 6 adeddoc, 
apelin Tov TaTpve AyhaodbyToe. 
The question of the time, in which this 
artist flourished, must now come before 
us. Pliny states, 35. 9. 36, that AGLAoPHO 
lived at the same time as Evenor, father 
of Parruasius; but a little before, 35. 9. 
35, he mentions that PoLyecNotus became 
eminent before Olymp. 90.; and if we 
understand Pliny to refer in the passage 
first mentioned, to the same AGLAoPHo, 
who was the father of Potyanorus, there 
is an obvious inconsistency in his men- 
tioning the son previously to the father. 
A passage of Cicero, (de Orat. 3. 7,) in 
which we read “ Xeuxidem, Aglaophontem, 
Apellem,” can scarcely be viewed as inti- 
mating the period, in which these artists 
respectively flourished; for Cicero, in 
another place, mentions Myro before 
PotycLetus, and it is thus evident, that 
he had no respect, in the arrangement of 
the names of artists, to the order of time. 
This, however, cannot be maintained re- 
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specting the subjoined passage of Quintilian, 
which is analogous to that of Pliny: — 
* Primi quorum quidem opera non vetu- 
statis modo gratia visenda sint, clari pictores 
fuisse dicuntur Polygnotus, atque A glaopho, 
quorum simplex color tam sui studiosos 
adhuc habet, ut illa prope rudia ac velut 
futurae mox artis primordia maximis, qui 
post eos exstiterunt, auctoribus preeferan- 
tur, proprio quodam intelligendi, (ut mea 
fert opinio,) ambitu.” ‘That one AGLAoPHO 
lived in Olymp. 90, as Pliny affirms, is 
supported by a writer quoted by Athen. 
543. Adexdpevoc 0 ASHvyouy 2& ‘ONvp7riac 
CArkuBiadne,) dbo mivakacg avéSynrey ’A- 
yaopHyroc ypadny’ Oy O mév eixev “Ohup- 
midda Kat Wvsiada orepavotoac avroy, ty 
O& Yatépg Newéa Hv kasnpsvy Kai éwi TOY 
yovatwy avrg AdxiBiddne KadrNiwy gat- 
vomevoc TOY yuvatkeiwy mpocwrwy. Plu- 
tarch, (Alcib. I6.) when referring to the 
transaction just described, mentions Ant- 
STOPHO insteadof AGLAoPHO: Apiorob@yTog 
Nepiay ypavarrocéy raic aykddaue avrije 
Kashpevoy ArdkiBuddny exovoay tSeGvro 
Kat cuvétpexov yaipoytec. Nowas Alci- 
biades could not have conquered at the 
public games, long before Olymp. 91. 
(Corsini, Diss. Agonist, 162,) I suspect 
that Pliny has fixed the age of that 
AGLAoPHo, of whom he speaks, in that 
Olymp., in which he executed the two 
paintings mentioned by Athen., and which 
appear to be his most celebrated produc- 
tions. That Plutarch mentions ARIstorHo 
as the author of the second of these 
paintings, is probably to be accounted for 
on the hypothesis, that he knew only that 
AGLAoPHO, who was the father of Poty- 
GNOTUS, who, he must have been assured, 
could not have lived to the age of Alcibiades, 
or on this other hypothesis, that Aristo- 
PHO, brother of PoLyGnotus, assisted in 
painting his own son AGLAOoPHO, so that 
some ascribe the production to the one, 
and some to the other. The views, which 
I embrace, are in short, those of Boéttiger, 
that there were two artists named AcLaA- 
opHo, the elder who was the father of 
Potyenotus, and lived about Olymp. 
70, and the younger, who in Olymp. 90, 
celebrated by his productions the victories 
of Alcibiades. Meyer seems to errin sup- 
posing, (Hist. Art. Gr. 1. 55, &c.) that 
the younger AGLAOPHO, was a son of the 
elder, and was the same person, who by 
other writers is termed ArtstorHo; and 
the opinion of Béttiger is much more con- 
sistent, that the younger ArISTOPHO was 
a grandson of the elder, because the evi- 
dence is so express, that the elder had the 
two sons Potyenorus and ARiIsroruo, 
and because among the Greeks, it was 
common for a grandson to have the name 
of his grandfather, but very unusual for a 
son to take that of his father. The 
genealogy, then, appears to be this: — 
AGLAOPHO; his sons Potyenorus and 
ARIstoPpHo; the son of ArisTorpHO,— 
AGLAOPHO. 

There are two paintings, not yet adverted 
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to, ascribed to the one or the other of these 
artists. The former is that of a horse, 
(irmoe ypapeic kadduota, Ailian Hist. 
Anim. Epilog. p. 972. Gron.;) the latter 
is a representation of Victory as haying 
wings, mentioned by the Schol. Aristoph. 
Av. 573,—Newrepucdy ro THY Nikny Kai 
Tov “Epwra éxtep@ova. “Apyévyvove yap 
onot Kai roy Bovmddouv kai ’ASHrviWoc 
Tatépa, ot O& "AyhaopHyta Toy Odc.oy 
Cwypadoy mTnvny tpyacacSa THY Nikny, 
wc ot wept Kapboriuy roy Iepyaunyov 
gac.v. In relation to this passage, we 
may observe, that the name of some author, 
and the terms roy Xtoy have been lost 
after yap yo, as is evident from the 
remaining part of the sentence. Probably 
we may supply ‘Iwy, for it is certain, that 
an author of this name, wrote a History of 
the Island of Chios in prose, (Paus. 7. 4. 6. 
Bentl. Opusc. Phil. 506. Lips.;) and if 
this conjecture is admitted, we may thus 
rectify the words of the Schol., ’Apyévouy 
yap ono lwy roy Xioy Kai roy Bourddov, 
x. T A. The reason of the substitution of 
’Apxévouy for ’“Apyxévvove will be explained 
in the article AurHermeEs. I will not 
maintain with pertinacity my conjecture, 
that Zo was the historian adverted to; 
and if any philologist should suggest any 
other historian, as Carystius of Pergamos, 
I shall not oppose his views. 

AGNAPTUS, architect born in Elis, age 
uncertain, built a porch in Altis, the sacred 
grove of Olympia, and from him the porch 
was named Eleus. (Paus. 5. 15. 4, 6. 20. 7.) 

Acoracritus, statuary and sculptor, 
born in the island of Paros, (Pliny, 36. 5. 4.) 
one of the pupils of Puipras, by whom 
he was ardently loved, (Paus. 9. 34. 1.;) 
four performances mentioned by ancient 
writers. Two of them, a statue of 
Minerva, and one of Jupiter,—are noticed 
in the following passage of Paus. Ey 0é 
TH) vay (THE Irwviae "ASnvae,) yadkow 
TeTompeva “ASnvac “Irwviac Kai Avée 
Zor ayadwata* Téxyn O& ’Ayopaxpirov, 

aznrov 0& Kal épwpévov Pewiov. The 
third, doubtless a statue of the goddess 
Cybele, is thus adverted to by Pliny, 36. 1. 1. 
« Kstet in Matris Magne delubro in eadem 
civitate (Athenis) Agoracriti opus.” The 
fourth statue, however, that of the goddess 
Nemesis kept at Rhamnus; obtained for him 
the highest reputation; but respecting this 
statue many inconsistent statements have 
been made. Among the moderns, it has 
been largely noticed by Winckelmann, ( Opp. 
6. p. 42.) his expositors, (T. 6. P. 2. p. 60.) 
slerder, Zerstreute Blatter, (P. 2. p. 221- 
231,) Bottiger, (Andeutungen p. 110.) 
Zoéga, (Abhandlungen, p. 60.) Welcker, 
(ibid. 417,) and Meyer, (Hist. Art. P. 1. 
p- 85. P. 2. p. 83-86.) Weshall adduce in 
the first place, the remarks of ancient 
writers in relation to this statue, and then 
advance those opinions, which appear most 
consistent, without entering into an exami- 
nation of the theories advocated by the 
several antiquaries referred to, because 
such an examination would far exceed the 
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limits of this article. Pliny says, (36. 5. 4,) 
“« Phidie discipulus fuit Agoracritus Parius, 
et xtate gratus. Itaque e suis operibus 
pleraque nomini ejus donasse fertur. Cer- 
tavere autem inter se ambo discipuli (Agor. 
et Alcamenes,) Venere facienda, vicitque 
Alcamenes non opere, sed civitatis suffra- 
giis contra peregrinum suo faventis. Quare 
Agoracritus ea lege signum suum vendidisse 
traditur, ne Athenis esset, et appellasse 
Nemesin. Id positum est Rhamnunte 
pago Atticae, quod M. Varro omnibus 
signis pretulit.” Paus. (1. 33. 2,) gives 
an entirely different statement; for without 
mentioning Acoracritus, he says, that 
the Nemesis Rhamnusia was the work of 
Puiptas, and then adds, what appears to 
be fabulous, that this statue was formed of 
Parian marble, which the Persians, in their 
first expedition against Greece, brought into 
Attica for the purpose of erecting a trophy. 
The former part of this statement of Paus., 
is confirmed by Pompon. Mela 2. 3. 6. 
Strabo, (9. p. 396,) differs from both Pliny 


and Paus.; for he asserts that the celebra- | 


ted WVemesis Rhamnusia was ascribed to 
both Acoracritus and Droporus, (the 
latter of whom is not mentioned in any 
other passage,) and that it was not at all 
inferior to the works of Puipras. Lastly, 
Tzetzes (Chil. 7. 154,) and the lexico- 
graphers Suidas and Photius, who seem to 
have been partly influenced by the state- 


ment of Pliny, maintain that the statue | 


was the work of Purpras, but was pre- 
sented by him to Acoracritus, as his 
dearest favorite. Perhaps there is no 
other ancient statue respecting which the 
assertions of authors are so vague and 
contradictory; and I almost despair, that 
any theory can be advanced on the subject, 
which shall afford universal satisfaction, 
and most cheerfully will I allow any one 
to propose opinions in opposition to those, 
which I am about to state. Every thing, 
indeed, which can be brought forward on 
this question, must rest on conjecture. In 
the first place, then, we must discard the 
statement of the statue being formed of the 
marble brought by the Persians; for they, 
who support it, confound the notions, which 
prevailed in the early and the late times of 
Greece, respecting the Goddess Nemesis. 
We must discard, also, as it appears to me, 
the narrative respecting the contest between 
the artists being determined by the Athe- 
nian people; for the idea, that an assem- 
bled multitude should have to decide on 
the comparative merit of two statues, could 
only have been introduced by Scholiasts 
and writers of Epigrams. It is probable 
that it may have originated in the -very 
name of AGORACRITUS, (éy ayop¢ Kptroc,) 
but this is mere conjecture, and no stress 
can be laid onit. When these particulars, 
however, are rejected, there remain others, 
which cannot be so easily pronounced fabu- 
lous. For instance, it appears certain that 
AGORACRITUS made a statue of Venus, and 
mortified to find it deemed inferior to that 
of ALCAMENES, made some slight alteration 
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in it, and sold it to the people of Rhamnus. 
Many learned men, indeed, have doubted 
whether a statue of Venus could be modi- 
fied so as to represent emesis; and they 
have hence inferred, that this part of the 
narrative of Pliny is fictitious; but in 
adopting this conclusion, they seem to have 
acted inconsiderately. For they have sup- 
posed, that the Nemesis Rhamnusia was 
similar to the statues, which now remain, 
having the arm half-raised, so as to form 
an angle, and the robe partly withdrawn 
from the breast so as to expose it to view; 
but this opinion has been by some success- 
fully called in question. They have, how- 
ever, committed a still more serious error, 
in not attending to the difference between 
the statues of Venus formed in different 
ages. It would indeed be absurd to suppose, 
that the Venus of PraxiTELEs, of which 
the Venus de Medici is commonly supposed 
to be a copy, could be transformed into 
Nemesis. But who is not aware, that in 
the earlier times of Greece, the statues of 
all Gods and Goddesses were very similar, 
and that Goddesses in particular were at 
the first, far less distinguished by the dif- 
ference of their persons, than by their 
different external appendages? Thus the 
Venus of Acoracrirus must have been 
exhibited with a certain peculiar dress, 
which would strike the beholders; and as 


| there was not a marked difference between 


the faces of the two Goddesses, the artist 
had only to alter the dress and the other 
external appendages, according to the an- 
cient mythology. These appendages Paus. 
accurately describes in the passage referred 
to, but without explaining their mystical 
meaning, so that it is impossible to ascer- 
tain the reference of many of them. We 
know also, from many vestiges left on 
statues still extant, that ancient marble- 
statues were frequently adorned with gold 
and silver bracelets, ear-rings, garlands, 
goblets, and similar ornaments; so that 
Aconracritvs, in transforming his Venus 
into Nemesis, had only to change the golden 
decorations. We cannot discover why the 
figures of Athiopians were carved on the 
cup or vial added to this statue, unless 
indeed we adopt the opinion of those, who 
consider this circumstance to have been 
derived from the epithet audpovec, given 
by Homer to this people. (Compare Diod. 
S. 3. 2. p. 195. Dind.) Ina similar man- 
ner we can suppose the pedestal of the 
statue to have been varied. In regard to 
the author of this statue, we should not, I 
conceive, take from AGoracritus all the 
praise ascribed to him, even if we allow 
that he was assisted by Puipras. For the 
testimonies of Strabo and Pliny certainly 
counterbalance those of Paus. and Mela; 
and Strabo, in particular, is universally 
acknowledged to be among the most repu- 
table of the Greek writers, in regard to the 
truth and accuracy of his statements. And 
it is very credible, that the Rhamnusians 
were more disposed to attribute this cele- 
brated statue of Nemesis to Purpras, than 
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to one of his pupils,—a consideration which 
may account for the fact, that Paus., who 
had actually seen the statue, does not even 
mention the name of AGORACRITUS. 
ALCAMENES, Statuary and sculptor, born 
at Athens, (Pliny 36. 5. 4,) and in that 
part of the city, which was termed Atwyat. 
This last particular is inferred from a work 
of Suidas, “Adcapévync, dvopa Kvptoy, 0 
Anjprioc. The term Anpyiog appears to 
be an error of transcription; and Isaac 
Vossius has proposed the substitution of 
Atuyioc,—a conjecture which we shall find 
to derive support from the incidental infe- 
rences suggested by other passages. Re- 
specting that part of the city of Athens 
termed Atpyat, see Odofr. Miller in Encycl. 
firsch. et Gruber. P. 6. p, 238, ALca- 
MENES flourished according to Pliny 34. 
8. 19, in Olymp. 83; and this statement 
is confirmed by the testimony of Paus. 
(8. 9. 1,) that Praxrrezes lived in the 
third age after ALCAMENES. Now as Pliny 
assigns PRaxITELES to Olymp. 104, a 
period of 84 years is thus found to inter- 
vene between the two artists; and this 
calculation is, in all its bearings, consistent 
and satisfactory. ALCAMENES was a pupil 
of Purpias, (Pliny 34. 8. 19,) and his 


reputation as an artist almost equalled that | 


of his master, (Paus. 5. 10.2.) ‘The period, 
to which his life was protracted, is evident 
from Paus. 9. 11. 4,—a passage rightly 
adduced by Meyer, (Hist. Art. P. 1. p. 85,) 
as throwing considerable light on the time 
in which he flourished: GpactPovdoc 0é 
0 Advxov, kai “ASnvaiwy ot oly abry 
Tupavyida THY TpLaKoYTa KaTahboayTEc 
(OppnSeion yap odiaty tx OnBar yévero 1 
KraOod0c,) ASnvady kai “Hpacdéa codocoov 


iml AiSov tbrov Tov IlevTédyou, Epya OF | 


"Adkapévove, aveSncay é¢ To “Hpardetor. 
Now as the victory of Thrasybulus, here 
referred to by Paus., by which Athens 
was liberated from the tyranny of the 
Thirty, was obtained Olymp. 94. 2, it is 
evident that ALcaMENES must have lived 
to Olymp. 95, at which period we may 
suppose him to have attained his seventieth 
year, if we place his birth in Olymp. 77. 
These calculations accord with the time, 
in which Puipras is known to have been 


engaged in teaching his art; and with the | 


statement of Pliny as to the age of 
ALCAMENES. 

By ancient writers, this artist is com- 
pared to Puipras and PoLycLEetus, who 
are allowed to have attained the highest 
eminence, ( Quintil. 12. 10, Dionys. H. de 
Demosth. Acum. P. 6. p. 1108. ed. R.) 
The most celebrated of his productions 
was his statue of Venus, termed K#zrou. 
Lucian, Imag. 4. p. 462, TO cadXiorov 
Téy “AXcapévouc macparwy. Paus. 1. 
19. 2. Td d& dyadpa rij¢ “Adpodirne év 
Toic Know épyoy éorty “AXkapévoue, Kai 
Tov "AShvyow tv Oyore Gévoy. This 
statue is said to have received its last 
polish from the hand of Puuptas himself. 
The most remarkable and beautiful features, 
which it presented, are noticed by Lucian, 
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Td pra cai boa Tie OWewe avTwTG, Tap 
’"Adkapévove kai Tite tv Kho Anlerac 
Kal TpogtTt YElowY aKpa Kai KapTwWY TO 
evpuspmov Kat Oakrddov TO Evaywyor, 
éc Nerrov amodnyoy. (Imag. 6. P. 2. p. 
464. R.) Whether this was the statue of 
Venus, by which Alcamenes obtained his 
victory over AGORACRITUS, cannot be 
determined with certainty from the words 
of Pliny: — “ Certavere inter se ambo 
discipuli Venere facienda, vicitque Alca- 
menes non opere, sed civitatis suffragiis.” 
If we suppose it to have been the same, 
we have this difficulty, that all ancient 
writers pronounce the Venus éy Kyzroe of 
ALCAMENES, one of the highest produc- 
tions of the art, whilst Pliny contends that 
the artist was indebted for his success, not 
to the superiority of his performance, but 
to the spirit of party, which influenced 
the umpires. 

The remaining works of this artist, noti- 
ced by ancient writers, are the following :— 

2. A statue of Bacchus made of ivory and 
gold, and placed in a very ancient temple 
near the theatre. (Paus. 1. 20.2.) That 
district of Athens, which Paus. in this 
passage terms zrepiBoXoc, is shewn by Odofr. 
Miiller to be the same as that styled in other 
passages Anvaioc. Now as this Anvaioc 
formed a part of the “ Limne,” in which 
ALCAMENES appears to have been born, it 
is probable that the artist wished to ennoble 
by one of his productions the place of his 
nativity, just as Sophocles has distinguished 
Colonus by one of his celebrated Tragedies. 
To this statue we should, in all probability, 
apply the words of MHlarpocratio, Tozoe 
éutiy ty ASHvatc Aipvar, ey @ 0 TYLWpEVOE 
Avdyvsoce, and all that is related respecting 
it, seems to confirm the statement advanced 
at the commencement of this article, as to 
the birth-place of ALCAMENES. 

3. A statue of Mars, placed in the temple 
of this God at Athens, (Paus. 1. 8. 5.) 

4, A statue of Vulcan, noticed by Cicero 
and Valerius Max. The former says, 


| CN. D. 1. 80,) “ Athenis laudamus Vul- 


canum eum, quem fecit Aleamenes, in quo 
stante in utroque vestigio atque vestito 
leviter apparet claudicatio non deformis.” 
The latter writes, (8. 11.3.) “ Tenet visen- 
tes Athenas Vulcanus Aleamenis manibus 
fabricatus. Preeter cetera enim perfectis- 
sime artis In eo precurrentia indicia etiam 
illud mirantur, quod stat dissimulatz claudi- 
cationis sub veste leviter vestigium repre- 
sentans, ut non tanquam exprobratumvitium, 
ita tamen certam propriamque dei notam 
decore significans.” 

5. A statue of Asculapius, fixed at 
Mantinea, (Paus. 8. 9. 1.) 

6. Colossal figures of Minerva and Her- 
cules, mentioned by Paus., in a passage 
already quoted, (9. 11. 4.) 

7. Another statue of Minerva, which he 
made in an unsuccessful competition with 
his master Purpras. Tzetzes, (Chil. 8. 
193,) assigns as the reason of his failure, 
that he was inattentive to the circumstance, 
that statues have a different effect when 
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placed erect, to what they have, when they 
lie on the ground. ‘This statement, how- 
ever, appears to be one of the many 
inconsistencies, which this weak writer 
has admitted; for it is not credible, that 
ALcAMENES, instructed by Phidias himself, 
should have been so ignorant of his art, as 
not to understand a circumstance, which 
the experience of every day must have 
_ forced on his mind. 

8. A statue of Hecate, placed in the 
Acropolis of Athens; ALcAMENES first 
represented this Goddess as having a ¢riple 
body. 

9. A representation of the battle of the 
Centaurs and Lapithe, fixed in the temple 
of Jupiter at Olympia. Some parts of this 
performance are highly described by Paus. 
5. 10. 2. 

10. A statue of Procne, in the Citadel 
of Athens. Paus. 1. 24, 3. Tpdxyny oe 
Ta eC Tov maida BeBoudrevpévyy avuTnyv TE 
kal Tov Irvy aviSnxerv ’ Ardkapevne. 

1]. Another performance of this artist 
is mentioned in Pliny 34. 8. 19, “ Fecit et 
zreum pentathlon, qui vocatur Encri- 
nomenos.” The last work of this quotation 
is erroneously explained by Harduin, as 
meaning ceteris prelatus, “preferred to 
others.” The work of ALCcAMENEs, to 
which Pliny refers, appears to have been 
the statue of a combatant, who had con- 
quered in the five exercises; and this statue 
seems to have been approved by the presi- 
dents of the Public Games, as exhibiting 
both an athletic vigor of body, and the 
exultation of victory. 

In addition to the above works, two 
others have been commonly attributed to 
this artist, but without sufficient authority. 
The former is a statue of Juno; but the 
ascription of this to ALCAMENES, is shewn 
by Siebelis, (P. 1. p. 7,) to have originated 
in a misapprehension of Paus. 1. 1. 4. 
The latter is a statue of Cupid, placed at 
Thespie; but the Schol. on Lucian, who 
mentions it, has erroneously attributed it 
to ALCAMENES, instead of PRAXITELES. 
His words, as quoted by Junius, in his 
€ Catalogus Artificum,” are O ‘EXtkdy dpoc 
zoTi BowiTuy, ov mpoc Tove mporooac 
Oeomiai wodic KATWKYTAL, ty Y 6 “Epwe, 
ov "Adkapévng tEsipyaorar Savpaouy re 
Epyoy toEtv. 

AtcaMENESs II. A person of this name 
is introduced to our notice, in an Inscrip- 
tion found on some Roman embossed work, 
described by Zoega, (Bassirilievi Antichi 
di Roma tav. 23.) 


Q. Loilius. Aleamenes 
Dec. Et Duumyir. 


The conjectures of the literati respecting 
this very obscure monument, are stated by 
Meyer, ad Winckelm. Opp. P. 5. p. 384. 
sq. coll. p. 604. It is certain, that the 
person here referred to, was a ‘decurio,’ or 
senator, of some municipal town, and that 
he filled also the office of ‘duumyir,’ but it 
seems surprising, that a freed-man, as this 
ALCAMENES is considered to have been, 
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should be dignified with the office of 
‘duumyir,’ which was the very highest 
magistracy In municipal towns. Perhaps 
Wwe may suppose, in order to relieve the 
difficulty, that one of the ancestors of this 
ALCAMENES, who had been reduced to 
slavery, was presented with his freedom by 
one of the Lollii; and that his descendant 
was raised to civil honors in the municipal 
state, to which he belonged, and also 
obtained his livelihood by exercising the 
art of modelling. 

ALCIMACHUS, painter, noticed by Pliny 
35. 11. 40. “ Alcimachus Dioxippum, qui 
pancratio Olympie citra pulveris tactum, 
quod vocant dkoviri, vicit, (pinxit.”) ‘This 
artist is not mentioned in any other passage 
of the classical writings; but the time in 
which he lived may be ascertained from 
the circumstance of his having made a 
painting of the victory of Dioxippus. This 
celebrated Athenian pancratiast, lived in 
the time of Alexander the Great, and 
obtained the highest distinction by his 
contest with Corragus the Macedonian. 
See Aelian V. A. 10. 22, Diod. 8.17. 100, 
Athen. 6. p. 251, Curtius 9. 7. 16,— 
though the last of these writers erroneously 
mentions Herratas as the antagonist of 
Dioxippus. Now it is in the highest degree 
probable, that Atcrmacuus lived at the 
same time as the combatant, whose victory 
he celebrated. In respect to the passage 
of Pliny above cited, the word axomri 
is thus excellently illustrated by Suidas :— 
‘Acovtri, Xvpic KOVEWC, avev ay@vog Kat 
HAN NCS HH) ebpapec, ano peTapopag TOY 
aShYT OY TOV OUTWe evprap@e TEDL LY VO- 
pévoy, Wore pnoe kovioacya. ‘The reading 
“ Olympie” is supported by Codd. Paris. 
and the Edit. Prine. ; and though Harduin 
has shewn in a learned note, that Roman 
authors, adopting the style of the Greeks, 
were accustomed to say ‘“ Olympia vin- 
cere,” yet the common reading does not 
seem to involve any impropriety. 

ALCIMEDO, engraver mentioned only by 
Virgil, who in Eel. 3. 37. 44, adverted to 
some cups elegantly carved by him. I am 
inclined to think, that AtLcrmEDO, was a 
contemporary of Virgil, and that the poet 
designed to gratify and flatter him. 

ALCISTHENE, female mentioned by Pliny 
as eminent in painting. We have no 
certain testimony respecting her country, 
or the period in which she lived. Pliny 
(35. 11. 40,) notices one of her paintings 
styled “ The Dancer.” 

Atco, statuary, made an iron-statue of 
Hercules, kept at Thebes. Pliny (39. 
14. 40,) assigns the reason for the choice 
of this metal, when he says, “ Laborum 
Dei patientia inductus.” 

ALEVAS, artist mentioned by Pliny, as 
one of those, who excelled in forming 
brazen representations of philosophers. 

ALEXANDER, Athenian painter, whose 
portrait is inscribed on a marble-tabiet, 
found at (Resinae,) in 1746, and stating 
the name and country of the artist. Three 
other tablets were found in connection 
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with this, which Winckelm. ascribes to 
the same hand, (Mus. Hercul. Vol. 1. 
tab. 1. “AdéEavdpoc ’ASnvaiocg Eypaer.) 
Meyer, in his notes on Winckelm., con- 
tends that Alexander had considerable 
ability in the art of painting, and that he 
was possessed of an accurate knowledge of 
the human body. We have no clear or 
certain evidence, as to the age in which 
he lived. 

ALEXIS, artist mentioned by Pliny, 
34. 8. 19, as one of the pupils of Poty- 
CLETUS, but without any statement of his 
country, or of the works which he executed. 
Another person of this name is mentioned 
by Paus. 6. 3. 3,—a passage which Thiersch, 
(Epoch. 3. Adnot. p. 80,) proposes to 
understand of the ALEXIs noticed by Pliny. 
This, however, is inconsistent with a just 
calculation of time. For the elder Poty- 
CLETUS, to whom Pliny evidently refers as 
the teacher of ALEXIS, was very far 
advanced in years, about Olymp. 90, and 
cannot certainly be supposed to have re- 
ceived pupils after Olymp. 98. Now the 
words of Paus. are these, Toy 62 dvdprayvra 
éroinge Xukdwviog KaySapoc, ’AéEEWoc 
pév marpoc, dvackddov O& wy Edruyioov. 
Hence we learn, that CANTHARUS, son of 
the Atrxts of whom Paus. speaks, was a 
pupil of Evurycuiprs, who flourished, ac- 
cording to Pliny, in Olymp. 120; so that 
we may consistently suppose CANTHARUS 
to have lived about Olymp. 128. We 
cannot, then, consider ALExis, father of 
CanTHARUS, to have been the same as the 
ALExIs mentioned by Pliny. It is, more- 
over, altogether uncertain, whether the 
Atrxis of Paus. was a statuary or not; 
for the remark of Thiersch, that Paus. 
could not have named him, had he not 
exercised this art, is contradicted by many 
examples, as that of Eucuir III., son of 
Eubulides, Mico III. son of Miceratus 
and THrociEs, son of Hegylus. Paus. 
doubtless introduced the name from the 
Tnser. on the statue, in the same manner as 
Puipias added the name of his father 
Cuarmiprs in the Inscr. on his produc- 
tions. We have, therefore, no authority 
to mention the second ALEXIS as an artist. 

ALLIO, engraver on precious stones, 
(Bracci, P. 1. p. 50.) 

ALPHEUS, engraver on gems, (Bracci, 
P. 1. tab. 16.) executed many works in 
connection with AReETHO, one of his con- 
temporaries; head of Caligula, when a 
young man, engraved by him, is yet extant, 
( Bracci, tab. 14. 15.) 

Ausimus, painter, who beautified a 
Greek vase, described by Wénckelmann, 
(Monum. Ined. 2. cap. 33. nr. 159. p. 212, 
Opp. 7, 67,) and by Mullin, (Pict. Vas. 
Antiq. P. 2. tab. 37.) The Inscr. is 
AASIMOS ELPAWVE, but Millin pro- 
poses to read AASIMO®. 

ALypus, statuary born at Sicyo, pupil 
of NaucypDEs the Argive, (Paus. 6. 1. 2.) 
We may learn the period, in which he 
flourished, from the circumstance, that he 
cast in brass the statues of certain Lace- 
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demonians, who fought with Lysander, in 
the battle at Augospotamos, in which he 
routed the Athenians, Olymp. 93. 4, B. C. 
405. (Paus. 10. 9. 4.) This writer in- 
forms us also of certain statues, which he 
made for the victors at the Olympic Games. 
(6. 1. 2,—6. 8. 3.) 

AMMONIAS, see PHIDIAS. 

AMMONIUS, engraver on precious stones, 
(Raspe pl. 89. nr. 4510.) 

AMPHICRATES, artist not hitherto recog- 
nised by critics; but there is sufficient 
reason for introducing the name in a passage 
of Pliny, which has suffered greatly from 
transcription. This author, having adverted 
in 34. 8. 19, to ALCAMENES and ARISTI- 
pDES, and following in this section, the 
alphabetical order of names writes :—‘“‘Iphi- 
cratis leena laudatur. Scortum hee lyre 
cantu familiare Harmodio et Aristogitoni, 
consilia eorum de tyrannicidio, usque ad 
mortem excruciata a tyrannis, non prodidit. 
Quamobrem Athenienses, et honorem ei 
habere volentes, nec tamen scortum cele- 
brasse, animal nominis ejus fecere: atque 
ut intelligeretur causa honoris, in opere 
linguam addi ab artifice vetuerunt.” The 
first word of this quotation, ‘“ [phicrates,” 
has place in Reg. II. Dufresn. I.—MSS. 
which have been more or less altered by 
copyists; and it is found likewise in 
several ancient Edd. and in the Edit. 
Princ., if we may rely on the testimony of 
Brotier, who himself approves it. But on 
the other hand, Colbert has “bigas et 
phicrates,” and Reg. I. “‘bigasque Phicrates ;” 
and J. F. Gronovius and Harduin, endea- 
voring to deduce from these MSS. the 
true reading, have conjectured that the 
name of the artist was Tisicrates. So 
confident was the latter critic of the pro- 
priety of this conjecture, that he adopted 
it in the text of his edition. Now it 
appears to me, that neither “ Jphicrates” 
nor “ Phicrates” could be the true reading 
in this passage; because Pliny adheres in 
this Section, to an alphabetical arrange- 
ment of artists. Here, however, we must 
have closed our inquiries in uncertainty, 
did not Cod. Voss. exhibit “bigas quam 
phicratis,’—a reading which directs us to 
the true phraseology, and explains the 
errors of transcribers. The words of 
Pliny were, “bigasque Amphicrates leena.” 
The name of AMPHICRATES as an artist, 
has been indeed unknown; but that of 
Puicrates is equally unknown: and a 
powerful argument in support of the former 
word is this, that it accords with the order, 
which Pliny observes in the enumeration 
of artists, and removes the difficulty, which 
must have arisen from the insertion of the 
name of Zphicrates or Tisicrates, among 
those, whose names commence with the 
letter A. It is singular that this passage 
is not the only one, in which the name, for 
which we contend,- has been corrupted. 
Xenopho, (Anab. 4. 2. 17,) mentions the 
death of a certain AMPHICRATES; but in 
this place, the Cod. Eton. has ‘Iducparne, 
a circumstance which confirms the opinion 
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of Dindorf, respecting the degree of autho- 
rity belonging to this MS. That the 
nominative case ‘“ Amphicrates” is to be 
given in the above passage of Pliny, is 
evident from all the Parisian MSS.; and 
thus we must regard “ leena” as the 
ablative in the phrase “ Amphicrates leena 
laudatur.” This construction is not unusual 
in the works of Pliny. Thus, “ Antiphilus 
puero ignem conflante laudatur,”(35.10. 40.) 
“ Nobilitatur Lysippus et temulenta tibi- 
cina et canibus ac venatione,” (34. 8. 19.) 
“« Naucydes Mercurio censetur,” (ibid.) 
AMPHICRATES must be considered to have 
flourished soon after the expulsion of the 
Pisistratide, about Olymp. 68; and thus 
must have been contemporary with Catto I, 
Crirtas Nesrores, and AcreLapas. Toup. 
(ad Longin. 3,) and Lange, (ad Lanz. de 
Sculpt. 80,) propose to introduce the name 
AMPHICRATES into the works of Lucian. 

Amputo I, painter contemporary with 
APELLES, by whom he was highly respected 
as an artist. This appears from Pliny 35. 
10. 36, according to the reading of Harduin 
and Heyne, supported by Cod. Colbert. 
and Reg. I. “Fuit Apelles non minoris 
simplicitatis quam artis. Nam _ cedebat 
Amphioni de dispositione, Asclepiodoro 
de mensuris, hoc est quanto quid a quoque 
distare deberet.” The various readings of 
this passage, however, involve the name of 
the artist in uncertainty, Cod. Voss., Reg. I, 
Dufresn. I. have “ miamphio,” and Edit. I. 
“inamphodiodi de dispositione;” and these 
variations induced Durandus to substitute 
in the text “ Echioni.” Brotier conjectures 
that ‘‘Melanthio” is the true reading,—a 
supposition which seems to approach nearer 
to the readings of MSS., and whick is in 
some degree confirmed by a passage of 
Quintilian, quoted under MeEtanruius. 
The greatest uncertainty, however, must 
ever encircle this passage, though the weight 
of evidence seems to be in favor of 
“ Melanthio,’ as the true lection. The 
expression “ quid a quoque” has been intro- 
duced on the authority of Cod. Voss. and 
Dufresn. I., instead of “quid a quo” adopted 
by some editors. 

I[., the son of AcEsTor, and a native of 
Cnosus, (Paus. 10. 15. 4.) instructed by 
Proxicuus of Corcyra, and himself became 
the tutor of Piso of Calaurea, (6. 3. 2.) 
Only one of his productions is mentioned 
by Paus.,. and this was presented by the 
Cyreneans to the oracle at Delphi. Kupn- 
vaiot O& avidecay tv Aehgoic Barrov éri 
appari, Se tc AiBiny Hyaye obac vavoiy 
é« Onpac: nvioxoc piv Tov dpparoc éort 
Kupyyn, eri 0& Tp dppate Barroe TE Kai 
AtBbn orepavovca tori adroy. éroinoe 
dé Apdiwy ’Axéotropoc Kywouoe. (10. 15. 4.) 
Ampuio flourished about Olymp. 88. See 
the articles Critias and Democritus. 

AMPHISTRATUS, sculptor of the age of 
Alexander the Great, appears to have 
devoted himself chiefly to making of 
statues of the exact height and proportions 
of life. Two productions of his are noticed 
in the following passages. Pliny 36. 8. 4. 
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“ In hortis Servilianis, reperio laudatos 
Calamidis Apollinem illius celatoris, Der- 
cylidis pyctas, Amphistrati Callisthenem 
historiarum scriptorem.” Tatian, ( Orut. 
ce. Graec. 52. p. 114. Worth.) ’Apudiorparog 
éyxadxovpynoev Kero. 

AMPHOTERUS, an engraver on gems, but 
of uncertain age; stone engraved by him, 
and exhibiting the letters AM®O, noticed 
by Bracci, P. 1. pl. 17. 

AMyYcLAEuS, Corinthian statuary, ad- 
verted to in the articles Dryllus and Chionis. 

ANAXAGORAS, statuary of A‘gina, flou- 
rished at the time of the expedition of 
Xerxes against Greece, and made th: 
statue of Jupiter, which was set up by 
those Grecian states, which participated in 
the victory over the Persians. Paus. 
5. 23. 2, To dé dyahpa tv ‘Odvprria 76 
avatesey vd THY “ENAivoY éErotnoev 
"Avakaydpac Aiywnhtne. ‘This statue cri- 
tics consider to be the same as that adverted 
to in Herod. 9. 81, and Paus. 6. 10.2. It 
is nearly certain, that it is this ANAXaGo- 
RAS, of whom Diog. L. speaks, employing 
the epithet dydprayrozoec, and one of 
whose presents is mentioned in an Epigr. 
in Anal. Brunck., P. 1. 117,n. 6. Miiller, 
( 4iginet. 104.) very properly distinguishes 
this artist from the ANAXAGORAS men- 
tioned by Vitruvius, (Pref. 1. 7,) as a 
writer on the construction of the stage. 

ANAXANDER, painter, noticed by Pliny, 
35. 11. 40, as one not altogether destitute 
of reputation, but yet deserving only of 
incidental mention. 

ANAXANDRA, daughter of Nealces, a 
painter in the time of Aratus, learned the 
art from her father, and practised it with 
some success, (Didymus ap. Clem. Alex. 
Strom. 4. p. 523. Sylb.) 

ANDREAS, statuary of Argos, but of 
uncertain age, made a statue of Lysippus, 
as victor among his youthful companions, 
Paus. 6. 16. 5. 

ANDROBIUS, painter, age and country 
unknown. Pliny says of him, (35. 11. 40.) 
** Pinxit Scyllin ancoras Persice classis 
precidentem.” The history of the very 
celebrated diver here adverted to, is given 
by Herod. (8. 8.) Paus. (10. 19. 1.) and 
Strabo, (9. p, 443.) 

ANDROBULUS, statuary noticed by Pliny 
(34. 8. 19,) as very succesful in represent- 
ing the philosophers. 

ANDROCYDES, painter of Cyzicus, con- 
temporary with Pelopidas, (Plut. Pelop. 
25. 1,) and Zruxts, the latter of whom he 
endeavoured to rival, (Plin. 35. 10. 36.) 
Two of his productions are mentioned by 
ancient writers. The first is a painting of 
a battle, thus noticed by Plut. 1. c. Tije dé 
mpoc Wdaraide immopaxiac, jy mpd TOY 
Asukrpik@y éviknoay (ot OnPaiot,) 1yov- 
pévov Xdpwvoe, émexeipnoey avavyEepa Tol- 
évde Toujoar. “Avdpokvdne 6 Kudixnvoe, 
ixhaBwov rapa THC TOMwe Tivaka ypabau 
HaXNE ETEPAC, ETETENEL TO EPyoY Ey ONBate. 
Tevopivnce O& Tie amooracewe (Olymp. 
100. 2,) kai rov wodemou cupmecovTocg ov 
moNd Tov Tédog EXELY, ENNELTOVTAa TOV 
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Tivaka Tap éavrotc ot OnBator KaTEoyor. 
Tovrov obv 6 Meverdéloag éetoey avadév- 
Tac émtypapat Tobvona ToU Xdpwvoe we 
amavpocwy thy TWeroridov kai ’Emapu- 
vwvoov ddéay. Now it is evident from 
these words, that AnprocypEs painted 
this battle, in which both Pelopidas and 
Epaminondas were engaged, before Cadmea 
was recovered by the Thebans; and that 
Meneciidas prevailed on the artist to intro- 
duce the name of Charo, who afterwards 
conquered the Spartans at Platea, in- an 
engagement of cavalry, in order that he 
might detract from the renown of the two 
illustrious generals referred to. It seems 
probable that the battle, which ANDROcYDES 
began to represent, was that in which 
Pelopidas and Epaminondas were severely 
wounded, while engaged with the Arcadians, 
and in which the valor and fidelity of 
Hipaminondas were conspicuous, when he 
exposed himself to imminent danger, in 
defending his companion and friend, (Plut. 
Pelop. 4.) This engagement appears to 
have taken place in Olymp. 98. 4, as Clinton 
has conjectured in his Fast. Hellen. 94. 
The second painting of ANDROCYDES, was 
a portrait of Scylla, celebrated on account 
of the accuracy, with which the fish encom- 
passing the master, were represented. The 
artist is indeed said to have been particularly 
pleased with fish. 

ANDRO, sculptor or statuary, age and 
country unknown; production of his men- 
tioned by TYatian, (Or. in Gr. 55. p. 119. 
Worth. ) Emotyevoey "Apne tny Appodiryy, 
Kat Tay an avr@y “Appoviay Avdpwy 
Uply KATEOKEVACE. 

ANDRONICcUS, artist noticed by Vitruvius 
(1. 6. 4. p. 25. Schn.) ‘“ Andronicus 
Cyrrhestes,—turrim marmoream octogonon 
et in singulis lateribus octogoni, singulorum 
ventorum imagines exsculptas contra suos 
cujusque designayvit, supraque eam turrim 
metam marmoream perfecit, et insuper 
Tritonem aureum collocavit, dextra manu 
virgam porrigentem, et ita est machinatus, 
uti vento circumageretur, et semper contra 
flatum consisteret, supraqueimaginem flantis 
venti indicem virgam faceret.” The time, 
in which AnpRonicus lived, is uncertain ; 
but it has been conjectured from the skill, 
with which the winds are said to have been 
represented by him, that he constructed the 
tower mentioned by Vitr., after the time 
of Alexander the Great. ; 

ANDROSTHENES, Athenian sculptor, pupil 
of Evcapmus, finished the decorations of 
the upper part of the temple of Apollo at 
Delphi, begun by Praxias, pupil of 
Ca.amis, but left incomplete through his 
premature death, (Paus. 10. 19. 3.) 
ANDROSTHENES and Praxtas seem to have 
flourished about Olymp. 90. 

ANGELIO, artist invariably named in 
connection with Trcraus, as his constant 
associate. It is uncertain whether they 
excelled chiefly in casting in brass, or in 
carving marble. Respecting the age in 
which they lived, something may perhaps 
be deduced from Paus. 2. 32. 4;—MaSnrije 
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6 Ka\\ov ay Texratov cai “Ayyedtwyoc, 
ot AnXtotg éroinoay TO Gyadpa Tov ’A7mo)h- 
Awvoe? 6 O& AyyeXtwy cai Texratiog mapa 
Auroivp Kat Sebddude EdtdaySnoav. This 
passage is indeed censured as inconsistent 
and foolish, by Miller (Aegin. 101.) who 
contends that Diranus and ScyLLis were 
pupils of Dapatus, and that as other 
passages shew that CaLio of Aegina flour- 
ished in the time of the Peloponnesian war, 
this artist must be esteemed the third in 
succession from Dapatus, and could not 
have derived his instruction from pupils of 
Diranus and Scytuis. In adopting these 
views, however, Miiller seems ¢o have been 
unduly influenced by Paus. 2. 14. 1, and 
to have neglected altogether the statements 
of Pliny, or rather those of Varro, from 
whom Pliny derived his information, 
( Thiersch, Epoch. 1. Adnot. p. 25.) Now 
we learn from Pliny that Dipa@nus and 
Scytuis lived about Olymp. 50, B. C. 
580,—a date entirely approved by Beckh. 
(Corp. Inscr. I. p. 48.) Catto, who is 
improperly assigned by Miiller to the time of 
the Peloponnesian war, flourished together 
with Canacuus, about Olymp. 66, B. C. 
516. (see article Callo I.) and thus it is 
perfectly consistent to introduce ANGELIO 
and Trcraus between these dates, i. e. 
about Olymp. 58. B.C. 548, and the 
passage of Paus. above quoted, involves no 
difficulty whatever, ‘The order, in which 
these artists appeared, seems, then, to have 
been the following, though it has hitherto 
eluded the research of all antiquaries :— 


Diranus and Scytuis, Olymp. 50. 
Tecrausand ANGELIO, Olymp. 58. 
Caro of Zgina, Olymp. 66. 


Jn regard to the statue of Apollo, made 
by Trecrausand ANGELIO, Paus. mentions 
only that the God was represented as having 
in his hand the three Graces, (9. 35. 1.) 
Plutarch gives a more particular description 
of it, (de Musica, 3, 20811136.) “H év 
Anrw rod ayad\paroc abrov ( A7d\wvoc) 
agptopvotc exe ey piv Ty Oskia TOEOY, ey OE 
Ty apioTepg Xapirac, THY THE pLovouKHc 
épyavuy exdorny TL éxovoay* 1) pey yap 
ipay Kparet, 7 O& addovc, 1) 0’ ty peow 
TPOKELeyny EXEL TH OTOMAaTL GUPLYya* OTe 
6 obTog obK emot O NOyoc, AvTiKhje Kat 
"Iorpoc éy Taic imupavetarc mEpt TOUTWY 
aonynoavro. OUTw Of madaLoy zoTL TO 
agidpupa ToUTO, WoTE TodC eipyaopévoUG 
avro Tay Kas’ “Hoaxdkta Meporwy daciv 
civat. The words of Pausanias above 
adverted to, (9. 35. 1,) are usually given as 
follows: —Ayyediwy re Kai Texratoc, ot 
ye Awvioov roy “Ard\\wva tpyalopevoe 
AnXtore, TpEic Exoinoay eri Ty yELpI avTOU 
Xdpirac. The reading of this passage, 
however, isseriously erroneous; and Siebelis ~ 
has in his less edition, properly enclosed in 
brackets the word Acovicov.  Miiller 
suggests, (Doriens. I, 353,) that the true 
lection is to be sought from Philostratus ; 
but Siebelis, whom I consulted on this 
point, was unable to discover any thing in 
the works of Philostr., and particularly in 
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his Life of Apollo, which could assist in its 
correction. A remark of Miiller, on another 
subject, deserves our reception,—that 
Trecraus and ANGELIO imitated a very 
ancient statue of the Delian Apollo, made 
according to Plutarch, in the time of 
Hercules. The statement of Athenagoras, 
(Legat. pro Christ. 14. p. 61. Dechair,) 
that the artist in question made not only a 
statue of Apollo, but also one of Diana, 
seems to be erroneous, and we must attri- 
bute it to the age, in which he lived. 
Certainly neither Paus. nor Plut. mentions 
any thing of the kind. The words of 
Athenagoras are, ‘O Anuoc kal 9 “Aprepuc 
"Tdexraiov Kai “AyyeNiwvog réxvn: but 
’Idskraiov is obviously only a corruption of 
Texraiov. 

ANTENOR, statuary known only as the 
maker of the original statues of Harmodius 
and Aristogito, who delivered Athens from 
the tyranny of the Pisistratide. The history 
of these statuesis singular. They were taken 
by Xerxes, when he entered Athens deserted 
by its citizens, and were placed by him in 
the city of Susa, as some of the spoils of 
Greece. (Arrian HE. A. 3. 16. 13.) The 
Athenians, after the successful termination 
of the war, having returned to their city, 
and being unwilling that the memory of 
citizens so distinguished .by patriotism, 
should ever be lost, ordered other statues 
to be made by Cririas, (Paus. 1. 8. 5,) 
or, according to Pliny, (34. 8. 19,) ata 
later period, by Praxitetes. When 
Alexander the Great had overthrown the 
Persian empire, he ordered, with a view to 
conciliate and flatter the Athenians, that 
the ancient statues should be remitted to 
Athens, (Arr. E. A. 3. 16. 13, 7. 19. 4, 
Plin. I. c.) and they were placed, as a kind 
of funereal monument of liberty, in the 
Ceramicus, by the side of those, which had 
been made by Cririas or PRAXITELES. 
Pausanias, however, (i. c.) mentions one 
of the Antiochi, and not Alexander, as the 
person, who remitted these statues; and 
Valer. Max. (2. 10. ad fin.) mentions 
Seleucus, on which statement Siebelis (ad 
Paus. p. 32,) has offered some appropriate 
remarks. Seealso Meursii Pisistr. 14. 

ANTEROS, engraver on precious stones, 
of the second century after Christ. This at 
least, is supposed from a gem, described by 
epee (rr) ih.) tab. 119.: 20. p.. 104.) 
exhibiting the head of Antinous, and 
bearing the Inscr. ANT. 

ANTHERMUS, distinguished sculptor, con- 
tributed greatly to the advancement of the 
art, mentioned in the subjoined passage of 
Pliny, though in all probability, the name 
ANTHERMUS is here improperly assigned 
to him; and if we add to this passage, that 
of the Schol. Aristoph. cited under the 
article Aglaopho, which appears to relate 


7 This is the reading of Reg. I. 
a3 EN “in finitimis;’’ prep. omitted in 
eg. I. 
» The common reading is “‘ Jasi ;”” Reg. Il. and 
Colbert. have “ Zascii,” but I have adopted 
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to the same individual, though under a 
different name, we have all the information , 
which ancient writers afford respecting his 
history and character. Pliny says, (36. 5,) 
“ Cum ii, (Dipenus et Scyllis,) essent, jam 
fuerat in Chio insula Malas sculptor, dein 
filius ejus Micciades, ac deinde nepos 
Anthermus, cujus filius Bupalus et Athenis 
clarissimi in ea scientia fuere, Hipponactis 
poéte etate, quem certum est LX Olym- 
niade fuisse. Quodsi quis horum familiam 
ad proavum usque retro agat, inveniet artis 
ejus originem cum Olympiadum origine 
ceepisse. Hipponacti notabilis foeditas vul- 
tus erat, quamobrem imaginem ejus lascivia 
jocorum ii proposuere ridentium circulis. 
Quod Hipponax indignatus, destrinxit? 
amaritudinem carminum in tantum, ut 
credatur aliquibus ad laqueum eos compu- 
lisse: quod falsum est. Complura enim 
finitimis insulis® simulacra postea fecere, 
sicut in Delo; quibus fecerunt carmen, 
non yitibus tantum censeri Chion, sed 
operibus Anthermi filiorum. Ostendunt 
et Lasi? Dianam manibus eorum factam, 
et in ipsa Chio narrata est operis eorum 
Dianae facies in sublimi posita, cujus vul- 
tum intrantes tristem, abeuntes hilaratum!? 
putant. Rome eorum signa sunt in 
Palatina «ede Apollinis in fastigio, et 
omnibus! fere que Divus Augustus fecit. 
Patris quoque eorum et Deli fuere opera 
et in Lesbo insula.” The name ANTHER- 
Mus here assigned to the artist, is properly 
objected to by Brotier. lt is not a Greek 
name; and all my MSS. exhibit’a different 
lection. In Reg. I., a very excellent MS., 
we have first “ Archermus,” and afterwards 
<< Achermi;” in Reg, II., Dufresn. I., 
Colbert, we find first ‘‘ chermus,” but in 
the latter sentence, in which the artist is 
named, we have the received reading 
“ Anthermi filiorum.” But the passage of 
the Schol. Aristoph. quoted under Aglaopho, 
serves powerfully to confirm the opinion, 
that the name “ Anthermus” is erroneous. 
The Schol. evidently refers to the same 
artist as Pliny, but styled him ’Apyévvove, 
and though this word seems to have suffered 
from transcription, like many others of 
this passage, yet there is a similarity be- 
tween it and that of Reg. I. which may 
suggest the idea, that ‘“ Archermus,” the 
word adopted by Brotier, in the text of his 
edition, forms the true reading. I will 
at the least maintain, that Junius in his 
“© Catalogus Artificum,” Thiersch, (Epoch. 
Art. Gr. II. Adnot. 58,) and Welckher, 
(Hippon. Fragm. p. 12,) have erred greatly 
in altering the passage of the Schol., so as 
to make it accord with the usual reading of 
Pliny. ANTHERMUS cannot be received 
as a Greek name; and as proper names 
have suffered less from Greek than from 
Latin copyists, I must contend, that the 


“ Tasi,’ the name of a city of Crete, on the 
authority of Reg. I. ‘ 
10 This reading is suppouted by all MSS. 
1 The prep. ‘‘in’’ has been usually placed before 
“ omnibus; but itis wanting in Reg. I. Dufresn, 
I. Colbert, 
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term found in the Schol. approaches nearer 
to the true reading, than that in our copies 
of Pliny. My own decided opinion is 
that ARcHENEUS is the true name of the 
sculptor in question, a name found in a 
Greek Inscr. ap. Boeckh. nr. 22. P. 1. 
p- 38, and approximating to that which 
occurs in the passage of the Greek Schol. 
At one time I considered Arcuinus the 
name of the artist; and we know that there 
lived a celebrated orator thus designated. 
But the termination ove, occurring in the 
Schol., affords no sufficient argument against 
the adoption of ARCHENEUS, a point evident 
from the remarks of Ruhnken, (Hist. Crit. 
Orat. 42.) The second son of this artist, 
referred to by Pliny, I have in citing the 
above passage, termed “ ATHENTS,” not 
“ ANTHERMUS,” following the authority of 
Brotier and Thiersch, (Epoch. Art. Gr. 11. 
Adnot. 58,) who adduces from Suidas, 
under the article ‘Imawyvaz, the remark, 
Tpager 0& zpdc Bodbradov kai "ASnyy 
ayadpatorciote, brt avrou eikdva Tpde 
UBpiy eioyaZov7o. This decision is con- 
firmed by the powerful evidence of the 
Scho]. Aristoph., and seems to derive 
some slight support from the reading 
“¢ Anthermus,” which is found in Cod. 
Polling.; unless indeed, this erroneous 
reading is to be ascribed to Pliny himself, 
and not to his transcribers. In order to 
determine the period, in which Bupatus 
and ATHENIS lived, we have only to ascer- 
tain the time of Hipponax. This last 
person flourished in Olymp. 58 and 64, 
(see the article Bupalus; ) and this date 
must therefore be assigned to the two 
artists, because Suidas expressly names 
the three as contemporaries. The father of 
Buratus and Aruents, then, whose name 
we have supposed to be ARcHENEUS, though 
erroneously styled ANTHERMUS, flourished 
in all probability, about Olymp. 50. 

ANTHEUS, statuary mentioned by Pliny 
(34. 8. 19,) as having flourished in Olymp. 
155, and as approved among the artists of 
his own time. In many copies of Pliny, 
the name is written “ AnNTAEUS;” but 
Junius, in his “ Catalogus Artificum,” and 
Heyne( Opusc. 5, 389,) embrace the reading 
which [ have adopted. 

ANTIDOTUS, painter, whose history is 
partially traced, and some of whose produc- 
tions are mentioned, by Pliny 35. 11. 40. 
« Kuphranoris discipulus fuit Antidotus. 
Hujus est clypeo dimicans Athenis, et 
luctator, tibicenque inter pauca laudatus. 
Ipse diligentior quam numerosior, et in 
coloribus severior?, maxime inclaruit di- 
scipulo Nicia Atheniensi.” As itis certain 
that EupHranor flourished in Olymp. 104, 
we may refer his pupil ANTIDoTUS to 
Olymp. 111. 

ANTIGNOTUS, statuary, age and country 
uncertain. An artist of this name has not 
hitherto been recognised by critics; but 
there is a passage of Pliny, in which the 
name requires to be introduced: 34. 8. 19 


2 Thereading ‘‘ severior,” which I have adopted 
together with Brotier, instead of the usual term 
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we have, in our late edd. “ AntTIGONUS 
(fecit) et Perixyomenon Tyrannicidasque 
supra dictos;” and this passage has been 
usually understood as referring to the artist 
mentioned in the following article. But 
Cod. Voss. and Reg. I., have “ Antignotus,” 
a reading supported in some measure by 
Dufresn. I., which exhibits “ Antignonus.” 
In addition to this, Cod. Voss. and 
Dufresn. I., have “ductatoris” after “et;” 
and as there is no reason why this word, 
found in the very best MS. of Pliny, 
should be rejected, the whole passage should 
in all probability be written,—“ Antignotus 
et Luctatores, Perixyomenon, Tyrannicidasque 
supra dictos.” 

ANTIGONUS, statuary, country uncertain, 
mentioned by Pliny, as having celebrated 
by his productions the battles of Attalus 
and Eumenes against the Gauls, and as 
having written a treatise on his art. Pliny 
says, (34. 8. 19,) “ Plures artifices fecere 
Attali et Eumenis adversum Gallos preelia : 
Isigonus, Pyromachus, Stratonicus, Anti- 
gonus, qui volumina condidit de sua arte.” 
Now as Attalus I., King of Pergamus, 
conquered the Gauls, in Olymp. 135. 2, 
B. C. 239, we must take this period as the 
date of the artists enumerated by Pliny. 

ANTIMACHIDES, see ANTISTATES. 

ANTIMACHUS, statuary, country and age 
uncertain, made some statues of distin- 
guished females, (Plin. 34. 8. 19.) 

Antiocnus, Athenian sculptor, age un- 
certain. A figure of Minerva carved by 
him, was exhibited in the library of the 
Villa Ludovisiana, though I am ignorant 
whether it is still to be found there. The 
Inser. on this figure is partially erased, but 
the letters wanting can be easily supplied: 


See Winckelm. Opp. T. 6. P. 1, 279, and 
his expositors ad loc. cit. P. 2. p. 343. 

ANTIPATER, engraver on silver, consi- 
dered by the ancients to hold the third 
rank among the professors of this art, 
(Plin. 33. 12. 55.) 

ANTIPHANES, statuary of Argos, (Paus. 
10. 9. 3,) whose age can be determined 
from several passages. ‘The most impor- 
tant is Paus. 5. 17. 1. AtddoKradoe Tov 
Kréwroe, dvopa “AvTipavyc, &k porrnoewe 
IlepuxXeirov: Todvcdetrov o& ay Tov ’Ap- 
yeiov waSnric 6 Wepikherroc. From these 
words we learn that ANTIPHANES was the 
instructor of CLEo, who was engaged as a 
statuary in Olymp. 100, B. C. 380, (see 
5. 21, 2, and 6. 1. 2;) and thus we may 
conclude that ANnvrpHANES flourished in 
Olymp. 94, B. C. 404. Several works of 
this artist are mentioned by Paus. 10. 9. 3 
and 4. He formed statues of the Dioscuri, 
and other heroes ; and he made also a brazen 
horse, in imitation of the horse said to have 
been constructed by the Greeks before 
Troy, which the inhabitants of Argos sent 


‘« severus,”’ is supported by Reg.I.,and by the 
Edit. Prine. 


ANT 


to Delphi as a present, on account of the 
battle of Thyre. Other imitations per- 
formed by this artist, are enumerated by 
Heyne, (Excurs. 3. ad Ain. II. p. 323. 
ed. 3.) The date of the battle above alluded 
to, generally fixed by the learned about 
Olymp. 58, may by some be urged against 
our decision, in respect to the period, 
in which AnripHanes flourished; but 
Miiller has properly observed, that the 
present in question, like many others of 
the Tegeans, was made long after the 
victory, which it was designed to celebrate. 
Probably some states procured certain 
statues to be made, in order to shew their 
own right to victories, which were falsely 
claimed, at a considerable distance of 
time, by their enemies. 

Antipurtus I., painter born in Aigypt, 
mentioned by Quintil. 12. 10, as possessing 
the greatest readiness in his profession, 
and compared by many to the most emi- 
nent artists, ArPELLES, PrRoroGENEs, and 
Lystrrus. (See Theo Progymn. 1, Varr. 
R. R. 2. 2.) He is twice mentioned by 
Pliny, with an enumeration of his most 
remarkable productions. We have in 
35. 11. 40, “ Antiphilus puero ignem 
conflante Jaudatur,’ ac pulchra* alias domo 
splendescente ipsiusque pueri ore; item 
lanificio, in quo properant omnium mulierum 
pensa; Ptolemo venante: sed nobilissimo 
Satyro cum pelle pantherina, quem Apo- 
scopeuonta® appellant.” In Pliny 35. 10. 37, 
we read “ Parva et Callicles fecit, item 
Calades comicis tabellis, utraque Anti- 
philus. Namgue® et Hesionam nobilem 
pinxit, et Alexandrum ac Philippum cum 
Minerva, qui sunt in schola in Octaviae 
porticibus, et in Philippi Liberum patrem, 
Alexandrum puerum, Hippolytum tauro 
emisso expayescentem,’ in Pompeia vero 
Cadmum et Europen. Idem jocoso no- 


mine Gryllum deridiculi® habitus pinxit, | 


unde hoc genus picture grylli vocantur. 
Ipsein Aigypto natus didicit a Ctesidemo.” 
The supposition of Harduin, that two dis- 
tinguished painters of the name ANTIPHI- 
LUS are spoken of by Pliny, is without any 
foundation; for the picture of Ptolemy 
engaged in hunting, mentioned in the 
former passage, and the circumstance that 
Afgypt was the birth-place of the artist, 
noticed in the latter, seem, when they are 
compared, to vindicate the opinion, that 
the same individual is referred to. The 
time in which Anvipuicus ficurished, is 


properly inferred from his productions, to | 
have been the age of Alexander the Great, | 


and that of Ptolemy I., king of A‘gypt. 


* This is the reading of Reg. I. Commonly | 


* laudatus.”” 5 
4 {| have retained this word on the authority of 
eg. J., though in Reg. II., Dufresn. I. Colbert. 


Reg. I 
and Edit. I. we have “ pulchre,” a word which at | 


first view appears preferable. But even this pas- 
Sage, oli more minute inquiry, will be found to 
exhibit the excellence of Reg. 1.; for “ pu/chra”’ 
is not to be understood as the abl. sing.—the idea 
entertained by AZeyer, (Hist. Art. P. 1. p. 194.) 
but as the neuf. pl., emploved with an adverbial 
force. Compare }’echner, Hellenol. 213, with the 
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It appears that, when he was a young man 
he was introduced to the court of Philip of 
Macedo; for he took a portrait of this 
prince, and one of Alexander, when he 
was aboy. After the death of Alexander, 
it is probable that he accompanied Ptolemy, 
to whose lot the government of Aigypt 
fell, into his own country; and here he 
seems to have made the painting of Ptolemy 
engaged in the chase. From these cireum- 
stances we must obviously conclude, that 
he exercised his art between B. C. 356, the 
year in which Alexander was born, and 
B. C. 320, the time in which Ptolemy 
governed Avgypt. ‘Thus he was a contem- 
porary of APELLES, whom he is said by 
Lucian to have endeavoured to rival. 

II. An architect, age and country un- 
certain. In connection with Porumus and 
Mercactrs, he constructed at Olympia, 
for the Carthaginians, a repository for their 
presents, (Paus. 6. 19. 4.) 

ANTISTATES, architect, Vitruv. Pref. 7. 
15. “Athenis Antistates et Calleschros 
et Antimachides et Porinos architecti 


| Pisistrato exdem Jovi Olympio facienti 


fundamenta constituerunt. Post mortem 
autem ejus propter interpellationem rei- 
publicae incepta reliquerunt.” The history 
of the celebrated temple here referred to, 
is given by Meursius, (Athen. Attic. 1. 10.) 
See also Jacobs, (in Amalth. 2, 248.) 

ANTORIDES, painter, contemporary of 
Evururanor, and whom we must refer to 
about Olymp. 110.; mentioned by Pliny 
35. 10. 30. “ Hujus fuerat eitatis Ari- 
stides, Thebani discipulus, fucrunt et filti 
Niceros et Aristo, cujus est Satyrus cum 
seypho coronatus; discipuli Antorides et 
Euphranor, de quibus mox dicetur.” This 
reading I have adopted with Brotier, on 
the authority of Cod. Voss., Reg. I., 
Edit. I., and in opposition to the views of 
J. Fr. Gronovius. According to it, the 
true arrangement of the artists adverted to 
by Pliny, is the following: — 


ARISTIDES the Theban, 
Nicrros and Artsro his sons,— 
ARISTIDES his pupil; 
ANTORIDES and Huryranor, 
Pupils of the yo.nger ARisTIDEs. 


APATURIUS, painter of tragic scenes, 
born at Alabanda, but of age uncertain; 
short account of him in Vitruv. 8. 5. 4.— 
Meyer, (Hist. Art. 2, 204,) conjectures 
that this artist lived in the time of Vitruy. 
himself; but the incorrectness of this 
opinion is evident from the two subjoined 
sentences of Vitr.: “‘ Videamus item nune 


remarks of Heusing., Heins. ad Claud. Cons. Prob. 
Olybr. 120, and Zgen ad Copan, p. 27. 

5 This is the reading of Cod. Voss., Reg. I. II. 
Dufresn. 1. Commonly “ 4poscoponta,” or ‘‘Apo- 
scopunta,” each of which termsis erroneous. The 
word is improperly interpreted by Dalechamp, 
but rightly by Joseph Scaliger ad Priap. 148. 
Sciopp., and Béttiger, de Archeol. Pict. 1. p. 202. 

6 This lectionis supported by E-eg. I. Dufresn. I. 
The common reading is ‘* nam.” 

7 A picture of this kind is described by Philo- 
stratus, Imag, 2. 4. 

8 This reading rests on Reg. I, Edit. I. 
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ne Apaturii scena efficiat et nos Alabandeos 
et Abderitas.” ‘“ Utinam dii immortales 
fecissent, ut lLicinius  revivisceret, et 
corrigeret hance amentiam tectoriorumque 
errantia instituta.” In the latter sentence, 
it is highly probable that ‘“ Licymnius” 
should be substituted for “ Zicinius,” as 
the name of the censurer of ApaTuRIUS; 
for “Licinius” certainly cannot be regarded 
as a Greek name. 

APELLAS, Statuary, said by Pliny 34. 8. 19, 
to have made certain females in the posture 
of adoration, and whom Télkenius (Amalth. 
3, 128,) rightly asserts to have made the 
statue of Cynisca, a female who obtained 
a victory at the Olympic Games. ‘This 
opinion, indeed, accords with the general 
statement of Pliny; for the statues of 
victors at the Public Games, were fre- 
quently formed in a posture resembling 
that of adoration, with the hands extended 
and raised on high, (Béttiger, Mythol. ex 
Artis Opp. Mllustr. 1,51.) a fact sufficiently 
evident from the celebrated brazen statue 
now at Berlin. Pausanias, after referring 
to the account given of Cynisea, 3. 8. 1, 
thus notices her statue: —Ilezroinrae 0& év 
OdupTria Tapa Toy avdpiavTa Tov Tpwidov 
Aidov Konic Kai appa TE imTwY Kai avi}p 
WviuoyxocKkata’ric Kuviscaceixwy  Ameov 
Téxyyn. Véypamrar oé cai émvypappara éc¢ 
THY Kuyvioxay tyovta. (6. 1. 2.) From 
the above data, we can easily determine 
the period, in which ArreLuas lived. For, 
as Cynisca was the daughter of Archi- 
damus IJ., and the sister of Agis I]. and 
Agesilaus IT., the latter of whom died in 
AXigypt, in Olymp. 104. 3, B. C. 362, at 
the age of 84 years, we must conclude that 
our artist flourished from about Olymp. 
87, to Olymp. 95, B. C. 430, 400. Hence 
we discover the chronological error of 
Winckelmann, ( Opp. 4, 31,) who confounds 
the artist before us with AprELLrs the 
celebrated painter, who lived in a later 
period. 

ApeLtEs J., painter, exalted by the 
united testimony of all antiquity, to the 
very highest eminence in his profession, so 
that the art of painting was sometimes 
termed “ars Apellea,” as in Mart. 11. 9, 
Stat. Silv. 1. 1. 100. Among the moderns, 
J. H. Vossius (Epist. Myth. 11. p. 230,) has 
written excellently on the merits of 
APELLES; and one sentence of this distin- 
guished critic, so unhappily removed by a 
premature death, I will here adduce:— 
« Among the most esteemed was the 
Anadyomene or Venus, the sea-born of 
Apretres of the island of Cos, who with 
brilliant imagination, and penetrating judg- 
ment, and with the experience of ready 
excellence and adorned taste, united a 
soul of the most harmless demeanour.” 
Ancient writers differ as to the country of 
Apres, Pliny and Ovid (A. Am. 3. 401, 
Pont. 4. 1. 29,) mention Cos; Suidas 


9 The reading ‘‘verum et omnes” I have 
adopted on the authority of Reg. I. 11. Dufresn. 1. 
Colbert. Edit. 1., instead of the common lection, 
in which the conj. ‘‘ ef’? is omitted. The repe- 
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contends for Colopho; Strabo, (14. p. 642,) 
and Lucian (3. 127. ed. R.) notice him as 
an Ephesian; but the origin of the last 
opinion is sufficiently accounted for in the 
following remark of Suidas, ’Aze\\je 
Kodogwrioe, Yécer OE "Edéotoc, Zwypadoc, 
pasnrne Uapdirov Tov ApgitoNXirov, mpo~ 
TEpoy Oé Epopov Tov ’Edecion, vide Ivsiov, 
adedpoe Krnowyov, kai avrov Cwypagov. 
Another reason why APELLES was by 
some termed an Ephesian, is assigned by 
the acute and discriminating Todkenius, 
(Amalth. III. 123,) viz. that he was 
instructed at Ephesus, and that the name 
of the place, in which he was trained, ren- 
dered comparatively obscure the name of 
the city, which gave birth to him. The 
statement of Suidas, that the citizenship of 
EX\phesus was conferred on APELLES, as 
a mark of distinction, has led Junius 
to conjecture, and not without a degree 
of probability, that the island Cos thus 
adopted the artist, after he had ennobled 
it by his statue of Venus. There can be 
no question as to the period, in which 
APELLES flourished; because it is univer- 
sally admitted, that Alexander the Great 
would not suffer his portrait to be taken 
by any other artist. The error of Lucian 
on this point, has been ably refuted by 
Tolkenius (/. ec.) and to his remarks the 


reader is referred for perfect satisfaction. _ 


According to the most exact calculations of 
this writer, APELLES must have been engaged 
in his profession, from about Oiymp. 107, 
to Olymp. 118. His instructors were 
Epnorus the Ephesian, (see Suzdas,) 
Pampuitus of Amphipolis, (Suidas, Plin. 
35. 10. 36, 35. 11. 45,) and Mrtanrutius 
(Plutarch Arato;) and when he became 
the pupil of these artists at Sicyo, he had 
himself acquired some distinction by his 


paintings. Plutarch Arato 13, “Qore Kai 


"ATedAHY Exéivoy On Savpalopmevoy adi- 
Kéodat Kai ovyyevicdau Tolc avdpaow ei 
TaravTw THe Odénc 7} THE TExVNC OEdmEVOY 
peradaBeiy. Atheneus (x. p. 420,) as- 
signs to him a fourth tutor, of the name of 
Arcrsitaus. The Crrstocnus, whom 
Suidas mentions as his brother, appears to 
have been the same person as CTESILOCHUS, 
who is noticed by Pliny (35. 11. 40,) as 
his pupil; and one of these writers is 
probably to be corrected so as to accord 
with the other. The most important 
passage respecting APELLES, occurs in 
Pliny 35. 10. 36.; and this passage, con- 
taining an enumeration of nearly all his 
productions, I will now cite, rectifying the 
text according to the best MSS., and 
adding in notes, whatever can be derived 
from other writers, to illustrate the words 
of Pliny. Those paintings, which Pliny 
has omitted to notice, I will afterwards 
mention. 

« Verum et omnes® prius genitos futu- 
rosque postea, superavit Apelles Cous 


tition of the conj. et-que or et-et,is an approved 
method of construction. See Horat. Tursell. 
Part, 222, Ramshorn Gram. L. 518. 
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Olympiade CXI1. Pictura plura solus 
propinavit!? quam ceteri omnes; contulit 
voluminibus etiam editis,! que doctrinam 
eam continent. Precipua ejus in arte 
venustas fuit; cum eadem etate maximi 
pictores essent, quorum opera cum admi- 
raretur, omnibus collaudatis,? deesse lis 
unam illam suam? Venerem dicebat, quam 
Greei Charita vocant; cetera omnia atti- 
gisse,* sed hoc solo® sibi neminem parem. 
Et aliam gloriam usurpavit, cum Protogenis 
opus immensi laboris ac curee supra modum 
anxie miraretur. Dixit enim; omnia sibi 
cum illo paria esse, aut illi meliora, sed 
uno se prestare, quod manum de tabula® 
sciret tollere, memorabili precepto, nocere 
sepe nimiam diligentiam. Fuit autem 
non minoris simplicitatis quam artis. 
Melanthio de dispositione cedebat, Ascle- 
piodoro de mensuris, hoc est, quando quid 
a quoque’ distare deberet. 

“ Scitum est ® inter Protogenem et eum 
quod accidit. lle Rhodo vivebat, quo 
cum Apelles navigasset, avidus cognoscendi 
opera ejus, fama tantum sibi cogniti, con- 
tinuo officimam petit. Aberat ipse, sed 
tabulam ample magnitudinis in machina 
aptatam picture una custodiebat anus. 
Hee foris esse Protogenem respondit,!° 
interrogavitque, a quo quesitum diceret. 


10 The common reading is ‘“ Picture plura 
solus prope quam ceteri omnes contulit, volu- 
minibus,” &c. But ‘“ propinavit’? occurs in 
Reg. I. and in Cod. Pint. which exhibits also 
“pietura;’”? and on the authority of these MSS. 
Ihave restored the above more difficult reading, 
with aslight alteration of the punctuation. The 
verb “‘ propino”’ isapplied, in its primary accep- 
tation, to a person who hands a cup to another, 
that he may drink out of it; but in this passage, 
it is aeeaadly transferred to an artist, who raises 
any art toa higher perfection than it had before 
attained, and transmits it in this state to his suc- 
cessors. Even the reading, which! have adopted, 
is, not, however, perfectly satisfactory to my 
mind; for ‘“ contulit’” appears to me to have 
been a gloss on “‘propinavit,” and itsintrodnction 
into the text, probably originated the reading 
sf picture.” 

These words are illustrated by a subsequent 
remark of Pliny, ‘“ Apellis discipulus Perseus, ad 
quem de hac arte scripsit.” 

2 Commonly ‘ collaudatis omnibus.” The 
reading, which I have given, is supported by 
Reg. I. Dufresn. I. Edit. I. 

3 The reading “unam illam suam’’ I have 
adopted from Edit. I. In the common lection, 
“illam suam’’ are omitted; Reg. I. has “ illam 
unam,” to which the reading of Edit. I. seems 
preferable, and Cod. Colbert. supports in some 
geptee the reading, which I have chosen, by 
exhibiting ‘‘ unam illam.’’ The word “ swam” 
is explained by the remarks, which immediately 
follow. The arrangement of the terms ‘‘ illam 
suam,” is that which | have adopted in another 
passage, on the authority of all the MSS.; and it 
is that, which the usages of the Latin language 
require. See Cic. Att.\.19,2.2I. In illustration 
of the idea conveyed, compare Quintil. 12. 10. 
““Ingenio et gratia, quam in se ipso maxime 
actat, Apelles est prestantissimus.” Plutarch, 
however, ( Demetr. 22,)and lian, ( V.H.12. 41,) 
in adverting to the observation of APELLES, on 
the work of PROTOGENES, simply state that he 
claimed for himself the merit of superior grace 
in his productions, and do not mention the 
Temark assigned to him by Pliny, that he knew 
when to desist, lest excessive application should 
impair the excellence of his productions. This 
admonition of APELLES has been noticed by 
Cic. Orat. 22.73, and Quintil. 10, 4. 

4“ Attigisse” is the reading of Reg. I. which 
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Ab hoe, inquit Apelles, arreptoque penicillo 
lineam ex colore duxit summe tenuitatis 
per tabulam. Reverso Protogene, que 
gesta erant, anus indicavit. Ferunt arti- 
ficem protinus contemplata subtilitate! 
dixisse: Apellem venisse, non cadere? 
in alium tam absolutum opus; ipsumque 
alio colore tenuiorem lineam penicillo® 
duxisse. abeuntemque precepisse,* si redis- 
set ille, ostenderet adjiceretque hune esse 
quem quereret; atqueitaevenit. Revertitur 
enim Apelles, sed vinci erubescens, tertio 
colore lineas secuit, nullum_ relinquens 
amplius subtilitati locum. At Protogenes 
victum se confessus, in portum devolavit 
hospitem querens. Placuitque sic eam 
tabulam posteris tradi, omnium quidem, sed 
artificum precipuo miraculo. Consumptam 
eam priore incendio Czsaris domus® in 
Palatio audio, spectatam olim tanto spatio 
nihil aliud continentem, quam III lineas® 
visum effugientes, inter egregia multorum 
opera inani similem et eo ipso allicientem 
omnique opere nobiliorem. 

“ Apelli fuit alioqui perpetua consue- 
tudo, nunquam tam occupatam diem agen- 
di, ut non lineam ducendo  exerceret 
artem: quod ab eo in proverbium venit. 
Idem perfecta opera proponebat’ in per- 
gula transeuntibus, atque ipse post tabu- 


Ihave preferred to the usual term “ contigisse.” 
The words ‘‘ eos ex iis” can be easily supplied 
from the context, ( Ramshorn, Gr. Lat. 433.) 

5 The reading “‘ hoc solo” is that of Reg. I. II. 
Colbert. Brotier gives ‘‘ hac soli;” and Kdit. I. 
has ‘‘ hoc soli.” 

6 This is the reading of Edit. I.; clause is com- 
monly written ‘‘ manum ille de tabula non sciret 
tollere.” But the pron. ‘“ille” is wanting in all 
the MSS., which 1 have collated; and if this is 
discarded, the negative ady. ‘‘ non” must also be 
rejected, or the sentence becomes inconsistent 
and absurd. 

7 See the art. Amphio. 

8 The remarks of the ancients on this painting 
have been ccllected by Béttiger,( Archeol. Pict. \. 
p. 153.) See also Quatremeére de Quincy, ( Recueil 
de Dissertations sur differens Sujets de v Antiq. 
388, Paris, 1817,) and Meyer, ( Hist. Art. 1, 181.) 

9 This arrangement of the words is sanctioned 
by Reg. I. Dufresn. I. The common reading is, 
“anus una custodiebat.” 

10 The MSS adverted to in the last note support 
this arrangement; and I have preferred it to the 
common reading, ‘‘ Hee Protogenem foris esse 
respondit.” 

1 This is the reading of Reg. I. Fdit.1.; com- 
monly ‘‘ contemplatum subtilitatem.” 

2 The usual reading is ‘‘ non enim cadere,” but 
the conj. is wanting in Reg. 1. Dufresn. I. 

3 The readings of most of our late Edd. of 
Pliny, “‘ lineam in illaipsa duxisse,”’ has greatly 
perplexed those, who have undertaken the inter- 
pretation of this narrative. Instead of ‘‘ in illa 
tipsa’’ Dufresn. I. Reg. Il. Colbert. Edit. I. have 
“ penicillo ;” and Reg. I. has ‘‘ in illa ipsa,” but 
with the word ‘‘ penicillo”’ written above. 

4 This is the reading of Reg. I. Dufresn. 1. The 
common lection is ‘‘ precepisseque abeuntem.”’ 

5 | have adopted this reading instead of “‘domus 
Cesaris,” on the authority of Cod. Voss., Reg. I. 
Dufresn. I. 

6 “ Voss. ‘ continentem quam in lineas.’ Voluit 
‘quam JIT. lincas, sive ‘tres lineas””” J. Fr. 
Gronovius —This excellent emendation has been 
improperly passed over by Brotier. ‘The reading 
of Cod. Voss. seems to have been that of the MS., 
from which Edit. I. was taken, for we have in 
this, “‘ illineas.” 

7 A similar statement is made respecting 
PHIDIAS, by Lucian, (imag. 14.T. 2. p. 492.) 
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lam ® latens vitia que notarentur auscultabat 
vulgum diligentiorem judicem quam se 
preferens. Feruntque a sutore reprehen- 
sum quod in crepidis una pauciores intus 
fecisset ansas; eodem postero die, superbo 
emendatione® pristinze admonitionis cavil- 
lante circa crus, indignatum prospexisse, 
denuntiantem ne supra crepidam sutor!? 
judicaret, quod et ipsum in proverbium 
venit. Fuit! enim et comitas illi: propter 
quod gratior Alexandro Magno frequenter in 
officinam ventitanti, (unde utjam diximus ab 
alio pingi se vetuerat edicto,”) sed in officina 
imperite multa disserenti, silentium comiter 
suadebat, rideri eum dicens a pueris qui colo- 
res tererent.? Tantum erat auctoritati juris 
in regem, alioquin iracundum, quamquam 
Alexander honorem ei clarissimo perhibuit 
exemplo. Namque cum dilectam sibi ex 
pallacis suis preecipue, nomine Campaspen,* 
nudam pingi ob admirationem forme ab 
Apelle jussisset, eumque, dum _paret, 
captum amore sensisset, dono dedit,? ma- 
gnus animo, major imperio sui, nec minor 
hoe facto quam victoria aliqua. Quippe 
se vicit, nee torum tantum suum, sed etiam 
affectum donavit artifici, ne dilecte quidem 
respectu motus, ut que modo regis fuisset, 
modo pictoris esset. Sunt qui Venerem Ana- 
dyomenen illo pictam exemplari putant.® 

« Apelles et in emulis benignus,’ Pro- 
togeni dignationem primus Rhodi constituit. 
Sordebat suis ut plerumque domestica: 


There is an allusion to APELLES in Valer. 
Max 8.12.3. 

8 The common reading is “‘ afque post ipsam 
tabulam latens.” have restored the true lection, 
on the authority of Reg. I. Dufresn. I. Ed. I. 

9 The reading ‘“ superbo emendatione,’ which 
I have given, is that usually approved, as sug- 
gested by the terms ‘‘ super vocem,” which are 
found in all MSS. Perhaps, however, the con- 
jecture of Durandus, ‘‘ superbo ex emendatione ” 
is to be preferred. 

10 [ have inserted the term “ sutor,” though 
not in our late Edd., on the authority of Reg. I. 
Dufresn. I. Colbert. Edit. 1. 

1 This whole passage I have given according to 
the Edit. Prine., the reading of which is confirm- 
ed by Codd. Paris. and chiefly by Reg. I. ‘“‘ @uod”’ 
occurs in Edit. I. and Dufresn. I.: the other 
MSS. and Edd. have ‘‘ quam.” The construction, 
which is presented to us, if we adopt the former, 
is similar to that in Nep. Cim. 3, ‘‘ Testarum 
suffragiis, quod illi ostracismum vocant,’’—and 
in Thuc. 1.59. Tpérovracémi rv Maxedo- 
viay, a Omep Kai TO TPOTEPOY eEETETOVTO. 
After ‘‘ Magno” the verb “ erat’ has been usually 
introduced; but I have expunged it on the au- 
thority of Edit. I. Reg. 1. Dufresn. I., and thus 
the expression ‘‘ Alexandro Magno” must be 
construed with “‘ swadebat.” Instead of ‘‘ unde,” 
which is supported by Kdit. I. Reg. I. Colbert. 
we usually find “nam.” ‘ Jam’ is not intro- 
duced into most of our Edd., and these Edd. 
have “ sed et in;” but the reading, which I have 
adopted, is confirmed by Edit. 1. Reg. 1. Dufresn.1. 
The arrangement, ‘‘ pingi se vetuerat,’ 1 have 
preferred to “ se pingi vetuerat,” on the authority 
of Edit. I. Codd. Voss. Reg. II., Colbert. 

2 Respecting this command, see also Cic. Fam. 
5. 12. 13, Hor. Ep. 2. 1. 239, Valer. Max. 8. 
11. 2, Arrian. Anab.1.16.7. Apul. Flor. quoted 
under Lysippus, Himerius p. 287. Wernsd. 

3 Plutarch, in his treatise on the Difference 
between a Friend anda Flatterer, p. 58, and in 
that on Calmness of Mind, p. 471, mentions that 
these words were addressed by APELLES not to 
Alexander, but to Megabyzus the Persian. The 
reply is put into the mouth of ZEuxIs by 
Ailian, V. H. 2. 2. 
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percunctantique, quanti liceret* opera 
effecta, parvum nescio quid dixerat: at 
ille quinquagenis talentis poposcit, famam- 
que dispersit, sese emere ut pro suis 
venderet. Ea res concitavit Rhodios ad 
intelligendum artificem, nec nisi augentibus 
pretium cessit. Imaginem adeo similitu- 
dinis indiscrete pinxit, ut (incredibile dictu, ) 
Apio Grammaticus scriptum reliquerit, 
quendam ex facie hominem ® addivinantem, 
(quos metoposcopos vocant,) ex iis dixisse 
aut future mortis annos aut preeterite. 
Non fuerat® ei gratia in comitatu Alexandri 
cum Ptolemzo: quo regnante Alexandriam 
vi tempestatis expulsus, subornato fraude 
eemulorum plano regio, invitatus ad coenam 
venit: indignantique Ptolemeo, et voca- 
tores suos ostendenti, ut diceret a quo 
eorum inyitatus esset, arrepto carbone 
exstincto e foculo, imaginem in pariecte 
delineavit, agnoscente vultum plani rege, 
ex inchoato protinus. Pinxit et Antigoni 
regis imaginem altero lumine orbam,'? 
prius excogitata ratione vitia condendi: 
obliquam namque fecit, ut quod corpori 
deerat, picture potius deesse videretur: 
tantumque eam partem e facie ostendit, 
quam totam poterat ostendere. Sunt inter 
opera ejus,! exspirantium imagines. Que 
autem nobilissima sit, non est facile dictu. 

« Venerem exeuntem e mari Divus 
Augustus dicayit in delubro patris Cesaris, 
que Anadyomene vocatur,” versibus Grecis 


4 This female istermed by lian V. H. 12, 34. 
Ilaykaorn, and thus the opinion of Harduin is 
highly probable, that Ilaykaorn should be 
substituted in Lucian, Imag.7. T.2. p. 465. for 
Wakarn. 

5 Usually “dono eam dedit,” a reading sup- 
ported by Reg. If. The pron. is omitted in 
Reg. I. Dufresn. I.; and in Cod. Colbert. it 
occurs after ‘ dedit,’ a circumstance in favor of the 
supposition that it was originally a marginal gloss. 

6 Atheneus (13. 590.) relates, that the Venus 
Anadyomene was taken by APELLES from Phryne, 
whom, at the festival of Neptune, he saw enter 
the sea naked at Eleusis, (Zigen, Opusc. 1, 34.) 

7 After “ benignus” it has been usual to intro- 
duce a full stop. The comma appears preferable. 

* [It has been conjectured by J. Fr. Gronovius 
(Obs. Eccles. 6. p. 69.) that this passage should be 
altered to “quanti licitarentur—dixerant” so that 
the last verb should be referred to the nom. 
“ Rhodii” understood. But the frequent use of 
“livet” in forms of buying and selling, seems to es- 
tablish the common reading, (Gesner, Thes.L.L.) 

ADDENDA.] 

8 This is the reading of Reg. I. Dufresn. I. 
Edit. I. The word “ hominem’ is to be construed 
with ‘* quendam.” 

9 The narrative of Lucian respecting this trans- 
action, has been already adverted to. That 
ANTIPHILUS was one of the rivals of APELLES, 
here referred to by Pliny, is probable from the 
remarks, which have been offered under the name 
of that artist. Det 

10 Quintil. 2. 13. ‘‘ Habet in pictura speciem 
tota facies. Apelles tamen imaginem Antigoni 
latere tantum altero ostendit, ut amissi oculi 
deformitas lateret.” Strabo, (14. p. 657.) mentions 
one portrait of Antigonus, in the possession of the 
inhabitants of Cos. Whether it was the picture 
here noticed by Pliny, or one of those afterwards 
mentioned, cannot be determined. | ; 

1 Usually “‘ejus et:” the conj. is wanting in 
Reg. I. 11. Dufresn. I. Colbert. ; 

2This statue of Venus has been universally 
regarded as the master-piece of APELLES: see 
Prop. Hl. 3.7.11. Burm. A description of it is 
given in several Greek Epigrams, Antip. Sidon. in 
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tali opere, dum laudatur, victo,? sed illu- 
strato, cujus* inferiorem partem corruptam 
qui refecerit, non potuit reperiri. Verum 
ipsa injuria cessit in gloriam artificis. 
Consenuit hee tabula carie: aliamque 
pro ea Nero principatu substituit suo, 
Dorothei manu. Apelles inchoaverat et° 
aliam Venerem Cois, superaturus etiam 
illam suam priorem. Invidit mors peracta 
parte, nec qui succederet operi ad_pre- 
scripta® lineamenta inventus est.” Pinxit 
et Alexandrum Magnum fulmen tenentem ° 
in templo Hphesie Diane viginti talentis 
auri. Digiti eminere videntur, et fulmen 
extra tabulam esse. Legentes meminerint 
omnia ea quatuor coloribus® facta. Im- 
mane tabule pretium accepit aureos men- 
sura non numero.!? 

« Pinxit et Megabyzi! sacerdotis Diane 
Ephesie pompam, Cltum equo ad bel- 
lum festinantem, galeamque? poscenti ar- 
migerum porrigentem. Alexandrum et 
Philippum quoties pinxerit, enumerare 
supervacuum est. Mirantur ejus Abronem * 
Samii, et Menandrum*regem Cariz Rhodil. 


Anth. Planud.4.12.178. (Append. Anth. Palat. 2, 
679.) and others, 179-82. duson. eae 104, and 
consult on these passages, the excellent remarks of 
dlgen, (Opusc. 1, 15. 34.) who enters into the ques- 
tion of the time, in which this statue of Venus was 
made bytheartist, andthe female, whom he had as 
hismodel. The remarks of Plinyrespecting Augu- 
stus, are confirmed by Stravo, 14. p. 657, with the 
addition of some other particulars: "Ry 6é TD 


mpoaorely TO 'AokAnTuEidy oti opddpa 
evOogov Kai TONY AvasnpaTwY jEeoToY 
z ? ~ ? , 

igpoy, év oic éoti kai 0 AzmedNov Aytiyovoc: 
"Hy 0é kai » avadvopévyn “Adpodirn, i} voy 
avacera TY Sep Kaioape ty “Pwpy, Tov 
~ ~ 2 Bape eo ES Seen \ 2 ; 

BeBacrov avasevTos TH Tarpl THY GOXN- 
yérly TOU yévoug avrov: gaci Oe Toic 
Kwowe ayti Tie ypadig Exatoy TahayTwv 
apeow yEevéosai TOV TpooTayTévToe pbpov. 
_ 3 The perusal of this sentence suggests the 
inquiry, ‘ Can it besaid, that the Venus Anady- 
omene of APELLES was surpassed in excellence by 
the Greek verses referred to?’ The conjecture of 


Harduin, “non victo” is certainly far preferable 
to the received reading. 

4 I have adopted ‘“ cujus,’ instead of the 
common reading ‘“ hujus,” on the authority of 
Dufresn. I. Edit. I. 

5 I have introduced the conj. “et,” on the 
authority of Reg. I. 11. Dufresn. I. Colbert.; and 
from the same MSS. I have given “ illam swam,” 
inverting the previous order of the words. 

6 ‘This is the reading of the MSS. just named; 
usually “‘scripta.” 

7 This second painting of Venus, left unfinished 
by the artist at his death, is noticed by Cic. Fam. 
1.9, Off. 3. 2, Pliny 35. 11. 40. 

8 This narrative accords with the statements of 
other writers. Plutarch says, (Fort. Alexand. 


M.2.3,) "Eypabe roy Kepavvoddpov ottwe 
evapyGe Kai KeKpapevwc, Ware heya Ort 
Ovoty “AdsEavdpoiy 6 piv Bilirmov yéyo- 
vey avikyroc, 6 dé Améehov apipnroe, 
(Vit. Alex. M. 4.) ’Areddie ypddwy roy 
Kepavvodopoy ovK zuysioato Tijyv xpday, 
ANNE Parorepoy Kai wWETIVWpEVOY ExoinoEY* 
qv O& evKde, HE pac, 7 O& EvKdrNC 
exepoiviocey avrou TEpi TO OTHI0C padutra 
Kal TO TpdcwTroy. The opinion of Lysippus on 
this painting, is mentioned by Plut. (Is. et Os. 22.) 
Ei Avowrmog 6 wddorne ’AmeAAHY ipip- 
Paro roy Lwypagov, Ort tiv ’AdeEdvdpov 
Yeapur cikdva kepavydy ivexeipioev, adroc 
0& Noyxny, je riy dd~av ovde Eig Apatps- 
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Item Anceum*® Alexandrize Gorgesthenem 
trageedum, Romae Castorem et Pollucem, 
cum Vietoria et Alexandro Magno: item 
belli imaginem restrictis ad terga manibus 
Alexandro in curru triumphante. Quas 
utrasque tabulas Divus Augustus in Fori 
sui celeberrimis partibus® dicaverat sim- 
plicitate moderata, Divus Claudius pluris 
existimavit, utrisque excisa Alexandri facie,” 
Divi Augusti imaginem subdere. Ejusdem 
arbitrantur manu esse et in Antoni templo 
Herculem aversum: ut quod est difficilli- 
mum, faciem ejus ostendat verius pictura 
quam promittat. Pinxit et heroa nudum 
eaque pictura naturam ipsam provocayit.® 

“ Hst et equus ejus, sive fuit, pictus in 
certamine: quod judicium ad mutas qua- 
drupedes provocavit ab hominibus. Namque 
ambitu prevalere emulos® sentiens, sin- 
gulorum picturas inductis equis ostendit: 
Apellis tantum equo adhinnivere,'® idque 
et postea semper illius experimentum artis 
ostentatur. Fecit et Neoptolemum ex 
equo adversus Persas, Archelaum! cum 
uxore et filia, Antigonum thoracatum cum 


o&Tal xpovog aXnSuUIY Kal lay odicav. 
Compare Meyer (Hist. Art. 2, 176.) 

9 This statement had been previously made by 
Pliny c. 7. S. 32. Cicero seems to have held a 
different opinion, ( Brut. 18.70.) 

19 This sentence seems to be erroneously given 
in all MSS.; but the true reading may probably 
be ascertained from Edit. I., though this Ed. is 
not, even here, entirely free from errors. It ex- 
hibits, ‘‘ Jmmane pretium ejus tabula in nummo 
aureo mensuram accepit non numero.” The im- 
mense price given for the picture had been before 
referred to by Pliny, though in that passage 
Edit. I. has ‘ X. talentis.” In respect to the 
reading of the sentence before us, the prep. SP 
seems to have been derived from the last e of 
“ tabule,”’ and the first letter of the following 
word; and the words of Pliny appear to have 
been, “‘ Jmmane pretium ejus tabule nummorum 
aureorum mensura accepit, non numero.” 

1 Respecting the Wegabyzi, see Hesych. v. Ms- 
yapifrordoyot, Hemsterh. ad Lucian. il. 134. 
Perizon. ad #lian, V. H. 2.2, and the authors 
referred to by Wyttenb. ad Plut. Opp. Mor. 58. 
( Anim. 471.) 

2 This is the reading of Cod. Voss.; usually the 
conj. “ que” has been omitted. 

3 In illustration of “ Abronem,” see Welcker 
ad Philostr. Imag. 211. 

4 The word “ Menandrum” 
Pliny, or his transcribers. 

5 Respecting the Ancei, see Nitzschii Lexicon 
Myth. ed. Klopfer.1, 191. 

6 This arrangement of the words “ celeberrimis 
partibus” I have given on the authority of the 
four Codd. Par., which I have examined; usually 
written ‘ partibus cel.” 

7 The reading “ Alexandri facie” is found in 
Reg. I. Dufresn. I. Hdit. I. Commonly ‘facie 
Alexandri.” 

8 In Codd. Reg. iI. Colbert. Acad. Gud. this 
sentence is read im a manner, which entirely 
changes its meaning:—‘ Pinxit et Hero et 
Leandrum, ad quam picturam natura eum provo- 
cavit.” I have already advanced the opinion, 
( Amalth, 3, 297.) that both sentences were written 
by Pliny, and thus one lection appearsin oneMS., 
and another in another: neither lection correctly 
exhibits the words of Pliny. 

2 Usually “ emulos prevalere.” The reading 
given is that of Reg. I. 

J0 This narrative is given with some slight 
difference by lian, V. H.2.3, and this writer 
relates also, (H. A. 4, 50.) that APELLES, in 
painting a horse, committed some error, adding 
at the same time, that some attributed this error 
not to APELLES, but to Nico. 

1 This Archelaus was made governor of Susa, 

| 


is an error of 
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equo incidentem. Peritiores artis prefe- 
runt omnibus ejus operibus eundem regem 
sedentem in equo; Dianam * sacrificantium 
virginum choro mixtam, quibus vicisse 
Homeri versus videtur id ipsum describen- 
tis. Pinxit et que pingi non possunt, 
tonitrua, fulgetra et fulgura, que Bronten, 
Astragen, Ceraunobolian appellant. 

<< Inventa? ejus et ceteris profuere in 
arte. Unum imitari nemo potuit, quod 
absoluta opera atramento illinebat ita tenui, 
ut id ipsum repercussu claritates colorum 
excitaret, custodiretque a pulvere et sordi- 
bus, ad manum intuenti demum appareret ; 
sed et tum ratione magna, ne claritas 
colorum+ aciem offenderet, veluti per lapi- 
dem specularem intuentibus e longinquo, 
et eadem res nimis floridis coloribus auste- 
ritatem occulte daret.” 

In addition to the productions of APELLEs, 
here mentioned by Pliny, others are as- 
signed to him by other authors. He 
assisted Mrt.anruius in painting Aristratus 
the tyrant of Sicyo, (Polemo ap. Plut. 
Arat. 13.) He painted one of the Graces, 
as an ornament for the concert-hall at 
Smyrna, (Paus. 9. 35. 2.) and we learn 
from Stobei Serm. 251. p. 833. (Gesn. 1581. ) 
that he painted the goddess Fortune:— 
"Ameddne 6 Cwypadoe towrydeic Oud ri THY 
Tiyny caSnperny éypabev: oby EornKe 
yap, eize. ‘This last production is pro- 
bably that adverted to by Libanius Ecphras. 
Another picture of this artist, is mentioned 
by Petron. c. 84. 9. 410, a passage which 
has suffered from transcription, and which 
some have unsuccessfully endeavoured to 
correct :— In pinacothecam perveni, vario 
picturarum genere mirabilem. Nam et 
Zeuxidis manus vidi nondum vetustatis 
injuria victas, et Protogenis rudimenta cum 
ipsius Nature veritate certantia non sine 
quodam horrore tractavi. Jam vero Apellis 
quem Greci Monocnemon dicunt, etiam 
adoravi.” This is the reading of Scaliger ; 
but the term ‘‘ Monocnemon,” which he 
has introduced, is not even a plausible 
emendation. Gonsalesius has with greater 
propriety suggested “‘ Monochromon,” which 
has been approved by Dati, (Vite Dei 
Pittori p. 33,) and by Béttiger, (Arch. 
Pict. 1, 171.) The last painting of 
APELLES, which the testimony of Clas- 
sical authors enables us to mention, is that 
adverted to by Solinus, c. 27. :— Basilisci 
reliquias amplo sestertio Pergameni com- 
paraverunt; ut edem Apellis manu insi- 
gnem nec aranee intexerent, neque alites 
involarent, cadaver ejus reticulo aureo sus- 
pensum ibidem locarunt.” 

Two pointed remarks of this artist are 
recorded in the subjoined passages: Clemens 


by Alexander, (Arrian, Exp. Alex. 3. 16. 15, 
Meyer, Hist. Art. 2,177.) 

* (This statue of Diana is ingeniously treated of 

by Welcker, (Append. ad Trilog. disch. 158. 
ADDENDA.] 

2 This reading I have adopted on the sole 
authority of Reg. I., altering, however, the word 
* fulgora,” which that MS. exhibits. In former 
Edd. we find the inconsistent lection, ‘‘ Tonitrua 
fulgura fulgetraque. Bronten,” &c. Welcker ad 
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APO 
Alex. (Ped. 2. 12,) ’AmedAtje 6 Zwyoadoc, 


Seacamevog Twa THY paSntoy “Ehévny 
dvomate TohbxpvooY ypabavra, ® peipa- 
KuoY, EiTEV, fLr) OvVapEVvoe yoapar Kadiy, 
TAovoiay meToincay.—Plut. (de Educ. 
7, 25. Hutt.) Zwypapoe a3dvo¢ ’AmwedAG 
deiZag eikdva, TabThy ton viv yéypagda‘ 6 
O&, Kai Hy jun) AEyyC, EiwEV, OiOa OTL TAaXD 
yéyparrau JavupaZw ot, TH¢ ovyxi ToLabTAac 
meiove yéypapac. Atheneus (13. 588.) 
relates that APELLEs cohabited with Lais, 
of whose beauty he was enamoured, and 
whom he introduced to his house: see 
Jacobs, (in Wiéeland’s Museum Atticum 
3, 177.) 

APELLES II. engraver ou precious stones, 
(Bracci, tab. 27,) name incorrectly given 
by Bracct and Visconti. 

III. Engraver, (ropevrijc,) twice men- 
tioned by Atheneus 11. p. 488. 

APHRODISIUS, sculptor of the first age 
after the birth of Christ, native of Tralles. 
Pliny 36. 5.4. “ Palatinas domos Cesarum 
replevere probatissimis signis Craterus 
cum Pythodoro—et singularis Aphrodisius 
Trallianus.” 

AproLtoporus, I. painter who brought 
the art to a high state of perfection, and 
handed it in this state to Zruxis. His 
character as an artist, and two of his cele- 
brated productions, are noticed by Pliny 
35. 9. 36.‘ In luminibus artis primus reful- 
sit Apollodorus Atheniensis nonagesima 
tertia Olympiade. Hic primus species 
exprimere instituit, primusque gloriam 
penicillo jure contulit. Ejus est sacerdos 


,adorans, et Ajax fulmine incensus, qui 


Pergami spectatur hodie: neque ante eum 
tabula ullius ostenditur, que teneat oculos. 
Ab hoe artis fores apertas Zeuxis Heracle- 
otes intravit.—In eum Apollodorus supra 
scriptus® versus fecit, artem ipsi ablatam 
Zeuxin ferre secum.” ‘There is considerable 
probability in the opinion of Welcker, that 
the portrait described by Pihilostr. 2. 13, was 
taken from the Ajax of ApoLLoDORUs, here 
mentioned by Pliny. This artist is adverted 
to by other ancient writers, who in part 
illustrate the words of Pliny and, shew the 
excellence of ApoLLoporus, and in part 
exhibit his excessive arrogance. Thus 
Plutarch writes, (de Glor. Athen. 2.) 
"ATroAN6dwpoc 6 Zwypagoc, avSpoTwy TpW- 
Toc tEevpwv pI0pay Kai aTdXpwowy oKLAC, 
"AInvatog HY, ov TOC Epyolc EwLyéypaTTat, 
Mopioerat tic ahdAov 7 pysnosrar. In 
illustration of this passage see Facius, 
Excerpt. 175. Hesychius says, Skid, oxiacre, 
imipavera TOU XpwuaToge avripoppoc. 
Ukuaypadiav, Tv oKnvoypadiay ovTw 
héyouot? EdNéyeTo C& Tic Kai AzroA\hOdwpog 
Swypadoc oxroypapocayri Tov oKnvoypadoc: 
Philostr. 290,) offers some remarks on the right 
interpretation of the passage. 

3 One of the inventions of APELLES, is adverted 
to by Pliny 35. 6. 25. 

4 The common reading is ‘* ne colorum claritas 
oculorum aciem,” &c. I have corrected the 
passage on the authority of Reg. I. II. Dufresn. I. 
Colbert., though the third of these MSS. exhibits 
“ colorem”’ instead of ‘‘ colorum.” 


5 This is the reading of Reg. I., Dufresn. les 
Edit. I. The common lection exhibits “ dictus.” 
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otros bf Kai widoy épdper dpSor, Kai ey ToIC 
Zoyoug émrypaperat, Mopnjoera, kK. T. 2. 
Pliny, however, mentions the verse in 
question, which may be translated, a Any 
one may blame this, sooner than imitate it,” 
as placed by ZEuXis, not by APoLLODORUS, 
under one of his paintings. A picture 
of the. Heraclide, Alemene, and the 
daughter of Hercules, supplicating the 
Athenians, when under fear of Eurystheus, 
is mentioned by the Schol. Aristoph Plut. 
385. (p. 113. Hemst. Lips.) as executed 
by ApoLLoporus, I'pag7) pévror éorty ot 
‘Hoakdeida cai “ANcpryn cai “Hoakdéoue 
Suydrnp ’ASnvaiove ixerévovrec, Edpvoséa 
6 dedtorec, HTLc Llapditov ovK Eat we 
pac, ard’ ’AzrodXodwpov. 


The correct- | 





ness of the opinion, that PAMPHILUS was | 


the author of this picture will be examined | 


under the name of that artist; but there 
is no improbability in the supposition, 
that such a picture was executed also by 
APOLLODORUS, Who as an Athenian, and 
as having received from his fellow-citizens 
the highest applause, must have been 
disposed to gratify their national pride. 

IJ. Statuary, country uncertain, but 
flourished about Olymp. 114. The correct- 
ness of this date is evident from a compa- 
rison of the following passages of Pliny, 
the former of which exhibits also the 


violence of temper, and acuteness of judg-_ 


ment, which distinguished this artist :— 
“Silanio Apollodorum fudit fictorem et 
ipsum, sed inter cunctos diligentissimum 
artis, et inimicum sui judicem, crebro 
perfecta signa frangentem, dum _ satiari 
cupiditate artis non quit, et ideo insanum 
cognominatum. Hoc in eo expressit, nec 
hominem ex ere fecit, sed iracundiam.” 


(34. 8. 19.) “Nune percensebo eos, qui | 
ejusdem generis opera fecerunt, ut Apollo- | 


dorus, Androbulus, Asclepiodorus, Aleuas 
philosophos,” (ibid.) Now as Pliny had 
before stated, that SrLanto lived in Olymp. 


114, there can be no question that this was ' 


also the period, in which AProLLoporus 
flourished. The opinion of Thiersch,( Epoch. 


Art. Gr. 3. Adnot. 91.) that StLANiIo made | 


the statue adverted to by Pliny, after the 


inconsistent with the expressions of the 
historian; and the argument, which he 
» adduces,—that AroLLopoRUws occurs as the 
name of the father of CLEOMENES, on the 
base of the Venus de Medici,—is evidently 
without force, because as APOLLODORUS 
Was a common name among the Greeks, 
nothing is more probable than that it refers 
to a different person from the statuary. 
See Heyne ad Fragm. Apollod. 456. 

III. Architect, of the first age after 
Christ, who constructed for Trajan, a 
‘forum,’ a concert-hall, and a place for 
public exercises, in the city of Rome; but 
who was banished by Hadrian, on account 
of some free remarks, which he uttered, 
and afterwards put to death. ( Xiphilinus 
69. p. 1152. Reim.) 

APOLLODOTUS, engraver on precious stones, 
(Bracci 1. tab. 23 & 24.) of uncertain age. 
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APOLLONIDES, engraver on precious 
stones, flourished after PyrcorELEs and 
Alexander the Great; mentioned as having 
acquired considerable reputation, by Pliny 
(37. 1. 4.) “ Post Pyrgotelem Apollonides 
et Cronius in gloria fuere, quique Divi 
Augusti imaginem similem expressit, qua 
postea principes signabant, Dioscurides.” 

Arottontius I., Sculptor, distinguished 
by a bust of Hercules, the extant part of 
which is preserved iu the Vatican Museum 
at Rome; an Athenian, and the son of a 
person termed Nestor, as is evident from 
the Inscr. ATIOAAQNIOS NESTOPOS 
AOHNAIO® EIIOIEI. 

II. Athenian statuary, son of Archias, 
known from the Inser. placed under the 
head of a youthful hero made of brass, 
and foundat Herculaneum: ATLOAAQNIOS 
APXIOY AOHNAIOS EMOQHEE. See 
Museum Hercul. 1. tab. 48, Winckelm. 
Opp. 2, 55. 203. 

III. Sculptor, made the head of a 
young Satyr, now preserved at Egremont- 
House, Petworth. The Inser. is ATIOA AQ- 
NIOS EILOIEI. See Odofr. Miiller, in 
Amalth. 3, 252. 

IV. Engraver on precious 
(Bracci 1. tab. 25.) 

V. Sculptor, who, in connection with 
his brother Tauriscus, constructed a cele- 
brated image of a bull, formerly the property 
of Asinius Pollio. This image is generally 
supposed to be that now known as the 
Farnese Bull, though artists have observed 
several things in the latter performance, 
which argue it to be of a later date. It is 
evident from Pliny 36. 5. 4, that Tauri- 
scus was the brother of ArpoLLoNius: — 
«“ Zethus et Amphio ac Dirce et taurus 
vinculumque ex eodem lapide Rhodo advecta 
opera Apollonii et Taurisci. Parentum 
ii certamen de se fecere: Menecratem 
videri professi, sed esse naturalem Artemi- 
dorum.” In a preceding passage, Pliny 
mentions that TTauriscus was born at 
Tralles. 

Arcesitaus I. statuary, country uncer- 
tain, son of Aristodicus. Diog. L. (Arces.45,) 


stones, 


| relates, that he made a statue of Diana, on 
death of ApoLLopoRUS, appears to me | 


which were inscribed some verses written 
by Simonides. From the circumstance 
we may conclude, that he flourished about 
Olymp. 70. B. C. 500. 

II. Painter of Paros, Pliny 35. 11. 38, 
after noticing the opinion of those, who 
maintained that enamelling was invented 
by ARISTIDES, says, “ Sed aliquanto vetu- 
stiores encauste picture exstitere, ut Poly- 
enoti et Nicanoris et Arcesilai Pariorum.” 
From this passage we may perhaps infer 
that this artist was contemporary with 
Potyenotus, (Olymp. 80,) especially if 
we take the term “ aliquanto” in its strict 
and proper import. If it were certain that 
Atheneus (10. p. 420.) refers to this 
ARCESILAUS, as a tutor of APELLES, and 
if we could place firm reliance on all the 
statements of Athen., we must conclude 
that he flourished about Olymp. 97.; but 
as the name ARcESILAUS was exceedingly 
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frequent, we may suppose another painter 
of this name to have instructed ArELLEs, 
if indeed we admit that Apriirs had a 
tutor of this name. 

III. Painter, lived subsequently to the 
one just named, 


son of TisicratTeEs, | 


(Pliny 35. 11. 40,) who was instructed in | 


the art of statuary by Lysirrus, (34. 8. 19.) 
As therefore Tistcratrres flourished in 
Olymp. 120, we may refer his son to 
Olymp. 128. I have little doubt that the 


picture in honor of Leosthenes, killed in | 


the Lamian War, Olymp. 114. 2, B. C. 323, 
and his sons, was the production of this 
artist, (Paus. 1. 1. 3.) That this painting 
was made after the death of Leosthenes, 
is probable from the very circumstance, 
that it includes his sons. It was kept in 
the Pirzus at Athens. 

IV. Sculptor of the first century before 
Christ, country uncertain. Some of his 
productions are mentioned in the following 
passages of Pliny: —“ M. Varro magnificat 
Arcesilaum, Lucii Lentuli familiarem, cujus 
proplasmata pluris venire solita artificibus 
ipsis quam aliorum opera. Ab hoe factam 
Venerem Genetricem in Foro Cesaris et 
priusquam absolveretur, festinatione dedi- 
candipositam. Eidem®a Lucullo H. 8. LX. 
signum F'elicitatis locatum, cui mors utrius- 
que inviderit. Octavio, equiti Romano 
cratera facere volenti exemplar a gypso 
factum talento.” (35. 12. 45.) “Arcesilaum 
quoque magnificat Varro, cujus se mar- 
moream habuisse leenam tradit, aligerosque 
ludentes cum ea Cupidines, quorum alii 
religatam tenerent, alii e cornu cogerent 
bibere, alii calcearent soccis, omnes ex uno 
lapide.” (36. 5. 4.) To this artist likewise, 
ITwould refer with Harduin that sentence of 
Pliny, which will be cited under Archesita. 

ARCHELAUS, sculptor of Priene, who re- 


presented in an embossed work the apotheo-~ 


sis of Homer; son of APoLLontus, and this 
circumstance has led some erroneously to 
attribute to the latter, the production just 
mentioned, ( Winckelm. Opp. T. 6. P. 1. 
p- 70, Sitebelis Ind. sub voce.) 
ARCHESITA, name of a sculptor, Pliny 
36. 5. 4. “ Pollio Asinius ut fuit acris 
vehementiz, sic quoque spectari monu- 
menta sua voluit. In iis sunt Centauri 
Nymphas gerentes, Archesite,” &c. The 
unusual form of this name, however, stri- 
kingly resembling as it does, an adjective 
derived from a country, as ’APdnpirye, 
Xeppovirne, suggests the idea, that it 
cannot be the true name of the artist. In 
Codd. Reg. II. Dufresn. I. Colbert. we 
find the term ‘“ Archesilaus,” and though 
this reading appears to be false, it may 
assist us in discovering the correct form 
of the passage. Reg. I. exhibits the 
common lection; and Harduin, comparing 
this MS. with those before named, very 
happily conjectures, that the true reading is 
“ Arcesile” or “ Arcesilai,’ so that the pas- 
sage may be understood of AncrsiLaus IV. 
already named. This conjecture I receive 


6 The common reading is “ Deinde etiam;” 
ady. wanting in Reg. I. II. Dufresn. I. Colbert. 
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as rectifying the whole passage; nor can 
the termination of “ Arcesile” create any 
difficulty, since this form of the genitive is 
exceedingly frequent. 

ARDICES, artist mentioned by Pliny 
35. 3. 5. as one of the first, who practised 
drawing in outline: —“ Primi exercuere 
(picturam linearem) Ardices Corinthius 
et Telephanes Sicyonius, sine ullo etiam- 
num hi colore, jam tamen spargentes lineas 
intus.” The name of this artist is ably 
discussed by Béttiger, (Arch. Pict. 1, 138.) 

AREGO, painter, who in conjunction with 
CLEANTHES, decorated with his produc- 
tions, the temple of Diana Alphionia, or 
Diana Alphiusia, on the banks of the 
Alpheus in Elis. Strabo, 8. p. 345. “Ey 
o& TM THE “Ad@etoviac tepw ypapal KNeay~ 
Jouve rekai AphyovToc, avipiy Kopwsiwr, 
Tov piv Tpotag ddwoic Kai “ASnvae yorvai, 
rou O& “Aprepic avadepopevn emi ypuTde 
odddpa sdcoxijov. I have little doubt that 
the CLEANTHES mentioned by Strabo is 
the same as the artist of this name, of 


/ whom Pliny states (35. 3. 5,) that he 


invented drawing in outline; and if so, we 
must consider that both CLEaNTHES and 
AREGO, lived at a very early period. 

ARELLIuS, painter, lived shortly before 
Augustus, Pliny 35. 10. 37. “ Fuit et 
Arellius Rome celeber paullo ante Divum 
Augustum, nisi flagitio Insigni corrupisset 
artem, semper alicujus femine amore ~ 
flagrans, et ob id Deas pingens, sed dilec- 
tarum imagine. Itaque in pictura ejus 
scorta numerabantur.” 

ARETHO, see ALPHEUS. 

ARGELIUS, architect, age and country un- 
certain. Vitruv. Pref. 7. 12. “ Argelius 
(volumen edidit) de Symmetriis Corinthiis 
et Ionico Trallibus A‘sculapio, quod etiam 
ipse sua manu dicitur fecisse.” 

ARrGIuS, statuary supposed to be men- 
tioned in Pliny 34. 8. 19, as one of the 
pupils of PotycLtretus. Thiersch, however, 
(Epoch. 3. Adnot. 80,) contends, that the 
words of Pliny, ‘ Polycletus discipulos 
habuit Argium Asopodorum,” &c. should 
be understood as referring, not to two 
distinct persons, Arcius and Asoroporus, 
but to Asoroporus the Arcive. This 
method of explanation seems very probable. 

ARIpIcus, painter, one of the pupils of 
ARCESILAUS, Whom Athen. mentions as 
an instructor of ApELLES, (10. p. 420.) 

ARIMNA, painter, country uncertain, 
but who lived before the time of APELLEs; 
mentioned in Varro Z. Z. 8. p. 129. Bip. 
« Pictores Apelles, Protogenes, sic alii 
artifices egregii non reprehendendi, quod 
consuetudinem Myconis, Dioris, Arimnz 
et aliorum superiorum non sunt secuti.” 
The present reading of this passage exhibits 
one error, which it may not be improper 
here to notice and correct. ‘The design 
of Varro, in the whole course of remarks, 
which he here pursues, is to shew, that 
poets and artists, and those engaged in any 
profession, ought not to adhere to the 
usages of their predecessors, when these 
usages are censurable. Several inquiries 
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are proposed to establish this principle; 
and it is obvious that the sentence before 
us forms one of these inquiries. But if so, 
then the adverb “on,” occurring after 
“< egregii,” requires to be erased; for its 
use is decidedly at variance with the very 
meaning, which Varro designed to convey. 
The correctness of the term “ sic,” 1s to 
my mind very doubtful; and it certainly 
appears far preferable to read “ szcut.” 
ARISTANDER, Statuary, native of the 
island Paros, flourished about the time of 
the battle at Avgospotamos, in Olymp. 93. 4, 
and constructed the brazen tripod, which 
the Lacedzemonians dedicated at Amycle, 
out of the spoils, which they took, Paus. 
3. 18. 5. "Apicravdpoc 6 Wapuog — — 
yvvaica éroinoev, Exovtay hipay, Urap- 
THY OnsEev. — — ovror Oé ol TPiTTO0EG pEYE- 
Je. TE VTE TOV AAovE Eici, Kal ATO THC 
viene THC év Aliyoomorapoic aveTésnoar. 
ARISTARETE, female, celebrated as a 
painter, country and age uncertain, daughter 
and pupil of NrarcHus; made a portrait 
of Asculapius. (Plin. 35. 11. 40.) 
ARIsfeAs, sculptor, who in connection 
with Papras, formed two Centaurs. Both 
these artists were inhabitants of A phrodisias, 
but of uncertain age. Their names are 
inscribed on their works. Foggini (Mus. 
Capit. 4. tab. 13. 14.) Winckelmann 
(Opp. T. 6. P. 1. p. 300.) considers that 
they flourished in the time of Hadrian. 
AnistTIpDEs I., statuary, one of the pupils 
of Potycietus, celebrated on account of 
the chariots for two, and for four horses, 
which he constructed, (Plin. 34. 8. 19.) 
Meyer has conjectured, (Hist. Art. 1, 88,) 
and perhaps with propriety, that this 
ARISTIDES is the person named by Paus. 
6. 20. 7, as having improved the form of 
the starting-place at the Olympic Games. 


7 The verb “est” is usually inserted here; but 
it is wanting in all the Paris MSS. 

8 This painting had been before adverted to by 
Pliny, c. 4.s. 8. ‘‘ Tabulis externis auctoritatem 
Rome publice fecit primus omnium L.Mummius, 
€ul cognomen Achaici victoria dedit. Namque 
cum in preda vendenda rex Attalus denarium 
sex millium emisset tabulam Aristide Liberum 
patrem pretio, miratus suspicatusque aliquid in 
€a virtutis, quod ipse nesciret, revocavit tabulam 
Attalomultum querente, et in Cereris delubro 
posuit, quam primam arbitror picturam externam 

om publicatam.” This is the reading of the 
passage, which J. Fr. Gronovius, with his great 
penetration, has elicited andapproved, principally 
on the authority of Cod. Voss., though in some 
particulars, the reading cf Reg. I. is preferred. It 
would be erroneous to alter “denarium sea mil- 
tium,* (a reading which Gronov. has properly 


taken from Xyj) to “denarium sexcentorum mil- 
lium,” in order to make this passage similar to 
another of the same author, ‘‘Aristidis pictoris 
Thebani unam tabulam centum talentis rex Atta- 
lus licitatus est,” (7,38.) In the passage just cited, 
Pliny speaks not, I apprehend, of the picture of 
Bacchus, but of another picture, to which also he 
adverts at the end of the passage quoted in the 
text. That it was not the picture of Bacchus, for 
which Attalus paid 100 talents, appears sufficiently 
evident from the circumstance, that Pliny men- 
tions that such a price was given for one painting 
of the artist, long after he had distinctly noticed 
theportrait of Bacchus; and had he understood 
tha tthis was the painting, which was so highly 
valued, he would have sae this particular 
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This opinion is maintained also by Béckh, 
(inser. Grec. 1, 39.) 

II. Very celebrated painter, rather older 
than APELLEs, but contemporary with him, 
born at Thebes, son of AristopEMUS, 
brother and pupil of Nicomacuus, (see the 
art. JVicomachus,) had another instructer 
named EuXxENIDAS, as we learn from 
Pliny 35. 10. 36. “ Euxenidas hac etate 
docuit Aristidem preclarum artificem, Eu- 
pompus Pamphilum Apellis preeceptorem.” 
Some of the productions of this artist, and 
his general character as a painter, are thus 
noticed by Pliny: —‘ Acqualis Apellis fuit 
Aristides Thebanus. Is enim primus 
animum pinxit, et sensus hominis expressit, 
que vocant Greci 757, item perturbationes, 
durior paullo in coloribus. Hujus pictura? 
oppido capto ad matris morientis ex vul- 
nere mammam adrepens infans, intelligi- 
turque sentire mater et timere, ne emortuo 
lacte sanguinem lambat, quam tabulam 
Alexander Magnus transtulerat Pellam in 
patriam suam. Idem pinxit proelium cum 
Persis, centum homines tabula ea com- 
plexus, pactusque in singulos mnas decem 
a tyranno Elatensium Mnasone.  Pinxit 
et currentes quadrigas et supplicantem 
pene cum voce, et venatores cum captura 
et Leontionem pictorem, et anapauomenen 
propter fratris amorem, item Liberum 
patrem® et Ariadnen spectatos Rome in 
ede Cereris; trageedum puerum® in Apol- 
linis, cujus tabule gratia interiit pictoris 
inscitia, cui tergendam eam mandaverat 
M. Junius pretor sub die ludorum Apol- 
linarium. Spectata est et in ede Fidei 
in Capitolio, imago senis cum lyra puerum 
docentis. Pinxit et egrum sine fine lau- 
datum. Qua arte!’ tantum valuit, ut Attalus 
rex unam tabulam ejus centum talentis 
emisse tradatur.” 


respecting it, immediately after mentioning the 
picture itself. To me it appears that Attalus pur- 
chased one production of the artist for 100 talents, 
and removed this with him to Pergamus; and that 
he wished to purchase the second for six thousand 
denarii, but was compelled to return it to Mum- 
Inius. The incorrectness of the opinion of Grono- 
vius, that in the last sentence of the passage cited 
in the text, the word “centwm” should be erased, 
and we should read, “unam tabulam ejus talento 
emisse tradatur,” will be evident from the remarks, 
which will be offered under the art. Jicias. 
Respecting the picture of Bacchus, by ARISTIDES, 
there is a striking passage in Strabo 8. p. 381. 
@yot yap (ModvB.0c) OEiy rapwy eppurn- 
pévove Tivakac tm’ éOapouc, weTTEvoYTAC 
dé Tobe oTpaTwwracéni TovTwWY. ’Ovopacer 
0 abr&y ’Aguoreidov ypagpiy Tov Atovicou, 
tp ov TivEec eipynabai pact TO, Oddéy mpde 
rov Avoyvooy: kai Toy ‘Hpardéa Tov kara- 
Tavonevoy TH THe Aniaveipac xiTowW. 
(Was this also a picture of ARISTIDES?) Tojiroy 
pév ovv, odX EwpdKkapey ric, Tov é 
Avoyvuooy avakeimevoy ty tw Anpunrpsip 
tw éy “Pig Kadd\uoroy Epyor Ewoaper. 
"EprpnoGivrog dé Tov viw, curvngpavicOn 
kal 1) ypagn vEewort. : 

9 This is the reading of Edit. I.: commonly 
“tragedum et puerum.’’ 


19 This reading is supported by all MSS.; com.. 
mon lection, ‘‘ Qua in arte.” 
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To the productions mentioned in this 
quotation, we must add a painting of Ivis, 
which though left unfinished by the artist, 
was greatly and universally admired, (Pliny 
35. 11. 40.) Artstrprs, together with 
Pausanias and NicorpHanes, excelled in 
taking the portraits of courtezans; and on | 
this account these three artists were de- | 
signated zopyvoypadot, (Polemo ap. Athen. | 
13. p. 567.) Some of the ancients assigned 
to ARISTIDES the invention of painting on 
wax. Pliny 35. 11. 39. “ Ceris pingere | 
ac picturam inurere qui primus excogitaverit, | 
non constat. Quidam Aristidis Inventum | 
putant, postea consummatum a Praxitele. 
Sed aliquanto vetustiores encaustz! pic- | 
ture extitere, ut Polygnoti et Nicanoris et | 
Arcesilai Pariorum.” The sons of this | 
artist were Niceros and Aristo; and 
them he trained to the profession of 
painting. He had also as his pupil 
Artstipes ITI. 

III. Painter, one of the pupils of 
Aristipes the Theban, whose history and 
productions have just been stated, (Pliny 
35. 10. 36.) 

Aristo I., statuary, born in Laconia, 
history uncertain, brother of TELEsras, in 
connection with whom he made a colossal 
statue of Jupiter, which was placed at 
Delphi by the Clitorii, on account of the | 
many cities, which they had subdued. An 
Epigram inscribed on this statue, but 
found in a mutilated state, is given in | 
Paus. 5. 23. 6. 

II. Engraver on silver, and statuary, 
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born at Mytilene, but in what period is 
uncertain. (Pliny 33. 12..55.) To this 
artist we must also refer 34. 8. 19. | 
«“ Preterea sunt «equalitate celebrati arti- 
fices, sed nullis operum suorum precipui, | 
Aristo—Calliades—argenti czelatores.” 
III. Painter, son of Anistrpes II., and | 
brother of Nicrros; painted a Satyr 
holding a goblet, and crowned with flowers. | 
ANnToRIDES and HurpHRANOR appear to 
have been his pupils. See Pliny 35. 10. 36, 
and the remarks offered under Antorides. 

ARISTOBULUS, painter mentioned by | 
Pliny, among those who attained great pro- 
ficiency in the art, (35. 11. 40.) In this | 
passage he applies to him the epithet | 
« Syrus,” which should, I think, be under- 
stood in relation to the island Syros, one | 
of the Cyclades. 

Aristoctres I. II. Two statuaries, 
requiring to be carefully distinguished from 
each other, and whose history deserves 
our especial notice, because from them 
a line of artists proceeded, in whom an 
adaptation to these pursuits seemed to be 
hereditary, and because a knowledge of the 
period, in which they flourished, will 
enable us to determine the age of many 
other artists with certainty. We know 
not the father of the elder ARisTocLEs ; 
but Paus. (5.25. 6,) mentions this artist 
as a Cydonian, and says that he flourished 
before Zancle was termed Messene,—a cir- 





1 The term “encauste”’ is supported by Cod. 
Voss.; common reading, “ encaustice.” 
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cumstance, which occurred inOlymp. 71. 3. 
(Bentl. Resp. ad Boyle p. 28. ed. Lugd. 
Bat. Larcher ad Herod. 5, 257, Clinton 
Fasti Hellen. ad ann. 476, Jacobs in Amalth. 
Pref: 3,8.) The son of this ArisrocLEs 
was termed Crr@ras, (Paus. 6. 20: 7.) 
for there is no reason why we should not 
understand Paus. as referring to this 
ARISTOCLES, and as he mentions in another 
place, (5. 24. 1,) that ArisrociEs the 
Sicyonian, was the son and pupil of 
CLE@TAs, we are naturally led to infer 
that he was the grandson of the elder, 
because it is well known, that among the 
Greeks, a name frequently descended from 
a grandfather to a grandson. The elder 
CANACHUS, was a brother of ARISTOCLES 
the Sicyonian, and appears to have been 
rather superior to him in his profession. 
This ARISTOCLES was engaged with CaNna- 
cHus and AGELADAS, in constructing three 
Muses, referred to in an Epigram cited at 
the end of the art. Ageladas. The pupil 
of the younger ARISTOCLES was SYNNOO; 
and the son and pupil of SyNNoo was 
Proticuus of Aigina. (Paus. l. c.) We 
learn also from Paus. 6. 3. 4, that 
Pro.Licuus instructed SosTrRaTus, and that 
Sostratus taught Pantias. The order, 
then, in which these artists appeared, is 
the following : — 


ARISTOCLES the Cydonian, Olymp. 54. 
@rpmWase ae ceaeaseesetaeee DANRT ARR a ONS 
Artstocies the Sicyonian,— Ca- k 68 
INAGENUS S eeeenoseese pe Ae eae ee 
SNNNOG Meee ees 
TRANG TEINS scooonsbncoodoon0b00G09 Te Ome 
SOSTBAMUSHeeeseeeee BARE AP Ree cHCboRBGE setet 
PUANTTAS ac naesceuoutsecccusenee sted IOs 


The remark of Paus., that PANTIAS was 
the seventh pupil of ArisTocLes, accords 
with the practice of Greek and Roman 
writers, to bring together the first and last 
individuals of any series. In respect. to 
the dates assigned to the two artists named 
ARISTOCLES, it may suffice to observe that 
as the elder Canacuus flourished in 
Olymp. 68,—a point, which will be after- 


| wards established,—his brother the younger 


ArRIsrocLEs must be referred to this 
Olympiad, and the elder ArtsTocEs, his 


_ grandfather, can be consistently assigned to 


Olymp. 54, so as to be contemporary with 
Buratus and AtHEntis. Thiersch (Epoch. 
3. Adnot. 81.) has very amply discussed 
the history of the two artists before us, 
and of all, who were connected with them 
by birth or tuition; and from his observa- 
tions I gratefully acknowledge that I have 
derived considerable assistance, though I 
had embraced many of his conclusions be- 
fore I perused his work. Bockh, also, (ad 
Inscr. \, 39,) has written on these artists ; 
but he has failed clearly to discern some of 
the particulars, which we have established, 
and has fallen into several errors. In the 
first place, he has erred greatly in consider- 
ing that Cirrm@ras assisted Purpras,—an 
opinion supported by no vestige of Classi- 
cal authority. Probably he thought, when 
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he was advancing the opinion, of CoLores. 
In the next place, he erroneously assigns 
the elder AristocLEs to Olymp. 70 or 75, 
laying too great stress on the remark of 
Paus. (5. 26. 5,) that he flourished before 
thename of Zancle was changed to Messene. 
Now certainly this statement does not re- 
quire us to consider, that he flourished 
immediately before this change took place; 
and such an opinion would be at variance 
with the circumstance, that Paus. mentions 


this ARISTOCLES among the most ancient | 


artists. Bdéckh is chargeable with error 
also, in fixing Olymp. 95, as the date of 
the younger AristocLEs. But our atten- 
tion is now required to the removal of a 
difficulty presented by Pausanias. In 5. 26. 5, 
he mentions the elder ArisrocLEs as a 
Cydonian, but in 6. 3. 4, where he remarks 
that Pantras was the seventh from ARt- 
STOCLES, he terms this last artista Sicyonian. 
Now certainly we cannot understand Paus. 
as referring to the younger ARISTOCLEs, 
who was confessedly a Sicyonian; because 
Sostratus and Pantias were not re- 
spectively the sixth and seventh from him, 
nor can we introduce other artists so as to 
assign to them these places. But the 
difficulty is removed, iz we consider that 
the elder AnrisrocLes was a native of 
Cydonia, but exercised his art in Sicyo,— 
a circumstance obvious from the fact, that 
his immediate descendents were termed 
Sicyonians. It would be tedious to enu- 
merate instances, in which different state- 
ments are found as to the country of emi- 
nent men, ( Odofr. Miiller, Dorians 1, 122.) 
and in the case of artists, two reasons may 


be assigned for this, either that the indi- | 


vidual in question left his native place, and 
gained the freedom of some other city, 
(Paus. 6. 4. 7,) or that he received his 
appellation, not from the place, in which 
he was born, but from that, in which he 
chiefly exercised his profession, and re- 
ceived pupils. In regard to the works of 
these artists, the elder constructed a statue 
of Hereules fighting with an Amazon on 
horseback, for a belt;—a performance, 
which was dedicated at Olympia, by 
Evagoras the Zanclean, (Paus. 5. 25. 6.) 
The younger ArtstociEes made the statue 
of a Muse, and that of Jupiter with 
Ganymede, the latter of which was dedi- 
eated at Olympia, by Gnothis the Thessa- 
lian, (5. 24. 1.) 

III. Sculptor mentioned in an Inscr. 
given by Béckh, 23.: * * avéSncev, ’Apt- 
orok\ie éroincev. Béickh infers from the 
circumstance, that the monument bearing 
this Inscription, was found in Attica, that 
the artist who formed it, was a different 
person from either of the two just named. 
This, however, must remain doubtful ; for 
what inconsistency would there be in our 
supposing, that Arisrocies II., who ob- 
tained so great a height of glory, should 
constfuct a monument, which an Athenian 
citizen might dedicate in his own country? 

IV. Sculptor, mentioned in an Inscr. 
ap. Béckh. 150, as having repaired the base 
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of astatue of Minerva the Virgin, formed 
by Purpras, in Olymp. 95. 3.” 

VY. Painter, sonand pupil of Nrcomacuus, 
flourished about Olymp. 113. (Pliny 39. 
10. 36.) 

ARISTOCLIDES, painter, age and country 
uncertain, Pliny 35. 11. 40,  “ Hactenus 
indicatis in genere utroque proceribus, non 
silebuntur et primis proximi: Aristoclides 
qui pinxit edem Apollinis,” &c. 

ARistopEMws I., painter, country uncer- 
tain, father and instructer of NrcoMacuus. 
As this last artist flourished, in all proba- 
bility, about Olymp. 105, we must infer 
that his father lived about Olymp. 97, 
Pliny 35. 10. 36. 

Il. Statuary, country uncertain, flou- 
rished after Alexander the Great, Pliny 34. 
8. 19. ‘ Aristodemus (fecit) et luctatores, 
bigasque cum auriga, philosophos, anus, 
Seleucum regem. Habet gratiam suam 
hujus quoque Doryphoros.” This passage 
enables us to determine with considerable 
precision, the time of the artist, because 
Seleucus was made king of Babylo, in 
Olymp. 117. 1, B. C. 312.— Tatian,:( Orat. 
adv. Grec. 55. p. 120. Worth,) mentions 
a statue of Ausop made by ARISTODEMUS ; 
but whether we are to refer this to the indi- 
vidual now before us, or to another artist 
of the same name, is a point, which must 
be left in uncertainty. 

III. Painter born in Caria, contemporary 
and host of the elder Philostratus, who 
expresses great obligations to him; wrote a 
treatise on Eminent Painters, on the Cities, 
in which the Art of Painting had been most 
Extensively Cultivated, and on the Kings, 
who had patronised it. (Philostr. Proem. 
Icon. p. 4, Jacobs. ) 

ARISTODOTUS, statuary ; chief production, 
a statue of the prostitute Mystis. ( Tatian, 
adv. Grec. 52. p. 114. Worth.) 

Anistociro, Theban statuary, who in 
connection with Hyparoporus, made the 
presents dedicated by the Argives at Delphi. 
Paus. 10. 10. 2. Wdynoiov 6&—Kai ddr\a 
avasnpara tot "Apyeiwy, ot nyépmovec 
TOY eC ONBac dmov IodvvEixe oTparEv- 
odvTwy, Adpacroe TE Tadaov, Kai Tuded¢ 
Oivéwe Kai ot améyovor Ilpoirov, Kat 
Karaveve ‘Immévov, cai Eréox)\og 6” Idtoc, 
Ilodvvetene Tre Kai ‘Immopidwy adekpne 
‘Adpdorou rates ’Apdiapdov O& Kai dppa 
éyyve WETOInT AL, Kai EMeoTHKwWe Barwy éri 
Ti) Uppari, yvioyoc TE TOY ITT WY, KaL TH 
"Aupiapay Kai ddd\we TpociKwy Kara 
olkeLornra’ TehevTatoc dé “ANiSEpone toriv 
avTav* ovro. péiv On ‘Urarcdwpov Kai 
"Aptoroyeitovee tio. tpya, Kai éxoinoay 
opac, we abroi Apyetou Neyouow, amd Tic 
ViKNC, vTwa ev Oivoy Ty ’Apyeia avbrot 
Té kai ASnvaiwy tricovpor Aakedayoviove 
éviknoay. That both the artists above 
noticed were Thebans, is evident from a 
Greek Inscr. ap. Bickh. 25. It is remark- 
able, that in this Inser. they are mentioned 
conjointly, as having together made the 
statue, to which it is affixed. The statue 
in question is that of a citizen of Orcho- 


| menus, who had conquered at some Publie 
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Games, and probably at the Pythian Games, 
as Bockh conjectures, since it was dis- 
covered at Delphi. The time, in which 
Aristociro and Hyparoporus lived, can 
be clearly ascertained from several distinct 
sources of evidence. In the first place, 
Pliny (34. 8. 19,) asserts, that Hypatoporus 
flourished together with PotycLEs, CEPHI- 
sopotus, and Lrocuares, about Olymp. 102. 
Secondly, it has been ingeniously observed 


could not have been made after Olymp. 104. 1, 
because in that year, Orchomenus was 
utterly destroyed by the Thebans. (Fr. 
Aug. Wolf, ad Demosth. Lept. 328, Bickh, 
Oecon. Civ. Att. 2, 371.) Thirdly, Paus. 
in the passage above cited, refers to a victory 
obtained by the Argives and Athenians 
over the Lacedemonians; and though we 
cannot point out the particular battle refer- 
red to, we can fix with considerable certainty 
the period, in which it occurred. The 
celebrated league between the Athenians 
and Argives, made at the instance of Alci- 
biades, was concluded in Olymp. 90. 1; 
and from this period, a lengthened war 
raged between the Argives and the Lacede- 
monians, which seems to have been, for 
the most part, unfavorable to the former. 
But it is probable that in one battle they 
gained, or at least claimed to have gained, 
(we adroit 'Apyetot Néyovot, Paus.) a slight 
advantage, and that they had the statues 
mentioned in the above passage made, in 
order to weaken, if not to obliterate, the 
memory of their previous defeats. Thus 
we must conclude that Aristociro and 
Hypatoporvs exercised their profession 
from Olymp. 90. to 102. The hypothesis 
of Béckh, that Hyparoporus was the 
father of ARrisTociTo, appears to be un- 
supported by any arguments of weight. 

ARISTOLAUS, painter, son and pupil of 
Paustas; several productions are mentioned 
by Pliny, 35. 11. 40. ‘“ Pausiz filius et 
discipulus Aristolaus e severissimis pic- 
toribus fuit, cujus sunt Epaminondas, 
Pericles, Medea, Virtus, Theseus, imago 
Attice plebis, boum immolatio.” He 
flourished about Olymp. 118. 

ARISTOMACHUS, statuary born in the 
neighbourhood of the Strymo, age uncer- 
tain; first made statues of prostitutes, 
referred to in an Epigram of Antipater, 
(Anthol. Palat. 6. 268.) 

ARISTOMEDES, Theban statuary, who in 
connection with Socrates, one of his fellow- 
citizens, made a statue of Cybele, which 
Pindar dedicated in a temple near Thebes, 
(Paus. 9. 25. 3.) Now as Pindar lived from 
Olymp. 65. 3, to Olymp. 85. 2, if we sup- 
pose that the statue in question was dedi- 
cated by him about the middle of his life, 
we must assign the artists under notice, to 
Olymp. 75. 

ARISTOMEDO, statuary of Argos, flou- 
rished a little before the first, or second 
expedition of the Persians against Greece ; 
made the presents, dedicated at Delphi by 
the Phocians, in acknowledgment of a 
great victory obtained by them over the 
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Thessalians, (Paus. 10. 1. 4.) The war, 
which these offerings commemorated, has 
been noticed under the art. Ageludas, 
Every consideration requires us to assign 
ARISTOMEDO to about Olymp. 74. 
ARISTOMENES, Thasian painter, Vitruv. 
Pref. 3, 2, as one of those, who failed to 
attain eminence, not through a want of 


| ability or dustry, but through the unpro- 
| pitious influence of circumstances. 
by Béckh, that the Inscr. found at Delphi 


Aristonipas I., statuary, who formed 
a celebrated statue of Athamas, expressive 
of his fury subsiding into penitence, after 


| the murder of his son Learchus, (Pliny 


34. 14. 40.) 

II. Painter, obtained considerable repu- 
tation, father and teacher of Mnasitrmus, 
(Pliny 35. 11. 40.) 

ARIsToNoUS, statuary, age uncertain, 
native of the island AXgina, and maker of 
the statue of Jupiter dedicated by the 
Metapontines at Olympia, (Paus. 5. 22. 4.) 
Miiller AAgin. 107. 

ARISTOPHO, painter, noticed by Pliny 
(35. 11. 40,) as one of those, who are to be 
esteemed “ primis proximi.” He was the 
son and pupil of AcLaopuo, and brother of 
Potyenotus; and it is highly probable, 
that he was a native of Thasus, and father 
of the younger AcLaopHo. (See the art. 
Aglaopho.) As he was the brother of 
PoLyYGNoTUS, we may suppose him to have 
flourished about Olymp. 80. (see Poly- 
gnotus.) The statement of Plutarch, that 
he was the author of a celebrated picture of 
Alcibiades, has been already noticed and 
refuted under Aglaopho. Pliny, in the 
passage already referred to, mentions seve- 
ral of the works of this artist : —“ Aristopho 
(laudatus) Anco vulnerato ab apro, cum 
socia doloris Astypale, numerosaque tabula, 
in qua sunt Priamus, Helena, Credulitas, 
Ulysses, Deiphobus, Dolus.” Plutarch 
says, (de Aud. Poét. 3. p. 69, T. 7. Hutt.) 
Toy ’Aptorod@ytog DidokTHTHY Kai TipV 
Diraviwvoc lordarny opotug privovor kai 
aToSyHoKoVvoL TETOLNMEVOVE OPWYTEC XYal- 
popmer. 

ARTEMIDORUS, painter, country uncer- 
tain, flourished towards the end of the first 
age after Christ; referred to in Mart. 
Epigr. 5. 40. 


“ Pinxisti Venerem, colis, Artemidore, 
Minervam, 
Et miraris opus displicuisse tuum.” 


This Epigram, I understand to involve a 
censure on ARTEMIDORUS, because in 
painting Venus, he did not give that soft 
gracefulness to her person, which other 
artists had done, but rather a degree of the 
austere dignity of Minerva. 

ArtremMo I., painter, age and country 
uncertain; productions enumerated by Pliny 
35. 11. 40:—* Artemo Danaén, miran- 
tibus eam preedonibus: reginam Stratonicen, 
Herculem, et Deianiram, nobilissimas autem, 
quz sunt in Octavie operibus: Herculem 
ab Gta monte Doridos exuta mortalitate 
consensu Deorum in celum euntem: 
Laomedontis circa Herculem et Neptunum 
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memoriam.” Could we decide with cer- 
tainty, which of the queens, who bore the 
name of Stratonice, and who governed the 
Asiatic kingdoms established after the 
death of Alexander the Great, was painted 
by ArrEMo, we could fix the age of the 
artist with considerable precision. 


| 


| 


The | 


most illustrious of all was that Stratonice, | 


who was the daughter of Demetrius and 
Phila, and who was first married to 
Seleucus, but afterwards given by him in 
marriage to his son Antiochus, (Plut. 
Demetrio in fine, Valer. Maz. 5.7.1.) If 


this was the queen whose portrait was | 


taken by ArTEMO, we may consider that he 
flourished about B. C. 280. 


who in connection with PyrHoporus, de- 
corated with statues and other works, the 
palaces of the Cesars, (Pliny 36. 5. 4.) 


Ascanrus, Theban statuary, made the : 
statue of Jupiter dedicated by the Thessa- | 
lians at Olympia, (Paus. 5. 24. 1.) LT have | 


adverted to this artist in the art. Ageladas, 


and have conjectured with Heyne, that he | 


was instructed by Canacuus, the Sicyonian. 


He flourished, when Darius and Xerxes , 


invaded Greece. 
Ascterioporus J., Athenian painter, 
ranked by Plut. (de Glor. Athen. 2,) with 


Evruranor and Nictas; contemporary of | 


APELLES, by whom he was praised for the 
symmetry of his productions. Pliny 35. 10. 
36, ‘ Apelles eum in symmetria mirabatur, 
eique de mensuris cedebat, hoc est, quanto 


quid a quoque distare deberet. Huic Mnaso | 
Tyrannus pro duodecim diis dedit in sin- | 
Meyer conjectures, | 


gulos pvae tricenas.” 
(Hist. Art. 2, 172.) and perhaps with pro- 
priety, that he wrote a treatise on Painting. 

IJ. Statuary, mentioned by Pliny, 34. 8.19, 


as one of those, who excelled in represen- | 


ting the philosophers, (Juniz Catal. Artif. ) 
ASOPODORUS, statuary, one of the pupils 


of Potycietus, (Pliny 34. 8. 19.) proba- | 


bly born at Argos, ( Thiersch, Epoch. 3. 
Adnot. 80.) 

ASPASIUS, engraver on precious stones, 
‘(Bracci 1, 142.) 

ASSALECTUS, sculptor, seems to have ex- 


ercised his profession at Rome, after the | 
birth of Christ; statue of A‘sculapius, in- | 
scribed with his name, still extant, but | 
pronounced by Winckelmann ( Opp. 5, 289,) | 


to be an inferior work. 

ASSTEAS, painter of Greek vases, (Millin 
Peint. de Vases, T. 1. tab. 10. Millingen 
Peint. de Vases de Div. Coll. tab. 46. “An- 
cient Unedited Monuments,” P. 1. tab. 27. 


p- 69.) Respecting the method of writing | 
this name with ss, see Osann, Syllog. Inscr. | 


1, 96, Béckh, Corp. Inscr. 1, 42. Rose, 
Proleg. ad Inscr. Gr. Vetust. 46. - 

ASTERIO, statuary, son of a certain 
fischylus, and maker of a statue of 
Chereas, a Sicyonian pugilist. (Paus. 6. 
3. 1.;) age and country uncertain. 

ATHEN&ZUS, statuary, mentioned by 
Pliny 34. 8. 19, as an approved artist, 
flourished about Olymp. 95.: see, however, 
the art. Polycles. 


! 








| inclaruit, agasonem cum equo. 
If. Sculptor of the first age after Christ, | 
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AtueEnto I., painter born at Maronea, 
who is, with considerable probability, sup- 
posed by Meyer (Hist. Art. Grec. Ind. 
Artif.) to have been rather younger than 
Nictas. His great merits as an artist, and 
his chief productions, are stated by Pliny 
35. 11. 40, “ Nicize comparatur et aliquanto 
prefertur Athenio Maronites, Glaucionis 
Corinthii discipulus, austerior colore et in 
austeritate jucundior, ut in ipsa pictura 
eruditio eluceat. Pinxit in templo Eleusine 
Phylarchum et Athenis frequentiam, quam 
vocavere syngenicon: item Achillem virginis 
habitu occultatum, Ulysse deprehendente. 
Et in una tabula insigni, quaque maxime 
Quod nisi 
in juventa obiisset, nemo ei compararetur.” 
In this passage, Cod. Voss., Dufresn. I. 
Edit. I., have “et in una tabula ut signa,” 
instead of “et in una tabula insigni;” and 
this variation has led J. Fr. Gronovius to 
conjecture “VI. signa.” This conjecture 
has considerable probability, and we may 
adopt it, interpreting “et” as having the 
force of “et quidem.” 

II. Engraver on _ precious _ stones, 
(Winckelm. Monum. Ined. nr. 10, Bracci 
1, 160.) 

ATHENIS, see ANTHERMUS. 

ATHENOCLES, celebrated engraver, age 
and country uncertain. Athen. x1. p. 781. 


_ E. (on which passage see the remarks of 
' critics,) and 781. B. T. 4. p. 212, and 215. 
| Schw. 


ATHENODORUS I., Arcadian statuary, 
son of Clitor, (Paus. 10. 9. 4.) mentioned 
by Pliny (34. 8. 19,) as one of the pupils 
of PotycLetus, and as having made with 
great success, the statues of some distin- 


_ guished females. Pausanias, in the passage 





referred to, mentions a statue of Apollo, 
and another of Jupiter made by him, and 
dedicated by the Lacedemonians at Delphi. 
His teacher must have been the elder 
Potycietus; for Damras, who was the 


' brother of ATHENODORUS, or at least, his 


contemporary, (Paus. J. c.) made a statue 


| of Lysander; and all the statues men- 


tioned, related to the battle of Agospotamos. 
Thus we may conclude that Dameas 
and ATHENODoRUs both flourished about 
Olymp. 93, and were the contemporaries 
of the younger PoLycLrtus. 

II. Sculptor, who in connection with 
AGESANDER and Potyporus, made the 
celebrated statue of Laocoo: see the 
art. Agesander. 

Atratus, Athenian statuary, age uncer- 
tain, mentioned as the maker of the statue 
of Apollo, placed in his temple at Lycia, 
(Paus. 2. 19. 3.) Why the expositors of 
Winckelmann (3, 281.) have pronounced 
this statue ‘“ very ancient,” I am unable 


_ to conjecture. 


ATTILIANUS, sculptor of Aphrodisias, age 


| uncertain, carved a Muse now kept in the 


Museum at Florence. “ Opus Attiliani 
Aphrodisiensis,” (Intpp. Winckelm. T. 6. 
P. 2. p. 341.) Bracci (Memoire 2, 263.) 
reads “ Atticianus.” 

AULANIUS EvanbDER, sculptor and en- 
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graver, born at Athens, lived in the time 
of Augustus Cesar, alluded to in Hor. 
Sat. 1. 3. 90. 


“‘Comminxitlectum potus, mensave catillum 
Evandri manibus detritum——.” 


On this passage, the Schol. remarks, 
«“ Evandrum ferunt celatorem ac plasten 
Atheniensem a M. Antonio Alexandriam 
perductum, et inde inter captivos Romam 
venisse ibique multa admiratione digna 
finxisse.” 
is given by Pliny 36, 5. 4. “ Timothei 
manu Diana Rome est in Palatio Apollinis 
delubro, cui signo caput reposuit Aulanius 
Evander.” Those, who understand Horace 
to refer to Evander, one of the most 
ancient kings of Italy, are refuted by 
Thiersch, (Epoch. 3. Adnot. 98.) 


The entire name of this artist | 


TOK I 


Autus I., engraver on precious stones, 
thought to have flourished in the time of 
Augustus, (Bracci 1, 164.) 

Il. Another engraver on precious stones, 
son of one Alexander; considered to be a 
different person from the Aulus just re- 
ferred to, because he has generally added 
the name of his father to his own, (AYAO 
AA¥#ZA EIL.) which the other seems never 
to have done, (Bracci 1, 40, Osann, 


| Inser. 1, 198.) His brother Quintus will 





be afterwards noticed. 

AUTOBULUS, painter, age and country 
uncertain; received instructions in the art 
from a female named OLympiAs, (Pliny 
35. 11. 40.) 

AXIOCHUS, engraver on gems, age un- 
certain, (Bracci, 1, 226.) 
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| Bere CLES, very celebrated artist, 
made the throne for the statue of Apollo 
at Amycle, Paus. 3. 18. 6.—It is supposed 
by Heyne, (Antig. Aufs. 1, 108,) that he 
was a native of Magnesia on the Meander ; 
and this opinion rests on the circumstance, 
that he dedicated in the very same temple 
at Amycle, a statue of Diana Leucophryne, 
the goddess chiefly worshipped in Magnesia. 
This opinion has not been controverted by 
any critic, who has adverted to the subject; 
but the question of the age, in which 
BatTHYcLES appeared, has caused consider- 
able perplexity. Some think that he flou- 
rished before the death of Solo, which 
occurred in Olymp. 55. 2, ( Winckelm. Opp. 
T. 6. P. 1. p. 7, Béttiger Andeutungen, p. 
51, Meyer Hist. Art. |. p. 17, 2. p. 23.) 
A different opinion has been advanced by 
Heyne, (Antig. Aufs. 1, 113.) and supported 
by Thiersch, (Epoch. Il. Adnot. p. 53.) 
that he lived about Olymp. 29, at which time 
Magnesia was ravaged by the Cimmerii; 
and to this circumstance they refer, to shew 
why the Lacedemonians, who in the reign 
of Croesus, had their sacred monuments 
made by the pupils of Dipanus and ScyLLos, 
should employ Batuyc.LEs a stranger, to 
construct the throne for the statue of Apollo 
at Amycle. Thiersch endeavours to con- 
firm his views by the following words of 
Paus.—'Orov 6 odroc 6 BaSurdie pasnrie 
éyeyovet, i) TOY Spdvov ep OTOv BaciEvovToC 
AakeOatpoviwy éroinss, TA0E piv TapinML. 
His explanation of this passage, however, 
does not exhibit its strict and proper mean- 
ing, andis far inferior to that of Siebelis. 
It isan objection to the theory, that Baruy- 
CLES flourished about Olymp. 29, that no 
ancient writer has placed him among the 
very early artists.—A third opinion, that 
Batuyc tes lived in the age of Creesus, is 
maintained by Vossius, (E/pist. Myth. 2, 188,) 
chiefly on the authority of arguments drawn 
from mythology. ‘This opinion has been 
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approved by Quatremére de Quincy, (Jup. 
Olymp. 200,) and by Welcker, (Zeitschrift 
fiir Geschichte der Alten Hunst, 1, 283,) and 
it certainly appears probable and consistent. 
Without minutely examining the arguments 
adduced in its support, we shall simply 
endeavour to illustrate one point connected 
with it,—that an artist born in Magnesia 
should at that time be employed to execute 
works for the Lacedemonians. The ter- 
ritory of the Carians, in which the city 
of Magnesia was comprised, was added to 
the Lydian empire, by Crcesus or his father 
Alyattes, (Clinton, Fast. Hellen. 273,) and 
as the kings of Lydia were distinguished 
by their patronage of the arts, it is highly 
probable, that there was a society of artists 
at Magnesia, of which BaruHycues, in the 
time of Croesus, may be considered to have 
been the head. But on the subversion of 
the Lydian empire by Cyrus, in Olymp. 
58. 3, B. C. 546, many inhabitants of the 
cities of Asia Minor, left their ancient 
residence, and fled to Italy or Gaul, or into 
Greece. That this course was adopted by 
many Magnesians, who were averse to the 
government of the Persians, is beyond con- 
tradiction; and the reason why most of them 
fixed on the Peloponnesus as their residence, 
appears to have been the attachment of 
Creesus to the Spartans. (Compare Herod. 
1, 69. with Paus. 3. 10. 10, and see on the 
last passage the remarks of Stebelis.) We 
shall not then err greatly, if we suppose that 
BatuHycies exercised his art at Sparta, 
about Olymp. 60.; and the remarks, which 
we have offered, certainly serve to confirm 
the opinion advanced by Vossius. ‘The 
story of the cup of BatHycLEs,—apparently 
the chief source of the erroneous opinions, 
which have been controverted, has no rela- 
tion to the artist before us; for the person, 
to whom it refers, was an Arcadian, nor is 
he said to have engraved the cup, but only 
to have bequeathed it as a part of his 


i 
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property. (Athen. XI. p. 211. T. 4. Schw.) 
It is surprising that Heyne, who perceived 
so clearly the difference of the two indi- 
viduals, (Antig. Aufs. 112, and Facw Ex- 
cerpta e Plutarcho, p. 29.) should have 
formed so erroneous a theory respecting 
the age of BATHYCLEs. * 

Barracuus, architect and sculptor, Pliny 
(36. 5. 4,) in connection with Saurus. 
« Nec Saurum atque Batrachum obliterari 
conyenit, qui fecere templa Octavie Porti- 
cibus inclusa, natione ipsi Lacones. Quidam 
et opibus prepotentes fuisse eos putant ac 
sua impensa construxisse inscriptionem 
sperantes. Qua negata, hoc tamen alio 
modo usurpasse. Sunt certe? etiam nunc 


in columnarum spiris inscalpta, nominum | 


eorum argumento,? lacerta atque rana.” 
The circumstance, that these artists built 
the temples enclosed by the Portico of 
Octavia, has been properly viewed by Meyer, 
(ad Winckelm. T. 6. P. 2. p. 281,) as 
intimating, that they lived in the time of 
Pompey the Great; for the buildings re- 





| 
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| 


| 
| 
| 


ferred to, were erected at the command of | 


Octavianus, B. C. 33, (Amalth. 3, 296.) 
There still exists a fragment of a column, 
said to have belonged to one of these 
temples, ( Winck. Opp. 1,379. 2,585,) but 
Winckelmann himself, (Pref. ad Opp. 3,8.) 
and Fernow (ad Winck. 1, 461,) contends 
that this fragment is of later origin. In 
illustration of the words of Pliny, see 


and Hirtius, (Annal. Crit. Lit. Berol. 
1827. p. 244.) 

Batro, statuary, age and country un- 
certain; said by Pliny, (34. 8. 19,) to have 
made the statues of Apollo and Juno, nlaced 
in the temple of Concord at Rome; and in 
a subsequent passage, to have made figures 
of combatants at the Public Games, armed 
men, hunters, and men engaged in sacri- 
ficing. In both passages the best Codd. 
Paris. exhibit “ Batto,” though other MSS. 
have “ Bato.” 

Bepas, statuary, son and pupil of 
Lysrerus, and brother of Larprus or rather 
Dairrus; mentioned by Pliny, (34. 8. 19,) 
as having made the statue of a person en- 
gaged in adoration; of which statue, the 
figure of a youth in the attitude of prayer, 
now at Berlin, is considered by some to 
have been a copy. (Visconti and Béttiger, 
Amalth. I. Pref. p. 7.) It is doubtful 
whether this artist is the same as Brpas of 
Byzantium, mentioned by Vitruv. (III. 
Pref. 8. 2,) among those who never 
attained to fame, simply through a want of 
good fortune, and not through any infe- 
riority of talent, or neglect of application. 

Bio. Two sculptors of this name are 
referred to by Diog. Laert. 4, 58.; one a 
Milesian, mentioned on the authority of 
Polemo, and the other, a Claromenian, or 
Chian, on that of Hippocrates. 


* [A fourth opinion in regard to the age of this 
artist has been lately advanced by AHirtius, 
(Annal. Crit. Liter. Berol. 1827. p. 242,) viz. 
that he lived at a much later period than is usually 
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BisITatvs, engraver of a precious stone, 
described by Bracci, 1, 232. 

Bozruus, statuary, and engraver on plate, 
born at Carthage, (Paus. 5. 17. 1.:) thus it 
is evident, that he flourished before the 


| destruction of this city; but we are unable 


to form any more definite conclusion respect- 
ing his age.—Pliny states, in the passage 
cited under Acragas, that he excelled in 
engraving on gold; and a water-pot formed 
by him, of exquisite workmanship, and 
immense weight, is mentioned in Cic. Verr. 
4. 14, and inthe poem Culex, y. 66, ascri- 
bed by some to Virgil. But though he so 
greatly excelled in engraving, 
confine his attention to that art. He cul- 
tivated statuary; and the remarks of ancient 
writers may lead us to infer, that he chiefly 
devoted his abilities to forming statues of 
children. Paus., in the passage referred to, 
mentions that he had seen in the temple of 
Juno at Olympia, a gilt statue of a very 
little boy naked, the work of Borruus; 
and Pliny mentions a representation of 
an infant strangling a serpent, of which 
production many copies are believed to 
be extant. 

A statue of ASsculapius, made by an 
artist of this name, is mentioned in two 


_ Epigrams of Nicomedes, who dedicated it, 





, published by Falconer, (Inscr. Athl. Rom. 


1668,) Spon, (Miscell. Erud. Ant. 131.) 


| Brunck, (Anal. 2, 384.) Jacobs, (Append. 
Thiersch, (Epoch. Art. Gr. 3. Adnot. 96.) | 


Anthol. Palat. 2,777.) Those passages of 

the Epigrams, which relate to this subject, 

are here subjoined:— 

Tay matd0c cadXtoray eikw Tavde Soto, 
Tlavavoc kovpov parpoc am’ apriroxcov, 


| AawWad\Awy pEepdrrecoty Eunoao, ceo, Bonse, 


Ebraddapou codine pyapa kai tooopévore, 
OijKe 0 dwov votowy Te Kakwv Cwaypta Nixo- 
pnone, kai yeipOy detypa wadaryeviwy. 





Oioyv tuawwoayTo vioy ToKoy Eihnsurar 
"Ek ®Neytou cotpyne BoiBw akepoeKdopuy, 
Toioy rot Waray AokdAnme ceio BonSoc 
Xeipoc dyahp ayadijec revéey éaic mpa- 
Tow. 
It must remain uncertain, whether the 
maker of this statue of AXsculapius, was 
Bortuus the Carthaginian, or a different 
artist; but it is obvious, that his name was 
Boétuus, and no place can be given to the 
conjecture, derived from the concurrence of 
the terms, ceio BonSdc, in both passages, 
that the artist was named S1oBoxTHUS. 
This strange opinion has been advanced by 
Falconer, (p. 153,) and by Bracci, (2, 273.) 
but has been properly refuted by Bimard de la 
Bastie, ( Obss. ad nov. Thes. Murator. Suppl. 
Collectore Sebastiano Donato, 1, 500,) Gort, 
(Inser. Antiq. 1. 271,) Heyne, (Artis Opp. ex 
Epigr. p. 84. Comment. Soc. Gottin. Vol. 10.) 
Botscus, statuary, age and country un- 
certain; made a statue of the prostitute 


supposed, and probably after the great victories 
of Lysander. ADDENDA.] 
2 This wordisvery properly introduced in Reg. I. 
3 This excellent reading is supported by Reg. I. 
Dufresn. I. common lection ‘‘ argumenta.” 


3l 


he did not — 
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Mpyrtis, Tatian, adv. Grec. 52. p. 173. 
Worth, where Gesner conjectures that 
Bone is the proper reading. 

BrietTes, painter, father and first in- 
structer of Paustas the Sicyonian, (Plin. 
35. 11. 40.) Thus he must have been 
contemporary with Pampuitus, who also 
instructed both ArrLLEs and Pausias. 

Bryaxis, Athenian statuary and sculptor, 
(Clem. Alex. Protr. p. 31.) contemporary 
with Scopas, though rather younger. In 
minutely investigating his age, there are two 
leading facts, which require to be borne in 
mind:—1l. That he cast in brass the figure 
of Seleucus, (Pliny 34. 8. 19.) and as we 
can only understand this statement of 
Seleucus I., king of Syria, we must con- 
clude that the artist lived after the death of 
Alexander the Great. If we may attempt 
to fix on any particular year, we may assume 
the year B. C. 312, in which Seleucus 
together with Ptolemy triumphed over 
Demetrius, as that in which the statue in 
question was made. 2. That he was con- 
nected with Scopas, TimorHeus, and 
Leocuares, in building the celebrated 
Mausoleum, (Pliny 36. 5.4, Vitruv. Pref. 
7, 13.) and as we know that this undertaking 
was commenced in Olymp. 107. 1, B. C. 
352, (Amalth. 3, 286,) we thus arrive at a 
period of 40 years, during which Bryaxts 
was engaged in his profession. If then we 
suppose him to have been born B. C. 372, 
he must have been sixty years of age B. C. 
312. This calculation appears to involve 
no improbability ; and we may proceed then 
to a brief enumeration of the other works 
of the artist before us. Pliny (34. 7. 18,) 
mentions five colossal statues of gods made 
by him, which were exhibited at Rhodes; 
and (34. 8. 19,) notices among his produc- 
tions a statue of A‘sculapius, which Paus. 
(1. 40. 5,) states to have been connected 
with that of the goddess of Health. Pliny 
mentions likewise, (36, 5,) a statue of 
Bacchus kept at Cnidus.—Tatian, (adv. 
Grec. 54. p. 117. Worth,) ascribes to this 
artist a statue of Pasiphiie.—I cannot re- 
ceive without some doubt the statement of 
Cedrenus, (242. Venet.) that an excellent 
statue of Apollo made by Bryaxis, an- 
ciently stood at Antioch, but was struck 
with lightning and consumed in the time of 
the Emperor Julian ; because Cedrenus, like 
other writers of his age, had very little 
acquaintance with the history of the arts. 
To shew the skill, which Bryaxis attained 
in his profession, we need only mention, 
that some of the ancients doubted, whether 
certain statues of Jupiter and Apollo should 
be attributed to him, or to Purpras. (Clem. 
Alex. Protr. 30.) 

The writer last referred to, mentions 
(p. 31.) another artist of this name, who, 
by the order of Sesostris king of Augypt, 
made a statue of Osiris; but this statement 
appears to be fictitious. 

Butakcuus, very ancient painter, men- 
tioned only by Pliny, but in a manner 
which accurately defines the period, in 
which he lived: —“ In confesso est, Bu- 
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larchi pictoris tabulam, in qua erat Ma- 
gnetum prelium, a Candaule rege Lydi«e 
Heraclidarum novissimo, qui et Myrsilus 
vocitatus est, repensam auro? ‘Tanta jam 
dignatio picture erat. Id circa etatem 
Romuli acciderit necesse est ; duo enim de 
vicesima Olympiade interiit Candaules, aut ut 
quidam tradunt, eodem anno quo Romulus.” 
(35. 8. 34. cf: 7,38.) The time of the death 
of Candaules, and the accession of Gyges 
to the throne, here referred to by Pliny, is 
accurately determined by Clinton, (Append. 
ad Fast. Hellen. 271.) The above passage 
affords a new and convincing proof, that the 
arts were much cultivated in Asia Minor, 
at a very early period, and when both 
the literature and the arts of Greece were 
in a low state. ; 

_ Bupatus I., sculptor and architect, born 
in the island Chios, the son of ANTHERMUS, 
or rather ARCHENEUS, (see the article An- 
thermus,) and brother of ATHENIS. The 
statements of ancient writers, as to the 
animosity between Buratus and Aipponaz, 
are well known. This animosity is par- 
ticularly mentioned by Callimachus, (Fragm. 
90. p. 460. Ern.) The cause of it is 
by some considered to have been the refu- 
sal of Bupatus to give his daughter in 
marriage to Hipponax; and by others, 
the reason is sought in a statue made 
by Bupatus in derision of Hipponax. 
( Welcker, Fragm. Hippon. 12.) Photins 
gives the subjoined statement respecting 
this artist, which he has derived from 
Ptolemeus Hephestio, (p. 248. Héschel.) 
"Apxédaoc 6 Kirptog UtTHoryopou oyot Tov 
Toto “EXévny ‘Imepaiay towpéervny ys- 
vioSar MexiSov Svyarépa, aroordoay o& 
Urynayspov kai mod¢ Bodrwadov wopevsei- 
Cav? apvvomevoy Tie VrEpoiac TOY Tol- 
yriy yoapa, Ehévn éxovoa arype. These 
words, however, seem only to contain an 
erroneous assertion of Archelaus. His 
object was to compare the girl Himerea 
to the Lacedemonian Helen; and the in- 
correctness of his remarks is evident from 
his inattention to the relations of time. 
Stesichorus, to whom he refers, died in 
Olymp. 56. 4, B. C, 553, aged &5 years, 
(Clinton, Fast. Hellen. ad. h. a.) hut Bupa- 
Lus, as being contemporary of Hipponax, 
who is said to have flourished in the reign 
of Darius, (Proclus, ad fin. Hephest. 380. 
Gaisf.) must have been alive not only in 
Olymp. 58, but also in Olymp. 64. Now 
it would be absurd to believe, according to 
the statement of Archelaus given by 
Photius, that the very same girl was loved 
both by Stesichorus, who died B. C. 553, 
at avery advanced age, and by Bupatvus, 
who actively exercised his art, B. C. 520: 
andit is certainly far preferable to consider, 
that Archelaus confounded Stesichorus 
with Hipponax. This opinion has been 
already advanced by Junius, in his Dicteonary 
of Ancient Artists ; but even Junius appears 
to assign too great importance to a state- 
ment, which to me appears to have been 
invented by Archelaus, only with the 
view of bringing into comparison different 


Be 


individuals celebrated either in literature, 
or in the arts, without sufficient respect to 
the justness or impropriety of the compa- 
rison.—In addition to the statue, which 
Buratus made in derision of Hipponax, 
other works are mentioned by Pliny, (/. c.) 
as the joint productions of this artist and 
ATHENIS, and others also are adverted in the 
following passages of Pausanias:— 4. 30. 4. 
Botradoe O& vaove TE oiKodopyoacSat Kai 
Zia aviip ayaSoc mAacat, Ypyvpvaiore 
dyahwa toyalopevoc Tuxn¢g mpWroc érot- 
Hoey wy topey TOAOY TE EXOVOaY Ext TH 
KEpady, Kal TY ETENDG KELP TO KaAOLMEVOY 
"ApahSeiae kipac t7d EAAHvwy: 9. 35. 2. 
Spupvaioc—itv 7p tepp Tay Neweocewy 
imtp toy ayahpuarwy xpvaod Xaperec 


avakeyrat, TEexyn Boumadov. — — Ilep- 
~ ° ~ ? i 

yaunvote 0& woattwo tv Ty “ATTaXou 

Saha, Bovrddov kai avrtar. —— kai 


TaUTa péey éoTy Opoiwc drayra ty EGITL. 


Cedrenus, p. 274. 10. Reg. mentions a 
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statue of Juno kept at Samos, the work of 
Lysirpus and Buratus; but the authority 
of Cedrenus is not sufficient to warrant our 
full reception of this statement. 

II. Sculptor, of a much later date, con- 
structed a statue of Venus, sitting naked, 
with bent knees. The Inscr. on the base 
is BOYIIAAOS EMOIEI. (Mus. Pio-Cle- 
ment. 1. tab. 10.) 

Byzers, sculptor and statuary of Naxos, 
whose father was of the same name, and 
who flourished about Olymp. 50.; princi- 
pally distinguished as the inventor of tiles ; 
but he is mentioned here, because it is 
evident from Paus. 5. 10. 2, that he made 
statues, (aya\para,) in honor of the off- 
spring of Latona, (yéver Anrovc.) The true 
meaning of this passage of Paus., which 
for a long period was misunderstood, is 
unfolded by Stebelis, in his Notes. See 
also his remarks on 5. 4. 4, and the authors, 
to whom he refers. 
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ALAMIS, very celebrated statuary, 

and engraver on silver, respecting 
whose birth-place, and the city in which 
he exercised his profession, ancient writers 
have given no information. ‘The period 
in which he flourished, appears to have been 
very near to that of Puipias. Some light 
is thrown on this point by the circum- 
stance, that he made the statue of Apollo 
Alexicacus, (probably his last production, ) 
after the erection of which the plague, 


which had ravaged Athens, ceased. Pau- | 


sanias thus mentions this fact:—“Ow 62 
kahovow “ANegixacoy, KdXapic ézroince, 
TO O& Ovoma TH Sep yevicSac héyovow Ore 
THY otwwdn ohioe vocov ojov Tq@ TeNo- 
Tovynci Tohkium mieCovoay Kara pav- 
Teva Eravoey ex Ashgdy, (1. 3.2.) Now 
the plague at Athens ceasedin Olymp. 87. 3, 
B. C. 429.; and at this time, therefore, 
CaLamis was still living. He assisted 
also in the construction of the celebrated 
monument, which OnatTas, at the request 
of Dinomenes, erected in memory of the 
victory obtained at the Olympic Games, 
by Hiero his father, who died Olymp. 78. 2. 
B. C. 467. If then we may assume, 
that the two artists were engaged in pre- 
paring this monument, B. C. 465, we shall 
have a period of 36 years between this 
date, and the year in which CaLamis made 
the Apollo Alexicacus; but we must con- 
clude also, that Canamis had attained a 
degree of celebrity at the former period, 
or his assistance would not have been 
accepted by Onatas.—Meyer, (ad Winch. 
6, 2, 122,) proposes to place CaLAmIs 
so far back as Olymp. 75, because 
Paus. (5. 25. 2.) mentions that he made 
certain statues of boys, which the Agri- 
gentines dedicated at Olympia, after their 
conquest of the city Motya. Now cer- 
tainly I will not deny, that this victory 
F 
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of the Agrigentines over a city inhabited 
by the Pheenicians and Carthaginians, 
(Thuc. 6. 2,) happened at the time, in 
which the Sicilians, under the command of 
Gelo, routed the Carthaginians at Himera, 


| viz. Olymp. 75. 1, B. C. 480. But the 


reasoning of Meyer is inconclusive, because 
we cannot fix the precise year, in which 
Motya was conquered; and even if we 
could do this, it would not follow, that 
CaLAMis made immediately the statues 
referred to. ‘There is no other production 
of this artist, which affords evidence as to 
the precise period in which he lived; for 
the statue of Ammo, which was dedicated 
by Pindar, the Lyric poet, at Thebes, 
proves nothing, because Pindar died in 
Olymp. 85. 2, B. C. 439. (Chnton, Fast. 
Hellen. ad h. a.) 

We must now proceed to mention the 
various productions of CaLamis, and after- 
wards adduce the opinions of ancient 
writers, respecting his merits as an artist. 
In the first place there was his statue of 
Apollo Alexicacus previously adverted to. 
This statue is thought by Junius, (Artif. 
Catal.) and by Harduin, to be that referred 
to by Pliny, 36. 4. 5. “ In hortis Ser- 
vilianis reperio laudatos Calamidis Apol- 
linem illius celatoris,” &c.; but their 
opinion is refuted by Thiersch, (Epoch. 2. 
Adnot. p. 44,) who contends, that it in- 
volves an inconsistency in respect to time 
and place, since the statue mentioned by 
Paus. was seen by himself at Athens, 
whilst that noticed by Pliny, was kept in his 
day in the city of Rome. There is another 
argument, which overthrows the theory of 
Junius and Harduin, even if we concede 
that the statue of Apollo Alexicacus was 
first removed from Athens to Rome, and 
afterwards was remitted from Rome to 
Athens. The production of Catamis 
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mentioned by Pliny, was of marble; but 
that seen by Paus. appears to have been 
of a different substance, for it stood in the 


open air, (7pd Tov véw,) and as it was | 


made to avert the anger of the Gods, when 
Athens was desolated by the plague, it 


was in all probability composed of metal, | 


like other sacred statues of thatage. Thus 
we must reckon two distinct statues of 
Apollo made by Catamis; and to these 
we must add a third, of colossal magnitude, 
which he made for the inhabitants of 
Apollonia, a city of Ilyricum, and which 
M. Lucullus removed to Rome, and 
placed in the Capitol. 
“Atcoh\Awvia — drouoe Midnoiwy —oz7ov 
iepoy Tov 'A7ddNwvoc, 2E od MapKog Acb- 
KuANog TOY KONOGGOY PE Kal avEsnKEY 
tv Tp) KameTwXly Toy Tov Amo\NwYVOC, Ka- 
Napduc Eoyov. Among the remaining pro- 
ductions of CaLamis, were the following :— 

4. Statue of Msculapius yet beardless, 
made of gold and ivory, and exhibited in 
a temple at Corinth. He was represented 
as holding a sceptre in one hand, in the 
other the fruit of the cultivated pine-tree, 
(Paus. 2. 10. 3.) 

5. Statue of Victory, dedicated by the 
Mantineans at Blis. Paus. 5. 26. 5. Ka- 
Aapuc O& OK ExoVTaY TTEPA ToLHoat 
EET AL, ATomipovpevoe TO “ASHvyor THE 
amTEPOV Kahovpevyc Edavov. 

6. Statue of Ammo, already mentioned. 

7. Statue of Bacchus, made of Parian 
marble, and keptat Tanagra, Paus. 9. 20. 4. 
"Ey 0& Tow Avovboov Tw vaw tv Tavaypu 


Séac piv kat TO dyadpa aEvoy, Niyou Oé | 


dy Tapiov cai toyor Kadaptooe. 


8. Statue of Mercury Kpioddpoc, placed | 


at Tanagra, Paus. 9. 22. 2. 

9. Statue of Venus, dedicated by Callias 
the Athenian, at the entrance of the 
citadel of Athens. This was seen by 
Paus. (1. 23. 2.) 


10. Statue of Alemena, praised by Pliny | 


34. 8. 19, as exquisitely executed. 

ll. Statue of Aermione, daughter of 
Menelaus, dedicated by the Lacedeemonians 
at Delphi. Paus. 10. 16. 2. 

12. Statue of Sosandra, mentioned only 
by Lucian, but evidently regarded by the 
ancients as a maSter-piece. ‘The modesty 
of the statue is asserted by this writer, 
(imag. 6. 'T. 2. p. 464.) Kai 76 prediapa 
hemTov Kat hedknSo¢e—kKal TO evoradéc 
0& Kal TO Kdopuoy THE avaPornc, and 
from the remarks, which he soon after- 
wards introduces, we learn that the head of 
Sosandra was represented as veiled. The 
exquisite ability displayed in this perform- 
ance, is noticed by Lucian, Dial. Meretr. 3. 
T. 3. p. 225. Aigidtocg O& drepyver Td 
evpurpov Kal TO KEXOOHYNMEVoY, Kal OTL 
£0 TLC TIY KiTapay 6 Trodc, Kat TO odUpdY 
WC KahOov, Kai adda pupia, KaIaTED THY 
Kadapidoc Swodrdpay éraway. 

In addition to these statues of gods and 
men, CALAMIS executed with great skill, 
representations of the irrational animals. 
There is commonly ascribed to him, on 
the authority of Paus. 1. 23. 2, a lioness, 


34 


Strabo, 7. p. 319. | 


| 
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| made at the command of the Athenians ; 
_ but this production is attributed by Pliny 


toa differentartist. See the Art. Amphuicrates. 

He is affirmed to have been unrivalled in 
his execution of the figures of horses. 
Thus Pliny says, (34. 8. 19,) “ Equos 
semper sine emulo fecit.” Propertius also 
writes, (3. 7. 10.) 


«« Exactis Calamis se mihi jactat equis.” 


And Ovid, Pont. 4. 1. 33, 


“ Vendicat ut Calamis laudem, quos fecit 
equorum.” ; 


His skill in this department affords the 
reason, why Onatas, in the work which 
they executed in common for Dinomenes, 
assigned to him the making of the horses 
with boys riding them. (Paus. 6. 12. I.) 
Pliny, in the passage adverted to, observes, 
that he made many figures of chariots 
drawn by two, or by four horses yoked 
abreast; and we may properly consider, 
that these chariots were dedicated by vic- 
tors at the Public Games. 

A review of all these particulars wili 
suggest the conclusion, that CALAMIS was 
one of the most industrious of all the 
artists of antiquity; for he executed statues 
of every description, of brass, marble, and 
gold, blended with ivory. Nor did he 
restrict his efforts to statuary ; he practised 
engraving on gold, and in this department— 
of the arts, obtained great reputation. Thus 
Pliny, (33. 12. 55,) places him next to 
Mentor, who was confessedly the most 
eminent of ancient engravers; and two 
cups decorated by him, were imitated by 
ZeNovorvs, in the first age after Christ. 
(Pliny 34. 7. 18.) It must, however, be 
acknowledged, that in the former passage, 
the name of CaLamis is wanting in all my 
MSS.; so that the latter is the only one, 
that can be fully relied on, as establishing 
the reputation of this artist as an engraver. 

The remarks of ancient writers on the 
merits of CALAMIS, remain to be adduced. 
Cicero and Quintilian refer to his produc- 
tions, as not sufficiently softened and 
refined, though superior in these qualities 
to those of his predecessors. The former 
writes, (Brut. 18. 70.) “ Quis enim eorum 
qui hee minora animadyertunt, non intel- 
ligit, Canachi signa rigidiora esse, quam ut 
imitentur veritatem? Calamidis dura illa 
quidem, sed tamen molliora quam Canachi ; 
nondum Mlyronis satis ad veritatem ad- 
ducta,” &c. The latter says, (12. 10,) 
«“ Duriora et Tuscanicis proxima Callo 
atque Egesias, jam minus rigida Calamis, 
molliora adhuc supra dictis Myro fecit.”— 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus,( Isocr. 95. Sylb. ) 


| mentions the works of CaLamis and Cat- 


LIMAcHUS as highly esteemed, rij¢ New7r0- 
TNTOC EVEKA KAL THe YapUTOS. 

A pupil of Catamis, named Praxtas, 
respecting whom we have no further in- 
formation, is mentioned in Pans. 10. 19. 4. 
The name of Catamis has been introduced ~ 
by critics, into Lucian, Nigrin. 1, 111.; 
and it occurs also in an Inscription given 
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by Spon, (Mise. Erud. Antig. 138,) but in 
this Inscription, the name of the person, 
whom the statue represents, is partly 
obliterated. 

CALATEs, painter, name differently written 


uncertain, but it is not improbable, that he 
flourished in the time of Alexander the 
Great ; mentioned only in Pliny 35. 10. 37. 


“ Parva et Callicles fecit: item Calates | 


comicis tabellis: utraque Antiphilus.” This 
is the reading adopted by Brotier, on the 


authority of Reg. I. Dufresn. I. Cod. Voss. | 


and Edit. I. Most ancient editions have 
“ Calaces” or “ Colaces;” and in Reg. II. 
Colbert. we find “ Achaltes.” Meursius, 
( Ceram. Gem. 4,) has very triflingly pro- 
posed to read “ Calades;” but he is de- 
servedly censured and refuted by Siebelis, 
(Comm. Soc. Philol. Lips. 4. 1. 2, et ad 
Paus. 1. 8. 5. p. 31.) 

CALL@/SCHRUS, see Antistates. 

CaLuiabEs I., painter, age and country 
unknown, (Lucian, Dial. Meretr. 8. T. 3. 


p- 300.) There is reason to suspect that | 


the name is fictitious. 

Il. Statuary, age and country unknown ; 
made a statue of the prostitute JVeera, 
( Tatian, Orat. c. Gr. 55. p. 120, 39, Worth. ) 

CALLIAs, architect, ( Vitruv. 10. 16. 5,) 
born at Aradus, lived in the time of 
Demetrius Poliorcetes; chiefly applied his 
talents to the construction of machines. 

Cauictes I., statuary, son of THE- 


ocosmus, and born at Megara; made a | 


statue of Diagoras, a pugilist, who obtained 
avictory at the Olympic GamesinOlymp.79, 
B.C. 464. (Paus. 6. 7. 1.) and also a 
statue of Gnatho, who conquered in a 
juvenile pugilistic combat, (6. 7. 3.) The 
question of the time, in which this artist 
flourished, has been already discussed by 


Siebelis, who observes, (ad Paus. T. 3. p.29.) | 


«<The age of Diagoras, and of his sons and 
daughters, is clearly ascertained. The vic- 
tory, which he obtained at. Olympia, was 
gained in Olymp. 79. 1. His statue was 
made by CaLticies; and this artist made 
also a statue of Jupiter, (Paus. 1. 40. 3,) 
the execution of which was interrupted by 
the Peloponnesian war, in Olymp. 87. 2. 
B. C. 431.” I will only add, that Cat- 
LICLES must have lived to about Olymp. 95. 
This artist is adverted to likewise by 


Pliny (34. 8. 19,) who mentions that he | 


made statues of philosophers. 

If. Painter, country unknown; nothing 
in ancient authors to enable us to determine 
with certainty the period, in which he 
flourished, but it is probable, that he lived 
about the time of Alexander the Great, 
because he is mentioned in connection with 
AntTipuitus and Evenranor. Thus Pliny 
says, (35. 10. 37,) “ Parva et Callicles 
fecit, item Calates comicis tabellis, utraque 
Antiphilus.” Vurro also writes, (Fragm. 
236. Bip.) “ Neque ille Callicles, quater- 


4 The term “ habentis” is given, instead of the 
common reading “ habens,” on the authority of 
Reg. I. Dufresn. I. 

* This is the reading of Reg. I. 
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nim digitim tabellis nobilis cum esset 

factus, tamen in pingendo adscendere potuit 

ad Ejuphranoris altitudinem.” 
Cauuicrates IJ., architect, who in con- 


| nection with Icrinus, built the temple 
by some philologists; age and country | 


Parthenon, in the Acropolis of Athens, 
and who undertook also to erect the long 
wall termed Sxédn, (Plutarch, Pericl. 15.,) 
must have flourished about Olymp. 80 or 85. 

If. Sculptor, distinguished principally 
by the minuteness of his performances ; 
mentioned as a Lacedzemonian, and asso- 
sociated with Myruecipes, by lan, 
COZEAN) Galen (G5205 >) kaihn®) 
Cheroboscus, (Schol. ad Dion. Thrac. 
Gram. 651, 32. Anecd. Bekk.) In con- 
nection with this artist, he is said to have 
made some chariots, which could be 
covered with the wings of a fly, and to 
have inscribed on a grain of the plant 
sesamum, some verses of Homer. Pliny, 
(7. 21, 36. 5. 4,) mentions similar things 
of him; and if we respect only these pro- 
ductions, we must approve the epithet 
Mararexvoc applied to him by Galen. 
Atheneus, however, relates, (XI. p. 782. 
T. 4. Schw.) that he engraved only large 
vases. The age in which he lived, is 
uncertain. Other particulars are mentioned 
by Facius, (ad Plut. Excerpt. 217.) See 
also the art. Myrmecides. 

III. Painter, mentioned by Theophylact 
Stmocatia, Ep. 6. 

CALLIDES, statuary and engraver on sil- 
ver, age and country uncertain. Even the 
name is not pertectly free from doubt; 
though it certainly forms the most probable 
reading of Pliny, 34. 8. 19. In this passage 
we usually find, “ Preeterea sunt equalitate 
celebrati artifices, sed nullis operum suorum 


| precipui Aristo—Calliades.” All the MSS. 


however, exhibit a different lection; and it 
is strange, that the learned should have 
persisted in neglecting this testimony. The 
term “ Calliades” was introduced into the 
text by Harduin, from Tatian; for in the 
earlier Edd. “ Callias” was found. In 
Reg. I. we have “ Callides,” and this 
reading derives no slight support from 
Reg. III. LV. which exhibits “ Gallides.” 
The reading of Dufresn. II. ‘ Callicles” 
appears to be only a corruption of the 
same word, adopted by a transcriber, to 
whom this form was more familiar, and 
the term “ Callases,’ found in Dutresn. I. 
appears to be only an error of the pen. 
Caxiimacuus I., very celebrated artist, 
whose attention was directed not only to sta- 
tuary, but to engraving on gold, and to paint- 
ing; thus spoken of by Pliny, 34.8. 19. “Ex 
omnibus autem maxime cognomine insignis 
est Callimachus, semper calumniator sui 
nec finem habentis* diligentize ob id Kar:- 
Zérexvoc appellatus, memorabilis® exemplo 
adhibendi cure modum. Hujus sunt sal- 
tantes Laczenze, emendatum opus, sed in 
quo gratiam omnem diligentia abstulerit. 
Hune quidem et pictorem fuisse tradunt.” 
Vitruvius, also, after relating a narrative 
respecting a basket encircled with the leaves 
of the acanthus, thus proceeds, (4. 1. 10.) 
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“Tune (1. Tum) Callimachus, qui propter 
elegantiam et subtilitatem artis marmorezab 
Atheniensibus Kardareyvoc fuerat nomina- 
tus, preteriens hoc monumentum animadver- 
tit eum calathum et circa foliorum nascentem 
temeritatem, delectatusque genere et forme 
novitate ad id exemplar columnas apud 
Corinthios fecit, symmetriasque constituit 
ex eo, quod in operum perfectionibus 
Corinthii generis distribuit rationes.”— 
Pausanias adverts to this artist in the 
following passage, (1. 26. 7,) Ady vor 0é 
Ty JEW CAOnVG) xpusouv Kadhipayoc 
ézotnoev.—_ — O 0& KadXipayog 0 Troy 
AVXVOY ToLhoas, aTOdEWY TOY TPWTWY, éC 
avrny Tiy TEXYHY ovTW codia TaYTwWY 
éoTiy dpioroc, Wore Kai NiSove mpOToe 
érpvmyoe Kai dvopa éYeTo KaxiZorex vor, 7) 
JEeusywy Adrwy, KatéoTyoEev ip avTw. To 
the productions adverted to in these pas- 
sages, we must add a statue of Juno as a 
bride, (vuppevopévy,) in a sitting posture, 
placed in atemple at Platza, (Paus. 9. 2. 5.) 
and when we bring together the evidence 
afforded by these passages, we must con- 
clude, that CaLtimacuus obtained a high 
reputation in his profession, though he was 
not esteemed one of the first-rate artists. 
He not only produced many and various 
works, but delivered the arts to his succes- 
sors, in astate of considerable improvement ; 


first made apertures in the stones used | 


in statuary; and invented that peculiar 
style of column, 
the Corinthian. This last particular has 
enabled Winckelmann, ( Opp. 1, 382,) satis- 
factorily to determine the period, in which 
he lived; for as we read, that Scopas erected 
a temple to Minerva, at Tegea, decorated 
with Corinthian pillars, in Olymp. 96, we 


must infer that Catimacuus lived pre- | 


viously to this time.°—Dionys. Halic. (de 
Fsocr. 95. Sylb.) does not hesitate to com- 
pare his works to the Orations of Lysias, 
on account of their refinement and grace, 
(Tie NeTTOTHTOS EvEeKa Kal THE YaptToc. ) 
The epithet, by which CaLLIMAcHUS was 
distinguished from all other artists, now 
claims our attention. Some give it as 
Kararexyvoe, others as KaxiZoreyvoe, later 
critics have hesitated, which of these terms 
is to be preferred, (Meyer, Hist. Art. 1, 95. ) 
Siebelis, who has treated this subject more 
largely than any other writer, (ad Paus. T. 
1. p. 93.) contends that Vitruvius must be 
allowed to have employed Karareyvoe, but 
that Paus. and Pliny, who mutually illus- 
trate each other, used KaxiZ6reyvoe, the 
reading found in our common editions. In 
this decision I concur, as far as regards the 
reading of Vitruv., whichis supported both 
by the united testimony of MSS. and by 
the context; for Vitruv., whose knowledge 
of Greek was accurate and extensive, find- 
ing the epithet Karareyvoc, inthe Greek 
writer from whom he derived his informa- 
tion, employed it, knowing that it did not 
imply a censure, and added in explanation, 


6 [| Hirtius asserts, ( Annal. Crit. Lit. 244.) that 
CALLIMACBUSs flourished in Olymp. 92, but from 
what source he derived the information, that the 
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that it was applied to CaLLimacuus, on 
account of the exquisite elegance of his pro- 
ductions. The interpretation of this word 
proposed by Sehneider, in his Lesicon, 
“gekiinstelt,” ‘artificial,’ is very errone- 
ous; and it could only have been adopted 
under the influence of prejudice. For may 
we not suppose with Siebelis, that the 
epithet Karareyyvoe, first given to CALLI- 
MACHUS on account of the refinement and 
polish of his productions, was afterwards 
perverted by some, who employed it to 
express an excessive attention to refinement ? 
Without controversy, however, this word 
must be retained in Vitruvius; for there is 
no foundation for supposing, that the Greek 
writer, of whose information he ayailed 
himself, adopted an erroneous term. We 
may now advance to the other topics of 
inquiry. It is unnecessary to prove, that 
Paus. and Pliny did not employ the epithet 
just considered, Kardreyvoc, as the distin- 
guishing appellative ef CaLLmmacuus; but 
we may incidentally mention, that whatever 
epithet they did assign to him, Paus. inti- 
mates that the artist applied it to himself. 
The common reading in each of these 
authors, is KaxiZéreyvoc, and Siebelis, 
following the explanation of Gesner, ( Thes. 
I. £.) interprets the word, “ improbans 
suum artificium,” “blaming his own art,” 
or “his own productions.” Siebelis ap- 
peals toa gloss of Phavorinus,—KakiZw 76 ~ 
beyw, KaniZer, trecxwmrer, but this appeal 
is altogether unnecessary, since no doubt 


| has ever existed as to the true meaning of 


the verb caxiZw. See Schneider, Lex. Gr. 
But an accurate examination of the 
word before us, will suggest an interpreta- 
tion slightly different from that of Siebelis. 
It means simply, “‘ Is qui artem yituperat,” 
“a censurer of the arts;” and there is 
nothing, which requires us to apply it to an 
artist censuring his own particular art, or 
his own productions. Such an epithet, 
then, would be far more applicable to a 
person entirely destitute of taste for the fine - 
arts, than to CaLLimacuus, who himself 
cultivated them; and we must conclude, 
that it is a term wholly inconsistent with 
the ideas, which Pliny and Paus. designed 
to convey. Some preferable reading must, 
therefore, be sought; and this reading I 
think I have discovered, by referring to the 
MSS. of the two authors,—a reading which 
any other person would have elicited, by in- 
stituting the same course of inquiry. In 
the passage of Paus., Codd. Vatic. Paris. 
1410,1411, exhibent Kararnéireyvoy: Cod. 
Paris. 1400, has KarnZ6revvov, a manitest 
corruption of the preceding term; and only 
1399, has KakiZoreyvov. Now the MS. 
which is numbered 1411], far excels the rest 
in accuracy ; and 1399, is deserving of little 
credit, as it has evidently been interpolated 
by a learned Greek of Milan. (Bekker, 
Pref. ad Paus., and Pref. ad Siebel. Paus. 
T. 3. p. 3.) Thus both the evidence of 


lamp mentioned by Paus. was made in this 
Olympiad, I am unable to ascertain. 
ADDENDA] 
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numbers, and that derived from the com- 
parative excellence of MSS., support the 
reading Kararnéirexvoc. From the investi- 
gation of the passage of Paus., we must 
now proceed to that of Pliny. The editors 
of this author have omitted to state the 
various readings of the passage before us, 
which their MSS. presented; excepting 
that Dalechamp mentions, that CALLIMACHUS 


was also styled Tyzirexyyvoc, and that one of | 


his MSS. had “Cacotexitechnus.” Among 
the MSS. which Ihave consulted, Reg. I. 
the authority of which is very great, Reg. 
IlJ. IV. Dufresn. I. I]. present “ Cato- 
texitechnus;” and it is a probable supposi- 
tion, that this was the term which Dalechamp 
perceived, but that he did not accurately 
inspect the letters ¢ and ¢. 
there is a remarkable correspondence be- 
tween the MSS. of Paus. and Pliny; and 


it is my decided conviction, that Kara- | 


rnéirexvoc’ is the only true reading, and 
should be replaced in both authors, though 
Immanuel Bekker, who found in one of his 
MSS. Kararyéireyvoc, retained as prefer- 
able the common reading. ‘There cannot 
be any objection to the term, for which I 
contend, on the ground of its not being 
found in any other passage; for we may ask, 


in what other passageisKaxiZ6rey voe found? | 
Instead of regarding an objection so futile, | 


we should rather fix our minds on the im- 
port of the word, which will be found 
exactly suitable to the sentiments designed 
to be conveyed. The word Kararnétrexvoe, 
composed of cararnkw and réyyn, intimates 
‘‘a person who weakens and effeminates an 


art,” and thus it was applicable to CaLtr- | 
MACHUS, who was studious of elegance and | 


refinement even to excess, and whose pro- 
ductions failed to exhibit arobust and manly 
vigor. 


passage of Dionys. Hal. (de Vi Demosth. 
6, 1114. R.) which is furnished by the 
Lexicon ot Schneider, 


TElpoyTes mMovouvc, WoTE Kai PdéSLA Kai 
TTINA KaL YVOUC, Kal TA TOUTOLC OmoLa Etc 
dkpoyv tepyalecSar Kal KaTarijKew ic 
TaUTa THC TEXVAC. 

If. Sculptor, made the celebrated em- 
bossed work, preserved in the Capitoline 
Museum, (4. tab. 42.) The various dis- 
cussions of learned men respecting this 
work, scarcely fall within the design of 
this Dictionary. 

CauipHo I., painter, born in Samos, 
decorated with pictures the temple of Diana 
at Ephesus. This circumstance may lead 
us to conclude, that he flourished in the 
fourth age before Christ; unless we con- 
sider, that the paintings were placed in 
this temple, at a long period after its 
erection. The subjects of his productions 
were taken from the Iliad. ‘Thus Paus. 
writes, Kald\.piv Ldapwoc ey ’Apréucdoc 


7 Respecting the errors made in words, com- 
Mencing witha preposition, see Resig. Conject. 
ad Aristoph. 1. p. 11. 


Now certainly | 





If there is any doubt as to the pro- | 
priety of the reading, which we have adopted, | 
that doubt must be entirely removed by a 
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iso THe 'Edectac txoinoey Epw, tHv 
paxny ypabas tiv ériraic vavoty ‘EXXi- 
VOV, (dO. 1.) Kai éy “Aprépidoe rijc¢ 
"Egectac (teow) Kaddupdv 6 Sapuog Wa- 
TodKAw Tov SHpakoc Ta ybaha appofovoag 
éypawWe yuvaikac. 

II. Painter of a small Greek vase, 
described by Millin, (Peintures, 1. tab. 44.) 
The Inscr. is Kad\udoy exotecev. 

Ca.uistonicus, Theban statuary, noticed 


| inthe following passage of Paus. : (9, 16,1.) 


OnBatoue O& pera Tov "“Appwvoe TO Lepoy 
olwvocKkoreioy TE Téeipectou KaNOvUMEVOY, Kat 

, UA ? \ c , r X \ 
mryotov Tixri¢ tori tepoy’ Peper ev 02) 
Tikotroy maida: we oe OnBaior Ne younr, xet- 


| PAC MEY TOV AYaNMaTO Kal TPOCwWTOY evo- 


gov eipyaoaro’ AYnvaioc, KadXorovucoe 0& 
Ta Nowra éyywpuoc. The latter part of the 
statement of Paus. enables us to ascertain 
the age, in which CatiisTonicus flourished. 
Xenopuo, the Athenian, of whom he 
speaks as a contemporary of our artist, made 
in connection with CepHisopoTus I. arepre- 
sentation of the city Megalopolis, (Paus. 
8. 30. 5,) which city was founded in Olymp. 
102. 1, B. C. 371. About this period, 
then, CALLISTONICUS must have lived. 
CALLISTRATUS, statuary, country un- 
certain; mentioned by Pliny, (34. 8. 19,) 
in connection with CaLLIXENUs and others, 
as one of those who in Olymp. 155, revived 
the art of statuary, which had languished 
and appeared to be almost extinct. He is 
noticed also by Tatian, ( Or. c. Grec. 183.) 
CALLITELES, statuary, who in connection 
with Onaras, formed a statue of Mercury 
carrying a ram, which was dedicated at 
Olympia, by the inhabitants of the city 
Pheneus; pupil or sonof Onatas. (Paus. 
De Qi Oe) 
CALLIXENUS, see CALLISTRATUS. 
Catto I., statuary of Algina; period in 
which this artist flourished, subject of 
dispute among the learned; their opinions 
have differed so widely, that while some 


have referred him to the close of the first 
Ov yao On Tor) 
mhaorar piv Kai ypadeic tv Uy PSapry | 


Messenian War, others have maintained 
that he lived about the time of the Battle 
of Aigospotamos. Without minutely ex- 
amining every opinion, which has been 
advanced, I will simply adduce those views, 
which appear to me clear and correct, 
availing myself of the assistance afforded 
by Miiller, (Aiginet. 100.) and by Thiersch, 


| (Epoch. If. Adnot. p. 40.) 'To commence 


with these particulars, which are placed 
almost beyond the possibility of doubt, 
I would observe, that Catto of Augina, 
must be distinguished from Catto of Elis, 
though these artists arestrangely confounded 
by Meyer, (Hist. Art. Gr. 1, 78. 2, 74.) 
The former is said by Paus. (7. 18. 6,) to 
have been contemporary with CaNnacuus 
of Sicyo:—Texpaipoyrar opacg Kavaxou 
Tov Secvwviov kai Tou Atyuvyjrov Kadhwvoc 
ov ToAA@ yevéoSar TiVi HALKiaY VoTEPOVE. 
Now as Canacuus the Sicyonian lived 
about Olymp. 65, or 70, to this period 
Cato, according to the statement of 
Paus., must be referred. This decision 
throws light on another passage of Paus., 
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quoted under ANGELIo,—a passage from 
which, in connection with other authori- 
ties, we have inferred, that Dreanus 
and Scyxuis flourished about Olymp. 50, 
that they were the instructers of ANGELIO 
and Trcraus, who lived in Olymp. 58, 
and that these last instructed CaLto 
of AXgina, who flourished about Olymp. 
66. I am aware, that some will object 


to me, that I have argued in a circle, by | 


endeavouring to establish the age of 
Catto, from that of ANGELIo and ‘TkEc- 
TaUS, which is equally involved in uncer- 
tainty, and then referring to the age of 
Cato I., to establish that of ANGELIO 
and Trcraus ; but to my mind, the mutual 
consistency of all these dates affords a strong 
evidence of their correctness. We may 
advance, then, to the examination of two 
passages of Paus., the united statements of 
which have Pended to involve in confusion, 
the history of the arts in Greece, and have 
in particular, created difficulties in respect 
to the muestion now before us. ‘The first 
is 4. 14, 2,—Aaredarporior oe® Tira pev 
TV Te pny Kavethov ec edagoc: ereira 
kal tae doi.rac TONELC Exvovrec mpovy* 

avedecay oé Kat aro TWY Aaptpoy TD 
“Apurdainp Tpimodac XadKovc® "Adpodirne 
dyadpa EOTLW EGTHKOE UTO Tp TpiTrooe Tp 
TPWTW, “Aprépooc Of v6 rT) devrépy, 
Kopn¢ o& THe Anpentpoc UTO TY TpPITH. 

TavuTa jev 0 aveSecay éivravsa. ‘The 
second passage is 3. 18. 5, which presents 
so very striking a resemblance to that just 
adduced, that the author appears to have 
copied in the one, the remarks which he 
had made in the other: Ta dé éy ‘Apbehare 
Séac aéva, avio mévTadhoc éorw ert 
orig ¢ bvopa Aivnroc: TOUTOU TE oby 
éoriy EtkOy kal TpimovEc Xarxot" rove 0é 
apxavorépouc dexarny® TOU 7™0¢ Meoon- 
viove TOAEMOU paoiv élvau' vro bev On) Tp 
Teary TpiTooe ‘Agpodirnc adyadpa € EOTHKEL, 
“Aprepuc O& UO TH OEVTEDW" Diriada Kab 
avrTot TéEXY I] Kal Ta eTElpyaopeva. 6 TpiToc 
O& éorw Alyunrou KahXwyvoc* oro TOUT® 
o& ayahwa Képne Tic Anunrpoc EOTHKEV. 

‘Apioravdpoc oé Tapuoc Kal Tohvmdevrog 
“Apysioc, 6 pev yuvaika errolnoey Evoucav 
hUpay, Srdprny ONFEYs TWodvrXerroe 0é 
"Ag podirny Tapa “Apurdaiy Kadovpev yy. 

ourot O& ot Tpimodec peyeser TE orp TovC 
a&dXove sisi, Kal ATO THE viKne Ti}C éy Atyoc 
ToTapoic averesnocay. Now it is evident, 

that three kinds of tripods are to be here 
distinguished; those dedicated in acknow- 
ledgment of the victory at AXgospotamos, 
the work of ARISTANDER and PoLycLETUS— 
those dedicated by Aunetus, who conquered 
in the five exercises,—and those made ‘of 
the spoils taken in the Messenian War, and 
which were evidently of a more ancient date 
than the second adyerted to. ‘The question, 
then, arises, which of these tripods were 
made by Gurtrapas and CaLio,—those 
which were formed in honor of Ainetus, 
or those which were taken from the spoils 
of Messenia? A comparison of the two 





8 This occurred at the end of the first Messenian 
War, Olymp. 14.1. (Paus. 4. 13. 5.) 
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passages seems to favor the conclusion, 
that Girrapas and Catto lived in the time 
of the first Messenian War; but such an 
inference is at variance with the facts, that 
Cao of Aigina was the contemporary of 
Canacuus, and the pupil of ANGELIo, and 
must involve other inconsistencies, which 
are pointed out by Miiller, (_AZgin. 101. n.) 
To remove these perplexities, Miiller has 
conjectured with his usual sagacity, that in 
the passage first adduced, the whole sen- 
tence, “Adpodirne Gyapa. secceeee AVESECAD 
évravya, has been erroneously introduced 
from that last cited; and his sentiments 
have on the whole, been adopted by Thiersch, 
(l. c.) and by Schorn, (de Studiis, p. 195.) 
The same conjecture was previously ad- 
vanced by Hirtius, (Amalth. 1, 260.) but 
with the views of this critic, Miiller does 
not seem to have been acquainted. That 
some transcribers had very erroneous con- 
ceptions of the meaning of Paus. 3. 18. 5, 
seems evident from the word gaciy intro- 
duced to express a report only, when the 
subjoined narrative is explicit and positive ; 

and the whole arrangement of words in this 
passage, is such that it cannot be consis- 
tently attributed to Paus., and argues con- 
siderable error on the part of the transcribers. 
Miller contends also, with great propriety, 
that the clause, TOUG OE APNALOTEDOUC ...+.. 
eiva, occurring in 3. 18. 5, should be read 
as in a parenthesis; 
vo pév 0) Kk. T. dX. are to be understood 
in immediate relation to the terms rpimrodec 
xarkot. The adoption of these views of 
Miiller and Thiersch, (for I have advanced 
very few original remarks, ) will reconcile 
these passages of Paus. to the decision 
first given, in respect to the age of CaLLo; 
because Paus. must no longer be under- 
stood as stating, that CaLLo and GitraDAs 


| made the tripods dedicated from the spoils 
| of the first Messenian War, but those made 


in honor of Ajnetus. In addition to the 
production of CaLto mentioned in the 
passages just examined, viz. a tripod with a 
figure of Proserpine kept in a temple at 
ae there is a second noticed in Paus. 

. 32. 4. “Ey 0& a) “Axpor ret (Kopivsov) 

ne Eseviddoc vaoe gor ASnvac. abo 
ae sipyaoaro THe Seov ro Edavoy Kadov 
Aiywyrne. To the artist before us, Quintilian 
also refers in 12. 10. “ Duriora atque Tu- 
scanicis proxima Callo atque Hgesias 
(fecerunt, ) jam minus rigida Calamis,” &e. 

II. Statuary born in Elis, thus noticed 
by Paus.—0d TOppw o& TOU Peveat oy 
avasiparog (éy ‘Ohuprig) ado éoriy 
ayahpa, KnpoKeoy “Epping Exar, emiypappoa 
O& tx atrw Tavxiav avadeivat yévoe 
‘Pnyivoy, moujoar O& KaédNwva “HXéiov. 
(5. 27. 5. ) Meconviovg Tove Tt TH Tops 
(Sucehucp ) Kara ESoe On Te apxatoy Kar’ 
éToG TETOVTAC eC “Piyytoy Xopoy ratdwy 
mévTe apispoy Kat TpuaKovra kai Owa- 
oKahov TE Ofov Tip xXopy Kat | dy dpa addr ay 
éc EopT iy Tiva émrLyWpLoy ‘Pnyivor, KaTé- 
AaBev ad’rovs wore cupPopa, pNOEva dTriow 


9 This is the reading adopted by Jacobs and 
Bekker. 


sO that the words, - 
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Toy aTooTahéyTwY chic aTOCWSIVAL, 
adhd H vate % dyovca roig maidag 
noavicdy oby adroic kara TOV Busov— — 
rore O& éxi TH ATwdeig TOY Taidwy ot 
Meconvior révSocg ayov, Kai Ga Té 
ohio é¢ TyLY abToOY eEevpesy, Kal EiKOVaC 
ée ‘Odvpriay aviSecay yadkac, ody Og 
avrotic Toy OwWadoKadoy TOU Yopov Kat TOY 
abhyrhy: TO piv On éxtypappa 20ndov TO 
apxaioy avaShpara eivar TOY éy Topsy 
Meconviwy: ypdvw o& torepoy “Immiac 0 
Reydpmevoe bxd “EMAhvoy yeviorat copoc 
ra theyeiaim avroicéincinoey’ Epya oé eicwy 
* HXeiou KadAwvoe at cixovec.(5, 25, 1.) The 
statement of Paus., that Hippiasthe Sophist 
inscribed verses on the statues made by 
Catto, subsequently to their erection, has 
led Thiersch very properly to infer, (Epoch. 
2. Adnot. p. 62.) that Catto of Elis, 
flourished before Olymp. 86, and that he 
was the artist, to whom Pliny refers, 
(34. 8. 19,) as having lived in Olymp. 87. 
Calus, statuary, age and country un- 
certain. Clem. Alex. (Protr. 30. Sylb.) 
M7 apeiBadXrETE ei THY DepvGy “ASHvyow 
Kadoupévoy Sedy Tac piv dbo Ykowac 
éqroinoey &k TOU KaNoUpévou AVXVEwE Nidov" 
Kadwe 02, iy péony adraiy iorcpovvrar 
Eyouvoat, Llohémwva detkyvovaréey TY TETAOTY 
Toy mpdc Tizaoy. The statues here re- 
ferred to, are noticed by Paus. (1. 28. 6,) 
but without any mention of the artists, 
who made them: Tote d& aydad\pacuy obTEe 
TOUTOLS EmECTLY OVOEY HoBENOY, OUTE doa 
Gdr\a avacera Sedy THY Vroyaiwy. A 
question arises, how it could have occurred, 
that Polemo states that there were three 
statues, but that Phylarchus, referred to by 
the Schol. Soph. Oed. C. 39, mentions 
only two: Pidapxoc onot Ovo abrac iva, 
Ta 0 ASHynow ayddwara obo. TWodéuwry 
0& Tpeic abzae gnot. ‘The only explanation 
of this seeming inconsistency, which occurs 
to my mind, is this, that Phylarchus lived 
previously to the time of Polemo and 
Cavs, and thus saw only the two statues 
made by Scoras, and not that which was 
afterwards added by Catus. According to 
this hypothesis, the last-named artist must 
have lived after Olymp. 106.—The circum- 
stance, that the ‘Tragic poets invariably 
speak of three Furies, does not at all inter- 
fere with the opinion,which I have advanced ; 
for the poets were influenced in their de- 
scriptions, not by the works of art which 
existed, but by the mythology of the times; 
and if they had any respect to the statues of 
the characters, whom they described, there 
were doubtless far more ancient statues of 
the Furies, as of other Deities, than those 
im question. We conceive, then, that the 
order, in which the artists and writers 
here adyerted to lived, was the follow- 
ing, — Scopas,— PHYLaRcHuUSs,—CaLus,— 
Poxemo: and if the Phylarchus, who is 
mentioned by the Schol. Soph., was the 
historian of that name, who acquired con- 
siderable reputation, Catus must have 
exercised his art at a later period than B. C. 
220, for at this time, it is well known, that 
Phylarchus flourished. 
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CALYNTHUS, statuary, country uncertain, 
contemporary with Onaras. Paus. 10. 13. 5. 
Tapayrivot 0 kai d\Any Oexarny tc Aer- 
povtcard BapBaowy IevKeTioy anéoreay’ 
TéexYN pey Ta avadnpata ‘Ovata Tov 
Aiywnrov cai KadtyvSouv Te eorhKaow 
epya, elkdvec O& Kal welGy Kal imTEwY. 

Catyrso, cultivated painting, age and 
country uncertain. Pliny says of her, (35. 
11. 40,) “ Pinxit senem et prestigiatorem 
Theodorum.” 

Canacuus. This name, when applied 
to only one artist, has caused great perplexity 
in reconciling the statements of Classical 
authors ; nor is there any other name, which 
has occasioned greater difficulties, since the 
inquiries of critics have been directed to the 
lives of Grecian artists. It is certain that 
Canacuus formed the statue of Apollo 
Philesius, which must have been made be- 
fore Olymp. 75.; it is equally evident, that 
Canacuus lived in Olymp. 95.; and if, 
therefore, we conceive that there existed 
only one artist of this name, he must have 
been engaged in his profession, during a 
period of 80 years. Many other difficulties 
attaching to this opinion, have been clearly 
stated by Thiersch, (Epoch. 2. Adnot. 33— 
44.) and after his learned and elaborate 
remarks, it is unnecessary for me to enu- 
merate them. The opinion adopted by 
Thiersch, to remove the perplexities of this 
subject, is that which had been briefly stated. 
by Schorn, (de Stud. Artif. Grec. 199,) 


| that there were two CANAcHI, both natives 


of Sicyo, and probably related to each other 
as grandfather and grandson. This opinion 
is embraced by Odofr. Miiller, (Kunstblatt. 
1821. nr. 16.) and by Béckh, ( Corp. Inser. 
Gr. 1. 39.) and it is strange, that a theory 
supported by authorities so powerful, has 
been passed over in entire silence, by Henry 
Meyer, (Hist. Art. Gr. 2, 74.) I shall en- 
deavour to collect and arrange those state- 
ments of ancient writers, which apply to 
each of these artists; and the particulars, 
which will be brought forward, will shew 
with the greatest clearness, that though the 
ancients neglected expressly to distinguish 
two individuals named CanacHus, such a 
distinction requires to be received. 

If. The elder Canacuus was a native 
of Sicyo, son of Cre@ras; had a brother 
named ARISTOCLES, who nearly equalled 
him in reputation as an artist. (/Paus. 6. 9.1. 
See also the article Aristocles.) He was 
associated with this brotherand AGELADAS, 
in constructing the Three Muses, which are 
referred to at the end of the article Ageladas. 
Now as the elder AcELApDAS lived about 
Olymp. 70, we must consider this to have 
been the age of CanacHus,—a conclusion 
supported by other evidence. The best and 
most celebrated production of this artist, 
was a brazen colossal statue of Apollo 
Philesius, (Plin. 34. 8. 19. Paus. 2. 10. 4, 
10. 10. 2.) This statue has been excellently 
noticed by Miiller, (2. c.) and some of his 
remarks may be here appropriately intro- 
duced. It stoodin the temple at Didyma 
near Miletus, until the return of Xerxes 
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from his expedition against Greece, (Olymp. 
7d. 2.) when it was removed by this 
monarch to Ecbatana, (Paus. 1. 16. 3, 8. 
46. 2,) but was afterwards restored by 
Seleucus Nicator. Thus, then, it is cer- 
tain, that this statue was made before 
Olymp. 75. 2, and it is likewise evident, 
as Miiller has with great penetration ob- 
served, that it could not have been made 
before Olymp. 71. 3, because in this year 
Miletus was taken and destroyed by Darius, 
(Herod. 6. 18,) and it cannot be supposed, 
that such a work as the colossal statue of 
Apollo Philesius, if it then existed, should 
escape the common ruin, in which tie city 
and the surrounding district were involved. 
Miiller rightly infers, therefore, that Cana- 
cCHUS was engaged in forming this statue 
about Olymp. 73.—In addition to this pro- 


duction, and that of the Three Muses, before - 


noticed, CanacHus made some _ brazen 
figures of boys riding on horseback, and a 
statue of Venus, placed in a temple at 
Corinth, thus noticed by Paus., 2. 10. 4. 
To péev On Gyadkpa caShpevoy Kavayoc 
Luevwvwoe évoinos, bc Kal Toy évy Avdbpotc 
Toic MiAnoiwy Kai OnBatore TOY Topnrvioy 
eipydoato Amwé\Nwva* TEeTotnTat Ot EK TE 
Xpvoov Kai thépaytog pépovsa emi TH 
Kepary 7Odov, TOY YELOwY O& EXEL TH MeV 
EjnKcwva, Ty O& érépa pndrov. He formed 
also a statue of Apollo Ismenius, referred to 
in the passage just cited, which was kept 
in the temple of this deity near Thebes. 
See also Paus. 9. 10. 2. To 0: dyadpa 
CAmo\wvoc) peyéSer Te indy éote TH tv 
Boayxidac, kai Td eidog ovdiy Jrapdpwe 
éxwv" botic O& THY AyadpaTwy TOUTWY TO 
érepoy Eide Kai Toy elpyaopévoy éxb3ETO, 
ov peyaXyn ot codia Kai TO ETEpoy Yeaoapévyp 
Kavayov roinwa Ov érioraccvat. Ovapépover 
o& Tocdves: 6 piv yap tv Boayxidac 
xarkod, 0 O& Iopnrvide tore Kédpov. An 
argument derived from the age of Catto 1. 
may be urged in support of the opinion, 
that Canacuus flourished about Olymp. 75. ; 
but I forbear to enter on it, lest I should 
appear to reason circuitously. It is uncer- 
tain whether we should apply to this artist, 
or to the younger Canacuus, the words of 
Pliny 36. 5. 4. ‘Invenio et Canachum, 
laudatum inter statuarios,fecisse marmorea.” 
The remark of Cicero quoted under Calamis, 
is evidently designed to relate to the artist 
before us. 

IJ. The younger CanacHus was a 
Sicyonian, and probably a grandson of the 
artist just noticed; instructed in the art of 
statuary by PotycLtretus of Argos, (Paus. 
6. 13. 4.;) in connection with PaTrocLes, 
made the brazen statues of Epicyridas and 
Epeonicas, two Spartans engaged in the 
battle of Aigospotamos, in Olymp. 93. 4. 
(Paus. 10. 9. 4,) and cast also in brass 
the figure of Bycellus, the first of the 
Sicyonian youths, who conquered in a 
pugilistic combat. (Paus. 1. 6.) To this 
artist Pliny refers, 34. 8. 19, placing him 
with Naucyprs, Patrocies, and Drno- 
MENES, as having flourished in Olymp. 95. 

CANTHARUS, Statuary and engraver on 
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silver, born at Sicyo; mentioned by Pliny, 
(34. 8. 19,) among those artists, who 
attained considerable proficiency, but who 
was not particularly distinguished by any 
production ; son of ALExts, pupil of Eury- 
CHIDES, (Paus. 6. 3. 3.) and as the last- 
named artist flourished in Olymp. 120, 
(Plin. l. c.) we must refer CanrHarus to 
about Olymp. 128. His attention appears 
to have been directed in particular, to the 


statues of combatants in the Public Games. - 


(Paus. 6. 3. 3, 6. 17. 5.) 

CARMANIDES, painter of considerable 
ability, pupil of HurHranor, (Plin. 35. 
11. 40.) ; 

Carpio, architect, in connection with 
Icrinus wrote a treatise on the temple 
Parthenon, in the construction of which he 
appears to have assisted. ( Vitruv. Pref. 
2) 

Carpus, engraver on precious stones; 
name frequently occurs on gems still extant. 
(Winckelm. Descr. Des Pierres G'ravées, 
n. 1456, Gori Gemm. Etrusc. T. 2. pl. 6, 
Bracci 1, 250, Raspe nr. 6019.) 

CENCHRAMIS, Statuary, mentioned by 
Pliny, (34. 8. 19,) as one of those, who 
excelled in representing comedians, and 
combatants at the Public Games. 

CEpHIS, statuary noticed by Pliny, in 
the same manner as CENCHRAMIS. 

CEpHIsIAs, sculptor mentioned in an 
Inser. found at Tanagra, and given by 
Rose, Inscr. Vetust. 308. 


Hicova tyvoe aviSnxe, (Rose avesnra, ) 
Popvorac Tate Orpiaxoe, 
Knpvé civhnoac kadov aywva Atoc, 
"AdXdove TE aSodopove Travoig Tooly 
eihoy aywvac, 
Ev6ABov O& mwarpag aoTy Kadov 
OTEpava. 
Kadiovac éroeuce. 


Crpuisoporus I., painter mentioned by 
Pliny, (35. 9. 36,) as having lived, together 
with the younger AcLaorno, and Evenor 
father of Parruastus, about Olymp. 90. 
Pliny says of all these painters, that they 
became illustrious, but were not so eminent 
as to require lengthened notice. It is 
worthy of mention, that all the Paris MSS. 
exhibit ‘ Cephissodorus ;” but the propriety 
of writing the word with a single s will be 
shewn under Cephisodotus. \ : 

II. Sculptor, who in connection with 
/7®scuramus, formed some carved work, 
which is described by Montfaucon, (Antiq. 
Illustr. T. 3. pl. 158. ) 

Cepnisopotus. Two artists of this 
name are expressly mentioned by Pliny, 
34. 8. 12. but before we trace their history 
and productions, we must discuss the pro- 
priety of the reading ‘“ Cephisodotus,” as 
opposed to that which Junius adopts, 
“ Cephissodorus.” The passage of Pliny 
is as follows: —“ Cephisodoti duo fuere: 
prioris est Mercurius, Liberum patrem in 
infantia nutriens; fecit et concionantem, 
manu elata; persona in incerto est.” The 
term “ Cephisodoti” which I have adopted, 
is the reading of Reg. I.; and the propriety 
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of using only one s, is established by Jacobs, 
ad Anthol. Palat. 886. (In regard to the 
repetition of this letter, see also Boissonade 
ad Nicet. Eugen. p. 214.) In Codd. Reg. 
Ill. IV., Dufresn. I. II. Polling. we 
have “ Cephissodoti;” whilst in Reg. II. 
Colbert., there is an extensive omission. 
The time in which each of these artists 
appeared, is accurately stated by Pliny; 
the former flourished in Olymp. 102, in 
connection with the elder PoLycLes, 
Lrocuares, and Hypatoporus; and the 
latter in Olymp. 120, (according to several 
MSS. 121, )in connection with EuTycHIDEs, 
Evutuycrates, and other artists. In the 
passages, from which these statements are 
deduced, MSS. considerably vary. In the 
former, Reg. I. III. IV. Dufresn. I. II., 
and Polling. have “‘ Cephissodotus ;” Reg. II. 
has “cepis sicotus;” and Colbert. has 
“ cepis sicrotus;” but even these corrupted 
readings, decidedly support the word “ Ce- 
phisodotus,” in preterence to “ Cephisodorus.” 


The latter passage is erroneously exhibited | 
in every MS. copy of Pliny now extant; | 
but the corruptions of MSS., in this place | 
also, lead us to the conclusion just stated. | 
In Reg. I. we find “ thepis sicrotus;” in | 


Reg. II. “cepis sicotus ;” in Dufresn. I. II. 
Reg. IV. Polling. “ chepis. Sicrotus;” in 
Colbert. “ cepis, sicrotus ;” andin Reg. III. 


“ chephis, Sicrotus.” The various readings, | 


which ancient editions present, and which are 
stated by Thiersch, (Epoch. 111. Adnot. 90,) 
I have omitted, conceiving that the MSS. 
afford sufficient data for our decisions. 
Our attention is now required to the cir- 
cumstance, that Pausanias, whenever he 
introduces either of the artists before us, 
invariably adopts the form “ Cephisodotus,” 
and not “ Cephisodorus;” and this fact 
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tigation, in ascertaining the name of these 
artists: 34. 8. 19, “ Cephisodorus fecit 
Minervam mirabilem.” Reg. I. exhibits 
this reading; but Dufresn. I. has “ cephis 
ysidorus,”— Colbert. ‘cephis hisidorus.”— 
Reg. II. a MS. certainly not of the highest 
authority, has ‘“‘ Cephissodotus.” The fre- 
quent inaccuracies of this last MS. are not, 
however, in proof of the impropriety of 
this particular term; for it certainly must 
retain some vestiges of the ancient and 
correct text. 

Having thus critically investigated the 
name of the artists before us, we must 
proceed to an enumeration of those par- 
ticulars respecting them, which are stated 
by ancient writers; but on many questions 
involved, we shall confess our ignorance, 
rather than have recourse to groundless 
conjectures. 

I. The elder Crputsopotus, flourished 
about Olymp. 102, B. C. 372, an Athenian. 
This may be inferred from the circum- 
stance, that the first wife of Phocio, whose 
public life was terminated by poison, 
Olymp. 115. 4, B. C. 317, was a sister of 
CrpHisopotus; and no Athenian citizen 
was permitted to marry any other than a 


| woman of Attica. Plut. Phoc. 19. Tév 0 


powerfully confirms the opinions, which | 


have been advanced, in respect to the | ’ASnvatoc Kngucddoroe cai Bevoddy tipya- 


several passages of Pliny discussed. It is 
worthy of remark, also, that in Greek 
MSS. the terms Ky¢uoddorog and Kngu- 
addwpoce are frequently confounded; see 
Clinton, Fast. Hellen. Ol. 105. 3. p. 114. 
This circumstance may throw some light 
on Pliny 36. 5. 4. 


reading; in Reg. I. the last syllable of the 
word is wanting, and thus we are deprived 
of the very important evidence of this MS. ; 
Reg. II. and Colbert. have “ ephissodonus,” 


and Dufresn. I. ‘‘ ephisodone,” but these | 


readings are glaringly inconsistent, and 
scarcely merit our attention. Thiersch has 
adopted “ Cephissodotus,”—a reading which 
approximates to the truth, but in the choice 
of which he was influenced rather by inter- 
nal, than by external arguments. But even 
external evidence is not wholly wanting to us. 
In Pseudo-Plut. (/ Vit. X. Oratt. 843.=—4, 
258. W.) mention is made of CEPHISODOTUS, 
son of PRAX?IrELES, who in connection with 
his brother Trmarcuus, made wooden busts 
of Lycurgus the Athenian; and this testi- 
mony settles the true reading of the passage 
of Pliny under notice. There is one other 
remark of Pliny, which requires our inves- 
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« Praxitelis filium | 
Cephisodorum.” Cod. Pint. supports this | 





yuvakoy dc éyne, Epi TIC mpoTEpac 
ovdéy toropetrat, mrANY Ott KydioddoToe 
nv 0 mAdOTHE, adeXpoe ab’rHe. To this 
artist we must apply the words of Paus. 
8. 30. 5, who after speaking of the portico 
of the city of Megalopolis, founded in 
Olymp. 102. 2, adds, Tatvrne rij¢ sod 
éoriy tyyuTaTw we TpoE ijuoy avioxovTa 
iepdyv DwrHpoc étkAnow Atoc* Kkexdopnrac 
6& meré Kioor, KaSeZomevw dé Tw Avi iv 
Spovm Tapectyxace TH pey 1 Meyary 
TOC, Ev aporepg O& ’ApTéutooc Swreipac 
ayahpa* Tavra pév NiYou Tov IevTEehyotou 


cayvro. Thereason of ascribing the produc- 


| tion here mentioned, to this CEPHISODOTUS, 


and not to the younger artist of this name, 
is this, that in all probability, the citizens 
of Megalopolis erected a temple and statue 
to Jupiter the Preserver, soon after the 
building of their city. We know also, 
that the artist before us, made a statue of 
Mercury nourishing Bacchus, when an infant, 


| and one of a public speaker, in the act of 


delivering an oration, though it is uncer- 
tain whom it is designed to represent. 
(Pliny, 34. 8. 19.) 

IJ. The younger CrrHisopoTus was 
also a statuary, though he devoted his 
attention also to painting, and to sculpture 
in general; flourished about Olymp. 120, 
or according to some MSS., in 121, 
(Pliny 34. 8. 19;) the son of PRaAxXITELES 
who lived in Olymp. 104, and the brother 
of Timarcuus, (see Pseudo-Plut. before 
referred to,) though this last circumstance 
appears to have been unknown to Pliny. 
An important fact respecting him is men- 
tioned by Pseudo-Plutarch, that in con- 
nection with Timarcuus, he made and 
painted wooden busts of Lycurgus the 
Athenian, and of his sons Abro, Lycurgus, 
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and Lycophro, which were dedicated by 
the Athenians, in the Erectheum at Athens. 
Now Lycurgus died in Olymp. 114. 2, 
B. C. 323, (see Clinton, Fast. Hellen. 
ad h. a. 147.) and a statue was decreed 
to him in Olymp. 118. 2. B. C. 307, 
(Clinton, 155.) Thus the statements of 
Pliny are found to accord with those of 
Pseudo-Plut., especially if we remember, 
that not only was there a bust of Lycurgus, 
but also busts of his sons. This artist 
made likewise some statues of philosophers, 
(Pliny 1. c.) and of certain prostitutes, 
(Tatian, Adv. Gr. 52. p. 114. Worth.) 
That the younger CrpHisoporus was the 
author of these works, is evident from the 
fact, that Tatian associates him in making 
them, with Euriuycratrs, who is men- 
tioned by Pliny, as his contemporary, in 
Olymp. 120. 

There are other works, respecting which 
it is uncertain, to which of these two artists 
they are to be ascribed; but if a conjecture 
may be allowed, they should probably be 
assigned to the elder, as being decidedly 
the more skilful and illustrious of the two. 
Pliny (34. 8. 19,) mentions an admirable 
statue of Minerva, fixed in the harbour of 
Athens, and an Altar in the temple of 
Jupiter the Preserver, in the same harbour; 
and he pronounces the latter an almost 
incomparable production. Pausanias also 
writes, (9. 16. 1,) Oiroe (Kygioddoroc) rie 
Eiphyync ro dyadpa ’ASynvaiow Wdotroy 
éxovoay wreroinkey. In another passage, 


(9. 30. 1,) the writer last quoted, mentions | 
the figures of Mine Muses, and again of | 


three others, carved by Cepuisoporvs, and 
seen by him at Helico; but he has omitted 
to mention the substance, of which they 
were formed. The reason for assigning 
these productions, at the least, to the elder 


CEPHIsopotus, will be stated in the article | 


Strongylio. See alsothe articles Praviteles I. 
and Timarchus. 


Ci&REAS, statuary of whom Pliny states, | 


(84. 8 19,) “ Chereas Alexandrum Ma- 
gnum et Philippum ejus fecit.” Another 
person of this name, is mentioned with the 


epithet yovooréctwy, by Lucian, Lexiph. | 


334. Wetst. 

CH®REMO, engraver of a precious stone, 
described by Winckelm., Descr. n. 238. 

CHA@REPHANES, painter, age and country 
uncertain; noticed by Plutarch, (de Aud. 
Poti. p. 18. B.) Vodgovor cai mpdzec 
aTOTOVE EVOL, KATATEP—Xaypepavyne aKo- 
haorove oOpitiac yuvaKdy mpdc dydpac. 
Wyttenbach, (Animad. 200,) conjectures 
that this name is a corruption of Nico. 
PHANES; and the opinion has considerable 
probability. 

CHALCOSTHENES, statuary, country and 
age undetermined. Pliny states, (34. 8. 19,) 
that he made_statues of Comedians and 
Combatants at the Public Games. Tome 
it appears, that the CuaLcosTHENES men- 
tioned in Pliny 35. 12. 45, as a maker of 
earthen vessels at Athens, and from whom 
that part of the city, in which he carried 
on his trade, was termed “ Ceramicus,” 
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was a different person from the statuary. 
We have not indeed any certain informa- 
tion as to the age, in which either appeared ; 
but the name “ Ceramicus” was probably 
of far earlier origin than the formation of 
the statues of Comedians. Nor is it pro- 
bable, that the same individual was engaged 
in making earthen-ware utensils, and in 
forming polished brazen statues; and the 
words of Pliny warrant the conclusion, 
that CHALCOSTHENES the potter had no 
other occupation. 

CHARES, statuary born at Lindus, in the 
island of Rhodes ; instructed by Lysrerus, 
who appears to have regarded him with 
greater affection than any other of his 
pupils. We find in Auct. ad Herenn. 4. 6. 
‘« Chares a Lysippo statuas facere non isto 
modo didicit, ut Lysippus caput ostenderet 
Myronis, brachia Praxitelis, pectus Poly- 
cleti, sed omnia coram magistrum facientem 
videbat, ceterorum opera vel sua sponte 
considerare poterat.” Pliny (34. 7. 18.) 
and Strabo (14. p. 652,) both mention him 
as a native of Lindus, while they speak of 
a colossal statue of the God Sol, made by 
him. The latter writer says, Toy rov 
‘HXiov Kodooody pnoty 6 woujoac TO tap- 
Beto, ore 

— —éTTAaKIC O&ka 
Xapne éroise THYXEwWY O Atvowoc. 


Thus in the same poem occurring in Anthol. 
Planud. 4. 82, (Anthol. Palat. 2, 648,) 
where it is ascribed to Simonides, we 
must substitute Xdpnc for Aayne. (See 
Jacobs, 3, 847.) It does not fall within 
the design of this article, to trace the his- 
tory of this colossal statue; and we pass 
on to quote the words of Pliny, in the 
passage referred to. ‘ Habent in Capitolio 
admirationem et capita duo, que P. Len- 
tulus Consul dicayit; alterum a Charete 
supra dicto factum; alterum fecit Decius, 


| comparatione in tantum victus, utartificium 


minime probapilis artificis videatur.” In 
this sentence it seems absolutely requisite 
to substitute “‘ improbabilis” for the affir- 
mative “ probabilis,” though in. opposition 
to the united testimony of MSS. The 
syllable 7m may have been easily lost in 
the preceding word ‘‘ minime;” and the 
alteration is obviously required by the 
sense. ‘This opinion is advanced also by 
Thiersch, (Epoch. 111. Adnot. 94,) though 
I was unacquainted with his views, when I 
adopted it. 

CHARITO, painter, embellished a Greek 
vase, described by Millingen, (Peintures— 
de la Collection de Coghill.tab. 11.) 

CHARMADAS, painter, age and country 
uncertain, mentioned by Pliny (35. 8. 34,) 
among the most ancient of those, who 
painted with only one color. A hasty and 
inconsiderate perusal of this passage, has 
led Henry Meyer, (Hist. Art. Gr. 1, 39,) 
to refer to CHARMADAS the remarks, which 
Pliny makes respecting Humarus. The 
name of the artist is given as above, 
according to the testimony of Durandus, 
in Edit. I.; and though it is variously 
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corrupted in MSS., all their readings 
sanction the adoption of “ Charmadas,” in 
preference to the term ‘‘ Charmas,” chosen 
by Junius. 

CHARTAS, Spartan statuary, who in con- 
nection with Syapras, one of his fellow- 
citizens, instructed Eucuirus of Corinth, 
in the art of modelling. The celebrated 
PytHacoras of Rhegium, was the fourth 
from CHarTas and Syapras, (to adopt a 
Greek mode of expression,) in the line of 
tuition; but this circumstance is insufficient 
to lead to any distinct and certain inference 
as to the time, in which they flourished. 
The most probable conclusion, which it 
suggests, according to the course of remark 
adopted in the article Euchir I1., is that 
embraced by Odofr. Muiller, (Dor. I1. 494, ) 
that they lived in Olymp. 59. 

CHERSIPHRO, architect of Cnosus, (Pliny 
7. 37. 38, Vitruv. Pref. 7, 16. coll. s. 12.) 
sometimes termed erroneously Ctesipho. 
In connection with his son MrTaGENEs, 
he built, or at the least, began to build, 
the first temple of the Ephesian Diana, in 
the Ionic style, (Strabo XIV. p. 640. c.) 
which was afterwards burnt by Herostratus. 
The narrative of Paus. respecting this 
edifice, contains some strange and incon- 
sistent statements; because he obviously 
confounds some more ancient building with 
that, which was reared by CHERSIPHRO; 
and Pliny, likewise, (36. 14. 21,) has fallen 
into a very great error, in mentioning the 
temple built by Currsipuro, as the last 
and most celebrated temple erected at 
Ephesus to Diana. Thiersch, (Epoch. 11. 
Adnot. 37,) has rightly inferred from the 
statement of Diog. ZL. (11. 9, Aristipp. 19,) 
that THEoporus the Samian, brother of 
Ruacus, strengthened with rows of burnt 
wood, the foundation of this temple, that 
Cuersipnro lived near the first Olympiad. 

CuHIMARUS, statuary, lived about the 
time of Tiberius; mentioned in an Inser. 
ap. Donat. Suppl. Inscr. ad Nov. Thes. 
Murat. 2,'210. “ Germanico Ti. Cesaris 
F. Divi Augusti N. C. Julius Chimarus 
idem statuas et ediculam effecit, sedes 
marmoreas posuit.” 

Cuio, Corinthian artist, enumerated by 
Vitruw. Proem. libri III. s. 2, among those 
who failed to attain eminence, not froma 
want of industry or ability, but through the 
unfavorable influence of circumstances. 
See Junius, Catal. Artif. 

Cutonts, Corinthian statuary, made the 
statues of Minerva and Diana, which 
formed a part of the large present dedicated 
bythe Phocians at Delphi, (Paus.19.13.4.) 
Now as Paus. states, that in the war, 
which this present commemorated, Tellias, 
a prophet of Elis, led the Thessdlians 
against the Phocians, (coll. 10. 1. 4,) it 
is very probable, that Cutonis flourished 
shortly before the expeditions of Darius 
and Xerxes against Greece. The wars 
between the Phocians and Thessalians, 
have been noticed under Ageladas; and to 
the observations there offered the reader 
is referred. Those who ascribed another 
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performance, which was really the work 
of Myro, to this artist, are refuted by 
Paus. 6. 13. 1. 

CurrisopHus, Cretan statuary, respect- 
ing whose age and whose instructer, Paus. 
states, (8. 53. 3,) that he had been unable 
to ascertain any thing satisfactory; made a 
gilt statue of Apollo, by the side of which 
a statue of the artist himself was placed. 
Bockh supposes, (Corp. Inscr. 1. p. 19,) 
that this artist was not of a very early 
date; but this supposition does not rest on 
any authority, as Paus. does not state, that 
CuirisopHus made the statue of himself. 
To me the very name of the artist, when 
compared with many similar ones, seems 
to favor the opinion of his great antiquity. 
See Hermann, (Ueber H. Prof. Béickh’s 
Behandlung der Griech. Inschriften, 204.) 

CHRYSOTHEMIS, statuary of Argos, in 
connection with Eutrnimpas, one of his 
fellow-citizens, made statues of Demaratus, 
and his son Theopompus, two combatants 
at the Public Games, (Paus. 6. 10. 2.) 
Demaratus triumphed in Olymp. 65 and 66, 
so that the artists in question must be re- 
ferred to this period. Paus. gives the 
Inser. carved on their statues, from which 
it appears, that each of the artists professed 
to have been instructed in statuary by his 
ancestors. 

Cimo I., painter born at Cleone, greatly 
advanced the art of painting from the com- 
paratively rude state, in which he received 
it, and who lived after Eumarus the Athe- 
nian, on whose discoveries he improved. 
An important passage respecting him is 
Pliny 35. 8. 34, which I will cite, correct- 
ing the reading according to Reg. I. “ Hic 
(Cimo) catagrapha invenit, hoe est, obli- 
quas imagines, et varie formare vultus 
respicientes, suspicientes vel despicientes, 
articulis membra distinxit, venas protulit, 
preterque in veste rugas, et sinus invenit.” 
To this Cio must be referred the remarks 
of Alian, (V. H. 8. 8.) m which passage 
all critics have agreed to substitute Kipwy 
for Kévwy:—Kipwy 6 KXewvaioe t&eupyd- 
card hace TY TEXYNY THY ypadLuKiY, UTO- 
puopevyy ETL Kat aTEXVGE VO TOY TPO 
aurou Kai GTrEipweéeKTEdouperyy Kai TPOTOY 
Twa &y omapyavoe Kai yadhaiw octcar: 
dua TavdTa To Kai pucsote THY TpPd adToD 
éhaBev adporecoue. This artist is twice 
mentioned by Stmonides, in Anthok Palat. 
9. 758, and in Append. 2, 648. (Anth. 
Planud. 4. 6.84.) but these passages throw 
no light on his talents or productions. 
Among the moderns, Poéttiger, (Arch. 
Pict. 1, 235.) has written largely respecting 
him; and he is the first critic, who has 
advanced an opinion respecting the age, in 
which Cmovo flourished. He argues from 
the statement of Simonides, that one of 
the folding-doors of a temple not men- 
tioned, was painted by Co, and the cor- 
responding one by Dionysius, whom he 
contends we must understand to have been 
Dionysius of Colopho,—that these two 
artists lived at the same period, and that as: 
Dionysius was contemporary with Pory- 
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GNoTUS, they must be referred to Olymp. 80. 
The correctness of these sentiments J will 
not absolutely deny; but to me it appears 
doubtful, whether Cro, who is mentioned 
as a good artist, but as one who appeared, 
when painting had made comparatively little 


progress, can be consistently held to have | 


been a contemporary of PoLyGNortus, es- 
pecially as we are told, that Dionysius 
attempted to imitate several of the paintings 
of Potyenotus. The name of Dionysius, 
likewise, is so common, that no necessity 
exists for our understanding the statement 
of Simonides, in relation to the native of 
Colopho. 

II. A distinguished sculptor, or engraver 
of cups, see Athen. XI. p. 78]. e. T. 4. 
p- 212. Schw., and the remarks of critics 
on the passage. 

III. A person of this name is mentioned 
on several Syracusan Coins, either the 
whole name being given, or the contraction 
KIM. or the single letter K. Richard 
Payne Knight, in one of his Dissertations, 
(Archeol. 19, 369.) which was introduced 
to my notice by Henry Hase, an antiquary 
of Dresden, advances the opinion, that this 
individual was a coiner. 

CLEANTHES, Corinthian painter, whom 
some state to have been the inventor of 
drawing in outline. (Pliny 35. 3. 5.) 
Athenagoras, (Legat. pro Christ. 14. p. 59. 
Dech.) mentions him among the first, who 
practised this branch of the art. 
(VIII. p. 343.) relates of him, that in 
connection with ARrGo the Corinthian, 
he adorned with paintings, the temple of 
Diana Alphionia. We learn from Atheneus, 
VIII. 346, that he made a painting of the 
capture of Troy, and one of the birth of 
Minerva; and in the latter of these pictures, 
there was a representation of Neptune in 
the act of offering a tunny-fish to Jupiter, 
while in the pains of parturition. 

CLEARCHUS, Statuary of Rhegium, tutor 
of Pyruacoras of Rhegium, about Olymp. 
68. (see Pythagoras.) It was considered 
that this artist was instructed by Hucuir 
of Corinth, (Paus. 6. 4. 2,) but there is 
some uncertainty whether he was imme- 
diately taught by him, as it is certain that 
Evcuir lived very long before PytHaco- 
RAS. This subject is briefly adverted to 
in the articles Chartas and Euchir II. 

Cie0 I., statuary of Sicyo, thus noticed 
by Paus. 5. 17. 1. Kiéwvoe Stevwviov 
OwWaoKaros, dvowa AvTiuparne, tk poirnoewe 
Tlepucdeirov TWodvedeirou 0& Hv Tov ’Ap- 
yétouv paSnrie Oo Wepikdkertoc. ‘The age of 
this artist can be thus far ascertained, that 
he exercised his art in Olymp. 98. B. C. 388, 
and in Olymp. 100. B. C. 380. (compare 
Paus. 5. 2). 2. with 6.1.2.) Pliny states, 
(34. 8. 19,) that he made statues of the 
Philosophers with great success; and we 
learn from Paus., that he made also a 
brazen statue of Venus, (5. 17. 1,) and two 
statues of Jupiter, out of money exacted 
for fines, (5. 21. 2.) He appears, how- 
ever, to have directed his attention chiefly 
to the statues of Combatants at the Public 
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Games, since Paus. mentions the following 
ones as made by him:—that of Alcetus the 
Arcadian, (6. 9. 1,) Damocritus or Crito- 
damus, (6. 8. 3,) -Dinolochus the Elean, 
brother of Troilus, who conquered in 
Olymp. 102. (6. 1. 2,) Hysmo the Elean, 
(6.3.4, )and Lycinus of Herza,(6. 10. in fin. ) 

II. Painter, mentioned by Phny 35.11. 40, 
as having made a_ portrait -of Cadmus. 


| Cod. Voss. and Reg. I. exhibit in this 


passage the true reading, ‘‘ CleonCadmo ;” 
the other MSS. are remarkably corrupted. 
III. Engraver of a precious stone, -de- 
scribed by Bracci, pl. 47. 
Ciee@ras I., statuary; if not a native of 
Sicyo, at least exercised his art in that 


| city; father and tutor of the younger ARr- 


STOCLES of Sicyo, and the son, as I have 
endeavored to shew in the article Aristocles, 
of the elder ArtstocLes the Cydonian ; 
flourished about Olymp. 61. Some of his 
productions are noticed in the following 
remark of Paus. 1. 24. 3. Kpavoe éoriv 
émukeimevoe avo KXeotrov, Kai ot Tove 


wy” ? x > , c , 
| Ovuxacg apyupove EvEeTroinoEV O KXsoirac. 


This artist improved also the form of the 
starting-place at Olympia, as we learn from 
Paus. 6. 20. 7, and from the Inser. on the 


| base of a statue made by him, which was 


fixed at Athens. Thiersch, (Epoch. III. 
Adnot. 83,) has amply and with great 
learning written respecting this artist; and 
to his remarks the reader is referred. The 
opinion of Béckh, that CLr@ras assisted 
Purpras in forming the statue of Olympian 
Jupiter, is noticed under the art. Aristocles. 

If. Painter, adverted to in the article 
Ludius. 

CLEOMENES. Severalartists of this name 
appear to have existed; for though Phny, 
(35. 5. 4.) mentions only one, yet the name 
is of very frequent occurrence in ancient 
Inscriptions. "These various artists have 
been noticed at length by Visconti, in a 
Dissertation translated by Jacobs, (lVov. 
Biblioth. Liter. Eleg. 68. p. 1—28,) and by 
Thiersch, (Epoch. 111. Adnot. 88.) and from 
the remarks of these critics we may deduce 
the following particulars as of clear and 
established authority, discarding all vague 
conjectures. 

I. The first artist of this name made 
statues of the Thespiades, which were 
taken by Asinius Pollio, among his works, 
(Pliny, l. c.) Tt is the opinion of Visconti 
and Thiersch, that he flourished before the 
destruction of Corinth. In understanding 
the above statement derived from Pliny, 
we are not to regard the term Thespiades 
in relation to the fifty daughters of Thespius, 
who became pregnant by Hercules, but in 
relation to the Muses. The former erro- 
neous opinion is adopted by Heyne, (Obs. 
ad Apollod. 136.) but the latter and more 
consistent one is maintained by Harduin. 

IJ. Statuary, son of ApoLLoporus the 
Athenian; made the celebrated statue of 
the Venus de Medici. 

III. Another Athenian statuary, whose 
father bore the same name, and who made 
the statue, which has been erroneously 
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supposed to be that of Germanicus. Visconti 
and Thiersch seem to have correctly deter- 
mined, that this artist was the son of that 
CLEOMENES, who made the Venus de Medici. 
On another question, which may present 
itself, whether the maker of the Venus de 
Medici formed also the statues of the 
Thespiades, I cannot decide with confi- 


dence, though the opinion appears to pos- | 





sess considerable probability. In regard to | 


the opinion of Thiersch, p. 91, respecting 


the statue said to be that of Germanicus, | 


which he considers to have been taken from 
the statue of a public speaker formed by 
CxrpHtsoporus, I am involved in still 
greater uncertainty. 


IV. Sculptor of this name is noticed by | 


Uhden, Comment. Acad. R. Berol. 1812&1813, 
(Class. Hist. Phil. 74.) This philologist 
describes an Altar, adorned with different 
figures, and bearing the Inscr. KAEOME- 
NHS £1101 EI. 

CLEOPHANTUS, Corinthian painter, men- 


eas (lineas) colorare testa, ut ferunt, trita 
Cleophantus Corinthius. Hune aut eodem 
nomine alium fuisse, quem tradit Cornelius 
Nepos secutum in Italiam Demaratum Tar- 


quinii Prisci Romani patrem, fugientem | 


injurias Cypseli tyranni mox docebimus.” 


The flight of Demaratus, referred to in | 


this passage, took place about Olymp. 30. : 
see Miiller, Doriens. 1, 164. 168. 
CLESIDEs, painter, country uncertain, 
lived after the time of Alexander the Great. 
The passage, from which this is deduced, is 


Pliny 35. 11. 40. but it is impossible to | 


define his age with greater exactness, inas- 
much as several queens of the name Séra- 
tonice are mentioned by ancient writers. 


The passage is, “Clesides regineStratonices | 


injuria innotuit. Nullo enim honore ex- 


ceptus ab ea, pinxit volutantem cum pisca- | 
quem reginam amare sermo erat, | 


tore, 
eamque tabulam in portu Ephesi proposuit ; 
ipse velis raptus est. Regina tolli vetuit, 
utriusque similitudine mire expressa.” 

CLISTHENES, architect, and painter of 
dramatic scenery, born in Eretria; father 
of Menedemus the philosopher, whose first 
instructer was Plato, and thus we may 
conclude that CLISTHENES was a contempo- 
rary of Socrates. (Diog. L. I1. Mened. 125.) 

Ciro, statuary, mentioned by Xenopho, 
(Memor. 3. 10,) as a contemporary of 
Socrates. Thatsuch an artist really existed, 
is evident from the circumstance, that 
Xenopho introduces in conversation with 
Socrates, persons who were at that time 
living at Athens. 

Cneius, or GN&us, engraver of many 
precious stones, considered by philologists, 
to have lived in the time of Augustus. 
(Bracci, tab. 48—53.) 

Camus, engraver on precious stones, age 
and country uncertain; three gems engraved 
by him, described by Bracci, (Memorie 
tab. 54, 55,) and Visconti, (Iconogr. Grecque 
tab. 17. nr. 2.) 


10 This is the common reading, and itis sup- 
ported by Reg. I. 


| perplexed expositors. 
| inconsistently, (6. 394.) 
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Canus, painter, age and country uncer- 
tain, and of whom Pliny (35. 11. 40,) 
simply states, “ stemmata pinxit.”!° The 
interpretation of this expression has greatly 
Brotier says very 

“¢ Stemmata, des 
alliances. Sic mox supra et infra Syn- 
genicon, une assemblée de famille.” An 
emendation of Hermolaus Barbarus cannot 
now be considered; but in another place 


_we shall refute it with more arguments 


| 
| 





than have yet been adduced by others. It 
need scarcely be mentioned, that Canus 
was not among the most eminent painters ; 
the statement of Pliny already adverted to, 
is the only one, which we find respecting 
him, and it is a statement made also in 
relation to an artist of the name of Ismr- 
nias. With regard to the interpretation 
of the phrase, ‘ stemmata pinxit,” see 
Gesner, ad Chrestom. Plin. 943, Thes. Ling. 
Lat. sub voce; and the remarks of this 


| philologist throw considerable light on the 
tioned by Pliny 35. 3. 5, “ Primus invenit | 


expression, “pictos vultus,”in Juy. Sat. 8. 2. 

Coxores I., statuary, whose age is in- 
volved in uncertainty by the statements of 
ancient writers, which seem to imply, that 
he was a contemporary of Purpias and of 
PasiITELeEs, the latter of whom is known 
to have lived in the time of Pompey the 
Great. Thus Pliny says, (34.8. 19, 35.8. 34,) 
that Puuiptas was assisted by his pupil 
Co.ores in forming his statue of Olympian 
Jupiter; and in the former of these pas- 
sages he states, that he made in Elis, a 
statue of Minerva, and several statues of 
Philosophers. _ Strabo mentions, ( VIII. 
p- 337.) that he saw at Cyllene in Elis, a 
statue of AXsculapius made by Cotores, 
Savpaoroy toeiy Edavoy thepaytivoy, and 
from this authority Eustathius has derived 
many of his remarks on Il. B. 603, adding 
that Cotores made also a statue of 
Bacchus.—The country of Cotores has 
not yet been pointed out; but it is inti- 
mated in Paus, 5. 20. 1, where atable seen 
at Olympia, is thus noticed,—TpazeZa, io 
HC WpoTiveyTar TOILE VIKWOLY ot OTEPAVOL.— 
— Tpamela Ot thehavToe piv wEeToTaL 
kat ypvoov, Kodwrov 0é tor Epyor, eivat 
6& gaow 2 “Hpaxdéove roy Kod@rny: ot 


, ~ 
| O& wodumtpaypovycaytec omovdy Ta z¢ 


Tove thacrac, Iapioy arohaivovew byra 
abroy, waOnrv Waocurédove. Waocirédy 0& 
abrov duwaysjnvat. In the concluding sen- 
tence of this passage, the name of the 
artist, who instructed Pasrre.es, has been 
lost. This at least, is the view received 
by Amaseus, Siebelis, Thiersch, and others ; 
and the opinion of Béckh, that we should 
read abrodwWaySjvat,—an opinion indeed 
suggested by others, and of which Bekker 
fully approves, is liable to some objection. 
The passages of Pliny and Paus. now con- 
sidered, shew that CoLorTrs was a pupil of 
both Purpras and PasireLes; just as the 
united testimonies of ancient writers prove 
that other artists had several instructers. 
(See the article Apelles.) But before we 
can advance in our inquiries, a serious dif- 
ficulty must be removed. Only one artist 
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of the name of PasireLEs has hitherto 
been recognised, who lived in the age of 
Pompey the Great, and whom we haye 
noticed in Amalth. 3,296. This has in- 
duced Heyne, (Opusc. Acad. 5, 390,) and 
Thiersch, (Epoch. Art. Gr. 111. Adnot. 78.) 
to conclude, that there were two distinct 
artists named CoLoTEs, one a pupil of 
Purpras, the other of Pasiretes. Other 
critics have adopted a very different method 
of obviating the difficulty, by supposing, 
that there was only one artist named Co- 
LOTES, and two styled Pasrretes; and it 
is evident, that either this opinion or the 
former must be embraced. The latter theory 
has the sanction of Harduin, (Ind. Auct. a 
Plin. laud. s. v. Pasiteles,) of Siebelis, 
(ad Paus. 2, 258,) and of Béckh, (Corp. 
Inscr. Gr. 1, 41.) and it is that in which I 
concur. Bdckh has supported it so pow- 
erfully and successfully, that instead of 
offering any observations of my own, I 
will adduce his remarks:—“ Several con- 
siderations have convinced me, that the 
CotoTEs mentioned by Paus., is the same 
as the artist noticed by Pliny. In the first 
place, he exercised his art in Olympia, as 
did the Cotorres of Pliny; he formed 
statues also of ivory and gold, and on this 
account his assistance was solicited by 
Puip1as, when he made astatue of Olympian 
Jupiter, of these materials. ‘That he did 
not live in a very recent period, may be 
inferred from the statements of Paus.; for 
he was not extensively known, and was not 
indeed known to any but those, who had 
attentively inquired into the history of an- 
cient artists; and the Vable of his, which 
was fixed in the temple of Juno, was 
evidently not a recent production. The 
assertion of Pliny, that he was a pupil of 
Purpras, seems to have been derived from 
the circumstance, that he was his assistant 
in some of his works; but that PAsITELEs, 
who instructed the Cotorers of Paus., was 
the same as the PasirrLus, who lived in 
the time of Lucullus and Pompey, is a 
point, of which Heyne will scarcely be able 
to convince any persons of reflection. It 
is evident that he must have been of a far 
earlier date.” The conclusions, then, which 
we embrace, are these:—Cotortes of Paros 
was the pupil of Pasire.res and Purpras, 
and in connection with the latter, made the 
statue of Olympian Jupiter; he made also, 
a Table of gold and ivory, and statues of 
Minerva, Aisculapius, and several Philoso- 
phers. Hisinstructer PAasireLes, who must 
have lived about Olymp. 78, and respecting 
whom we have no other information, should 
be carefully distinguished from the cele- 
brated PAsrITELES, who flourished in the 
time of Pompey the Great. ‘There was only 
one statuary of the name Coors. 

II. Painter of Teos, contemporary of 
Timanthes, flourished in Olymp. 96. He 
is mentioned only by Quwintil. 2. 13, who 
states that he was excelled by Timanthes. 


1 Harduin has very inconsiderately interpreted 
this statement, in relation to CRATINUS the 
statuary. 
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Coronius, Roman sculptor, in the time 
of Pompey the Great; embellished the 
Theatre of Pompey with figures, represent- 
ing fourteen different nations; see Pliny 
35. 5. 4, a passage rightly explained by 
Thiersch, (Epoch. I11. Adnot. 94.) 

Core, Corinthian female, mentioned by 
Athenagoras, (Legat. pro Christ. 14. p. 59. 
Dech.) as the inventress of plaster- casts. 
See the article Dibutades. 

CorNELIUS. See the articles Pinus and 
Saturninus. : 

Corasus, architect, who lived in the age 
of Pericles, Plut. Pericl. 13. To év’EXev- 
otve TEeXEoTHpLoy Ho~aTro piv KépouBoc 
oikodopety, Kat Tobe im eOapove Ktovac 
ZINKEY OUTOC, Kal TOE ETLOTUNLOLC Em eLEveEY, 
aToSavovroc 0& TOUTOV, Ke T. Ne 

CoryBas, painter, country uncertain ; 
pupil of Nicomacuus, (Pliny 35. 11. 40,) 
and as this artist flourished about Olymp. 
100, (see the articles Wicomachus anil Ari- 
stodemus,) CoryBAS must be assigned to 


| about Olymp. 108. 


Cossutius, Roman architect, engaged 
by Antiochus E/piphanes, B. C. 176—164, 
in building a temple to Olympian Jupiter 
at Athens. In relation to several parts of 
this work, Vitruv. says, (Pref: 7. 15.) 
“Celle magnitudinem et columnarum circa 
dipteron collocationem, epistyliorumque et 
ceterorum circa ornamentorum ad symme- 
triam distributionem magna solertia, scien- 
tiaque summa nobiliter est architectatus.” 
With respect to the undertaking of An- 
tiochus to build the temple in question, 
see the authors mentioned by Jacobs, 
(Amalth. 2, 249.) and see also Odofr. 
Miiller, (in Encyel. Ersch. et Grub. 6, 233.) 

CraTerus, sculptor, in connection with 
Pyruoporus and other artists, embellished 
the palaces of the Cesars with the most 
approved figures, Pliny 36. 5. 4. From 
this circumstance we learn, that he must 
have lived in the first age after Christ. 

Crates, celebrated engraver, age and 
country uncertain, (Atheneus, XI. p. 782.) 

Cratinus I., painter, age and country 
uncertain. The name was first restored by 
Brotier to Pliny 35. 11. 40, the previous 
reading of which was “ Craterus,” though 
in opposition to the evidence of MSs. 
The passage is thus given by Brotier:— 
« Cratinus Comedos Athenis in Pompeo 
pinxit.” All the MSS. which I have 
collated, defend the reading “ Cratinus;”’ 
but they have also the nomin. “ Comadus.” 
This may suggest the idea, that one of the 
Cratini, who were distinguished as comic 
poets, exercised also the art of painting; 
but no other writer supports this opinion, 
and Pliny himself, when he soon afterwards 
mentions again the painter CRATINUS, does 
not make the least allusion to his having 
been a comic poet. In the passage just ad- 
verted to, weread, “ Irene Cratini pictoris 
filia et discipula puellam, quee est Eleusine, 
pinxit; ”! and this statement is supported 
by Clem. Alex. (Strom. IV. p. 523. Sylb.) 
but there is no intimation in this passage, 
that CRATINUS was a writer of comedies, 
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I cannot, therefore, assent to the learned 
Meineke, whose edition of the Fragments 
of Cratinus and Eupolis is anxiously ex- 
pected, when he says, ( Quest. Scen. I, 16.) 
that Irena was the daughter of Cratinus 
the comic poet. Some philologists, as 
Harduin, (ad Plin. 1. c.) and Meursius, 
(Lect. Att. 2. 15,) have proposed explana- 
tions of “ Comedos;” but as all MSS. 
have the nomin. “ Comcedus,” their inter- 
pretations become futile, and we are brought 
to the conclusion, that this word forms a 
gloss of some transcriber, who wished to 
shew his learning, and that it should either 
be excluded from our Edd. of Pliny, or at 
the least enclosed in brackets, as suspicious. 

IJ. Spartan statuary, age uncertain; made 
a statue of Phillis, an Elean wrestler. 
Paus. 6. 9. 1. 

Craro, painter of Sicyo, said by Athena- 
goras, (Legat. pro Christ. 14. p. 59. Dech.) 
to have been the inventor of drawing in 
outline. 

CriTtas, statuary, whom Pliny (34. 8.19,) 
states to have lived about Olymp. 83.; 
tutor of Prozticuus of Corcyra; highly 
distinguished by the statues of those, who 
slew the tyrants of Athens. (Lucian, 
Philops. 18, Paus. 1. 
statues of these eminent men, which were 
made by ANTENOR, were removed by 
Xerxes among the spoils, which he took, 
(see the article Antenor ;) and as we learn 
from the Parian Marbles, (Epoch. 55.) 
that the latter statues made by Crirtas, 
were set up in Olymp. 75. 4, there is no rea- 
son why Thiersch, (Epoch. 111. Adnot. 81,) 
should censure the statement of Pliny, as 
Inconsistent. In addition to the statues of 
Harmodius and Aristogito, only one pro- 
duction of Crirras has been mentioned to 
us; and this is a statue of one Epicharinus, 
or Epicharmus, who had exercised himself 
in the race between men fully armed, which 
statue was placed in -the Acropolis at 
Athens. Paus. 1. 23. 11.—The country of 
this artist has not been stated with clear- 
ness and accuracy by ancient writers. Pau- 
sanias, (6. 3. 2,) designates him an inhabi- 
tant of Attica; and in the two other 
passages, in which he refers to him, he 
passes over his country in silence. Lucian, 
(4 c. and Rhet. Prec. 9,) gives him the 
epithet “‘ WVesiotes,” which signifies, “ an 
inhabitant of an island;” and it is now 
generally admitted that Pliny likewise does 
this. In the passage already referred ‘to, 
we have mentioned as the rivals of Purpias, 
« Aleamenem, Critiam, Nestoclem, He- 
giam,” but Junius, ( Catal. Artif. v. Critias, ) 
hasrightly proposed to substitute “JVestotes” 
for “ Vestocles;” and this opinion has been 
embraced by Lange, (ad Lanz. de -Art. 
Sculp. Veter. 86,) Miiller, (Zgin. 102, 
Adnot.) Thiersch, (Epoch. 11. Adnot. 34.) 
The reading, which these philologists adopt, 
is confirmed by Reg. I. Dufresn. I. among 
my MSS.., for they exhibit the very similar 
term “ JVestotes.” Those who concur, how- 
ever, in supporting the word “ WNesiotes,” 
differ in its interpretation; but the most 
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consistent opinion is that maintained by 
Thiersch, who argues, that Crirras could 
be properly termed both an inhabitant of 
Attica, and an islander, since there were 
some smaller islands adjacent to the Athe- 
nian coast, which were included under the 
general name of Attica. 

Crito, Athenian sculptor, who with 
Nico.aus, one of his fellow-citizens, made 
a statue designed as a supporter to a build- 
ing. ‘This work is even now extant. The 
age of these artists is uncertain; but it is 
the opinion of Winckelmann, ( Opp. V 1.203.) 
that they flourished about the time of 
Cicero. 

CRONIUS, engraver on precious stones, 
age and country uncertain; thus noticed by 
Pliny (37. 1.4.) “ Post Pyrgotelem Apol- 
Jonides et Cronius in gloria fuere.” A 
precious stone commonly attributed to him, 
(see Gori, Inscr. Etrusc. V. 1. T. 1.n. 1.) 
is proved by learned men, to have had his 
name affixed to it at a later pericd. See 
Bracci, Memorie 2, 12. 

CTEsIAS, statuary and engraver on silver, 
age and country doubtful; mentioned by 
Pliny (34. 8. 19,) as not particularly distin- 
guished by any of his productions. In the 
passage in question, ancient Edd. have 
“ Clesias;” the true reading is given in 
Reg. I. III. ; Dufresn. I. 11. exhibit “etesias,” 
and Reg. LV. “ ethesias.” 

CTrEstcLES, sculptor, age and country 
uncertain; made at Samos a statue of 
Parian marble, so beautiful, that Clisophus 
of Selimbria became deeply enamcured of 
it, so as scarcely to restrain his passion. 
(Athen. XIII. p. 606.) 

CTESIDEMUS, painter, became eminent 
by his picture of the capture of Cichalia, 
and by that of Laodamia, Pliny (35. 11. 40.) 
His country is uncertain; bat we can as- 
certain the age in which he lived, from the 
circumstance, that he was the tutor of 
ANTrIPHILUS. For as ANTIPHILUS was 
engaged in his profession in Olymp. 106, 
B. C. 386, it becomes very probable, that 
CresrpEMus flourished about Olymp. 98, 
B. C. 388. 

CTESILAUS, statuary, country uncertain, 
appears to have lived in the time of Pericles, 
because he cast in brass a statue of this 
general. The name itself renders it pro- 
bable, that he was of Doric origin, since we 
have both “ Ctesilaus” according to the 
common language of Greece, and “ Ctesilas,” 
(Krnowdac) according to the usages of the 
Doric dialect. Pliny is the only writer, 
who mentions him; but he adverts to him 
in several passages. hus in 34.8. 19, we 
have:—“ Venere et in certamen artifices 
laudatissimi, quanquam diversis <tatibus 
geniti, quoniam fecerant Amazonas, que 
cum in-templo Ephesize Diane dicarentur, 
placuit eligi probatissimam ipsorum artifi- 
cum, qui: presentes erant, judicio: cum 
apparuit eam esse, quam omnes secundam 
a sua quisque judicassent. Hee est Po- 
lycleti, proximi ab eo Phidiz, tertia Cte- 
silee, quarta Cydonis, quinta Phradmonis.” 
Though this passage contains many foolish 
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statements, yet it enables us to conclude, 
that CrrstLAus, who was nearly a contem- 
porary of Purvis, made the statue of an 
Amazon wounded. ‘Thus it conducts us to 
the true reading of a sentence, which soon 
afterwards occurs :—“ Desilaus fecit Dory- 
phoron et Amazonem vulneratam.” Now, 
not to insist on the fact, that the word 
Anoiraoe is unknown in the Greek lan- 
guage, the reading “ Ctesilaus,” is suflici- 
ently established by the previous statement 
of Pliny, and by the arguments, which 
learned men have deduced from those sta- 
tues of an Amazon wounded, which are still 


extant. The word “ Desilaus,” is therefore | 


erroneous; but if it is inquired, to whom 
is the error to be attributed, I am disposed 
to impute it to Pliny himself, because the 
sentence in question forms the commence- 
ment of that section, in which artists, whose 
names begin with Dare enumerated, because 
CresiLaus had been distinctly mentioned 
in the preceding section, and because not 
even a single MS. exhibits “ Ctesilaus,” 
but all concur in supporting “ Desilaus.” 
The propriety of ascribing occasional errors 
to Pliny, is shewn in several articles of this 
Dictionary; and it has been proved by 
other critics, much more amply, and witha 
greater extent of learning. The last passage 
of Pliny respecting this artist is the follow- 
ing :—‘ Ctesilas vulneratum deficientem, in 
quo possit intelligi quantum restet anime: 
et Olympium Periclem, dignum cognomine.” 
The reading “ Ctestlas” is obviously proper, 
though MSS. exhibit “ Cresilas.” 
CTEsILocHUS, painter, of whom Pliny 
says, (35. 11. 40.) ‘ Apellis discipulus, 
petulanti pictura innotuit, Jove Liberum 
parturiente depicto mitrato, et muliebriter 
ingemiscente inter obstetricia Dearum.” This 
passage enables us to correct a remark of 
Suidas, s. v. “AzeAXije, in which Ctesiochus 
is mentioned as a brother of APELLES; for 
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there can be little doubt, that CrrsiLocuus 
was intended. Thus too, we receive light 
respecting the age, in which C1rEsILOCcHUS 
lived ; for whether we suppose CrESILOCHUS 
to have been really the brother of Apelles, 
or understand Suidas to adopt the usage of 
designating the pupils of artists, as either 
their sons or their brothers, we cannot but 
infer, that CTESILOcHUS was a contemporary 
of APELLES, and we know ‘that the latter 
artist flourished in Olymp. 112. 

Cyp1as, painter, born in the island of 
Cythnos, one of the Cyclades, (Eustath. 
ad Dionys. Perieg. 526.) flourished in the 
time of EupHRANoR, in Olymp. 104. 
“Eodem tempore (se. quo Euphranor vixit,) 
fuit et Cydias, cujus tabulam Argonautas 
H—S. CXLIV. Hortensius Orator mer- 
catus est, eique edem fecit in Tusculano 
suo.” That the painting mentioned in this 
passage was transferred by M. Vipsanius 
Agrippa, to the Portico of Neptune, ap- 
pears probable from Dio Cass. LIII. 27. 
T. 1. p. 721. Fabric. i)yv orody tiv Tov 
TlocewWvoc wvopacpéivny Kat éEmKodoun- 
oey imi Taic vavkpatiaig Kai TH TOY 
"ApyovauTéy ypagy émehaurpuve. This 
was first observed by Junius, who suspects 
also, with considerable plausibility, that a 


| passage of Theophrastus, (de Lapid. 95.) 


applies to this artist: —DTiverau pidroc Kat 
tk THC WXPAC KaTaKaLopévyne, ANAG KEIDWY" 
TO O& eUonpa Kuoiov. ouveide yap éxetvoc, - 
Wc pact, KaTakavSévToe TIvdc TaVvOoXEtoU 
THY wxXpay wy HpikavoToY Kai TEpol- 
Vly heyyy. 

Cyoo, statuary, country uncertain, nearly 
contemporary with Puipras, (Pliny, addu- 
ced in the article Ctesilaus. ) 

Cyrus, architect, flourished at Rome in 
the age of Cicero, (Cic. Fam. 7. 14, Att. 2. 3, 
Q. Fr. 2. 2.) died on the same day, on 
which Clodius was slain by Milo, (Cie. 
Mil. 17. 18.) 
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JEDALUS I. In treating of this 

artist, it is requisite first to mention, 
that the statements of ancient writers re- 
specting him, cannot be understood as ex- 
hibiting the true history of an individual, 
but rather as obscurely intimating the origin 
and progress of the arts in Greece; and 
in particular, the information, which is 
afforded respecting the place of his birth, 
and the countries, in which he lived, seems 
to reflect light on the districts, in which 
the arts were at first cultivated. The nar- 
rative of Diod. S. IV. 76—78, respecting 


Dapatus, is to a great extent, fabulous; | 


and no reliance can be placed on any portion 
of it, unless confirmed by other authority. 
In this article, I shall first adduce the 
statements of ancient authors, as to the 
personal history of the artist himself; in 





the second place, I shall notice the works 
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| said to have been executed by him; and in 


the third place, I shall consider the inven- 
tions, which he is considered to have left 
to posterity. 

In noticing the information, which has 
reached us, of the personal history of the 
artist DaspALus, the name itself first claims 
our attention. We learn from Paus. 9. 3. 2, 
that all statues and images were anciently 
styled daidada, and as this designation 
was common long before the birth of the 
Athenian artist, it is inferred, that the 
name DapaLus was given to him on 
account of his productions. We have many 
similar instances of names given to indi- 
viduals, to shew either the origin of par- 
ticular arts, or the talents, ingenuity, and 
other excellencies of artists. Diod. S. (1. c.) 
and Paus. (7. 4. 5, 9. 3. 2,) together with 
other writers, state that he was born in 
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Attica, but Auwsonius, (Idyll. 12. Techn. 
Mos. 301,) and Eustathius, (ad Il. 3. 592,) 
designate him a Cretan, probably because 
a large portion of his time was spent in the 
island of Crete. See Paus. 8. 53. 3.— 
The correctness of the assertion, that 
Dapatvus was by birth an Athenian, is 
evident from various considerations. Thus 
Philostratus, (Icon. I. 16. p. 27, Jacobs,) 
says, Avroc 6 6 Aaidadog arriciger pey 
kai TO eldoc, Umepoopdy TL Kai EvYouY 
Brérwv: arruciZer dé Kai avTO 76 oXijpa.— 
In Plutarch, Thes. 18, (on which passage 
see Leopold,) Theseus mentions his cousin- 
german Dapatus, as the son of Merope, 
who was the daughter of Erectheus; and 
hence Diod. S. places this artist among 
the Erecthide.— The name of his father is 
variously stated by different authors, Plato, 
(ion. 363,) and Diod. S. designate him 
Metiones; and in partial accordance with 
this is the remark of Paus. (7. 4. 5,) that 
DzpAtus was descended from the family 
of the Metionide. Hyginus, (Fab. 274. ) 
Suidas, (v. Tlépdicoe iepov,) Servius, (ad 
Virg. Ain. 6. 14,) Tzetzes (Chil. I. 19, 
XI. 379,) and the Schol. Plat. Reip. VII. 
p. 354. 14. Bekk., mention Eupalamus, as 
the father of Dapatus; but this person is 
said by Diod. S. to have been his grand- 
father. Pausanias, (9. 3. 4,) styles the 
father of the artist Palamao; and thus we 
have three names, contended for by diffe- 
rent authors, all of which imply descent from 
some skilful and ingenious person. The 
Schol. Plat. (i. c.) calls the mother of 
Dapatus Phrasimede. It is commonly 
related, that Dapatus left Attica, after 


from some eminence, under the influence 
of an envious fear, lest the rising talents of 
this young man should rival his own; and 
that he fled to the island of Crete, then 
under the government of Minos, ( Ovid, 
Met. 8. 241, Serv. l. c., Hygin. Fab. 39, 
Paus. 1. 21. 6, Suidas I. c.) This king of 
Crete was disliked by the Athenians for 
reasons sufficiently obvious; and on the 
contrary, was highly extolled by the other 
Greeks, and particularly by the Dorians; 
facts, which inattentively considered, have 
led some to suppose two kings of this 
name. In the island of Crete, Dapatus 
constructed a Gull, and the Labyrinth; but 
these productions are so generally known, 
that it is unnecessary to dwell on them. 
From Crete he fled to Sicily, placing him- 
selfunder the protection of Cocalus the king, 
(Philisti Fragm. I. p. 145. Géller,) and 
here too was he employed in erecting several 
great architectural works, some of which 
were extant even in the time of Diodorus. 
This author states that he died in Sicily; 
but others mention, that he went to Agypt, 
where he left monuments of his ability. 
(Scylax Peripl.) and others again assert, 
that he was a member of the colony, which 
Aristeus established in Sardinia. This 
complication of fables it is not within the 
design of this article, or indeed within the 
compass of my ability, to unravel; it must 
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suffice to repeat the remark already made, 
that under the name of this artist are cone 
cealed facts respecting the origin of Grecian 
art, which took its rise in Attica, and then 
spread, in different circumstances, into 
Crete and Sicily, unless indeed we con- 
ceive, that the flight of Dmpatus to Crete 
and Sicily was invented with a view to inti- 
mate the implacable hatred of the Ionians 
and the Dorians. ‘The passage of Homer, 
which will be afterwards cited, does not 
prove the antiquity of the assertions in 
question, because that passage simply states, 
that the Ariadne at Cnosus was made by 
Dapatus, and as the name of Dedalus is 
of extensive application, it may have been 
used by Homer in relation to any artist, 
who had attained great eminence. There 
are many particulars in the narrative, which 
shew the hatred of the Athenians towards 
Minos; and it is particularly observable, 
that the names of Theseus and Dedalus 
are associated in the account of the Cretan 
Labyrinth. 

We now advance to an enumeration of 
the works ascribed by ancient authors to 
Dzpatus. And in the first place, we must 
notice, among those in which he acted as 
an architect, the Cretan Labyrinth, made 
by him in imitation of that in A‘gypt, ac- 
cording to the statements of Diod. S. and 
Pliny 36. 13. 19. He erected in Crete, like- 
wise, the temple of Britomartis, (Solin.11.) 
and in Sicily, by the command of Cocalus, 
a place styled Colymbethra, from which the 
river Alabo empties itself into the sea,—a 
city near Agrigentum, built on a rock, and 


| strongly fortified,—a warm-bath at Selinus, 
he had murdered a nephew, by hurling him | 


and awall on Mount Eryx. (Diod. S.l. c.) 
In Sardinia he reared, at the request of 
Tolaus, many magnificent palaces, which 
existed in the age of Diodorus. He built 
a temple of Apollo at Capua, (Sil. Ital. 
XII. 102,) andat Cume, ( Virg. 4in. 6.14.) 

Among the statues, which he made, the 
following are noticed by ancient writers ;— 

1. One of Hercules, fixed at Thebes, 
(Paus. 9. 40. 2,) dedicated to Hercules by 
Dazpatus himself, on account of his sonIca- 
rus buried by him, (9. 11. 2. Apollod. 6. 5.2.) 
probably this statue is referred to by Hesych, 
Vv. TAHEAL. 

2. Statue of Trophonius, keptat Lebadza. 

3. Statue of Britomartis, fixed at Olus 
in Crete. 

4, Statue of Minerva, placed at Cnosus, 

5. One of Venus, kept at Delos, which 
was presented by Daedalus to Ariadne, by 
her to Theseus, by Theseus to the inhabi- 
tants of Delos. 

6. Another statue of Hercules as naked, 
kept at Corinth. Paus. 2. 4. 5. 

In addition to these statues, all of which 
were made of wood, Dapatus formed 
several others, which have perished through 
the ravages of time, (Paus. 9. 40. 2, a pas- 
sage which throws great light on 8. 46. 2.) 
and among the statues, which have been 
lost, was one of Hercules, which stood on 
the boundary of Messenia and Arcadia, 
(8. 35. 2.) Dzpatus carved also of white 
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marble, a very celebrated representation of 
a Dance, respecting which Paus. says, apa 
Touro O& Kai 0 THe 'Apiadyync xopoc, ov 
Kat “Ounpoc éy “Thiade pytpny emounoato, 
émetpyacmévog totiv étmi AevKov Hidov. 
( This passage may be collated with 8. 16. 2. 
and with Philostr. Jun. Imag. 10. p. 129. 
Jacobs. Seealso the remarks of Olearius on 
the latter place, and Heyne ad Il. VII. 559.) 
The words of Homer referred to by Paus., 
are the following :— 


"Ey O& yopoy moiktAde epukduTOc ’Ap- 
Plyvnecc, 

Te tkedor, oidy zor évi Kywow ebpein 
Aaidadog foxnoey kadXiToKapp’ Apiadvy. 
Heyne and other philologists rightly con- 
sider, that this was a piece of embossed 
work ; and it has been excellently treated of 
by Thiersch, (Epoch. Art. Gr. I. Adnot. 19.) 
Paus. (1. 27. 1,) ascribes to him a chariot 
or seat, which he styles digpog éxXadiac, 
and thus it is evident that he possessed 
considerable talent as a mechanic. There 
were also two statues of his placed in the 
islands termed Electrides, (Pseud-Aristot. 
2, 1092, compared with Steph. B. v.’HyEx- 
Tploa. Njoot,) and one of Diana Monogissa, 
(Steph. B. v. Movéyiooa. ) 

In the last place we have to notice the 
discoveries, with which Dapatus is said 
to have enriched Grecian art. Those 


general statements of his consummate abi- | 


lity, which are found in various writers, 


we shall not here adduce, because they | 


suggest nothing definite or explicit. In 


regard to the statues commonly ascribed to | 


him, Paus. says, (2. 4. 5.) Aaidadoe dé 


Ordoa tipyacaTo, ATOTWTEPA MEV EOTL TIPY | 


Opuv, émimperer OF Owe TL Kal EvIEeoyv Tov- 
tore. The remark is compared by Thiersch, 
with Plato Hipp. Maj., Opp. 3, 281. 
Tor Aaidadrdoy pacwy ot avdptayTorotol, voy 
i yevomevog ToLavT EipyaZouTo, via hy ag’ 
Ov TOUVOM éoxe, KaTayéNaoTOY ay Eival, 
and with Aristid. Orat. Plat. 1. pro Rhet. 
2, 30, Jebb. Ovdsic roy Aaidadov ovdé 
Tove dyw Savupdate Tapa Toy Pewiay. It 
is well known, that Da:paLus made statues 
in the attitude of moving forward, and 
opened the eyes, which by preceding artists, 
had been represented as closed: and this 
fact has given rise to the fabulous statement 
invented in later periods, that Dapatus 
communicated motion to statues by an 
infusion of quicksilver. (See Plat. Men. 97. 
St. = 384. Bekk., Aristot. Polit.1. 4, Anim. 
1,4. Suid. v. Aadadov wounpara. See also 
Bottiger, Andeutungen, p. 49.) Dapatus is 
mentioned as the inventor of the saw, aze, 
plumb-line, auger, and glue; and as the per- 
son, who first introduced masts and sails into 
ships. (Pliny 7, 56. T. 2. p. 152. 156. 
Brot., Varronis Fragm. p. 325. Bip.) 

The sons of this artist were Icarus and 
Tapyx, ( Strabo V I. p. 279, Mart. Capella V I. 
Eustath. ad Dionys. P. 379.) and he in- 
structed Enpa@us the Athenian, (Paus. 
1. 26. 6.) Some have erred greatly in 
representing Dipanus and ScyLtis as his 
pupils. (Paus. 2. 14. 1, coll. 3. 17. 6,) 
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because we know from other authorities, 
that these artists flourishedabout Olymp. 50. 
Among the contemporaries of Da:pa.us, 
was Simixis of Adgina, (Paus. 7. 4. 4.5) 
so that from these two, who flourished 
about the time of Theseus and Minos, the 
history of Grecian art must be considered 
to commence. 

Deapatus II., statuary of Sicyo. The 
time in which he flourished, admits of being 
ascertained from various sources of evidence. 
He was the son and pupil of PaTRocLEs, 
(Paus. 6. 3. 2,) an artist whom Pliny 
(34. 8. 19,) mentions among those who 
flourished in Olymp. 95. This statement 
accords with the other accounts furnished 
by ancient writers. After the victory 
obtained by the Eleans over the Lacede- 
monians, B. C. 40] or 399, i. e. Olymp. 94. 4, 
or Olymp. 95. 2. (see Dodwell Chron. 
Xenoph. X. p. 12. Schn., Clinton Fast. 
Hell. 82. 84.) Dapatus erected for them 
a trophy in Altis, in commemoration of 


| their success, (Paus. 6. 2. 4.) If then we 


only suppose that Parrocies, father of 

DDa vs, attained the height of his repu- 

tation, nearly in the same Olympiad, in 

which his son began to excel as an artist, 

the statements of Pliny and Paus. mutually 

Besides the trophy 

already mentioned, Da:paLus made statues 

of several Wrestlers and Pugilists, as of Timo 

and his son, (Paus. 6. 2. 4,) Aristodemus, — 
(6. 3. 2,) Eupolemus the Elean, (6. 3. 3,) 
and Narycidas, son of Damaretus, (6. 6. 1.) 
He cast in brass, also, a figure of Victory, 
and one representing an Arcadian, (10.9. 3.) 
To this artist we must also apply the words 
of Pliny 34. 8. 19. “ Dedalus et ipse 
inter fictores laudatus, pueros duos destrin- 
gentes se fecit.” 

III. Statuary, born in Bithynia, author 
of an admirable figure of Avdc Srpariov, 
which was preserved at Nicomedia, (Arrzan, 
ap. Eust. ad Dionys. P. 796.) It is the 
opinion of Thiersch, (Epoch. I. Adnot. 26,) 
that he lived after Nicomedia had been 
founded by Alexander the Great; and it 
is at least certain, that he flourished when 
the arts had been brought to a high state of 
perfection in Greece. 

Dasias, engraver of Cups, (Athen. X. 
p- 424.) 

Daronpas, statuary of Sicyo, made a 
figure of Theotimus, an Elean wrestler, 
(Paus. 6. 17. 3.;) son of Moschio, who 
accompanied Alexander the Great in his 
expedition against Darius, and if from this 
circumstance we may conclude any thing 
respecting the age of DmTronDas, we must 
refer him to about Olymp. 95. 

Darpnro, statuary, made figures of seve- 
ral Philosophers, age and country unknown, 
(Pliny 34. 8. 19.) 

Darrpus, statuary, mentioned by Paus., 
(6. 12. 3, 6. 16. 4,) as having made the 
statues of several Combatants at the Public 
Games, and by Pliny, (34. 8. 11, according 
to the reading, which Brotier has adopted, ) 
as the maker of the figure of a man, styled 
Ilapadvépevoyv. In the three passages now 
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referred to, all MSS. support the reading 
“< Daippus;” but there are two other pas- 
sages of Pliny, in whichthe name “Daippus” 
occurs in the Ed. of Harduin, and other 
early Edd., but in which Brotier, following 
the authority of MSS., adopts a different 
lection. Thus in the section already men- 
tioned, Pliny names this artist among those, 
who flourished in Olymp. 120, and soon 
after designates by the same name, one of 
the sons and pupils of Lsirrus. In these 
two passages, Harduin and others give 
« Daippus” as the name of the artist; but 
this is in direct opposition to the united 
testimony of MSS., which though diffe- 
rently corrupted, exhibit without variation, 
the reading “ Zaippus.” Brotier has cor- 
rectly adopted the latter term; but he has 
erred greatly, in mentioning Laiprus and 
Darervs as two distinct artists. One artist 
only is referred to, and the true name of 
that artist appears to have been Datprus: 
but Pliny, when composing in haste, and 
without a sufficient regard to accuracy, may 
have mistaken the term AAIIIIIO® in the 
Greek MS. which he used, for AAIIIIIOS. 
We may even account for the error, so as 
to excuse Pliny, by supposing, that in the 
Greek writer in question, the letter A was 
erroneously substituted for A, an error by 
no means uncommon in Greek MSS. Thus 
while we adopt the reading “ Laippus” in 
these two passages, as the term employed 
by Pliny himself, we view that term as a 
mistake for “ Daippus.” 'The age in which 
Datrrus flourished, has beenalready noticed; 
and it has been mentioned also, that he was 
a son and pupil of Lysippus. This accords 


with the circumstance, that Datppus is | 


assigned by Pliny to Olymp. 120, and 
Lysireus to 114.; and my opinion, that 
only one artist is referred to by Pliny, in 
all the passages which have been mentioned, 
and that the true name of this artist is 
Darppus, derives support from the circum- 
stance, that when Pliny alphabetically 
enumerates different artists and their pro- 
ductions, he adopts the term “ Daippus,” 
the course of observation which he pursues, 
requiring diligent research, and thus tending 
to exclude error. 

Dario, engraver of an excellent gem de- 
scribed by Jonge, ( Catal. Mus. Batav. 158.;) 
engraving explained by Fr. Hemsterhuis, 
( Buvres Philosophiques 1, 341—8. Paris. 
1809.) who caused it to be imitated on brass. 

Dapunis, Milesian architect, in connec- 
tion with P zonrus the Ephesian, built the 
temple of Apollo at Miletus, in the Doric 
style, (Vitruv. VII. Proem. s. 16.) It is 
evident that he lived after CuErsiPHrRo, 
because we are expressly told, that Ponius 
completed the temple of Diana at Ephesus, 
which was begun by CHERSIPHRO. 

Dectus, Roman statuary, age uncertain, 
Pliny (34. 7. 18.) “ Habent in eodem 
Capitolio admirationem et capita duo, qu 
P. Lentulus consul dicayit; alterum a 


2 Respecting this word see the article Chares. 
$In this passage, we have according to the 
common dialect, ‘‘ Demeas.” 
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Charete supradicto factum: alterum fecit 
Decius comparatione in tantum victus, ut 
artificium minime improbabilis? artificis 
videatur.” There is little room for doubt, 
as to the Lentulus, to whom Pliny refers 
in this passage; for the only individual out 
of the four invested with the consulate, to 
whom we can apply the statement of the 
historian, is P. Cornelius Lentulus Spinther, 
Consul A. U. C. 697, who carried the law for 
recalling Cicero from banishment. It is 
highly probable, that Decius did not live 
long before Lentulus; for it was not until 
that period, that the arts began to be 
eagerly cultivated by the Romans them- 
selves, instead of being wholly left to the 
Greeks, who resided in Italy. 

DELIADES, statuary and engraver on silver, 
age and country uncertain, not particularly 
distinguished by any of his productions, 
Pliny 34. 8. 19. 

Demeas I., statuary of Crotona, cast in 
brass the statue of his fellow-citizen Milo, 
(Paus. 6. 14. 2.) The time in which this 
artist flourished, is evident from the fact, 
that Milobecame highly distinguished by his 
victories, about Olymp. 62, (Euseb. Chron. 
p- 41,) and himself carried on his shoulders, 
the statue made by Demgas, into the sacred 
grove Altis. This artist, and the one to 
be afterwards named, are sometimes termed 
Dameas,—a circumstance, which seems to 
shew, that they were either of Doric origin, 
or at the least, that they lived among the 


| Dorians. 


II. Statuary, born in the city Clitor in 
Areadia, and taught by Potycietus, ( Pliny 
34. 8. 19.°) associated with other artists, 
in making the large present, which the 
Lacedeemonians dedicated at Delphi, in ac- 
knowledgment of the victory at A%gospo- 
tamos, obtained in Olymp. 93. 4, B. C. 405. 
(Paus. 10. 9.4.4) The brazen statues of Mi- 
nerva, Neptune, & Lysander, included in this 
present, were the productions of Dameras. 

Demetrius I., architect, age and coun- 
try uncertain, said to have been connected 
with P aonius the Ephesian, in completing 
the first temple of Diana at Ephesus, com- 
menced by CHERSIPHRO.—DéEMETRIUS is 
styled by Vitruv. (VII. Pref. s. 16,) 
« Diane servus, sive tepddovXoc.” 

IJ. Painter, age and country uncertain, 
Diog. L. 5, 83. 

III. Statuary, Pliny 34. 8. 19, “Deme- 
trius (fecit) Lysimachen, quie sacerdos 
Minerve fuit annis sexaginta quatuor. 
Idem et Minervam, que Musica appellatur, 
quoniam dracones in Gorgone ejus ad ictus 
cithare tinnitu resonant. Idem Eguitem 
Simonem, qui primus de Equitatu scripsit.” 
Nothing is here said respecting the country 
of the artist; so that we are ignorant, 
whether he is the same as Demetrius of 
Alopece, who made a brazen statue of 
Pelichus. (Lucian, Philops. 20. P. 3. p. 49. 
Wetst.) The age in which he flourished, 
is left by Pliny, in almost equal uncertainty ; 


4Jn this passage, the artist is styled “‘ Damias.” 
See Thiersch, Epoch. 3. Adnot. 80. 
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though, could we ascertain the time of 
Simo, whom Pliny mentions, something 
definite and conclusive might be inferred on 
this subject. We have, however, no other 
information on this point, than that Simo 
lived before Xenopho; for the latter author 
says, Suvéypape? pev ody Kai Diwwy wept 
‘Immune, 6c Kai Tov Kata TO ’EXevoinoy 
"ASHyvyow immov Kxadkovy avéernke kai dy 
7) BaSpw ra éavrov tpya eéeTiTwWoeEV. 
Certainly, then, the opinion of Meyer, 
(1, 183.) who places DEMETRIUS as con- 
temporary with Lysrprus, is without foun- 
dation; for as Xenopho died soon after 
Olymp. 105, at the age of 90 years, 
(Clinton Fast. Hellen. ad a. 359. p. 113.) 
and composed his works between Olymp. 96, 
when he went into exile to Scyllus, and 
Olymp. 103, when he was very far advanced 
in age, (Diod. S. 15, 76,) he is too remote 
from Lysirpus, who flourished, according 
to Pliny, in Olymp. 114, to allow us to 
consider, that Simo, whom Xenopho men- 
tions, was a contemporary of Lysippus. 
Much greater probability attaches to the opi- 
nion of Béttiger, (iiber Verzierung Gymna- 
sticher Uebungsplatze, Weimar, 1795. p. 14.) 
that Simo lived in the time of Pericles, 
respecting whom we know, that he erected 
a temple at Hleusis, about Olymp. 865. 
Thus we must infer, that DremEetTRIUus flou- 
rished about this period. ‘There is a very 
important testimony respecting this artist, 
in Quint. 12,10. ‘“ Ad veritatem Lysippum 
et Praxitelem accessisse optime affirmant ; 
nam Demetrius tanquam nimius in ea re- 
prehenditur, et fuit similitudinis quam pul- 
chritudinis amantior.” To this artist also 
Diog. L. doubtless refers, 5, 85, adducing 
the evidence of Polemo. 

Demo, statuary, age and country uncer- 
tain, mentioned by Pliny (34, 8, 19,) as 
having made the figures of several Philoso- 
phers. Most Edd. of Pliny have “Demo;” 
but all my MSS. exhibit “Demo.” 

Democritus I., statuary born at Sicyo, 
(Paus. 6, 3, 2.) and occasionally designated 
Damocritus; pupil of Piso, and the fifth 
in the line of tuition, from Critias the 
Athenian. As Piso flourishedinOlymp. 94, 
we may confidently assign Democritus to 
Olymp. 100. He inade a statue of Hippo 
an Elean, who conquered in a juvenile pu- 
gilistic combat, (Paus. l. c.) and statues of 
several Philosophers. (Pliny 34. 8. 19.) 

II. Engraver of some silver Cups, anci- 
ently styled Rhodian, Athen. 500. 

Ill. Sculptor, made a statue of Lysis, 
kept at Milesia. Jnscr. ap Spon. Misc. 
Evrud. Antig. 138. 

Dermoruiztus I., modeller and painter, 
styledalso Damopuitus, mentionedby Pliny 
(35. 12. 45,) in connection with Gorcasus. 
“«¢ Plaste laudatissimi fuere Damophilus et 
Gorgasus iidemque pictores, qui Cereris 
zdem Rome ad Circum Maximum utroque 
genere artis suze excoluerunt, versibus in- 
scriptis Greece, quibus significarent,° a dex- 


5This passage has enabled Harduin to restore 
the true reading of Pliny, obscured by errors of 
transcription. 
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tra opera Damophili esse, ab leva Gorgasi.” 
In illustration of this passage, Heyne re- 
marks, ( Opuse. Acad. 5, 429.) “ This temple 
of Ceres, Bacchus, and Proserpine, in the 
Circus Maximus, was vowed by A. Postu- 
mius the dictator, in an engagement with the 
Latins, A. U. C. 258, and soon afterwards 
commenced, (Dionys.6.17, Tacit. Ann.2,49. ) 
and it was dedicated by the Consul Cassius, 
A. U. C. 261, (Dio 6, 74.)”—The year last 


| mentioned, A. U. C. 261, corresponds to 


B. C. 493, and Olymp. 71, 4. 

II. Painter, born at Himera, said by some 
to have instructed Zeuxis, (Pliny 35. 9. 36.) 
flourished in Olymp. 79. (See the article 
Zeuxis. ) 

III. Architect of inferior note, wrote a 
treatise on the Proportions of Buildings. 
Vitr. VII. Pref. s. 14. 

Demopnuo, sculptor of Messenia, and the 
only artist of this district, who attained 
eminence, (Paus. 4, 31, 8.) The time in 
which he flourished, is not intimated by 
Paus., though he mentions him in several 
different places. Itis the opinion of Heyne, 
( Opuse. 5, 373.) and of Meyer, (ad Winck. 
Opp. T.6. P. 2. p. 16,) that he lived soon 
after Purpras; while Quatremére de Quincy, 
(Jupit. Olymp. 342. 344.) contends that he 
flourished between Olymp. 110, and 120. 
The fact, that he decorated Messene and 
Megalopolis, chiefly with his own produc- 
tions, has led me to conjecture, that he 
flourished at the time, in which the former 
city was rebuilt, (Olymp. 102. 3, B. C.370. 
Paus. 4, 27, 5.) and the latter was founded, 
(Olymp. 102. 2.) Certainly he could not 
have lived long before this period; and as 
each of these newly-built cities would 
need require many works of art, the opinion 
that he was eminent at this very time, has 
considerable probability. If we inquire 
further into his history, we find that he 
made many statues and figures at Aigium 
in Achaia; and it appears, that he went 
into exile to Aigium, ‘and was afterwards 
restored to his country, where he decorated 
with his productions, Messene and Mega- 
lopolis.—The works of this artist are enu- 
merated by Paus. Describing a statue of the 
Goddess Lucina, kept at AXgium, he writes, 
Hoavov, wiv mwpoowmov TE Kal YELPwY 
adkpwy kai wod@y: ravra Oé Tou IWevTehy- 
ctov NiSou memoinra Kai Taig XEpot TH 
piv éc e090 éxrérarat, Ty OF avixer 0@0a.— 
Tie EikeSviac ob paxpay ’Ackdyn7tov TE 
éoTe Témevoe Kai ayadpara “Yyvetag Kat 
’AokdyTu0v. tauBetoy O& exit BaSpw TOY 
Meconmov Aapopdyra eivar roy eipya- 
opévoy daciv, (7. 23. 5.) At Messene, 
there was a statue of the Goddess Magna 
Mater, made of Parian marble, (4, 31, 5.) 
and there were, likewise, astatue of Diana 
Laphria, and several statues made of mar- 
ble, kept in the temple of A‘sculapius, but 
not particularly described, (4, 31, 6. 8.) 
Demorno adorned Megalopolis with statues 
of Mercury and Venus, made of wood, 


6 This is the reading of Reg. I.; common lec- _ 
tion, —“ significarunt.” 
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excepting the hands and mouth and feet, 
which were of marble, and with a large 
ornament, formed out of a single block of 
marble, and exhibiting Proserpine and Ceres 
sitting on a throne. An ample account of 
this production, is given in 8, 37,2. To 
this artist, the Eleans confided the charge 
of re-cementing their statue of Olympian 
Jupiter, the several parts of which had 
begun to separate; and this undertaking 
he accomplished with his usual success. 
(4. 31. 5.) 

DercyLipEs, statuary, made figures of 
Pugilists, which were placed in theServilian 
Gardens, and greatly admired. Pliny 36. 5. 4. 

Derrianus, architect, lived in the time 
of Hadrian; his assistance engaged by this 
emperor in removing the colossal statue of 
Nero, (Spartian, Hadr. 19.;) true name a 
topic of dispute among philologists. Sal- 
masius contends for DEenTRIANUS; Casaubon 
for Demerrianus; and Gruter for DE- 
CRIANUS. 

Dervuro, engraver of a precious stone, de- 
scribed by Jonge, ( Catal. Mus. Batav.153.) 
Some incorrectly style this artist Acdcwv. 

Dizurapes, first modeller, native of 
Sicyo, noticed by Pliny 35. 12. 43, a re- 
markableand well known passage ;—“Opere 
terre fingere ex argilla similitudines Dibu- 
tades Sicyonius figulus primus invenit Co- 
rinthi, fili opera; que capta amore juyenis, 
abeunte illo peregre, [so Cod. Reg. I.] 
umbram ex facie ejus ad lucernam in pariete 
lineis circumscripsit, quibus pater ejus im- 
pressa argilla typum fecit, et cum ceteris 
fictilibus induratum igni proposuit: eumque 
servatum in Nympheo, donee Corinthum 
Mummius everteret, tradunt.”—*“ Dibutadis 
inventum est, (operibus plasticis,) rubricam 
addere, aut ex rubra creta fingere.” The 
davghter of DisuTapres adverted to by 
Pliny, is styled Core by Athenagoras, 
(Leg. pro Christ. 14. p. 59,) and is men- 
tioned as a Corinthian. 

Dintas, very ancient painter, employed 
only one color in a painting, Pliny 35, 8, 34. 

Dino, statuary, one of the pupils of 
Potyctetus I. Pliny 348,19. 

Drxocrates, very celebrated Macedonian 
architect, ( Vitr. I]. Pref. s. 1.) employed 
by Alexander the Great, in the erection of 
several monuments. Before we proceed to 
a further notice of his history, it is requi- 
site to mention three passages of Pliny, 
in which he is styled DinocHaREs, viz. 
5, 10, 11. 7, 37, 38. 34, 14, 42. In the 
second of these passages, recent Edd. have 
“Dinocrates;” but this term has been taken 
from Solinus 32, and all MSS., as Harduin 
testifies, clearly exhibit “ Dinochares.” In 
the third, Reg. I. has “‘ Tymochares,” and 
Dufresn. I. “ Vimocrates;” and this cir- 
cumstance would perhaps warrant the con- 
jecture, that even the reading “Dinochares” 
is an error of transcription, were it not 
supported, in all three passages, by the 
united authority of the best MSS. _ It 
appears then certain, that Pliny himself 
erred in giving the name of the artist; but 
that which must excite our surprise, is that 
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the name Asvocparne not only passed 
through misapprehension, into Asvoydpne, 
but even into Xevpocparye, (Strabo XIV. 
p- 949.) and into Sraoucparne. (Plut. de 
Alex. Magn. Virt. 2, 2.) Even these 
variations, however, are not without many 
similar examples in our extant copies of 
ancient writers, (Anecd. Hemsterh. 1, 11.;) 
but that the real name of. this artist was 
DinocratTEs, is established by the powerful 
authority of Vitruvius, confirmed as it is, 
by that of Valerius Maximus and Ammianus 
Marcellinus. In regard to the history of 
DivnocrateEs, we learn, that he accompa- 
nied Alexander the Great into A‘gypt, 
and that he measured the ground, on which 
Alexandria was afterwards built, ( Vitr. 1. c. 
et s. 4, Pliny 5. et 7, Valer. Maz. 1, 4, 1.) 
He superintended also, the erection of 
many of the buildings of that city; and 
remained in Aijgypt, after Alexander left 
it, to prosecute his victories. Some state, 
that previously to this, he built the second 
temple of Diana at Ephesus; thus Strabo, 
l. c. and Solin. 43.; but this particular is 
discussed under the article Scopas. He 
became known to Alexander, by his offer 
to transform Mount Athos into a statue of 
him, though this project was negatived by 
Alexander: see Vitr. & Strab. 1. ¢., Plu- 
tarch, 1. c. et Vit. Alex. 72, Lucian, pro 
Imag. 9. P. 2. p. 489, Tzetzes Chil. 8, 199. 
1], 367. It has been already intimated, 
that these authors give the name of the 
artist very differently; and on this point, 
see Salmas. Exerc. Plin. 812.—Eustathius, 
(ad Hom. p. 980.) erroneously calls him 
Dioctes of Rhegium. 

DINoMENES, statuary, flourished together 
with Naucyprs, Canacuus the younger, 
and Parroctes, in Olymp. 95. Pliny 34, 
8, 19. In this passage, Reg. III. is the 
only MS., which exhibits the name of the 
artist, as we have stated it; but the very 
corruptions of other MSS. seem in part to 
confirm it. Reg. I. has‘‘Dinomedes;” Reg. II. 
<< Dinocles;” Dufresn. I. Il. Reg. LV. 
“< Dinomodes;” and Colbert. “Dimocles.” 
Harduin and Brotier have adopted the read- 
ing “Dinomenes,” on the authority of another 
passage of Pliny, in which the artist is 
referred to, as having made a statue of 
Protesilaus, and one of Pythodorus the 
wrestler. But evenin this place MSS. vary: 
Reg. II. and Colbert. have ‘“‘ Diomenes ;” 
Dufresn. I. “ Diomedes ;” and only Reg. I. 
“ Dinomenes.” The question is settled by 
Pausanias, who, in 1, 25, 1. uses the name 
DryomMENEs, and mentions him as having 
made statues of Zo and Callisto. In addi- 
tion to these works, DINOMENES made a sta- 
tue of Besantis, the queen of the Peonians, 
( Tatian, Orat. ad Grec. 53. p. 116. Worth, ) 
and there is extant the base of some pro- 
duction of his, bearing this inscription: — 

MHTPOTIMOSANEOHK EOHOE [vy 

AEINOMENH® EIIOIHSEN. 
See Bickh. Corp. Inscr. I. nr. 470. Junius 


has erred in enumerating among the works 
of this artist, the statue of Priapus, men- 
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tioned in Anal. Br. 1, 229. nr. 36. Coll. 
Anth. Lat. 2, 498. because in this passage, 
reference is made not to an artist, but to 
the proprietor of a garden. 

DiocLes, engraver of a precious stone, 
described by Bracci 2, 285. 

Dioporus I., engraver, embellished a 
silver figure of a Satyr, mentioned by Plato, 
Anthol. Planud. 4. 12. 248. (App. Anthol. 
Palat. 2, 701.) 


Tov Sarupoy Aédwpog éExoyucev, ovK 

éTOMEVCEY* 5 

aT Bre, ? Sis ” AYA ’ »” 
v voéyc, éyepeic: dpyupoc Urvoy exe. 


In illustration of this passage, Junius, in 
his Dictionary of Artists, appropriately cites 
a passage from Pliny respecting SrTraTo- 
nicus.—See the article Stratonicus. 

II. Painter; took a portrait of Meno- 
dotus, but failed to represent his figure ; 
ridiculed, on this account, in Anthol. Gr. 
Palais xe Dis: 


Elxova Mnvoddrov ypabac Avddwpoc éInke, 
TIAyyv rou Mynvodorov, waoty Opoorarny, 


Diopvotus I., statuary, to whom some 
have ascribed the Nemesis Rhamnusia. See 
Agoracritus. 

II. Sculptor of Nicomedia, son of 
Bo#tTuHus; in connection with his brother 
Menopotus, made a statue of Hercules. 
Winckelm. Opp. P. 6. P. 1. p. 38. 

Diocrnes I., painter, mentioned by 
Pliny (35. 11. 40,) as of considerable repu- 
tation, and as having lived in the age of 
King Demetrius. This Demetrius was 
doubtless the one styled Poliorcetes, who 
ascended the throne in Olymp. 118. 3, 
B. C. 306. 

II. Sculptor, thus noticed by Pliny 
36. 5. 4, ‘ Agrippe Pantheum decoravit 
Diogenes Atheniensis, et Caryatides in 
columnis templi ejus probantur inter pauca 
operum: sicut in fastigio posita signa, sed 
propter altitudinem loci minus celebrata.” 

Dioenetus I., architect, or rather me- 
chanic, afforded by his ingenuity consi- 
derable assistance to the Rhodians, in 
their contest with Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
Vitr. 10. 21. 

II. Painter, instructed in the art Anto- 
ninus the Philosopher. See Capitol. Antonin. 
4, and the remarks of Salmasius on this 
passage, in opposition to Casaubon. 

Dionysictres, Milesian statuary, distin- 
guished by his statue of Democrates of 
Tenedos, who conquered in a wrestling- 
match at Olympia. Paus. 6, 17, 1. 

Dionysioporus I., statuary and engraver 
on silver, pupil of Cririas, not particularly 
eminent on account of any of his produc- 
tions. Pliny 34, 8, 19. In this passage, 
most MSS. and Edd. have “Dionysodorus ;” 
but the word, which we have adopted, is 
sanctioned by Reg. I. The circumstance, 
that the artist before us was a pupil of Cri- 
TIAS, proves that he lived about Olymp. 90. 

II. Painter of Colopho, attained some 
reputation; mentioned by Pliny 35. 11.40,— 
a passage in which all MSS. and recent 
Edd. have the correct term “Dionysiodorus,” 
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instead of the reading adopted by some 
editors, “‘ Dionysodorus.” 

Dionysius I., statuary of Argos, whose 
age is evident from the circumstance, that 
he made some of the many presents, which 
Smicythus dedicated at Olympia. This 
Smicythus, who employed likewise GLau- 
cus the Argive, in forming some of his 
intended presents, was a contemporary of 
Anaxilas of Rhegium, and after his death, 
returned to Tegea, Olymp. 76. 1, B. C. 476. 
The instructer of Dionysius and GLaucus 
has not been mentioned to us. Paus. 5, 26, 
3. 6.—In stating the works of Dionysius, 
Paus. is rather obscure; but if I rightly 
apprehend his meaning, he enumerates as his 
productions, a figure representing a Contest, 
(Ay@va,) holding leaden balls, a statue of 
Bacchus, one of Orpheus, and one of Jupiter 
as beardless, all which Paus. mentions as 
among the smaller presents offered by Smi- 
cythus, in contradistinction from those 
made by GLaucus.—Dionystius likewise, 
cast In brass, the figure of a horse and his 
rider, which was placed at Olympia, by 
Phormis Menalius, contemporary of Gelo 
and Hiero. 

II. Sculptor, improperly confounded by 
Junius, (Catal. Artif.) with the statuary 
just mentioned; made the statue of Juno, 
which was afterwards placed in the Portico 
of Octavia. Pliny 36, 5, 4. —When Diony- 
sus I., flourished, the art of carving in 


marble had not attained so great perfection, ~ 


as to induce Augustus to place a statue 
of that period, in the temple, which he 
dedicated. It is far more probable, that 
the maker of the statue of Juno, flourished 
in a much later period. 

III. Painter of Colopho, imitated the 
paintings of Potycnotus the Thasian, 
though onasmaller scale, Atlian V. H. 4, 3. 
Potyenotus lived in Olymp. 80, and that 
Dionysius was his contemporary, is evident 
from the passage just mentioned, and from 
Aristot. Poét. 2, in which both artists are 
connected. lian says, Uodtyyvwroc 6 
Odovoe kai Atovtovoc 6 Kododwri¢e yoadee 
Horny. Kai do pev Wlodbyywroc éypave ra 
fueyaXa, Kal éy Tote TedElore ElpyaceTo Ta 
ada‘ ra O& Tou Avovuciou TAY TOU pEyé- 
Souc Tiv-Tov WLohkvyvwrov Téxyyy suypEtro 
sic THY aKkpiBEecav, maSo¢g Kai HI0c Kai 
OXNMLATOC XpHoL, yariwy NewTOTHTAaAC Kai 
Ta Noura. Aristotle remarks, Wodtyywroc 
fev Kpeirrouc, Tatowy dé xetpouc, Atovt- 
ovoc O& Omotoucetkale. Plutarch, ( Timol. 36,) 
advances an opinion as to the ability of 
Dionysius, which is of great weight, and 
which accords with the statements of lian 
and Aristotle :—H ’Avriayou roinotc kat 
Ta Avoyvuciou Cwypagnuata THY Kodopw- 
viwy tox by ExoVTa Kal TOVOY EKPESLATMEVOLE 
kal katamévow éoue. Another passage, 
in which this artist is introduced, as a con- 
temporary of Cimo of Cleonz, has been 
noticed under the article Cimo. The obser- 
vations of Meyer, (Hist. Art. 1, 196.) de- 
signed to shew that Dionysius lived in the 
age of Alexander the Great, are to my 
mind yery unsatisfactory; because the pas- 
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sages adduced, afford no intimation of this, 
and because in these passages, Dionysius 
is censured rather than praised, so that it 
would be inconsistent to assume, that he 
lived when the art of painting was at the 
height of perfection. 

IV. Painter, native country uncertain, 
resided at Rome in the first age before 
Christ. This is evident from Pliny 35.11.40, 
«* Lala Cyzicena,—Marci Varronis inventa 
Rome et penicillo pinxit, et cestro in 
ebore,—nec ullius velocior in pictura manus 
fuit, artis vero tantum, ut multum manipre- 
tio antecederet celeberrimos eadem etate 
imaginum pictores, Sopolin et Dionysium, 
quorum tabulz pinacothecas implent.” To 
this artist we should in all probability refer 
Pliny 35, 10, 37.“ Dionysius nihil aliud 
quam homines pinxit, ob id sAnthropo- 
graphos cognominatus.” Meyer, indeed, 
(Hist. Art. 2, 192.) disputes whether this 
statement applies to this Dionysius, or to 
the third here mentioned, and he argues, 
that the latter was too eminent an artist to 
be altogether omitted by Pliny. In oppo- 
sition to this argument, we contend, that 
Meyer is not correct in placing Dionysius 
of Colopho among the most eminent painters, 


since there is nothing in the passages, which | 


relate to him, to justify this conclusion; 
and that either he was not considered by 


Pliny deserving of explicit mention, or if , 


he was, he was yet passed over, in the same 
manner as ONATAS. 

Dionysoporus, see Moschio. 

Drorsgs, painter, country uncertain, men- 
tioned by Varro, as having lived in a very 
early age. See the article Arimna. 

DioscoripEs, artist of Samos. Two 
tesselated pavements formed by him, were 
discovered among the ruins of Pompeii. 
Winckelm. Opp. 6, 1, 296. 

Dioscur mes, very celebrated engraver 
on precious stones, flourished in the age of 
Augustus; engraved the figure of this em- 


peror on a precious stone, which was used | 


by Augustus, and succeeding emperors, as 
a seal, (Suet. Aug. 50, Pliny 37. 1. 4.) 
In our common Edd. of both these authors, 
we find “ Dioscorides;” but the incorrectness 
of this name is evident from the gems really 
engraved by him, which uniformly exhibit 


AIOSKOYPIAOY. Hence we learn how | 


inconsistently the editors of Suetonius 
acted, in disregarding the reading of some 
MSS. examined by Torrentius, which pre- 
sented the very term, which we have adopted. 
There are many precious stones extant, 
bearing the name of DioscuripEs; but only 
six of them appear to have been really 
engraved by this artist. 

DipHiLus, engraver on precious stones; 
gem carved by him, described by Raspe, 
tab. 40. nr. 5513. 

Dive@nvs, sculptor, invariably associated 
by ancient writers, with Scyuis, so that 


7 The word “ quorundam” is commonly intro- 


duced after “‘Deorum;” but it is wanting in } 


all my MSS. 





| bracia, Argos, 
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the two should be treated of conjointly. 
The first passage, which is necessary to 
adduce respecting them, is Pliny 36, 4:— 
‘‘ Marmore sculpendo primi omnium in- 
claruerunt Dipcenus et Scyllis, geniti in 
Creta insula, etiamnum Medisimperantibus, 
priusque quam Cyrus in Persis regnare 
inciperet, hoc est, Olympiade circiter L. 
Ti Sicyonem se contulere, que diu fuit 
officinarum omnium metallorum patria. 
Deorum? simulacra publice locaverant® 
Sicyonii, que priusquam absolverentur, ar- 
tifices injuriam questi abiere? in AXtolos. 
Protinus Sicyonios fames invasit ac steri- 
litas, moerorque dirus. Remedium peten- 
tibus Apollo Pythiusrespondit, Si Dipcenus 
et Scyllis Deorum simulacra perfecissent : 
quod magnis mercedibus obsequiisque im- 
petratum est. Fuere autem simulacra ea 
Apollinis, Diane, Herculis, Minerve, quod 
e celo postea tactum est.” The correctness 
of the opinion, which Pliny advances, as to 
the age of these artists, is supported by the 


| known circumstance, that Cyrus commenced 


his reign in Olymp. 55. 2.; and those who 
have mentioned Diranus and ScyLuis as 
the pupils or the sons of Daspatus, (Paus. 


| 2, 14, 1. collated with 3, 17, 6,) have de- 


signed only to intimate, that they were the 
first sculptors worthy of being associated 
with the father of artists. There is another 
argument, which supports the decision of 
Pliny. Catto of A®%gina, who was the 


| pupil of Tecraus and ANGELIO, flourished 


in Olymp. 66.; and as Trecraus and An- 
GELIO were instructed by Diranus and 
ScyLiis, it is perfectly consistent to refer 
these last artists to Olymp. 50.  Odofr. 
Miiller appears to have abandoned the erro- 


_ neous opinion, which he formerly advanced 


in Aigin. 101. After the words already 
cited, Pliny says :—‘‘ Dipceni quidem Am- 
Cleone operibus refertz 
fuere. Omnes autem (se. hucusquememorati, ) 
tantum candido marmore usi sunt e Paro 
insula, quem lapidem ccepere lychnitem 
appellare, quoniam ad lucernas in cuniculis 
cederetur, ut auctor est Varro.” The 
statues mentioned by Pliny, were not the 
only ones executed by Diranus and Scy its. 
Paus. notices a statue of Minerva kept at 
Cleon, (2, 14, 1.) and ebony statues at 
Argos of Castor and Pollux on horseback, 
Anazxis and Mnasinous their sons, and 
Hilaira and Pheba the mothers of these 


| young men, (2, 22, 6.) The statues of 


Castor and Pollux were known to Clem. 
Alex. (Protrept. 42. 45.) and this author 


| mentions likewise, a statue of Hercules 


Tirynthius, and one of. Diana Munychia, 
which were dedicated by the artists at 
Sicyo. (See the passage of Pliny already 
cited.) The absurd remark of Cedrenus, 
(Annal. 264. ed. Venet.) respecting the 
statue of Minerva, being made of an 
emerald, may be passed over without refu- 


8 All MSS. here exhibit “‘simulaverant.” May 
we conjecture ‘“‘ simul locaverant?” 

® Theterm ‘‘ abiere” has the powerful support 
of Reg. I. 
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tation. Diranus and Scyiuis had very 
many pupils,—a circumstance which shews 
the estimation, in which they were held. 
They instructed TEctraus and ANGELIO, 
(Paus. 2, 32, 4.)—Lrarcuus of Rhegium, 
3, 17, 6.)—Doryctipas and his brother 
Meno, Lacedemonians, (5, 17, 1.)—Don- 
TAS, another inhabitant of Lacedemo, 
(6, 19, 9.)—and 'THEOcLEs, (5, 17, 1.) 
Diyu.us, ‘statuary; in connection with 
AMyYcLa&us, made the largest part of the 
magnificent present, which the Phocians 
dedicated at Delphi, (Paus. 10, 13, 4.) 
Some of the statues included in that present, 
were the work of Curonis; and all these 
three artists are considered to have been 
natives of Corinth. The time in which 
they flourished, has been adverted to in the 
articles Ageladas and Chionis. The present 
in question represented the Contest of 
Hercules and Apollo for the Delphian 
Tripod, and exhibited Latona, Diana, and 
Minerva, as standing near to witness the 
conflict. A representation of these figures 
has been preserved to us, being elegantly 
painted on a Greek vase, and this drawing, 
together with many others, Tischbein de- 
signed to have engraved on copper for the 
fifth volume of his work. I have been 
kindly allowed by Béttiger to inspect these 
figures, and will therefore briefly describe 
them, Hercules is presented to us as having 
seized the tripod, and endeavouring to escape 
with it; but turning round, he perceives 
Apollo following him, crowned with laurel 
and armed with his quiver, and then raises 
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his club to deter him from the pursuit. 
Minerva stands on the side of Hercules, 
armed with her helmet, (ASnva 6é 
‘Hoakdéa éxéyer Tov Suyod. Paus.) By 
Apollo there is a female, clothed with a 
Dorian tunic, and holding a long staff, who 
urges him to the contest, and this appears 
to be his mother Latona, affectionately 
concerned for the honor of herson, (Anrw 
—Amdd\r\wva éréixer rod Supod, Paus.) 
The figure of Diana is not given by the 
painter, who embellished the Greek vase 
referred to; and asufficient reason, and one 
which does credit to his learning, may be 
assigned for its omission. 

Domes, engraver on precious stones, 
(Bracci 2, 284.) 

Dontas, Lacedemonian statuary or 
sculptor, pupil of Diea@nus and ScyLuis; 
enriched with figures, the repository which 
the inhabitants of Megara caused to be 
made at Olympia, (Paus 6,19, 9.) Thus 
he must have flourished about Olymp. 58. 
(Bockh. Corp. Inser. 1, 47.) 

Dororuevs, painter, who in the time of 
Nero, endeavoured to imitate the Venus 
Anadyomeneof APELLES. See Pliny 35, 10,36. 
a passage which has been cited under the 
article APELLES. 

Doryciipas, Lacedemonian statuary or 
sculptor, brother of Mrpo, and pupil of 
Direnus and Scyiiis; made a statue of 
Themis, which was placed in the temple of 
Juno at Olympia. Paus. 5,17, 1. He 
flourished about Olymp. 58. 
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CHIO, painter, country uncertain, 

flourished together with THrErima- 
cHus, in Olymp. 107. Pliny (35, 10, 36.) 
thus enumerates his paintings, characterising 
them by the epithet ‘‘ nobiles,”’—“ Liber 
Pater. Item Tragedia et Comedia. Se- 
miramis ex ancilla adipiscens reqgnum, anus 
lampadas preferens, et nova nupta verecun- 
dianotabilis.” Cicero, (Brut.18, Parad. 5. 2.) 
and Pliny, in another passage, (35, 7, 32.) 
donot hesitate to rank this artist with 
APELLES, Nicomacuvs, and other painters 
of the highest excellence.—Hcuio and 
Tuerimacuts are likewise enumerated by 
Pliny (34, 8, 19.) among statuaries, and 
in such a manner as to imply, that they 
were the only statuaries, who flourished in 
Olymp. 107. Junius, indeed, ( Catal. Artif. ) 
and after him, Heyne, (Antig. Aufs. 1, 210. ) 
and Wiistemann, (ad 1. c. p. 41,) contend, 
that the names of these artists have been 
carelessly introduced into this passage from 
Book 35, by transcribers; but this opinion 
is far from being evident to my mind, nor can 
I perceive, why Ecuro and THERIMACHUS 
should not have bestowed their attention on 
both painting and statuary, since this is 
expressly asserted of EupHRaNor and other 
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artists. It is an important consideration, 
also, that the words disapproved of by Junius 
and Heyne, are found in all MSS., with 
the exception of Reg. II., the authority of 
which is trifling; and even in this, only the 
names of the artists are omitted, and the 
numbers of the Olympiads are given. 

Emmocuarks, sculptor, formed a bust 
or statue of Venus, a fragment of which 
was seen by Gude, (see 214. 7,) with the 
inscription,— 

Eppoyaone. IWrodewasov 
Apyéuocg. Ezrovet. 


ENDeus, very ancient artist, native of 
Athens, said to have been a pupil of 
Dapa.us, and to have followed him in his 
flight to Crete, (Paus. 1, 26, 5.) Among 
the statues which he made, the following 
are mentioned :— 

1. One of Minerva in a sitting posture, 
dedicated at Athens by Callias, (Paus. l. c., 
compared with Athenag. pro Christ. 14. p. 60. 
Dechair.) The latter author asserts, that 
this statue was crowned with olive; and he 
assigns also to ENp@uS, a statue of the 
Ephesian Diana, though it does not appear 
on what authority. 
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%. Wooden statue of Minerva, placed at 
Erythre in Achaia, of considerable magni- 
tude, and holding in each hand a distaff, 
and supporting the heaven with her head. 
Paus. (7. 5. 4,) concludes, that this was 
the production of Enpe@us, from several 
considerations derived from the workman- 
ship, and from the statues of the Graces 
and Hours, made of white marble. 

3. Statues of the Graces and Hours 
just mentioned. 

4. Ancient statue of Minerva, made en- 
tirely of ivory, and placed at Alea in 
Arcadia; removed by Augustus to Rome. 
( Paus. 8, 46, 1. 3.) 

As to the time in which this artist lived, 
the common statement is, that he was a 
pupil of Dapatus. Thiersch, however, 
(Epoch. Art. Gr. Adnot. I. p. 24. II. p. 32. ) 
treats this subject with greater accuracy, 
and contends, that as Callias dedicated a 
statue of Minerva made by Enpaus, the 
artist, though termed a pupil of D.2patus, 
really lived in the age of the Pisistratide. 
The first Callias, who is mentiened to us, 
was the son of Phenippus, who ebtained 
a victory in Olymp. 54, (Schol. Aristoph. 
Av. 284,) and who surpassed his fellow- 
citizens, the Athenians, in hatred to Pisis- 
tratus. (Herod. 6, 121.) Thus Enpaus 
must be considered a contemporary of Dr- 
PENUS and ScyLLis, whe about Olymp. 50, 
first excelled in sculpture; and he was styled 
a pupil of Dapatus, for the same reason 
as these artists. 

Entocuus, sculptor, whose country and 
age are uncertain. One production of his, 
representing the Ocean and Jupiter, was 
placed by Asinius Pollio, in his house. 
Pliny 36. 5. 4. 

Ereus, maker of the Wooden Horse, by 
means of which Troy was taken; son of 
Panopeus, (Paus. 2, 29, 4;) several pro- 
ductions are ascribed to him, (Plato Jon. I. 
p- 533. St.) In particular, Paus. (2, 19, 6.) 
mentions wooden statues of Venus and 
Mercury made by him. 

Epuorvus, Ephesian painter, who taught 
APELLES, before he engaged the instructions 
of Pampuitus, (Suid. v. Ame je. ) 

Epiconus,. statuary, whom Pliny men- 
tionsas having attained celebrity, “ Tubicine 
et Infante Matri interfecte miserabiliter 
blandiente.” See 34. 8. 19. 

Eemacuus, Athenian architect, flou- 
rished in the age of Demetrius Poliorcetes; 
spoken of by Vitruvius, (10. 2,) as eminent 
in his profession. 

EPITINCHANUS, engraver on precious 
stones, lived about the time of the birth of 
Christ; engraved on a gem the head of 
Sextus Pompeius, or as others think, of 
M. Marcellus. (Bracci, 2, 78.) ; 

EPITronus, engraver on precious stones, 
(Ephem. Lit. Jen. 1825. nr. 193. p. 100.) 

ERaTo, sculptor of a vase made of stone, 
Winckelm. Opp. 5, 49. 

ERiconus, painter, Pliny (35. 11. 40,) 
«« Erigonus tritor colorum Nealce pictoris 
in tantum ipse profecit, ut celebrem etiam 
discipulum relinqueret Pasiam, fratrem 
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] 4Eginete fictoris.” The remarks offered 


in the articles 4gineta and Nealces, serve to 
shew that this artist lived about Olymp. 133. 

Evstus, sculptor, born at Thebes, age 
uncertain; in connection with XENocRiTUs, 
one of his fellow-citizens, made of white 
marble, a statue of Hercules the Defender, 
whichwas placed at Thebes. (Paus. 9.11.2.) 

E,}UBULIDES, Statuary, age uncertain, made 
and dedicated at Athens, a large present, 
comprising statues of Minerva Peonia, of 
Jupiter, Mnemosyne, the Muses, and Apollo, 
(Paus. 1. 2. 4.;) father of Eucuir the 
Athenian, (Paus. 8. 14. 7.;) and hence 
probably born at Athens; celebrated picture 
of his, representing a Person calculating with 
his Fingers, Piiny 34. 8. 19,—a passage in 
which Harduin correctly gives “ Hubulides,” 
and condemns the reading “‘ Elubolides.” 

Evusuceus, sculptor, age and country un- 
certain; son of Praxiteles, (not the cele- 
brated artist,) known to us only from the 
circumstance, that his name is carved under 
the figure of his head. ( Winckelm. Opp. 
6, 2, 166. ) 

Eucapmus, sculptor, country uncertain; 
tutor of ANDROSTHENES, who completed 
the figures decorating the upper part of the 
Temple at Delphi, which had been left 
unfinished by Catamis and PRraxras, 
(Paus. 10. 19. 3.) As therefore ANDRO- 
STHENES flourished in Olymp. 90, Evcap- 
Mus must have lived about Olymp. 82. 

Evcurr I., painter, related to Dapauus I. 
and who, according to Yheophrastus ap. 
Plin. 7. 56, introduced painting into Greece. 

II. Modeller, styled also Evucnirus, 
(Paus. 6. 4. 2,) one of the most ancient 
artists. He and EucRamMus are said to 
have followed Demaratus in his flight from 
Corinth to Etruria. (Pliny 35. 12. 43,) 
Pausanias, in the passage referred to, thus 
traces a series of artists :— 


SYADRAS,— CHARTAS, 
Evucuirvs, 
CiEarcuus of Rhegium, 
Pytuacoras of Rhegium. 


But as Demaratus fled from Corinth, with 
the whole family of the Bacchiade, in 
Olymp. 29, and as PytHacoras of Rhegium 
flourished about Olymp. 73, I need not 
shew that this list is exceedingly defective; 
probably the names of some artists have 
been omitted between Eucuirus and CLr- 
ARCHUS; or we must consider, that Evu- 
CHIRUS, tutor of CLEARCHUS, was a different 
person from Eucuirus, who lived in the 
time of Demaratus. 

III. Athenian sculptor, son of Husuti- 
DES; made a marble-statue of Mercury, 
which was placedat Phenea, ( Paus. 8.14.7.) 
Pliny (84. 8. 19,) places him among those 
artists, who excelled in forming brazen 
statues of Combatants at the Public Games, 
Armed Men, Huntsmen, and Persons engaged 
in Sacrificing. On this account, Thiersch, 
(Epoch. I1. Adnot. p. 33.) correctly infers, 
that he flourished in a later age. 

Eucuipes I., father of Smris, who was 
contemporary with Dapatus I. (aus. 
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7. 4. 4, Clem. Alex. Protr. p. 30.) As 
however, Da:patus and SMILis are said to 
have been the inventor of the arts, I can 
scarcely consider Euctrpes to have been 
an artist. 

If. Athenian sculptor, made of Pente- 
lican. marble, several statues which were 
placed in the town of Bura in Achaia, 
(Paus. 7. 25. 5,) and a statue of Jupiter 
Sitting, which was kept at Augina, (7. 26. 3.) 
This artist I consider to have flourished 
soon after Olymp. 101.; for in the fourth 
year of this Olympiad, B. C. 373, the an- 
cient Bura was totally destroyed by an 
earthquake, (7. 25. 2,) and soon after, a 
new town was erected, which existed in the 
time of Paus. To the inhabitants of this 
town, E\ucLIDES gave his assistance in its 
embellishment; and very probably the 
statues adverted to, were made soon after 
its erection. 

Euporus, painter of dramatic scenes, 
and statuary, age and country uncertain, 
(Pliny 35. 11. 40.) 

EvENor, painter, father and instructer of 
Parruasius; flourished in Olymp. 90, 
and attained a degree of celebrity, though 
not sufficiently great to render him deserving 
of an extended notice, Pliny 35. 9. 36. See 
also Suidas, Harpocratio, and Photius. 

Evucrammus, see Eucuir II. 

Eumarus, Athenian painter, first imita- 
ted in painting the distinction of sex; lived 
before Crmo of Cleon. (Pliny 35. 8. 34.) 

EUMELUS, painter, country uncertain, 
(Philostr. Procm. Icon. p. 4. ;) his pictures, 
characterised by soft gracefulness, and a 
portrait of Helen made by him, was placed 
in the Roman Forum, (Philostr. Vit. 
Soph. II. 5. p. 570.;) appears to have lived 
towards the close of the second age after 
the birth of Christ. 

Evunicus, statuary and engraver on silver, 
bornat Mitylene, (Pliny 33.12.55, 34. 8.19.) 
age uncertain. 

Evopus, engraver on precious stones, 
one of whose gems exhibited the head of 
Julia, daughter of Titus. (racci tab. 73, 
Mongez Iconogr. Rom. tab. 35. nr. 3.) It 
is evident, then, that he flourished about 
A. D. 80. 

Evenorio, statuary and engraver on sil- 
ver, not particularly distinguished by any of 
his works, (Pliny 34. 8. 19.) 

Evuenranor I., eminent statuary and 
painter, ( Quindil. 12. 10,) whose ability and 
productions, in each of these characters, 
require separate consideration. Most of 
his works as a statuary, are thus stated by 
Pliny 35. 8. 19.“ Huphranoris Alexander 
Paris est, in quo laudatur, quod omnia 
simul intelligantur, yudex Dearum, amator 
Helene, et tamen Achillis interfector. 
Hujus est Minerva Rome, que dicitur 
Catuliana, fra Capitolium a Q. Lutatio 
Catulo dicata; et simulacrum Boni Eventus, 


10 The term ‘egregiam” is supported by 
Reg. I. and Colbert.; common reading ‘et 
Greciam.” 

1 Pliny, in his catalogue of statuaries, had 
mentioned Olymp. 34, thus contradicting himself. 
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dextra pateram, sinistra spicam ac papaver 
tenens. Item Latona puerpera, Apollinem 
et Dianam infantes sustinens, in «ede Con- 
cordie. Fecit et Quadrigas Bigasque, et 
Chiduchon eximia forma, et Virtutem egre- 
giam,'° utrasque colosseas: mulierem admi- 
rantem, et adorantem. Item Alexandrum et 
Philippum in Quadrigis.” In addition to 
the works here mentioned, he made a statue 
of Vulcan, (Dio Chrys. Orat. 37. p. 466.) 
and one of Apollo Patrous, (see below. )— 
In the art of painting, HUPHRANOR was 
instructed by Aristo, (Pliny 35. 10. 36,) 
and his character as a painter 1s thus noticed 
by Pliny 35. 11. 40. “ Post Pausiam 
eminuit longe ante omnes Euphranor Isth- 
mius, Olympiade CIY.,! idem qui inter 
fictores dictus est a nobis. Fecit et Co- 
lossos, et Marmorea ac Scyphos sculpsit :* 
docilis et laboriosus ante omnes et in quo- 
cunque genere excellens ac sibi «qualis. 
Hic primus videtur expressisse dignitates 
Heroum, et usurpasse symmetriam: sed 
fuit in? universitate corporum exilior, ca- 
pitibus articulisque grandior. Volumina 
quoque composuit de Symmetriaet Coloribus. 
Operaejus sunt; Equestre Pralium; Duodecim 
Dui, Theseus, in quo dixit eundem apud 
Parrhasium, rosa pastum esse, suum vero 
carne. Nobiles ejus tabule Ephesi, Ulzes 
simulata Insania Bovem cum Equo jungens, et 
Palliati cogitantes, Dux Gladium condens.” 
Plutarch (de Glor. Athen. 2,) mentions the 
portrait of Theseus, taken by this artist, and 
a painting designed to represent the Engage- 
ment of Cavalry at the Battle of Mantinea .— 
Eidpavwp roy Onoéa roy eavTov Tw Iap- 
pactov mapéPare NéEywy, Toy peYv EKEtvoU 
0d0a BEBpwxévat, Toy dé EavTOU Kosa BOELa™ 


| T@ yap dvtTe yAadupGc 6 Wappaciov yé- 


ypartat, kai meToinTat Kai TL TpoOcEoLKE" 
Tov 0 Hvppavopoe tOwy ric citer obK apuwg: 
Aijpov “EpexSijog peyadhropog by mor 
"ASHYN 
OpeWe Avoc Suyarnp. 


yéypage O& Kai ry ty Mayruveta mpocg 
‘“Erapuvdvoay tmmopayiay obk avevsouct- 
dotwc Higodywp.—rovro 7b tpyoy Eigpa- 
yuo typae Kal wapeotw Opay ey sixove 
The wayne To obyypappa Kairiy avrépeow 
ahKHe Kal Svupov Kal Tvetparoc yEemovoar. 
Now as the battle of Mantinea took place 
in Olymp. 104. 3, B. C. 362, we see the 
reason why Pliny refers HurHRANOR to 
this very Olympiad. Three of the paintings 
mentioned by Pliny, viz. the Twelve Deities, 
Theseus, and the Battle of Cavalry, were 
placed in the Portico of the Ceramicus at 
Athens. This may be inferred from 
Paus. 1, 8, 2. where after various his- 
torical explanations, interrupting the de- 
scription of the paintings, this author says, 
Urda dé orisFEv pKoddunrat ypagac éxovoa, 
Seove Ow0exa Kaoupéevove. eri dt TH TOiXw 
Tp Tepav Onoeve tote yEypappéevog, Kat 


2 Common reading, ‘“‘ marmora ac scyphos 
scalpsit.” That which I have adopted, rests on 
the authority of Reg. I. ; 

3 The prep. “in” is not found in our usual 
Edd.; but it is supported by all my MSS. 
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Anpoxparia te kai Afpoc.* éyTavsa éore 
yeyoappévoy Kaito wept Mavtiveay “ASn- 
vatwy epyor, (see 8. 9. 4,) of BonShoovrec 
Aaxedatpoviow 2réppSnoav.——iv Ce TH 
yeoaoy Tay imméwy sori maxn, Ev Y yvwpl- 

oraToe VovdXog TE 0 HEvopwyToe éy Tog 
ASnvatow, Kai Kar&d Thy ixmoyv THY 
Bowriay “Exapivevdac 6 OnBatoc. Tav- 
Tae Tac ypadac Ebppavup typabey 'ASn- 
yaoi, Kal mAnoloy émoinoEeYy Ev TH Vaw 
Tov Amé\\wva arp@ov éxiciynow. Sie- 
belis, in his remarks on this passage, rightly 
observes, that the historian, towards the 
close, speaks of a brazen statue of Apollo, 


not a painting; but he has failed to point | 


out the connection of the several parts of 
the passage. Respecting the painting of the 
Twelve Deities, Valerius Maximus (8. 11. 5,) 
says, “Cum Euphranor Athenis XJJ Deos 


pingeret, (Veptunt imaginem quam poterat | 


excellentissimis majestatis coloribus com- 


plexus est, perinde ac Jovis aliquanto au- | 


gustiorem representaturus. Sed omni 
impetu cogitationis in superiori opere ab- 
sumpto, posteriores ejus conatus assurgere, 
quo tendebant, nequiverunt.” Hustathius, 
(ad Il. A. 529.p. 145. 11. ed. R.) mentions 
the following incident respecting the model, 
to which he had recourse in painting the 
figure of Jupiter:—®éperar toropia, O70 
Hig¢pavwp ’AIhvyo. ypadwy rote dwoeca 
Seove Kai amopyv mpoc oiov apyéeruToy 
‘ypawe roy Ata, wapyer éy OvlacKkddov’ Kai 
akovoac Tay éixiyv Tobrwyv, 'AuBpdorae 
Odpa yaira, Kai Ta EEC, Epn OTe HON EEL 
TO adpxéTuToy’ Kai axwy typavev. ‘The 
figure of Juno, in the painting in question, 
is said by Zuctan, (Imag. 7. P. 2. p. 465,) 
to have been particularly observable for the 
color of the hair. In regard to all the pic- 
tures of this artist, as also those of Zruxts 
and Potyenorus, Philostratus, ( Vit. Apoll. 
2. 9.) with a rhetorical flourish, says that 
they exhibit 76 evoxioy Kai TO evrvoUY Kai 
TO eioéyoy TE Kai ékeyov. This remark, 
however, displays a weakness of mind, and 
a sentimentalism, found ouly in a later 
period.— EupHranor instructed ANTIDO- 
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Olymp. 89. 2. B. C. 423, through the 
negligence of Chrysis the priest, ( Thuc. 
4, 133. Paus. 2. 17. 3. coll. 7.)  Stebelis 
conjectures, that E’wddapoc should be 
substituted for Ev7éXenoc, but this sup- 
position evinces an inattention to the great 
difference between the names introduced 
into fictitious poetry, and those occurring 
in faithful historical narratives. 

Evromeus, painter of Sicyo, contempo- 
rary and rival of Zeuxts, TimaANTHEs, and 
Parruasius, (Pliny 35. 9. 36.) This fact 
shews that he flourished about Olymp. 94, 
a conclusion supported also by the cireum- 
stance, that he was the tutor of PaMPHILUS, 
who flourished in Olymp. 100, and Pam- 
PHILUS was a tutor of APELLES, who lived 
in Olymp. 107. The high reputation which 
Evromrus attained among his contempo- 
raries, is evident from Pliny 34. 10. 36. 
* Est Eupompi Victor Certamine gymnico 
Palmam tenens.  Ipsius auctoritas tanta 
fuit, ut diviserit picturam in genera tria, 
que ante eum duo fuere, Helladicum et 


| quod Asiaticum appellabant. Propter hune 


qui erat Sicyonius, diviso Helladico tria 
facta sunt: Ionicum, Sicyonium, Atticum.” 
An excellent reply of this artist to Lysir- 
pus, who having been brought up as a 
brazier, and was just attempting the art of 
statuary, has been handed down to us. 
‘ Lysipeus inquired of him, which of his 


| predecessors he should take as his medel; 


TUS, CarMANIDES, (Pliny 35. 11. 40,) and | 


Leonrpas of Anthedo. (Steph. B. v. 
"AvSiowy. ) 

If. Architect, not particularly eminent, 
wrote a treatise on the Rules of Symmetry 
in Building, (Vitr. VII. Pref. s. 14.)' 

EUPHRONIDES, statuary, mentioned by 
Pliny (34. 8. 19,) among the artists, who 
flourished in Olymp. 104. 

EvurLus, engraver on precious stones, 
country and age uncertain. That such an 
artist existed, is inferred from the Inscr. 
EYILAOY, ona gem described by Bracci, 
tab. 72.; but it may be, that this Inscr. 
relates rather to the figure represented,— 
Cupid sitting on a Dolphin,—than to the en- 
graver who executed it. 

Evurotremus, architect of Argos, built 
the temple Hereum near Mycene, the 
more ancient being burnt to the ground, in 


‘ This sentence shews how brief is the account 
which Pliny gives of this painting. 
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and Euprompus, pointing to a large assem- 
blage of men, answered, that nature herself 


;is to be imitated, and not any particular 


artist.” Pliny 34. 8. 19. 

Eurycies, Spartan architect, formed a 
splendid Bath near the temple of Neptune 
at Corinth, (Paus. 2. 3. 5.) age uncertain. 

EuTe.ipas, statuary, see Chrysothemis. 

EurHus, engraver on precious stones, 


| country and age uncertain. Bracci 2. tab. 71. 


Euraycratss, distinguished statuary, 
flourished in Olymp. 120, son and pupil of 
Lysiepus, Pliny (34. 8. 19,) “Is constan- 
tiam patris potius «mulatus quam elegan- 
tiam, austero maluit genere quam jucundo 
placere. Itaque optime expressit Herculem 
Delphis, et Alexandrum, Thespin Vena- 
torem et Thespiades: Prelium equestre, 
simulacrum Trophonit ad Oraculum, Quadri- 
gas Medee complures, Equum cum Fisciis, 
Canes Venantium.” The reading of the pas- 
sage is given by Harduin, Brotier, and 
others; but there are many difficulties con- 
nected with it, and which press, in particular, 
on the concluding words. In the first 
sentence, Reg. I. presents the more elegant 
reading, “‘ Constantiam potius imitatus pairis 
quam elegantiam.” Then it appears, that for 
the terms “ Thespin” and “ Thespiadas,” 
which interpreters have been unable to 
explain satisfactorily, we should substitute 
“<< Thestin” and “ Thestiadas,” because these 
words have been frequently interchanged 
by transcribers, (Markl. ad Stat. Silv. 
3. 1. 42, p. 257, Heyne Obs. ad Apollod. 
p. 47. 136.) That the sons of Thestis, 
viz. Prothus and Cometes, ( Paus.8. 44. 4.) 
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were distinguished huntsmen, is evident 
from the fact, that they were present at the 
Calydonian hunt, in which they were killed 
by Meleager. Thus it is highly probable, 
that their father also was a celebrated 
huntsman; but it is impossible te ascer- 
tain, to what particular hunt the painting 
ef Eurnycrates referred. The opinion 
of Heyne, (p. 136,) that the daughters of 
Thespis, who became pregnant by Her- 
cules, were the subjects of this painting, is 
certainly erroneous; for such subjects were 
not chosen by the Greeks for their paintings. 
In the next place, the words “ quadrige 
Medeae complures,” cannot but create sur- 
prise. We may ask, ‘Is Medea said to 
have been ever borne through the air?’ or 
even if this be allowed, can we suppose 
that HurHycratEs painted many chariots 
of Medea? Then also the expression em- 
ployed, is not that required to convey the 
idea of Medea carried through the air: we 
should have had “ Medea in quadriga,” not 
<¢ quadrige Medee.”—The words which 
follow, “ equum cum fiscinis,” are ridicu- 
lous; and the attempt of Harduin to defend 
them, has altogether failed. The closing 
expression, likewise, ‘“‘ canes venantium,” 1s 
inconsistent. From the statement of these 
difficulties, we must now proceed to the 
correction of the passage; and to commence 
with the last expression, which can be recti- 
fied more easily than the others, we propose 
to alter it to “ canem venaticum,” on the 
sole authority of Cod. Voss.—In the pre- 
ceeding phrase, all the Parisian MSS. and 
those of Gronovius exhibit “ fuscinis” 
instead of “ fiscinis;” and that term is 
certainly preferable, though its connection 
with the context is not very clear. As it 
respects the expression, “ guadrigas Medeae 
complures,” the Paris. MSS. support this 
reading, but Acad. has “ quadrigas Mede 
cum plures equin cum fucinis,’ and Voss. 
“ quadrigas Medei complures aequin cum 
fuscinis.” _On the authority of these read- 
ings, J. F. Gronovius proposes two cor- 
rections of the passage, neither of which is 
likely to begenerally approved :—“quadrigas 
in edes complures, Neptunum cum fuscinis,”— 
“ quadrigas in @des complures seque cum 
fuscinis.” If my own conjectures as to the 
true lection of this passage are required, I 
will state them, though not without consi- 
derable doubt and anxiety. In the first 
place, instead of “ Medee,” which in Cod. 
Voss. is written “ Merpet,” I would read 
«in Elide,” a phrase which may be under- 
stood either of the district termed Elis, so 
as to refer particularly to Olympia, or of 
the city of Elis. The insertion of a pre- 
position before the name of a town, is a 
usage frequent among later writers, and 
even among those of the golden age, 
(Muncker ad Hygin. Fab. 10; Gronov. ad 
Liv. Epit. 102, Oudend. ad Frontin. Strateg. 
3. 11. 5. p. 412. ed. alt.) and such a usage 
has place in Pliny 34. 3. 8, “in Cyme 
dicaverat;” 34. 8. 19, “in Pario colonia.” 
Of the truth of this conjecture I am confi- 
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dent; but that which I am about to men- 
tion, is more liable to suspicion. The 
reading of Cod. Voss. is AJQuINCUMFUSCI- 
NIS; instead of which I have conjectured 
ATQUEINUNADEUMCUMFUSCINIS. An atten- 
tive inspection ef these two phrases, will 
shew that the alteration is by no means 
violent; for Deum may have been omitted 
through its wearness to CuM, a corruption 
of which several imstances are given by 
Heins. ad Ovid. Fast. 1. 287, Markl. ad 
Stat. Stlv. 1. 3. 50. p. 190. Dresd. The 
same reason may acceunt for the omission 
of Una, or we may suppose that a transcri- 
ber employed the character I, to intimate 
this word, which ehazacter could have beer 
easily blended with the terms cennected 
with it. The signification of the clause 
thus altered, involves a much greater diffi- 
culty, because there is no clear and certain 
instance, in which Neptune is represented 
with two tridents; but that the clause does 
refer to Neptune, is evident from the very 
word “ fuscinis,” as Gronovius has properly 
observed. HEuTHycraTEs made also several 
statues of Prostitutes, (TFatian. Orat. in 
Grec. 52. p. 114. Worth.) By some he is 
mentioned as the tutor of XENOCRATES. 

EvurHyMEDEs, painter, mentioned by Pliny 
(35. 11. 40,) as one of those artists, who 
attained some reputation, but deserve only a. 
cursory mention ; age and country uncertain. 

Eurycues I., engraver of aprecious stone, 
described by Bracci 2. tab. 73, on which are 
found the words, Evruyne Avockovpidov 
Atyeawog Ex. Bracct considers him to have 
been the son of DioscuripEs; but Stoschius, 
(de Gemm. p. 46,) maintains that he was 
only a pupil of this artist, —an opinion which 
i cannot embrace, because I am not aware 
of any instance, in which an artist has affixed 
to his productions thename of his instructer. 

II. Sculptor, born in Bithynia, lived in 
the very latest periods of ancient art. See 
Winckelm. Opp. T. 6. P.1. p. 112. P. 2. 
p- 342. 

Evurycupes I., Sicyonian statuary and 
sculptor, flourished in Olymp. 120. (Pliny 
34. 8. 19.) pupil of Lysrppus, (Paus. 6. 2. 4.) 
and himselfinstructed CANTHARUS of Sicyo, 
(6. 3. 8.) One of his productions is thus 
noticed by Pliny l. c.—“ Fecit Eurotam, in 
quo artem ipso amne liquidiorem plurimi 
dixerunt.” He made also a marble-statue 
of Bacchus, kept in the house of Asinius 
Pollio,( Pliny 36. 5. 4, jastatue of Timosthenes 
the Elean, who conquered at Olympia in a 
juvenile contest in running, and a statue of 
the Goddess Fortune, prepared for the Sy- 
rians, who resided near the river Orontes, 
which was held in high esteem. (Paus. l. c.) 
Whether the statue of Priapus, mentioned 
in Anth. Gr. 4. 12, should be ascribed to 
this artist, is uncertain. 

IJ. Painter, age and country uncertain. 
One of his pictures, representing Victory 
driving a Chariot drawn by two Horses, is no- 
ticed in Pliny 35. 11. 40,—a passage which 
is read correctly only in Reg. I. 

III. Sculptor, age uncertain, known only 
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from a sepulchral Inscription, (Append. 
Anthol. Palat. 2, 853.) 

Evurycuts, painter, mentioned only as 
the father of 20 children, (_Anthol. Gr. Palat. 
2, 382.) 

EUXENIDAS, painter, country uncertain, 
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instructer of the celebrated artist ARISTIDES, 
(Pliny 35. 10. 36.) In this passage the 
expression “hac tate” used by Pliny, is to 
be applied to Parruasius and TimanTuEs, 
so that we must conclude Evuxenrpas to 
have flourished about Olymp. 100. 
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ABULLUS, Roman painter, em- 

ployed by Nero in decorating with 
pictures, his celebratedGolden House. ‘The 
only passage in which he is spoken of, 
is Phny 35. 10. 37, the common reading 
of which exhibits not ‘“ Fabullus,” but 
« Amulius.” The former term is, however, 
supported by Cod. Voss. Hdit. I., and it 
derives some confirmation from the Paris. 
MSS., since Reg. I. has “famulus,” and 
the others have “ Fabius.” This passage I 
will now adduce, as I think it should be 
read, and afterwards offer a few explanatory 
remarks. “ Fuit et nuper gravis ac severus, 
idemque floridus humilis rei pictor Fabullus, 
spectantem spectans, quacunque adspice- 
retur. Paucis diei horis pingebat, id quo- 
que cum gravitate, quod semper togatus, 
quamquam in machinis. Carcer ejus artis 
Domus Aurea fuit, et ideo non exstant 
exemplaria.” The expression, “humilis rei” 
was in all probability used by Pliny, in 
relation to the Golden House of Nero; for 
it is certain, that this author held the em- 
perors of his age in great contempt. The 
transcribers failed to perceive this, and 
therefore inserted after the name of the 
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artist, the words, “ Hujus erat Minerva 
spectantem,” &c. ‘These words are altogether 
wanting in Cod. Voss.; and the produc- 
tion, which they have been formed to inti- 
mate, would indeed not only have deserved 
the epithet “humilis,” but must have been 
truly ridiculous; nor could Pliny have been 
justified, in this case, in styling the artist 
“gravis ac severus.” This is clearly pointed 
out by Durandus, who adds, “ Chacun sait, 
qu’il y a des hommes, qui ont les yeux 
obliques de part et d’autre, et semblent 
regarder de tous cotés.” Durandus has 
erred, however, in substituting “ manicis” 
for “‘machinis ;” but another of his altera- 
tions,—the employment of “exemplaria” for 
“exempla alia,” supported by Cod. Voss. 
and Edit. I., deserves reception. The word 
“‘ magnopere,” commonly introduced at the 
close of this sentence, should rather be made 
to form the commencement of the next. 

FELrx, engraver of a precious stone, de- 
scribed by Bracci, 2. tab. 75. 

Fvririus, Roman architect, age uncer- 
tain, mentioned by Vitruv. (VII. Pref. 14,) 
as the first who undertook to write copiously 
on Architecture. 
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ALATO, painter, age and country 
; uncertain; mentioned by the Schol. 
ad Lucian. Contempl. 1, 499, Wetst.; and 
though in this passage his name is written 
GELATO, the propriety of GaLaTo is esta- 
blished by 4lian, V. H. 13. 22. The Schol. 
says of him, “EypaWe roy piv “Ounpoy 
aurov émovvra, Tove O& dAXNoVE ToLnTae TA 
Eunpecweva apvopéevove. Meyer ( Hist. Art. 
Gr. 2, 193,) rightly conjectures, that he 
lived in the time of the Ptolemies. 

GAURANUS, engraver of a precious stone, 
described by Bracci 1. tab. 18.; son of 
Anicetus. 

Gitiapas, Lacedemonian statuary; in 
connection with Catto of AXgina, made 
for A‘netus, victor at the Olympic Games, 
Tripods adorned with the figures of certain 
goddesses. (Paus. 3. 18. 5.) There. is 
nothing to countenance the opinion, that 
Caio and Gitiapas made their produc- 
tions at different periods; and a perusal of 
the passage of Paus. referred to, will prove 
beyond doubt that these artists were con- 
temporaries. Thus we conclude, that Gr- 
TraDAs lived about Olymp. 66.; see the 
article Callo I.—The artist before us erected 
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a temple to Minerva Chalciecus, and made 
for it a statue of the goddess; and Paus. 
mentions, (3. 17. 3,) that he chanted a 
hymn in_her praise, and other Doric 
poems.—The opinion advanced by Welcker, 
(Zeitschrift fiir Geschichte der Kunst 1, 274. ) 
respecting the period, in which Grriapas 
flourished, would now, I apprehend, be re- 
tracted by himself; and it has, at the least, 
been amply refuted by the remarks of 
Miiller and Thiersch, on Paus. 3. 18. 8. 
See Callo I. 

GLaAUcIAS, statuary of Aigina, distin- 
guished by his statues of Combatants at the 
Public Games; made a Chariot and statue 
in honor of Gelo, son of Dinomenes, who 
conquered in a chariot-race in Olymp. 73, 
and in the fourth year of that Olympiad, 
obtained the sovereignty of Syracuse, 
(Clinton, Fast. Hellen. ad h. a. p. 26.) 
Thus we perceive an error in the statements 
of Paus. (6. 9. 2,) when referring to this 
subject, (Muller gin. 103.) In the In- 
scription affixed to these productions, Gelo 
is mentioned as an inhabitant, not of Syra- 
cuse, but of Gela; and this circumstance 
seems to warrant the conclusion, that Gelo, 
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when a private individual, lived at Gela, 
and that the productions of GLAUCIAS were 
made within three years of the victory of 
Gelo, and before he acquired the govern- 
ment of Syracuse. (Stebelis, ad Paus. l. ec. 
T. 3. p. 35.) This artist made also a 
statue of Philo of Corcyra, a pugilist, cele- 
brated in an Hpigram of Simonides, the son 
of Leoprepes, (aus. 6. 9. 3,)—one of 
Gilaucus of Carystus, another pugilist, 
(6. 10. 1. see also Miiller Avgin. 1. c.)—and 
one of Theagenes the Thasian, who in 
Olymp. 75, conquered Euthymus at Olym- 
pia, (6. 6.2.) These facts are in perfect 
accordance with the statement already made 
respecting the age of GLAUCTAS. 

GLAUCIDES, statuary, mentioned by Pliny 
34, 8. 19, as one of those artists, who made 
statues of Combatants at the Public Games, 
of Armed Men, of Hunstmen, and of Men 
engaged in Sacrificing. 

GLaucio, painter of Corinth, instructer 
of ArHENIo of Maronea, (Pliny 35. 11. 40.) 
As the latter artist appears to have been 
rather younger than Nictas, who flourished 
about Olymp. 120, (Meyer Hist. Art.1,170,) 
we may conclude, that GLaucro his tutor, 
lived about Olymp. 114. 

Guaucus L., artist of Chios, or according 
to Steph. B. (sub voce AiSa\n) of Samos. 
Eusebius observes respecting him, ‘ Primus 
ferri inter se glutinum excogitavit et junxit.” 
(Euseb. Chron. ad Olymp. OL. 3, B.C. 694, 
secundum Vallars, Olymp. 25. 4, B.C. 677, 
secundum WScaliger.) The most valuable 
work executed by this artist was dedicated 
at Delphi, by Alyattes II., king of Lydia, 
who reigned from B. C. 619. to B. C. 563. 
It is thus noticed by Herodotus, e220) —— 
“AviSyne oé Expuyo THY youcov debrepoc 
ovroc THC olking rabrnce eg Aehpove Kparipa 
TE apyvpeov peyar, KL SOROS TIDEN OD: 
o.Onpeov KOAANTOY, FéEne d&ioy Oia TAaYTWY 
Tov év Aésdhotor avadnuatwy, Tab«ouv 
Tov Xiov Toinma, d¢ povvoc On TavrTwy 
avipworwy ovonpov Ko\Anow éEEvpe. ‘The 
stand, or base, only here spoken of, appears 
to have been the work of Guaucus; and 
the large silver cup placed on it, was made 
by some other artist, probably a contempo- 


5 The article is omitted before [Aav«Koe on the 
authority of Cod. Rehdig. 
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rary of Alyattes. This production of 
Guaucus has been adverted to by Hege- 
sander ap. Athen. YV. 13, Paus. 10. 16. 1, 
Plut. Defect. Orac. in fine; and so superior 
was its workmanship, that it gave rise to 
the proverb, TAabcou réyyvn. Meyer (Hist. 
Art. 2, 24,) seems to have confounded the 
stand, or base, with the silver-cup, placed 
on it. 

Il. Statuary of Lemnos, mentioned only 
in the passage of Steph. B. already referred 
to. This passage has suffered greatly from 
transcription; but its correct form appears 
to be the following: —ITohv oc ey TpLa- 
KooTH rerdpry Reyer AiSaXEvay THY Aj pvov 
caheioSar, ag HS nv VadvnKoe,°® dbo yap 
Noay* cig TOY THY KOXAg ou owdijpou evpov- 
TwY* oUTOE pev Tapr0e, dorec kal épyov 
aouywraroy avéidnkey éy Asdgotc, we 
“Hpddoroc: 6 O& Erepog Anyioc, avdptay- 
TOTOLOG OLtaon}LOG. 

Ill. Statuary of Argos, in connection 
with Dionysius J., made some statues for 
Smicythus, which were dedicated by him at 
Olympia. This occurred about Olymp. 76. ; 
see the article Dionysius I. That part of 
the present in question, which was executed 
by Guaucus, included the statues of 
Amphitrite, Neptune, and Vesta, which are 
mentioned by Paus. as the larger works 
dedicated by Smicythus, (5. 26. 2 & 6.) 

Guyco I., Athenian sculptor, age uncer- 
tain, madethe Hercules Farnesinus, Winckelm.- 
Opp. 6, 1, 169. 

II. Engraver of a precious stone, pre- 
served inthe Library of the king of France. 
( Clarae Descr. des Antiques du Musée Royal, 
p- 420.) 

Gnaus, see Cneius: 

GompuHus, statuary, of whom we know 
only that he made a statue of the prostitute 
Praxigoris, ( Tatian. adv. Gree. 52. p. 114. 
Worth. ) 

Gorcasus, see Demophilus I. 

Goretas, statuary, flourished in Olymp. 
87. (Pliny 34. 8. 19.) That he was an 
inhabitant of Laconia, is proved by Heyne 
(Opuse. 5, 371.) and by the remarks, which 
I have offered in Amalth. 3, 285. 

GRYLLIO, painter, lived in the time of 
Aristotle, (see the Will of Aristotle given 
by Diog. L. 5. 15.) 
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ABRO, painter, age and country 
uncertain, father of Nessus, very 


distinguished artist, himself painted the | 


figures of Friendship and Concord, and those 
of several Deities. (Pliny 35. 11. 40.) 

Harmatius, sculptor, age and country 
uncertain; in connection with HERacLIDEs, 
son of Acastas the Ephesian, made a 
statue of Mars, now kept in the Parisian 
Museum. (See Clarac Descr. des Antiques 
du Musée Royal, nr. 411. p. 173.) 

HeEcatTa&us, statuary and engraver on 
silver, age and country unknown, (Pliny 
33. 12. 55, 34. 8. 19.) 
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Hecatoporus, statuary, said by Poly- 
bius 1V., 78. T. 1. p. 474. Gron. to have 
made, in connection with SosTrRatus, a 
brazen statue of Minerva, kept at Alphira 
in Arcadia. This production is, however, 
assigned by Paus. to Hyparoporus.—The 
Sosrratus here mentioned, is probably the 
same artist mentioned by Pliny, among the 
statuaries of Olymp. 114. 

HIEGESANDER, see Agesander. 

Hreestas, statuary, whom Quiniilian 
12. 10, (the common reading of which pas- 
sage exhibits «« Egesias,”) associated with — 
Caxto of A®gina, characterising the works 
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of both these artists, ‘‘ Duriora et Tusca- 
nicis proxima.” Thiersch, (Epoch. Art. Gr. 
If. Adnot. p. 35,) has written with great 
ability respecting this artist and Hecras; 
but as many of his remarks are not suftici- 
ently supported, a few only will be here 
noticed. There are two passages, in 


addition to that of Quintilian, in which | 
The former is | 


Hecestas is spoken of. 
Lucian, Prec. Rhet. 9. T. 3. p. 9. ed. R. 
Oia r& THe Tadaae épyaciac étoriv, Hyy- 
clov Kal TOY audi Kpitiay Tov Nnowrnv. 
The latter is Pliny 34.8. 19. “ Celetizontes 
Pueri et Castor et Pollux ante edem Jovis 
Tonantis Hegesie.” That the same artist is 
referred to, both by Quintilian and Lucian, 


is indisputable; for the latter writer, when | 


noticing the ancient works of HrceEstas, 
compares them to those of Critias, who 
lived in Olymp. 75, and Quintilian asso- 
ciates HecEs1as with Cao, who flourished 
in Olymp. 66. Thus the age of HecrEsias 
becomes sufficiently evident. It is, how- 


tioned by Pliny should be ascribed to this 
artist, or to a different individual. The 
latter opinion seems, at first view, to be 
favored by the discrepancy between MSS., 
im regard to the name. The word “Agesie” 
found by Thiersch, in Cod. Polling., is 
supported by Gud., Menap., Reg. II., 
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adopted the olic. ‘The first question to 
be now decided, is, which of the terms, 
“ Hagesie” or “ Agesie,” is preferable. The 
latter is favored by the similar words “Age- 
silaus,” “ Agesidamus,” and by “ Agesias,” 
the name of an Athenian archon, who go- 
verned in Olymp. 114. 1. (Diod. S. 18. 113.) 
whilst the former is powerfully supported 
by the alphabetical order, which Pliny fol- 
lows, and the great excellence of Reg. I. and 
Cod. Voss. If I may propose a decision 
on this subject, I would say, that the true 
form of the name, as being of Avolic origin, 
is * Agesias,” but that Pliny, in forming 
his list of artists, altered it to “‘ Hagesias,” 
preserving the a in the first syllable, in 
order not to depart too widely from the 
AHolic form, and introducing the aspirate 


| breathing, in accordance with the usages of 
_ the common dialect, and to make it partly 


correspond to the verb 7)yeioSat. The opi- 
nion advanced by Thiersch on the authority 


_ of the term “ Agesias” found in MSS., 
eyer, a question, whether the works men- 


that the artist referred to by Pliny, was 


_ the celebrated Acastas of Ephesus, is one 


Dufresn. I. and Colbert., whilst Reg. I. | 


and Voss. have “ Hagesie.” I cannot but 
regard, however, with the greatest surprise, 
the opinion of Thiersch, if indeed, I cor- 
rectly apprehend the meaning of his words, 
which involve considerable obscurity,—that 
Hecestas and Acustas were two different 


artists; for even if we suppose different | 


artists to be spoken of by Quint. and 
Pliny, the two names in question present 
only a difference in dialect, and Lucian 
and Quint. must have been considered to 


have followed the Jonic dialect, while Pliny | 





which may readily suggest itself to the 
mind; but before it is embraced, it is 
necessary to inquire, whether the style of 
the celebrated Borghese Hero, accords with 
the state of the arts in Olymp. 70, in which 
the person noticed by Pliny flourished. This 
at least appears certain, that ‘ Agasias” is 


| only the Doric form of the name “‘ Hegesias; ” 


but still we have this difficulty, that an 
artist of Ephesus, and therefore of Sonic 
origin, should write his name in the Doric 
dialect, (Agasias,—Agesias.) Thus too we 
find another Acasias of Ephesus, son of 
Menophilus, andavery different person from 
the maker of the Borghese Hero, whose 
name presents the same difficulty in respect 
to dialect. This last artist is mentioned in 
a Greek Inscr. given by J. Fr. Gronovius, 
ad Plin. l. c. (T. 3. p. 826.) 


TAION BIAATHNON TAIOY YION ITPESBEYTHN 
POMATON OL EN AHAQOT EPYAZOMENOL EYEPLESIAS 
ENEKEN TH EIZ SAYTOYE ANEOHKAN 

AYTASIAS MHNO®IAOY E®ESIO® EIMOIEL 
APISTANAPOS SKOIIA TAPIOS EMESKEYASEN. 


Leaying the above difficulty as to dialect, 
to be relieved by some future critic, we will 
briefly state the conclusions to be drawn 


from the preceding remarks, respecting the | 


artist adverted to. There were then, 

1. Hucesias, statuary, contemporary of 
CaLLo of Aigina, and Cririas. This 
artist was also very frequently termed AcE- 


s1as, and this name has been adopted by | 
most of the transcribers of Pliny; but the | 


historian himself seems to have used “ Ha- 
gesias,” because he has evidently preserved 
an alphabetical arrangement. 

II. Hecexsias or Acastas, Ephesian 
sculptor, son of Dositheus, and maker of 
the celebrated Borghese Hero. Several 


considerations shew that this artist must | 


have lived after Myro: see Meyer Hist. 
Art, Gr. 1,292, The Inscription on his chief 





| production is ATASIAS AQSIGEOY E®E- 


ZIOS EMO. This Acastas was inall 
probability the father of Hrractipes III. 

IlJ. Heeestas or Acastas, another 
Hphesian sculptor, exercised his art in the 
island of Delos, when under the govern- 
ment of the Romans. See the above Inscr. 

In respect to these names, we may add, 
that the Avolic and vulgar form appears to 
have been “ Agesias,”—a point established 


| by the terms “ Agesilaus,” ‘“ Agesidamus,” 


&c.:—the Doric form was “ Agasias,” just 
as we know that theSpartans said’ Ayaouae, 
not ’Aynoiiaoc;—and “ Hegesias,” (Gr. 
‘“Hynotac,) was the Ionic form, and was 
adopted by Attic writers, who wished to 
intimate the derivation of the word from 
the verb jysioda.. 

Hecias, Athenian statuary, contempo- 
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rary of AGELADAS, OnaTas, and CRITIAS 
Nesrores, (Paus. 8. 42. 5, Pliny 34. 8. 19.) 
Thus he flourished nearly at the same time 
as Hrcerstas I. Two productions of his, a 
Statue of Minerva, and one of King Pyrrhus, 
are mentioned by Pliny J. c.,—a passage 
which has been noticed by Heyne ( Opusc. 
5, 369,) and by Thiersch (Epoch. 11. Adnot. 
p- 35.) who contend, that this artist was 
the very same person as Hercesias I., 
because the latter name may be considered 
only a more lengthened form of Hecias, 
and because the time, in which they are 
said to have appeared, so nearly corre- 
sponds. This opinion, however, has been 
rejected by Miiller (Aigin. 102.) and 
the arguments adduced in its support, do 
not appear to me sufficient to warrant its 
reception. 

HeEtvus, engraver on precious stones, 
designated in Greek Hevoc. The name is 
inscribed on a gem, exhibiting an unknown 
head, described in the work entitled “Spils- 
bury Gems,” nr. 13. Tt occurs also on a 
transparent stone representing Diana en- 
gaged in Hunting, described by Winckelm. 
(Descr. des Pierres Gravées, p. 76, Opp. 
5, 48, Intpp. ad 7, 463,) and Bracci, tab. 76. 

HELENA, practised the art of painting, 
daughter of Timo the A‘gyptian. One 
picture of hers representing the Jssican War, 
which took place in her own age, was placed 
by Vespasian, in the temple of Peace, 
(Phot. 248. Hosch. ex Ptol. Hephest. Nov. 
Fist. lib. 4.) For this article I am indebted 
to the Dictionary of Junius. 

HE ioporvs, statuary and sculptor, age 
and country uncertain; mentioned by Pliny 
(34. 8. 19,) as one of those artists, who made 
brazen figures of Huntsmen, and Men en- 
gayed in Sacrificing. In another passage, 
(36. 5. 4,) this writer notices a marble-pro- 
duction of the artist. ““Ad Octavie Porticum 
Pana et Olympum Luctantes fecit, quod est 
alterum in terris symplegma nobile.” 

He.ias, Athenian statuary, age uncer- 
tain,mentioned by Vitruvius,( 111. Procm.2. ) 
as one of those artists, who failed to obtain 
distinction, not through a want of talent or 
industry, but through the unfavorable in- 
fluence of circumstances. 

HELLEN, engraver on precious stones. 
One gem of his is exhibited by Bracci 
2. tab, 77. 

HepHzstio, sculptor, son of Myro an 
Athenian, (Inser. Grec. ap. Spon. Misc. 
Erud. Antig. 126, Bracct 2,268.) It is 
impossible to decide, whether this artist 
was the son of the celebrated Myro, or of 
some other individual of that name. 

Heractives J., Macedonian painter, 
lived at the time of the overthrow of the 
Macedonian empire. Pliny says of him, 
(35. 11. 40,) “ Initio naves pinxit, captoque 
rege Perseo Athenas commigravit, ubi 
eodem tempore erat Metrodorus pictor, 
idemque philosophus, magne in utraque 
scientia auctoritatis.” In a subsequent 
passage, Pliny states that he attained a 
degree of reputation, but was yet entitled 
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only to acursory mention. The capture 
of Perseus, referred to in the above extract, 
took place B. C. 168. 

II. Phocian sculptor, age uncertain, 
(Diog. L. V. 64.) 

IIf. Ephesian sculptor, son of AGAstas; 
in connection with Harmatius, made the 
statue of Mars, now kept in the Parisian 
Museum. (See the article Harmatius.) 
It is probable that the Acasras, who was 
father of Hrractipes, was the maker of 
the celebrated Borghese Hero. 

Hermo I., statuary of Treezene, age 
uncertain, made a statue of Apollo, which 
was placed in the very ancient temple of 
this Deity at Troezene, and wooden statues 
of Castor and Pollux, (Paus. 2. 31. 9.) 

II. Architect, noticed in the art. Pyrrhus. 

Hermocies, Rhodian sculptor, made a 
statue of Combabus, with a female figure, 
but invested with the clothes of a man, 
(Lucian, de Dea Syra,) lived in the time 
of the Seleucide. 

HeErmocreo, architect and sculptor, age 
uncertain; erected a very large altar, of 
exquisite beauty, ‘in urbe Pario ad Propon- 
tium,’ (Strabo XII. p. 558, compared with 
XII. p. 487.) 

HeErmMoports, architect of Salamis, whose 
age forms a subject of dispute; erected a 
temple to Mars, in the Circus Flaminius 
at Rome. (Corn. Nep. ap Priscian. Gr. 
Lat. VIli. col. 792. Fragm. XI. I. p. 743. 
ed. Stav. L. B. 1734.) Probably Turnebus 
(Advers. 11. 2,) has rightly introduced this 
name into Viir. 3. 2. 5. Schn.—a passage 
in which previously, an architect of the name 
of HErmopus was mentioned, as having 
built the temple of Jupiter Stator, near the 
Portico of Metellus at Rome. If indeed, 
the statements of Cicero ( Orat. 1, 14, 62,) 
respecting one HermMoporws, who arranged 
the dock-yards at Rome, apply to the artist 
before us, he must be considered to have 
flourished so late as B. C. 99, in which year 
M. Antonius the Consul, publicly pleaded in 
favor of the individual, whom Cicero names. 
(Compare Ellendt Proleg. ad Cic. Brut. 
p- 62.) But if the conjecture of Turnebus 
above noticed, is received, we must con- 
clude that HERMopoRUs exercised his art 
at Rome, soon after B. C. 148, the year in 
which Metellus subdued Andriscus or 
Pseudo-Philippus. 

Hermopus, see the preceding article. 

HermoceEnes I., very ancient architect, 
greatly advanced the art of building, by his 
writings, and the edifices which he erected, 
(Vitruv. 3. 2.6, 3. 3. 8.; 7. Procm. s. 12. ; 
4. 3. 1.) The precise period in which 
he lived, is uncertain; but Vztr. intimates 
that various reasons existed for referring 
him to an early period. 

IJ. Statuary of Cythera, age uncertain, 
made a statue of Venus, which was fixed at 
Corinth, (Paus. 2. 2. 7.) 

III. Painter, lived in the age of Tertul- 
lian, was opposed by this Father ina treatise 
designed to Confute the Stoic Philosophy, 
which the artist had defended. In the very — 
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commencement of his treatise, Tertullian 
mentions him as a painter well acquainted 
with the art. 

HerMoxaus, sculptor, of whom Pliny 
says, (36. 5. 4,) “Cum Polydecte Palati- 
nas Csarum domos probatissimis signis 
replevit.”’ 

Heropotus, Olynthian statuary, made 
the figures of several Prostitutes, and among 
them of Phryne. This last circumstance 
shews that he lived in the age of PRaxITE- 
LES. (TVatian, Orat. c. Grec. 53. 54. 
p- 116. Worth.) 

Hicanus, statuary, mentioned by Pliny 
(34. 8. 19,) among those, who made sta- 
tues of Combatants at the Public Games, 
Armed Men, Huntsmen, and Men engaged in 
Sacrificing. 

Hero, see the article Tlepolemus. 

Hitarius, Bithynian painter, who in the 
reign of Valens, (from A. D. 364 to 379,) 
attained eminence at Athens; slain with 
his family, by the barbarians, when in the 
country. Eunapius, (de Vit. Philos. et 
Sophist., in Vit. Prisci p. 94,) mentions 
him, Ipoc¢ rp caYapy ripe ddAne TaEiac 
KaTd ypadikyy oUTw dtocodnoayra, WoTE 
ovK éresyyKer ty Taic éxeivou yEpoiy 6 
Evgparvwp. 

Hierias I., statuary, made a statue of 
Duris the Samian, a victor in a juvenile 
pugilistic combat, which was placed in the 
sacred grove Altis at Olympia. The pas- 
sage of Paus., from which this account is 
derived, (6. 13. 3,) states also that Duris 
conquered, when the Samians were driven 
from their island by the Ionians, B.C.990.; 
but the passage has evidently been cor- 
rupted, for it is impossible to maintain the 
correctness of this statement, nor can it be 
supposed, that, at that early period, there 
were made statues of combatants at the 
Public Games. 

II. Statuary, mentioned by Dio Chrys. 
(Orat. 55. 'T. 2. p. 282. Reiske,) as an in- 
structer of PxHrpras. 

I{f. Painter, age and country uncertain, 
but gained celebrity by his pictures of 
Neptune and Victory, (Pliny 35. 11. 40.) 
In this passage the word “ Jphis’’ was 
formerly found; but properly rejected by 
Harduin. 

Hirropamus, architect of Miletus or 
Thurie, built the Pirzeus at Athens, in the 
time of the wars with the Persians, (Harpocr. 
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v. ‘Iamoddpea, on which see Valesius 
p. 331. Lips.) As to the precise time, in 
which the artist constructed the walls of 
the Pireus, it is the opinion of Odofr. 
Miller, (Encycl. Erschii et Gruberi 6, 222, 
Doriens. 2, 255.) that this work was un- 
dertaken about Olymp. 83.3. But according 
to the remark of the WSchol. Aristoph. 
Eiquit. 327, mpéroc abricg rov TWepad 
kara Ta Mnoucad ovyyyayerv, and according 
to the information, which we derive from 
other sources, as to the undertaking in 
question, we should rather assign Hrepo- 
DAMUS to the age of Themistocles, than to 
that of Pericles. Thus TJhuc. relates, 
(1. 93,) that Themistocles, immediately 
after the erection of the walls of Athens, 
persuaded his fellow-citizens to fortify 
likewise the Pireeus; and as this historian 
asserts, (1. 89,) that the walls of the city 
were built immediately after the capture of 
Sestus, (Olymp. 75. 2. B. C. 479,) there is 
an exact accordance between his narrative, 
and the statement of the Schol., and their 
united testimony requires us to refer the 
fortification of the Pirzeus to the first and 
second years of the 76th Olympiad. 

Hycirmo, painter, mentioned as one of 
the most ancient of those, who executed 
pictures with only one color, (Pliny 35.8.34.) 

Hy ius, engraver on precious stones, 
(Bracci 2, 116.) 

Hypatoporus, statuary, mentioned by 
Pliny (34. 8. 19,) as having flourished, in 
connection with Potycirs I., Crrpisopo- 
tus I., and LrocHares, in Olymp. 102. 
The information, which can be collected 
from other sources respecting the age and 
country of this artist, I have adduced in the 
article Aristogito, in which following the 
sentiments of Béckh, I have endeavoured 
to shew that he was a Theban, and that 
both he and Arisrociro flourished from 
about Olymp. 90 to Olymp. 102. Hypa- 
TODORUS made a brazen statue of Minerva, 
remarkable for magnitude and workmanship, 
which was placed at Aliphera in Arcadia, 
(Paus. 8. 26. 4,) and in connection with 
ARISTOGITO, made figures of the generals, 
who were associated with Polynices in his 
expedition against 'Thebes,—productions 
which were dedicated by the Argives at 
Delphi. (Paus. 10. 10. 2.) The statue 
of Minerva is assigned by Polybius to 
HEcaToports. 
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| CTINUS, very celebrated architect, to 

whom Pericles entrusted the execution 
of the buildings, which he designed; built 
the temple Parthenon, in the citadel of 
Athens, (Paus.8. 41.5, Strabo 1X. p. 606.) 
but in this work, according to Plut. Pericl. 
13, he was assisted by CatticratEs. This 
temple appears to have been erected in 
Olymp. 8&5, because in this Olympiad, 
Purpias made the statue of Minerva, 
which was designed to ornament it. In 
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connection with Carpio, Icrinus wrote 
a treatise descriptive of the Parthenon, - 
(Vitruv. VII. Prowm. s. 12.) He erected 
also, according to Strabo 1X. p. 605, and 
Vitruv. I. c. s. 16, a temple at Eleusis, in 
which the ceremony of initiation to the 
Eleusinian Mysteries was performed; but 
Plutarch, (J. c.) assigns the erection of this 
temple to Cora@spus and MrracEnes.— 
Icrinus built on Mount Cotylius near the 
city Phigalia, a temple dedicated to Apollo 
"Erikotploce 63 
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Io, statuary, lived in Olymp. 114. Pliny 
34. 8. 19. 

Irnro, Corinthian painter, age uncertain, 
Anthol. Palat. 9.757. 


‘Idiwy 760 éypabe KopivScoc: obk tn 
Ojo 
Xepoiv, érei OdEne Eoya TOD TPOPEpEL. 


Trene, devoted her attention to painting, 
age and country uncertain, Pliny (35.11.40,) 
“« Filia et discipula Cratini pictoris, pinxit 
puellam, quie est Hleusine.” Clemens Alex. 
(Strom. 4. p. 523. Sylb.) mentions likewise 
the artist before us. See the article 
Cratinus I. 
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TIsrporvs, statuary, age and country un- 
certain; celebrated for his statue of Her- 
cules, in Pario colonia, (Pliny 34. 8. 19.) 

IsiGONUS, statuary, country uncertain; in 
connection with other artists, made figures 
illustrative of the wars of Attalus and 
Eumenes, against the Gauls, (Pliny 34.8.19.) 
flourished about Olymp. 135.; see the 
article Antigonus. 

IsMENIAS, painter of Chalcis, contempo- 
rary of Lycurgus the Athenian, the figures 
of whose ancestors he exhibited in a single 
painting, placedin the Erectheum, (Pseudo- 
Plut. Vit. X. Ovratt. 843=4, 258.) 
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“ Parvis tabellis gloriabatur exstinctus 
nuper in longa senecta, Antistius Labeo 
Pretorius, etiam Proconsulatu provincize 
Narbonensis functus; sed ea res in risu et 
contumelia fuit.” In this form the passage 
has been given by most editors of Pliny, 
and in particular, by Harduin and Brotier. 
The MSS., however, which I have ex- 
amined, plainly exhibit a different lection: 
Reg. II. and Colbert. have “ sttedius abeo,” 
Dufresn. I. “edius ab eo;” but the original 


and proper reading of Reg. I. it is impos- | 
sible to ascertain, since the words now | 
found init, “ si tectius...ab eo” have been | 


Pliny (35. 4. 7,) | 
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inserted onan erasure. Ifthe name “Zabeo’ 
lies hid under the terms “ ab eo,’ certainly 
a very probable supposition, we must ap~ 
prove also the terms “ Antistius,’ which 
philologists have restored. 

Lacerr, architect, known to us from ar 
Inser. respecting which Gruter, (p. 162. 1,) 
writes as follows :— In the town of Alcan- 
tara, in Spain, there is a bridge venerable 
for its antiquity and majestic structure; 
and at the entrance of this bridge, there is 
a chapel, (sacellum,) now called the chapel 
of the Emperor Julian, the lintel of which 
presents the subjoined Inser.:— 


Imp. Nervar. Trarano. Carsart. Aucusto. GreRMANico. Dacico. Sacrum 
Tempium. In. Rupe. Tacl. Suprris. rr. Carsare. PLENUM 
Ars. Usi. Materia. VINcITUR. Ipsa. Sua 
Quis. Quai. DepErit. Voro. Fortasse. REQUIRET 
Cura. Viatorum. Quos. Nova. Fama. Juvat. 
IncentEeM. Vasta. Pontem. Quop. More. PErecir 
Sacra. Liraturo. Frecrr. Honore. Lacer 
Qui. PontEeM. Fecir. Lacer. et. Nova. TEMPLA 


Dicavit. Ituic. SE. SoLv.... 


sitecte Vota. Lirant 


Pontem. Prerretur. Mansurum. In. Secuta. Munpr 
Fecir. Divina. Nositis. Arte. Lacer 
Ipem. Romuxeis. Tempium. Cum. Cars. Divis 
Constituir. Frirx. Urraqur. Causa. SAcrI 
C. Turis. Lacrer. H. §. F. Er. Depicavir. Amico.. Curio. Lacone. IcAEDITANO.” 


Lacues, see Chares. 

LacraTEs, see Pyrrhus. 

Lapamas, see Moschio. 

Larppus, see Daippus. 

Lata, painter, greatly distinguished 
among her contemporaries, Pliny (35.11.40. ) 
“Lala Cyzicena perpetuo® virgo, M. Varronis 
inventa Rome et penicillo pinxit et cestro 
in ebore, imagines mulierum maxime et 
Neapoli anum? in grandi tabula; suam quo- 
que imaginem ad speculum. Nec ullius 
velocior in pictura manus fuit: artis vero 
tantum, ut multum manipretio antecederet 


6 This is the reading of Reg. I. 
7The reading “ Neapoli anum” is that of 
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celeberrimos eadem etate imaginum pictores 
Sopolim et Dionysium, quorum  tabule 
pinacothecas implent.” 

Lapnats, very ancient statuary, native of — 
Phlius. Pausanias mentions a wooden sta- 
tue of Hercules made by him, kept at Sicyo, 
(2. 10. 1,) contending that the wooden 
statue of Apollo Naked, placed at Aigira in 
Achaia,—a statue remarkable for its mag- 
nitude, was his production, (7. 26.3.) The 
historian draws a comparison between these 
statues, in respect of their excellencies. 

Lasimus, see Alsimus. 


Harduin; all MSS. and ancient Edd. exhibit 
“ Neapolitanum.” 
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Learcuus, statuary of Rhegium, one of | 
the most ancient professors of this art. 
Some have called him a pupil of Dedalus, 
and others, of Dipa:nus and ScyLuis; but 
neither of these statements can be relied on. 
We have already seen, that artists have 
been termed pupils of Dapa us, when they 
only lived in a very early period, and attained 
considerable eminence; and it is impossible 
to maintain, that LearcHus was instructed | 
by Dieenus and Scyuis, because these | 
artists were distinguished by the elegance | 
of their sculpture in marble, and chiefly 
because the production ascribed by Paus. to | 
Learcuus, must have been made long before | 
Dreenusand Scyiuis flourished. Theabove 
historian says, (3. 17. 6.) Tie XaAxcoikov | 
d: (iv Brapry) tv de&ig Ave dyadpa éx 
YarKoD WETOINTa, TaaloTaTOY TaYTWY, 
éré6oa tori yadkod: Ov ddov yap ovK EoTLY 
eipyaopévov, éAnraopevoy OF Wig THY 
pep@y Kad’ avrb éxdoTou, ovYHppooTat TE | 
mpoc G\dnda, Kai ov GuVEXoVoLY adTa 





7 ©«Svadvsiva. Kai Agapxov o& avcoa 
Pnyivoy ro dyakpa Torjoar Neyovow, Ov | 
Auroivov cai SKvAdz60e, ot O& adTov Aaa. | 
dou gaciy iva patynthiy. Thiersch has | 
properly observed, (Hpoch. Art. Gr. I. | 
Adnot. p. 24.) that this work must have been 
made before the time of Rheecus, and 
consequently about the commencement of | 
the Olympiads. 

Leocuares, Athenian statuary and sculp- 
tor, mentioned by Pliny (34. 8. 19,) as hav- | 
ing flourished, together with Poryctes L., 
Crputsopotus J., and Hyparoporus, in 
Olymp. 102. The period, in which he 
lived, is shewn also by the circumstance, 
that he built the Mausoleum, in connection | 
with Scopas, Bryaxes, and TimMoTHEus, 
to whom some add PRraxirELes, (Pliny | 
36. 5.4, Vitr. VII. Pref. s. 13.) an under- | 
taking which was engaged in, in Olymp. 107. | 
(Amalth. 3, 286.) It is evident, likewise, | 
from the subjoined passage of Paus. 
(5. 20. 5,) that this artist flourished from 
about Olymp. 102, when we may suppose | 
him to have first attained eminence, until | 
Olymp. 111. Speaking of a place erected 
to Philip, King of Macedo, at Olympia, | 
the historian says, ®itimmw dé érounsn 
Kara 7d ty Xapwveig Tv EdAd0a duodEiv. 
Kelyrae O& avTOSt Pidkummoe TE Kai AdEZay- 
Epoc, ody dé abroig ‘Apivtag 6 Pidimrov 





8 After ‘‘rapiat” the words “in Ganymede,” 
are commonly inserted. But certainly, the strange 
construction, “‘sentio quid feram in hoc,” can 
searcely fail to convince all expositors of the in- 
correctness of this reading; and in Reg. I. we find 
not ‘‘in Ganymede,” but “in ganimeden.” The 
last reading cannot for a moment be admitted, 
but suggests the idea, that these two words were | 
introduced into the text from a marginal gloss, 
the prep. “in” originating in a mistake of the 
lettersi.e. The appropriateness of the construc- 
tion, ‘‘ sentientem quid rapiat et cui ferat,”’ and 
the accordance of this phraseology with the usual 
brevity of Pliny, powerfully confirm the opinion, 
that the historian wrote the paseee as I have 
stated it. Several imitations of the preduction in 

uestion, have been diligently enumerated by 

eck, (Memor. Amilii Ducis Cothenensis, p. 5. 
Lips. 1819.) ; : 

_ % J have introduced the conj. ‘‘ que” after 
“parcentem,” though omitted by most Editors, 
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TaTHp. Eoya O tort Kai TabTA AEwyapoug 
éhépavTog Kal yovood, KaSa Kai THE Ovp- 
mudoocg Kai Bipiwikne eioiy eikovec. The 
battle of Cheronea, adverted to in this pas- 
sage, took place in Olymp. 110. 3. 

Among the statues made by Lrocuares, 
the following are mentioned by ancient 
writers :— 

1. Statue of Jupiter, and one representing 
the Athenian People, placed in the long 
portico of the Pirwus, (Paus. 1. 1. 3, 
Plato Epist. 13. p. 361.) 

2. Statue of Apollo, placed in the Cera- 
micus, near the statue of the same deity 
made by Catamis, (Paus. 1. 3. 3.) 

3. Statue of Jupiter, placed in the citadel 
of Athens, (1. 24. 4.) improperly con- 
founded by Meyer, (Hist. Art. Gr. 102,) 
and others, with the statue of Jupiter Polieus, 


‘made by some artist not expressly named; 


for Paus. evidently notices the two as 
distinct, Kai Ac torty dyadpa TO TE 
Aewxapove, kai 6 dvomaZopevos UWoXteve. 
4. Statue of Mars, placed in the citadel 
of Halicarnassus, adverted to by Vitruv. 
2. 8. 11, as of colossal magnitude, and 
characterised by the epithet axpddSoc. 
The true import of this term has been given 
by Winckelmann, (Opp. 3, 32.) in whose 


decision Quatremére, (Jov. Olymp. 333.) 


concurs. Vitruvius mentions likewise that 


| this production was by some ascribed to 


Timorueus. In the earlier Edd. of 
Vitr., the name Yelochares was found for 
“ Leochares.’” 

5. Very superior brazen statue of Gany- 
mede, mentioned by Tatian, (Orat. adv. 
Grec. 56. p. 121. Worth,) and by Pliny 
34. 8. 19. The latter writer, however, 
employs a contracted form of the name of 
the artist “Zeocras;”’ and though in Reg.I]I. 
Dufresn. I., the authority of which Harduin 
and rotier have followed, this term is 
supplanted by the common form, yet its 
propriety is sufficiently attested by Reg. I. 
and Colbert., the former of which MSS. is 
of the greatest weight. The passage in 
question suggests some additional particu- 


| lars as to the works of this artist, and is as 


follows:— Leocras (fecit) uquilam senti- 
entem quid rapiat® et cui ferat, parcentem- 
que’ unguibus etiam per vestem; puerum 
Autolycon pancration victorem,! propter 
quem Xenopho Symposion scripsit; Jo- 


| on the authority of Reg. I. Dufresn. I. Respecting 


the figure of an eagle bearing away Ganymede, 
seeSiraton. Epigr. 221, a passage cited by Heyne, 
(4rtis Prise. Opp. Epigram. Illustr. 94,) and 
Martial 1.7, a passage adverted to by Harduin. 

10 This statement of Pliny respecting Autolycus, 
appears, at first view, opposed to our decision 
tespecting the age of LEOCHARES. Autolycus 
obtained a victory at the Panathena, in the con- 
test termed “ pancratium,” about Olymp. 89 
or $0. (Schn. Quest. de Convin. Xenoph. 130,) 
and as we know that LEOCHARES exercised his 
art in Olymp. 110, there is an intermediate space 
of nearly 80 years. Too great importance, how- 
ever, is assigned by Thiersch, (Epoch. 111. Adnot. 


p- 87,) to this seeming inconsistency; for though . 


Pliny states that Autolycus was represented by 
LEOCHARES as a youth, there is no impropriety 
in our supposing, that this statue of him was made 
by LEOCHARES, when he was considerably ad-_ 


| vanced beyond the period of youth. 
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vemque illum Tonantem in Capitolio’ ante 
cuncta laudabilem, item Apollinem dia- 
dematum.” 

6. Statues of Philip, Alexander, Amyntas, 
Olympias, and Eurydice, made of ivory and 
gold, and kept at Olympia, (Paus. 5. 20. 5, 
before cited.) 

7. Statue of Zsocrates, dedicated at Eleu- 
sis, by Timotheus son of Cono. On the 
base of this production there was the fol- 
lowing Inser.:— 


Tiposeog gpitiag Te yap, Eeviny TE 
TPOTLLOY 
"Iooxparouc eikw THO avédnKe Seaic. 
Aewxapove Epyov. 


See Pseudo-Plut. 838—=4, 245. collated with 
Phot. Bibl. Cod. 260. It is certain that 
Tsocrates died of sorrow soon after the Bat- 
tle of Cheronea; and this fact affords an 
additional argument in support of our deci- 
sions, respecting the age of LrocHaREs. 

It now remains only to notice an Inscr, 
relative to this artist, given by Winckelmann, 
(Opp. 6, 2, 137,) and by others:—TANY- 
MHAHC AEOXAPOYE AOHNAIOY. This 
Inser. Winckelmann considers not to have 
proceeded from the artist himself, but to be 
of a much later date. ‘Fo my own mind, 
the question, whether the production, to 
which it is affixed, was the genuine work 
of LrocHarEs, or an imitation by an infe- 
rior hand, seems to be involved in great 
uncertainty; but this at least, we may 
deduce from the Inscr., that LrocHarEs 
was an Athenian. 

Leo I., painter, took a portrait of 
Sappho, (Pliny 35. 11. 40.) 

Il. Statuary, mentioned among those, 
who made the figures of Combatants at the 
Public Games, Armed Men, Hunstmen, and 
Men engaged in Sacrificing, (Pliny 34.8. 19.) 

LeonrpeEs I., painter of Anthedo, in- 
structed by EupHranor, (Steph. B. v. 
*AvSynOwy, Eustath. ad Il. B. 508.) 

If. Architect, not particularly eminent, 
wrote a treatise on the Rules of Symmetry, 
(Vitruv. VII. Pref. s. 14.) 

LEONTIO, painter, country uncertain; 
portrait of him taken by ArisT1pEs the 
Theban, (Pliny 35. 10. 36.) Thus he must 
have lived about Olymp. 110. 

LEonrTIScUS, painter, country uncertain, 
mentioned by Pliny (35. 11. 40,) as having 
painted Aratus victorious with a trophy, and 
a Music-girl. Harduin considers, that the 
particular victory of Aratus, which he com- 
memorated, was that over Aristippus the 
Tyrant of Argos; and he refers, in support 
of this view, to Plut. in Arato 38. If this 
opinion may be admitted, LEoNTIscus must 
have flourished about Olymp. 136. 

LEOSTRATIDES, engraver on silver, coun- 
try uncertain, most of whose productions 
represented Battles and Armed Men; flou- 
rished about the age of Pompey the Great. 


1 The statue of Jupiter here adverted to, was 
doubtless different from the two already men- 
tioned, unless indeed we suppose that the Em- 
peror Hadrian, who was greatly attached to 
Athens, returned this statue among others to that 
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The name “ Leostratides” I have deduced 
from the variously corrupted readings of 
MSS. In the Dictionary of Junius, we 
find the name “ Zedus Stratiates,” taken 
from our common Edd. of Pliny 33.12.55. ; 
but that this name was formed by some 
transcriber, and not given by Pliny himself, 
is sufficiently clear from the MSS., which 
we possess. In Dufresn. I. we find “Ledus 
Stratites,” which comes very near to the 
reading of our common Edd.; Polling., 
according to Thiersch, (Epoch. Art. Gr. 111. 
Adnot. p.95,) has “ lidistratices;” Reg. 11. 
and Colbert. have “ ledistratices;” and 
Reg. I. “ledis thracides.”’ The explanation 
of the usually received reading, proposed 
by Meyer (ad Winckelm. 6,2. 281.) has been 
properly rejected by Thiersch (J. c.) who 
contends that the above readings require 
us to adopt some single term as the name 
of the artist, and that his real name was 
probably “ Lysistratides.’’ Ingenious as the 
last conjecture is, it appears to me to recede 
too far from the readings of MSS.; and I 
prefer ‘“‘ Leostratides,” aname which comes 
very near to the reading of Reg. I., and 
which is found also in other passages. Thus 
Paus: (6. 6. 1,) mentions Aacrpariony 
"HAsiov, and the term Aaorparidac is only 
the Doric form of ‘‘ Leostratides.” 

LeszocLes, statuary and painter, not 
particularly distinguished by any produc- 
tions, Pliny 34. 8. 19. 9In this passage, 
Reg. III. is the only MS., which exhibits 
‘« Lesbocles ;”” Reg. I. has “‘ Lesboles;” and 
Reg. IV. Dufresn. I. II. have ‘ Lestoles.”” 

- LesporHemis, statuary and sculptor, age 
and country uncertain; made the figure of 
a Muse holding a Harp. Euphorio ap. Athen. 
IV. p. 182. collated with XIV. p. 635. 
(Fragm. 31. ed. Mein.) 

Levco, sculptor, age and country uncer- 
tain. We know only that he made a figure 
of a Dog. Anthol. Palat. 6, 175. 

Liso, architect of Elis, built the temple 
of Olympian Jupiter, im the sacred grove 
Altis, out of the proceeds of the spoil taken 
from the Pisweans, and some other people. 
(Paus. 5.10.2.) This temple was built 
in the Dorie style; and it must have been 
erected about Olymp. 84, since in Olymp. 
85. 4, Puipras commenced his statue of 
Olympian Jupiter, and it can scareely be 
maintained, that the temple was built, long 
before the statue was undertaken. 

Linax, sculptor, mentioned in an Inser. 
given by Dati Vite de’ Pittori, p. 118. 
Aivaé ’AXeEdvdpou Emote. 

Lipasivus, engraver of an admirable 
precious stone, exhibiting the head of Rhea, 
kept in the Worsleian Museum: Inscr. 
ATILTACIOY. Q 

Locrus, Parian statuary, age uncertain, 
made the statue of Minerva, kept in the 
temple of Mars at Athens, (Paus. 1. 8. 5.) 

Lopuo, statuary, mentioned by Pliny 


city, thus restoring it to the place, which it was 
originally designed to ornament. If this hypo- 
thesis can be admitted, we may conjecture also, 
that the statue of 4dpollo mentioned by Pliny, 
was that which Paus. saw in the Ceramicus. 
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(34. 8. 19,) among those, who made the 
figures of Combatants at the Public Games, 
Armed Men, Huntsmen, and Men engaged in 
Sacrificing. The reading of our common 
Edd. presents “ Leophon;” Reg. IV. 


Dufresn. I. II. have “ Lephon;” but the | 


term, which I have adopted, is supported 
by Reg. I. III. 

LuciLtus, painter, highly extolled by 
Symmachus Ep. 2.2, 9. 47. 
tionary of Junius. 


Lucius, engraver on precious stones, | 


(Gracci 2, 132.) 

Lupius. Two painters of this name 
have hitherto been recognised by critics; 
and in discussing the passages supposed to 
relate to them, I will first advert to the 
younger, and afterwards pass to the elder. 
Respecting the former, Pliny says, (35. 10.37.) 
“ Non fraudando et Ludio Divi Augusti 
ztate, qui primus instituit amcenissimam 
parietum picturam, villas ac porticus, ac 
topiaria opera, lucos, nemora, colles, pisci- 
nas, euripos, amnes, litora, qualia quis 
optaret, varias ibi obambulantium species 
aut navigantium, terraque villas adeuntium 


See the Dic- | 





asellis aut vehiculis; jam piscantes, aucu- | 
pantesque, aut venantes, aut etiam vinde- | 


miantes. Sunt in ejus exemplaribus nobiles 
palustri accessu villi succollatis sponsione 
mulieribus labantes trepidique: feruntur 
plurime preterea tales argutie facetissimi 
salis. Idemque subdialibus maritimas urbes 


pingere instituit, blandissimo adspectu mi- | 


nimoque impendio.” Omitting for the 
present, the other clause of this passage, to 
which we shall have occasion to advert in 


another place, we may now particularly con- | 


sider those words, which have presented 
the greatest difficulty to expositors:—“ Sunt 
in ejus exemplaribus nobiles palustri accessu 


ville succollatis sponsione mulieribus laban- | 


tes trepidique.” In the first place, then, 
we find in Reg. I.a full stop before “sunt,” 
so that the sentence properly begins with 
this verb, and the expression “sunt nobiles”’ 
is to be understood as equivalent to “ ex- 
cellunt.” 
familiar to Pliny; and the method of 


punctuation proposed is fully approved by | 


Durandus. Secondly, it appears to me, 
that for “ ville succollatis’’ we should read 
“ville ac succollatis.” We next come to 
the word “ sponsione,’’ to which Gesner, 
(Chrestom. Plin. 1003,) strongly and pro- 
perly objects. If I may advance a conjec- 
tural reading, without appealing to MSS., 
all of which have been evidently corrupted, 
I would propose “sponsi in se,” which 
presents a meaning suited probably to the 
views of those, who undertook to explain 
paintings; for these characters have inva- 
riably supposed themselves to possess greater 
penetration than other men. The passage 
then may stand as follows, and in this form 
it scarcely needs explanation, “ Sunt in 
ejus exemplaribus nobiles palustri accessu 
ville, ae succollatis sponsi in se mulieribus 
labantes trepidique.” I do not propose 
this reading as perfectly correct; and I 
willingly admit, that a preferable one may 
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be suggested by some future critic. My 
emendation, however, renders intelligible a 
passage, which could not be satisfactorily 
explained according to the common reading ; 
and it is certainly more probable, than the 
violent alteration of Gelenius, approved by 
Gesner, “ Succollantium specie mulieres 
labantes trepidzeque feruntur.”’ 

We now advance to an examination of 
the passage, which relates to the elder 
Lupivs, according to general opinion. Pliny 
says, (J. c.) ‘* Decet non sileri et Ardeatis 
templi pictorem, presertim civitate donatum 
ibi et carmine quod est in ipsa pictura his 
versibus :— 


Dignis digna loco picturis condecoravit 

Regine Junoni’ Supremi conjugi’ templum 

Marcus Ludius Helotas A‘tolia oriundus, 

Quem nunc et post’semper ob artem hance 
Ardea laudat. 


Eaque sunt scripta antiquis literis Latinis.” 
It is, however, an important fact, that the 
name “ Ludius” in this passage, rests toa 
great extent, on critical conjecture. The 
third of the above verses seems to present 
evident marks of corruption; for the word 
“« Helotas” scarcely accords with the other 
two names of the individual mentioned, and 
appears to have proceeded from some tran- 
scriber, whose mind was familiar with the 
Helots, rather than from Pliny himself. 
As tothe term “ Zudius,” it exists In no 
MS., with which I am acquainted; and all 
present a reading very remote from it. ‘To 
omit the MSS., which have undergone alte- 
ration in a greater or less degree, viz. 
Reg. II. Dufresn. I. Colbert., I will appeal 
only to Reg. I. the reading of which seems 
at first only to increase our difficulties, 
though it may eventually direct us to the 
true lection. I cannot, however, offer any 
opinion or conjecture to the notice of critics, 
without first asking their indulgence, while 
I venture on the almost hopeless attempt 
of correcting a passage, the confusion and 


| intricacy of which are generally acknow- 
Such a mode of speaking is very | 


ledged. The MS. in question has, ‘‘ Marcus 
plaustis marcus cloetasialata esse oriundus ;”’ 
and a similar reading is found in Cod. Pint. 
and in two MSS. examined by Junius, the 
one of which appears to have been Cod. 
Voss. Now certainly the word “ Marcus” 
must be rejected from one of the places, in 


| which it occurs. That the second “Marcus” 


was introduced by a transcriber, is an easy 
and natural supposition; but to my mind, 
it appears nearly certain, that the first 
“ Marcus” should be rejected, and the latter 
retained, since there are many instances, in 
Classical authors, of the ‘ prenomen,’ being 
introduced after the ‘ nomen,’—a fact, the 
observance of which has enabled me to 
correct several passages of Pliny, chiefly 
with the support of Reg. I. See Gronov. 
ad Liv. 3. 1, Senec. Epist. 40, M. Sen. 
Suas. 6. extr. Plin. 33, 11, Catull. 10, 30. 
See also ZLucil. ap. Non. v. ‘ Damnare,’— 
“ Cassiu’ Caius hie,” &c. and Enn. ap. Cic. 
Brut. 15, “ Ore Cethegus Marcus,” &c. 
The greatest difficulty is that presented by 
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the term “ cloetasialata,” which appears to 
involve the name of some painter, derived 
from the Greek language. What this name 
was, we can only conjecture; and to me 


it seems probable, that ‘‘ Cleetas,” (Gr. | 


KXeoirae, ) should be here introduced, be- 
cause we know that there existed a statuary 
thus designated. For the latter part of the 
word found in Reg. I. ‘ ialata,” I would 
propose “ Jtalia;” nor shall I be accused 


of temerity in this conjecture, since it is | 


universally acknowledged, that proper names 


have been often so corrupted by transcri- | 


bers, as to lead us to suppose that they 
really designed to make anagrams. The 





terms “esse oriundus”’ may be satisfactorily | 


altered to “ exoriundos,” a word now fully 


recognised in our Dictionaries of the Latin | 


Language. ‘The only remaining word is 
“ Plaustis,’ which to me appears a cor- 
ruption of ‘‘ Plautius;’’ and we may suppose 


that the CLtE@tas spoken of was a native | 


of Magna Grecia in italy, and was at one 
time, a slave to one of the Plautian family, 


and that when manumitted, he added the | 


name of his late master to his own, accord- 
ing to the general practice of freed-men 
among the Romans. In arranging the 


words, which I have proposed, into a verse, | 


a synizesis of the first two syllables of 
“ Cleetas,” (Gr. KXeoirac,) becomes re- 


quisite; but this cannot create difficulty to | 
any one, who observes how frequently such | 
a usage was adopted by the poets in the | 
Some examples of | 


case of proper naines. 
it are given by Hermann, (Elem. Doctr. 
Metr. 54,) and Lennep, 


In Paus. 6. 10. 3, we have 


KreooSévnc p aviSyxev 6 Wovrioc & 
*EtOapvou, 


lowing. 


and in Callim. Epigr. 6. 1, instead of the | 


metrical interpolation, Tov Sapiov mévoc 
eit, the true reading, given by Sextus 
Empiricus adv. Math. 1, 2. and Cheroboscus 
ap. Bekk. Anecd. Gr. 728. is 


KpewpbXov rovoc eipi, Kk. T. d. 


As the result then, of this investigation, I 
would propose the verse, 


Plautiw Marcus Clecetas Italia exoriundus: 


and though the propriety of this decision 
must be left to others, I shall experience a 
measure of satisfaction, if I am only con- 
sidered by those, who excel in these inqui- 
ries, to have approached the truth. If my 
conjectures are satisfactory, we must discard 
the common opinion as to the elder Lunius, 
and substitute CLr@ras in his place. 
Lyciscus, statuary, age and country un- 
certain, Pliny (34. 8. 19,) “ Fecit Lagonem 
puerum subdole ac fucatze vernilitatis.” 
Lyctus, statuary and sculptor, said by 
Paus. 1. 23. 8, 5. 22. 2, and Atheneus, X1. 
p- 486., whose authority is followed by 
Harpocratio and Suidas, to have been the 
son of Myro, though Pliny 34. 8. 19, twice 
mentions him only as his pupil. In the 
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(ad Terentian. | 
Maur. 426.) but no instances can be more | 
appropriate and striking than the two fol- | 
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former of the sentences of Pliny referred 
to, Harduin has correctly given, on the 
authority of Reg. I. and Colbert. III., 
and with the concurrence of Thiersch, 
(Epoch. III. Adnot. p. 79,) ‘ Ex his 
Polycletus discipulos habuit Argium, etc. 
Myron, Lycium.” Preceding Edd. impro- 
perly exhibited “‘ Myronem Lycium:” the 
reading adopted by Harduin has the support, 
not only of the MSS. already named, but 
of Reg. II. III. 1V. Dufresn. I. Colbert., 
and it is partly confirmed by Dufresn. II. 
which has “Mirumlitium,” and Polling. which 
has “‘ Mirunlitium.” The latter sentence of 
Pliny is as follows :—‘“ Eleuthereus Lycius 
Myronis discipulus fuit, qui fecit dignum 
preceptore Puerum suftlantem languidos 
ignes, et Argonautos.” This reading of 
the passage was first adopted by the learned 
Casaubon, (ad Athen. I. c.) who discarded 
the term ‘“ Buthyreus,” and introduced 
“ Elenthereus,” so as to intimate to us that 
Eleutherz was the birth-place of this artist, 
as it was also that of his father. In respect 
to the period, in which Lyctus lived, as we 
know that Myro was a pupil of AGELADAS, 
and that Myro flourished about Olymp. 87, 
we may infer with Béckh. (Inscr. I. p. 41,) 
that Lycrus could scarcely have practised 
the art of sculpture previously to Olymp. 90. 
—Very few .of the works of this artist 
are known to us. ‘Two of them are 
briefly adverted to by Pliny in the passages 
noticed, and Paus. (1. 23. 8.) “Ev ry 
"ASnvaiwy “Axpowéder Seacapevoc oida 
Avkiou tot Mipwrvoc yadkovv maida, d¢ 
TO TEpippavTHpioy Eyer. See on this pas- 
sage the remarks of Siebelis, T. 1. p. 82. 
In another place, (5. 22. 2,) Paus. men- 


| tions some semicircular works of marble, 
| engraved by him, and dedicated at Altis in 


Olympia, by the inhabitants of the city 
Apollonia. There remains another passage 
of Pliny, occurring soon after the words, 
‘“‘ Eleuthereus Lycius,” &c. which requires 
our attention. It is commonly given“ Lycus 
et ipse (fecit) puerum suffitorem;” but this 
reading is sanctioned only by Reg. II., 
while Colbert. has *‘ Zucius,’ Dufresn. I. 
“ Ticius,’ Reg. I. “ Lycius.” ‘The autho- 
rity of the last MS. is far superior to that 
of any other; and it is sufficient to warrant 
our attributing this additional production 
to the artist before us. If it is required, 
how Pliny can be supposed again to ad- 
vert to Lycrus, whom he had just before 
named, my own candid opinion is, that the 
production here mentioned, escaped his me- 
mory, when previously treating of Lycrus, 
and that he introduced this remark, to 
supply the unintentional omission. This 
supposition seems to afford a consistent 
explanation of the terms “et ¢pse,” which 
Harduin improperly imagines to convey an 
allusion to the work of Lyciscus just 
mentioned, “ Lyciscus Lagonem puerum 
subdolz ac fucate vernilitatis.” Certainly 
there could not have been so great a simi- 
larity between this production of Lyciscus, 
and that of Lycrus, which Pliny describes 
by the terms “puerum suffitorem,” as to 
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justify this method of accounting for the 
terms “et ipse.”’ 

Lysantas, sculptor, age and country 
uncertain, son of Dionysius; name en- 
graved on the base of a statue of Bacchus. 
Winckelm. Opp. 6, 2, 342. 


Lystas, sculptor, country uncertain, in | 


all probability flourished about the age of | 


Augustus. Thus Pliny (36. 5. 4,) “ Ex 
honore apparet in magna auctoritate habi- 
tum Lysie opus, quod in Palatio super 
arcum Divus Augustus honori Octavii 
patris sui dicavit, in edicula columnis ador- 
nata. Id est quadriga, currusque et Apollo 
ac Diana ex uno lapide.” 

Lysippus, very distinguished statuary, 
living in Olymp. 114. This is expressly 


asserted by Pliny (34. 8. 19.) ‘“ Centesima | 


quartadecima ( Ol.) Lysippus fuit, cum et 
Alexander Magnus.” Soon after the his- 
torian writes, ‘‘ Lysippum Sicyonium Duris 
negat, Tullius fuisse discipulum adfirmat,? 
sed primo erarium fabrum audendi rationem 
cepisse pictoris Eupompi responso. Hum 
enim interrogatum quem sequeretur ante- 
cedentium, dixisse demonstrata hominum 
multitudine, Naturam ipsam imitandam esse, 
non artificem.* Plurima ex omnibus signa 


2A misapprehension of the meaning of this 


clause has given rise to the interpolation, which | ) 4770, airod ro appevwroy ai MovT@eec 


Dalechamp exhibits as the true reading: —“ Tullius 
Praxitelis fuisse discipulum.”” Harduinhas rightly 
observed, that the remark of Pliny relates to 
Lysippous having been self-instructed, or not; 
and Gesner, (Chrestom. Plin. 924,) suggests, that 
probably Pliny alludes to Cic. Brut. 86. 296. 
“ Polycleti Doryphorum sibi Lysippus aiebat— 
magistrum fuisse.” 





Respecting the advantages, | 


which Lysippus wished his pupil to derive from | 


the worksof preceding artists, see duct. ad Her.4,6. 

3 Varro probably alludes to this remark, 
L. L. 8. p. 130. Bip. ‘‘ Neque enim Lysippus 
artificum priorum potius est vitiosa secutus quam 
artem.” 

4 The passage adverted toisc.7.s. 17. ‘‘ Lysippus 
MD, (this is the reading of Codd. Pint. Voss. 
Reg. 1.) opera fecisse dicitur, tante omnia artis, 
ut claritatem possent dare vel singula. Numerum 
apparuisse defuncto eo, cum thesaurum effregisset 


heres; solitum enim ex manipretio cujusque | 


signi denarios seponere singulos aureos.” 

5 “ Inter que” is the reading of Reg. I. adopted 
by Harduin; Brotier has “ interque.” 

6 Reg. I. exhibits ‘‘apoxuomenon.” The re- 
maining MSS. have been slightly corrupted. 

7 Some of the statues of Alexander made by 
LYSIPPDS, are noticed by Pliny in the subsequent 
sentences of this paragraph, and by Posidippus 
and Archelaus, in Anthol. Gr. IV. 8. 119. 120. 
(Append. Anthol. Palat. 2, 661.) The peculiar 
characteristics of these statues are thus explained 
by Plutarch, (de Alex. M. Virt. sew Fort. 2.2.) 


Avoixmov 6& TO rpGrov ’AdtEavdpoy mra- 
GavrTog ayw BExovTa TH TpocwTW TPE 
TOY ovpavor, (WorED adToe EiWSEL BETELY 
“AhéEavdpoc, yovyy TapeyKivwy Toy Tpda- 
xndov,) exeypabe Tic ovK aTiadvwc* 
Avdacoiyrt 0 ~ouev 6 yadkeoc él¢ Aia 
Acvoowy, 
Tay on’ ipoi ridena, Zed od 0 ”Odvp- 
Tov EVE. ‘ 


Aw Kai povoy ’AéEavdpoe txéXeve Avour- 
mat x < ; ‘ 
Tov eikovac adrou Onpiovpyeiv: povoc yap 
7 ul ” U ~ ~ Y 
OvTOC, WE EOLKE, KaTEUNYUE TH XaAKD Td 
cht cae } s s 
HI0c avrod Kai Evvegepe TH poppy Try 
, mies 3 ; ss 
apeTny’ ot 6& adAot THY ATroOTpOdHY TOU 
a, ‘ ~ s 
Tpaxnrov, Kai THY OppaTtwY THY OLaxvOLY 
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fecit, ut diximus,* fecundissime artis, inter 
que® destringentem se, quem M. Agrippa 
ante Thermas suas dicayit, mire gratum 
Tiberio principi, qui non quivit temperare 
sibi in eo, quamquam imperiosus sui inter 
initia principatus, transtulitque in cubicu- 
lum, alio ibi signo substituto: cum quidem 
tanta populi Romani contumacia fuit, ut 
magnis theatri clamoribus reponi Apoxy- 
omenon® flagitaverit, princepsque quamquam 
adamatum reposuerit. Nobilitatur Lysippus 
et temulenta tibicina, et canibus ac venatrone, 
imprimis vero quadriga cum Sole Rhodiorum. 
Fecit et Alexandrum Magnum multis ope- 
ribus,’ a pueritia ejus orsus. Quam statuam 
inaurari jussit Nero Princeps, delectatus 
admodum illa. Dein cum pretio perisset 
gratia artis, detractum est aurum: pretio- 
siorque talis existimatur, etiam cicatricibus 
operis atque concisuris, in quibus aurum 
heserat, remanentibus. Idem fecit Hephe- 
stionem Alexandri Magni amicum, quem 
quidam Polycleto adscribunt, cum is centum 
prope annis ante fuerit.? Idem Alerandri 
venationem, que Delphis sacrata est, A thenis 
Satyrum; turmam Alexandri, in qua ami- 
corum ejus imagines summa omnium simi- 
litudine expressit.2 Has Metellus Mace- 


Kal vypéTnTa piyetaSar SédovTec, ov OrEepv~- 


Similar remarks are found in Plut. Vit. Alex. 4.; 
and in another passage, (Jsid. et Osir.24,) this 
writer informs us that the Alexander of Lysippus 
held in his hands a spear. As to the edicts of 
the Macedonian monarch, respecting the artist, 


| who should represent him, see Note, No. 2, p.20, 


first colnmn, under the article Apelles. 

8 The statement, which Pliny has refuted, is 
adopted by Apuleius, (Florid.1. p. 410. Vulcan.) 
who remarks, that POLYCLETUS was the only 
artist, whomade a statue of Alexander. 

»? That reading of this sentence, which I have 
given, has the support of all my MSS., and of 
Voss. Men. Gud. Acad. Pint. as well as Edit. I. 
In his first Edit., Harduin adopted this reading; 
but afterwards he very inconsistently introduced 
the interpolated lection of some MSS., ‘“ Athenis 
Satyrorum turmam; Alexandrum amicorumque 
ejus imagines.” The troop, or company, (twrma) 
referred to in the text, is thusamply noticed by 
Vell. Paterc. 1.11.3. ‘Hic est Metellus Mace- 
donicus, qui Porticus, que fuere circumdate 
duabus edibus sine inscriptione positis, que 
nunc Octavie Porticibus ambiuntur, fecerat, qui- 
que hane turmam statuarum equestrium, que 
frontem xdium spectant, hodieque maximum 
ornamentum ejus loci, ex Macedonia _ detulit. 
Cujus turme hane causam referunt: Magnum 
Alexandrum impetrasse a Lysippo, singulari 
talium auctore operum, ut eorum equitum, qui 
ex ipsius turma apud Granicum flumen cecide- 
rant, expressa similitudine figurarum, faceret 
statuas, et ipsius quoque iis interponeret.” Re- 
Specting the number of statues, which this troop 
comprised, ancient writers differ; but it is yet 
possible to collect from their statements, accurate 
information. Justin (11. 6. 13,) speaks of 120 
Macedonian horsemen, slain in the Battle of the 
Granicus, and of whom equestrian statues were 
made by Lysirpus; but this number must be 
attributed to the carelessness of the epitomists of 
Justin, or to the negligence of a transcriber. 
Arrian says, (Exped. Alex. 1. 16. 7,)Maxeddvwy 
oe TOY fev ETaipwy apdi Tove ElkooL Kai 
TEVTE ey TY =pwHTyH zpoobory aréPavor, 
Kat TOUTWY Yaka Eikdvec tv Aiw éoraour, 
’"AdeEdvdpou KedXevoavrog Avourroy mat- 
joa, vorep Kai ’AhéEavdpoy povoe mp0- 
KpwOeic érroiet. Plutarch also writes, ( Vit. 
Alex. 16.) Tév 6& mepi roy ’Adt~avdpoy 
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donia subacta transulit Romam. Fecit et 
quadrigas multorum generum. Statuariz 


arti plurimum traditur contulisse, capillum 
exprimendo, capita minora faciendo, quam 
antiqui, corpora graciliora siccioraque, per 
que proceritas signorum major videretur. 
Non habet Latinum nomen symmetria, 
quam diligentissime custodivit, nova intac- 
taque ratione quadratas veterum staturas 
permutando: vulgoque dicebat, ‘ ab illis 
factos quales essent homines, a se, quales 
videruntur esse.’ Proprie hujus videntur 
esse argutize operum, custodite in minimis 
quoque rebus.”’ 

We must now advance to a more accurate 
examination of the period, in which Lysiprus 
flourished. There can be no question that 
he was a contemporary of Alexander; and 
the date, to which his life was protracted, 
can be learned with tolerable certainty, from 
the fact, that he made a group of equestrian 
statues, representing those friends of Alex- 
ander, who were killed at the Granicus, in 
Olymp. 111. 3, B. C. 334. This cireum- 
stance authorises us to conclude, that he 
lived to Olymp. 114.; and the reason why 
Pliny selects this particular Olymp. in 
stating the age of Lystppus, is probably 
this, that it was that, in which Alexander 
died. ‘That the life of this artist extended 
far beyond this Olympiad, is scarcely pro- 
bable; for Paus. (6, 1, 2.) mentions a 
statue of Trotlus made by him in Olymp. 102. 
"Odupriads O& éxparer Tpwiroc deuTéipg 
mpoc ratc éxaréy.—robrov pév Or Tov 
advdpiayra troince Avowrmoc. If then we 
assume, that Lysippus was 20 years of 
age, when he made this statue, and add the 
50 years intervening between Olymp. 102 
and Olymp. 114. 2, we must consider him 
to have attained the age of 70, at the latter 
period. This involves no improbability; 
nor can I perceive why Thiersch, who first 
accurately explained the data just men- 
tioned, should suppose any difficulty in 
the result. 

In regard to the productions of Lysiprus, 
all ancient writers must concur in the 
general statement, that he was one of the 
best of the Grecian statuaries. Some of 
the characteristic excellencies of his works 
are mentioned by Pliny in the passage 
already adduced; and other authors speak 
of the exact correspondence of his works 
to nature, ( Quint. 12, 10.) a correspondence 
which has led Propertius, (3. 7. 9. Burm.) 
to designate his statues, breathing, or living, 
statues, (animosas. ) 

From among the very numerous works 
of this artist, a few only have been sepa- 
rately noticed by ancient authors, and fewer 


"Apiordboud0e pyar Técoapac Kal TpLaKovTa 
vEKpove yEevéodar TOdC TaYTaG, WY evVEA 
melove iva’ TobTwy pléy ovy éKéhEVOEY 
sixkovae avacra0nvat yadkadc, aco Avouz- 
TOC elpyacaro. Between these two passages, 
there may, at the first, seem to be an coposiiat 
but as Facius has rightly observed, they do in 
reality accord; for Arrian mentions only the 
statues of the 25 horsemen who fell, and if we 
subtract from the 34 individuals, whom Pliny 
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still have been accurately described by them. 
In enumerating those, of which we have 
an account, I will first mention the statues 
of gods, and other characters celebrated in 
mythology, and then I will advert to the 
statues of men. The following list must, 
however, be understood as only supple- 
mentary to that given by Pliny, in the 
passage already cited. 

l. A colossal statue of Jupiter, placed 
at Tarentum, and forming the best and 
most magnificent statue of this deity made 
by Lysiprus, Pliny (34. 7. 18,) though 
without an explicit mention of the deity, 
whom it represented, ‘“ Talis colossus et 
Tarenti factus a Lysirrpo XL. cubitorum. 
Mirum in eo, quod manu, ut ferunt, mo- 
bilis,!° (ea ratio libramenti est, ) nullis con- 
vellatur procellis. Id quidem providisse 
et artifex dicitur, modico intervallo, unde 
maxime flatum opus erat frangi, opposita 
columna. Itaque propter magnitudinem 
difficultatemque movendi, non attigit eum 
Fabius Verrucosus, cum Herculem, qui 
est in Capitolio, inde transferret.” That 
the colossal statue mentioned by Pliny, 
was one of Jupiter, is evident from Lucil. 
ap. Non. vy. ‘ Cubitus,’ 


“__ __ Lysippi Jupiter ista 
Transivit quadraginta cubita altu’ Tarento.” 


2. A large brazen statue of Jupiter, kept 
in the Forum of Sicyo, (Paus. 2. 9. 6.) 

3. A brazen statue of Jupiter Nemeus, in 
an erect posture, fixed at Argos, (2. 20. 3.) 

4. A brazen statue of Jupiter associated 
with the Muses, which was placed at Megara, 
(1. 43. 6.) 

5. A brazen statue of Neptune, placed 
at Corinth, (Lucian, Jupit. Trag. 9. T. 2. 
p- 652. Wetst.) 

6. A statue of Bacchus, kept in the 
grove of Mount Helico, Paus. 9. 30. 1, 
but the passage has evidently suffered from 
transcription. The common reading is, 
Kai ’Awé\\wy yadkove éoriy éy “EXikdve 
kai ‘Epune paxopevor rrepi Tipe NUpac, Kai 
Atovucoc 0 pév Avoimmov. TO O& dyadkpa 
aviSnee Sbdrac Tov Avoybaov 7rd 6pSov, 
épyov 7T@yv Mupwyog, x. 7. X. Now if 
Paus. really wrote the words, 6 wév Av- 
o:m7ov, just as they now stand, the follow- 
ing clause would undoubtedly have been 
inserted, roy dt Mipwroc Atovvoor, for two 
statues of Bacchus are here distinguished, 
the one made by Lysippus, the other by 
Myro. This consideration has led me to 
conjecture, that the passage should be 
altered to the subjoined form:—Kait ’A7o)- 
Awy—zeEpt THe hdpac Kai Avoyucoc: ot pév 
Avoirrov, 70 0 dyahpa, k. T-. According 


states to have fallen, nine whom he expressly 
mentions as footmen, we have remaining 25 horse- 
men, who were honored with equestrian statues. 
That the statues in question were equestrian, is 
sufficiently evident from Vell. Paterc. 1.11. 

10 The reading of Dufresn. I. is, ‘‘ mobilis ea 
ratione libramenti est, ut nullis,” &c., and this 
form of the sentence has been introduced by a 
later hand into Reg. I.; but the original lection 
of this MS. 1 consider preferable, though the other 
reading would be very appropriate. 
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to this reading, which deviates only in a 
slight degree, from that usually given, the 
passage becomes consistent, and we must 
understand it as implying, that the statues 
of Apollo and Mercury, as well as one of 
Bacchus, were the productions of Lystp- 
pus, and as distinguishing these statues 
from that of Bacchus-made by Myro. A 
statue of Bacchus made by Liysippus, is 
mentioned in connection with one of Her- 
cules, in Lucian Jup. Trag. 12. T. 2. 
p- 655. Wetst.; but it would argue great 
rashness of judgment, to assume, that 
Lucian adverts to that statue, which was 
fixed on Mount Helico. The circumstance, 
that Paus. distinguishes the Bacchus of 
Myro by the epithet dpSdc, “ erect,” has 
led Meyer (Hist. Art. Gr. 2, 218,) to con- 
jecture, that the Bacchus of Lystrpus was 


In a sitting posture; but the conclusion is | 


without authority, for in 2. 20. 3, Paus. 
applies to the statue of Jupiter Nemeus, 
(see above, ) this very epithet, and we can- 
not in this passage, consider that he meant 
to distinguish this statue in question, from 
one of Jupiter, represented as sitting. If we 


wish to press the word épSéc, as an epithet | 


of distinction, it is reasonable to suppose, 
that it was applied to the statue of Bacchus, 
with an allusion to those of Apollo and 
Mercury, who as being engaged in a con- 
test, would be represented in a posture more 
suited to eagerness and vehement effort. 

7. A brazen statue of Cupid, placed at 
Thespie, (Paus. 9. 27. 3. See also 
Amalth. 3, 299.) 

8. A colossal statue of Hercules, placed 
originally at Tarentum, and afterwards 
removed to Rome, and dedicated in the 
Capitol, by Fabius Maximus Cunctator, or 
Verrucosus. SeeaPliny 24. 7. 18, before 
cited. This production is noticed likewise 
by Strabo, VI. p. 278=426. in the fol- 
lowing manner:—Merazd dé ripe ayopae 
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Kal TOU oToparoc (Tov TdpayToc) 1) AKpo- 
Toke, pucpd NEtLpava éxovoa TOU Tadatod 
KOophov TOY avasnmaTwy* Ta yap Toda 
Ta piv KaTEprertpay Kapynodviot, AaBovrec 
THY Tow: Ta Ot elagupayoynoay “Pw- 
praiot, KpathnoarvTec Biaiwe. Wy EOTi Kai O 
‘Hoakhne ty Tw KametwXip xarkovg 6 
KoNocotkdc, Avoimmov epyov, avasnua 
Mazivov PaBiov Tov ENOvTog pméey TOA. 
Plutarch (Fab. Max. 22,) says, Tov «odoo- 
coy Tov Hpakdéove perakopioac (PaBtoc) 
tx Tapaytoce éornoey éy Karetwriw. Har- 
duin, in his Notes on Pliny, has greatly 
erred in applying to this production the 
remark of Livy 9, 44.; for the statue ad- 
verted to by Livy, was fixed in the Capitol 
A. U. C. 449, while that mentioned by 
Pliny, Strabo, and Plutarch, was not re- 
moved to Rome until A. U. C. 545, 
B. C. 209. Another opinion of Harduin 
is equally erroneous,—that this was the 
statue referred to inan Epigram of Geminus, 
in Anthol. Grec., to be afterwards adduced; 
for the production mentioned by Geminus, 
exhibited Hercules under the fascinating in- 
fluence of the charms of Omphale. Respect- 
ing the latest disposal of the colossal statue 
of Herculesnow under notice, Heyne properly 
remarks, (Prise. Art. Opp. Constantinopoli 
Exstant. p. 11,) “ In the consulate of 
Julian, probably in the time of Constantine, 
about A. D. 322, it was removed with ten 
other statues from Rome to Constanti- 
nople, and there placed first in the royal 
Palace, afterwards in the Race-ground. 
(Anonym. nr. 79, Suidas v. Baowsucn.) 
NNicetas Choniates very erroneously styles it 
the work of Lysimacuus.” It was de- 
stroyed by the Latins. 

9. A brazen statue of Hercules, noticed 
in the subjoined Epigram of Geminus, in 
Anthol. Grec. 4. 8. 103. (Append. Anth. 
Palat. T. 2. p. 655. coll. nr. 104. ) 


“HpakXéc, mov cor rrépYoc péyac, Te Népevoc 
Xdaiva, cai 7 ToEwy EumadEoc toddKn; 

Tlod coBapoy Bpipnpa; Ti o éxdacey WOE KaTngH 
Adbowrmoc, yak 0 éycarémé ddvvnv; 

"AxSy yupvosSeic Ow cto; Tic Oé o ErEpoEV; 


‘O mrepdetce (OvTwe Etc 


10. A brazen statue of Hercules, kept in 
the forum at Sicyo, (Paus. 2. 9. 7.) 

1]. A brazen statue of Hercules taking a 
repast, in a sitting posture, which was kept 
at the house of one Vindex. This produc- 
tion is described in Stat. Silv. 4. 6. 32, and 
Mart. Epigr. 9. 43. 44. See also Meyer 
(Hist. Art. Gr. 2, 114,) and Heyne, (Prise. 
Art. Opp. ex Epigr. Illustr. 87,) the latter 
of whom considers, that the mutilated 
statue of Hercules now in the Vatican, 
forms the remains of one made in imitation 
of the Hercules Epitrapezius of Lystrpus. 

12. Statues of Hercules as engaged in 
his several labors, kept first at Alyzia in 
Acarnania, afterwardsat Rome. Strabo X. 
p- 459=705. Kad’ ity gore (76Aw) AHY 
‘Hpakhéoue kai répevoc: 2£ ov rove “Hpa- 
khéoug Gove epya Avoinmov pernveyKev 


Baptc adhoc) “Epwe. 
ic Pwopny tay nye“ovwy Tic Tapa Tory 
keupevoue Ova THY épnpiay. In connection 
with these statues, we may incidentally 
mention that noticed by Lucian, in the 
passage before referred to. As Lucian 
has neither stated the place, where the 
statue stood, nor intimated any of its dis- 
tinguishing excellencies, we should be 
scarcely justified in considering it a pro- 
duction distinct from those already named; 
and itis highly probable, that Lucian did 
not design to advert to any particular statue 
of Hercules by Lysirrus, but to speak, in a 
general manner, of the artist having repre- 
sented this celebrated hero. 

13. A figure of the supposed goddess 
Opportunity, (Occasio.) Respecting this 
production I must refer the reader to the 





excellent Dissertation of Welcker, ( Callistr. 
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Stat. 698. Jac. )—a dissertation far superior 
to any observations, which I may be able 
10 produce. 

14. Statues of the Seven Wise Men of 
Greece, and of Zisop. ‘Thus Agathias, in 
Anthol. Gr. 4. 33. 331. (Append. Anth. 
Palat. 2, 725.) 


Hoye mowwy Adbourme yéowy Tucvwvee 
Thaora, 

Asixehoy Aiowrov orjoao Tov Sapiov 

"Enra cody tumpoosey.— 





15. A brazen statue of Socrates, made 
after his death, at the express command of 
the Athenians. ‘This statement rests on 
Diog. L. 2. 43. 

16, A brazen statue of Pravilla, ( Tatian 
adv. Gr. 52. p. 113. Worth.) 

17.—22. Brazen statues of the following 
victors at the Olympic Games;— Callicrates, 
(Paus. 6.17.2,) Chilo, (6. 4.4,) Polydamas 
of Scotussa, (6. 5. 1,) Pythis, (6. 14. 12,) 
Troilus, (6. 1. see above, ) Xenargis, (6.2. 1.) 
The third of the victors here named, con- 
quered in Olymp. 93, so that his statue 
must have been made by Lysirrus, at a 
long period after his death. ‘The passages 
of ancient authors, which relate to this 
subject, have been copiously collected by 
Hemsterhuis Anecd. 1. p. 61. 

23. A brazen figure of a Lion fallen to 
the ground, Strabo XIII. p. 590. "EvrevSev 
(&« Aapbaxov,) perqveycey “Aypinmac roy 
merxTwKOTa hedvTa, Avoimxou Epyov. 

24. A brazen Horse, greatly praised in 
Anth. Palat. 9.777. To this production, 

Junius ( Catal. Artif. 115,) has improperly 
referred Stat. Silv. |. 1. 84,—a passage in 
which the poet speaks not of a horse, but 
of a figure of Alexander on horseback, 
changed into one of Cesar. 

Atheneus relates, (XI. p. 784=—4, 224, 
Schw.) that anew species of earthen ves- 
sels was invented by Lysippus, but I can 
scarcely repose confidence in his statements: 
Avourmoy roy avopiayromody baci Kacay- 
Op XapiZopevoy, bre cuvpKics THY Kacay- 
Opeayv, podogovy7t Kai Bovdopévyp tOdy 
Tia Evpeodar Képapoy dud TO wohdy 2Ea- 
yeosa Toy Mevoatoy oivoy x rhe mOAEWC, 
PrroTinIHvat, Kat TOANA Kai TavTOdaTa 
yéivyn Tapadepevoy Kepapsiwy 2& Exdorov 
aroThacapevoy iWtov Tojoat TAAGma. 

In addition to the genuine productions 
of this artist above enumerated, I will men- 
tion four other works, which have been 
unjustly ascribed to him. The first is a 
statue of the Samian Juno, said to have 
been made by Lysirrus and Buratus of 
Chios, (Cedrenus p. 254. ed. Venet.)—a 
statement, the simple mention of which is 
its sufficient refutation. The second isa 
statue of King Seleucus, in respect to which 
Dati (Vite de’ Pittort p. 117,) says, that 
Angelus Ciri in his “ Miscellanea,” p. 46, 
affirms, that he saw at Rome, on a base of 
marble, the following Inser. 


DeXevKoe Bactdeve. Avowr7oc Evoue. 
_ But this very Inscr. when compared with 


1 The common reading is “ Laippum.” See, 
. however, the article Daippus. 
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the dates, which we have above ascertained, 
respecting the age of Lysippus, seems to 
overthrow the opinion, that this was really 
the work of the artist before us. Seleucus 
was first styled hing, in Olymp. 117. 1, 
B. C. 312.; and there is too great an inter- 
val between B. C. 372, when Lysrerus, a 
young man, made the statue of Trozlus, and 
the date in question, to allow us to con- 
sider, that a statue of Seleucus could have 
been made by the artist at so late a period. 
Even if it should be admitted, that Lsippus 
really made this statue, we must contend, 
that it was made before Seleucus attained 
royal power, and that the Inser. was after- 
wards added. The third production adverted 
to, is the Hercules Pittianus, bearing the 
Inser. AYSIMMOY EPTON. Meyer, how- 
ever, (Hist. Art. Gr. 1, 128,) and many 
other critics rightly contend, that this sta- 
tue was made long after the time of Lysip- 
pus, but in imitation of one of the statues 
of Heroes, made by this artist. In the 
fourth and last place, we have on the base 
of a marble statue, the spurious Inser. 
Myrri. Lint. Lystrrr, respecting which, 
see Winckelm. Opp. T. 6. P. 1. p. 100, and 
the authors, to whom he refers, in P. 2. 
p- 197, nr. 594. 595. 

Respecting the last days of Lysrepus, 
who, throughout the life of Alexander the 
Great, had been favored with the patronage 
of this monarch, we have only the following 
statement of Petronius Sat. 88. “ Lysippum 
statuze unius lineamentis inherentem inopia 
extinxit.” This artist had a brother of the 
name of Lysistratus, who will be after- 
wards noticed; and he had likewise, 
several pupils. Thus Pliny says, “ Filios 
et discipulos reliquit laudatos artifices 
Daippum,' et Bedam, sed ante omnes 
Euthycratem, quamquam is constantiam 
patris potius «mulatus quam elegantiam 
austero maluit genere quam jucundo pla- 
cere.—Huyjus porro discipulus fuit Tisicra- 
tes et ipse Sicyonius, sed Lysippi sectze 
proprior.” Of Chares of Lindus, and Eu- 
tychides of Sicyo, we have already spoken ; 
of Phenix we shall speak. 

Lysireus II., painter, country uncertain. 
He was acquainted with the art of enamel- 
ling; for on one of his pictures kept at 
Aigina, there is inscribed the verb tvéxaey, 
(Pliny 35. 11. 39.) I have employed the 
term évécaev, instead of évéxavoey, which 
has hitherto been given in nearly all Hdd., 
on the authority of Reg. I., which exhibits 
“ enaecen,” and considering it to be partly 
confirmed by Reg. II. Dufresn. I. and 
Colbert. which have ‘“ eneten.” The cir- 
cumstance, that éyéeaey, which forms the 
Attic imperfect, was inscribed on this 
painting, may suggest the idea, that Lysip- 
PUS was a native of Athens; but the reason 
for employing the imperfect, and not the 
aorist, (which nevertheless is erroneously 
given in our common Eidd.,) is explained 
by Pliny Pref. ad Tit. ‘The remarks of 
Harduin on this passage, and on that before 
mentioned, involve several important errors, 
which have been pointed out by Durandus, 
(Histoire de la Peinture Ancienne p. 185.) 
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In respeet to the age of Lysippus II., we 
can only assert with certainty, that he flou- 
rished before Aristides the painter. 
LysisTratus, statuary of Sicyo, flourished 
in Olymp. 114, brother of the celebrated 
Lysrepus, according to Pliny 34. 8. 19.; for | 
though in this passage, some MSS. and 
many Edd. have, “ Item Lysistratus, et 
frater ejus Sthenis,” the conjunction “ et” 
is omitted in Reg. I., the MS. of the 
highest authority, and in Reg. II. III. 
Dufresn. IT., though all these are variously 
corrupted in respect to the name of the 
artist. This point is likewise expressly | 
asserted in Pliny 35. 12. 44. ‘“ Hominis | 
autem imaginem gypso e facie ipsa primus 
omnium expressit, ceraque in eam formam 
gypsi infusa emendare instituit Lysistratus | 
Sicyonius frater Lysippi, de quo diximus. 
Hic et similitudinem reddere instituit: 








| bant. 
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ante eum quam pulcherrimas facere stude- 
Idem et de signis effigiem exprimere 
invenit.” Tatian (adv. Gr. 54. p. 117. 
Worth,) mentions a statue of Melanippe, 
a very intelligent female, made by Ly- 
SISTRATUS. 

Lyso, statuary, made a statue designed 
to represent the Athenian People, (Ajjpoy,) 
which was placed in the Senate-house of 
the 500, (Paus. J. 3. 4.;) mentioned by 
Pliny 34. 8. 19, as one of those artists, who 
made figures of Combatants at the Public 
Games, Armed Men, Huntsmen, and Men 
engaged in Sacrificing. This last circum- 
stance. has led Thiersch to conjecture, 
(Epoch. Art. Gr. II. Adnot. p. 33.) that he 


| lived in a later period. 


Lysus, Macedonian statuary, made a 
statue of Crianius, an Elean, a victor at the 


_ Sacred Games, (Paus. 6. 17. 1.) 
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; ACHATAS, sculptor, mentioned 
{Vo in an Inser. given by Muratorius 
Diar. Ttal. 425.; made a figure of Hercules. 

Matas, sculptor of Chios, lived pre- 
viously to Direnus and Scyiuis. Pliny 
36. 5. 4. From this passage we learn 
also, that he was the grandfather of An- 
THERMUS, or rather ARCHENEUS; and as we 
haye shewn, that this last artist flourished 
about Olymp. 50, it becomes evident that 
Matas practised the art of sculpture, 
about Olymp. 35. 

Mattius, Roman painter, age uncertain, 
Macrobius Sat. 2.2. “ Apud L. Mallium, 
qui optimus pictor Rome habebatur, Ser- 
vilius Geminus forte ccenabat; cumque 
filios ejus deformes vidisset, ‘ Non similiter,’ 
inquit, ‘ Malli, fingis et pingis.’ Et Mallius, 
‘ In tenebris enim fingo,’ inquit, ‘ luce 
pingo.’” 

MeEcHOPANES, painter, country uncertain, 
Pliny 35.11. 40.: “Sunt quibus et Mecho- 
panes, Pausie discipulus, placeat diligentia, 
quam intelligant soli artifices, alias durus 
in coloribus et sile multus.” The circum- 
stance, that he was a pupil of Paustias, 
shews that he flourished about Olymp. 120. 

Mepo, Lacedeemonian statuary or sculptor, 
brother of Dorycimas, and pupil of Dr- 
P&NUS and Scyiiis, made a statue of 
Minerva, armed with a helmet, shield, and 
sword, (Paus. 5. 17. 1.) flourished about 
Olymp. 58. 

Meeactes, see Antiphilus II. 

Metameus, architect, not particularly 
eminent, wrote a treatise on the Rules of 
Symmetry, (Vitr. VII. Pref. s. 14.) 

MELanTuius, painter, country uncertain, 
by some styled MrLantuHus; contemporary 
of ArELLES, who flourished in Olymp. 112, 
and received, in connection with him, the 
instructions of Pampuius, in the art of 
painting. (Pliny 35. 10. 36.)— Quintilian 
(12.10,) particularly mentions his shill in 
the designs of his pictures, (rationem,) and | 
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Pliny observes, that he was one of those 
painters who, with only four colors, pro- 
duced pictures worthy of immortality. Even 
APELLES conceded to him the palm of su- 
periority in the arrangement of his figures 
(Pliny 35. 10. 36.) Only one of his pro- 
ductions is mentioned by Plutarch Arat. 13, 
and that was a figure of A7istratus the 
Sicyonian Tyrant, standing on a Chariot in 
Company with the Goddess Victory. Polemo 
asserts that he was assisted in this produc- 
tion by other artists, and even by APELLEs. 
That his pictures were held in high esti- 
mation, is evident: from the circumstance, 
that Aratus, no mean judge of works of 
art, collected from every quarter his pro- 
ductions, and those of Pampuitus, and 
made a present of them to Ptolemy III., 
king of Augypt. (Plut. Arat. 12. See also 
Bech, Anleitung zur Kenntnissder Geschichte 
3, 94.) He left a treatise on Painting, a frag- 
ment of which has been preserved by Diog. 
LL. 4. 18, and of which Pliny availed himself 
in writing the 30th book of his Nat. Hist. 

Memno, architect, built a magnificent 
palace at Ecbatana, for Cyrus king of 
Persia, (Hygin. Fab. 222.) 

Mernzcumus I., statuary of Naupactus, 
who in connection with Somas, made a‘ 
statue of Diana Laphria, in the habit of a 
Huntress, worshipped at Patre. Both 
these artists lived soon after CaANacuus of 
Sicyo, and Catto of Agina, (Paus. 7.8.16.) 
so that we may consider them to have flou- 
rished a little subsequently to Olymp. 70. 

II. Sicyonian statuary, author of a cele- 
brated production, which Pliny (34. 8. 19,) 
describes in the words, “vitulus genu 
pressus, et replicata cervice.” He is men- 
tioned by Pliny, likewise, in the list of 
authors given in L. 34. as having written 
a treatise on his Art; and one statement of 
Pliny, that among other works, he com- 
posed a History of Alexander the Great, 
enables us to conelude with certainty, that 
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he lived about Olymp. 114. See Thiersch, 
Epoch. II. Adnot. 61. 

Menecrates, sculptor, age and country 
not accurately determined. The most pro- 
bable conjecture as to the latter is that he 
was born at Rhodes. He was the tutor 
of APoLLonius and Tauriscus, who made 
the figures of Zethus, Amphio, Dirce, and a 
Bull, and who contended respecting their 
parents, maintaining that MrNnEcRaTEs ap- 
peared to be their father, though Artemi- 
dorus was their natural progenitor. (Pliny 
36. 5. 4.) i 

MeneExaus, sculptor, who made the 
Ludovisian statues, now supposed to repre- 
sent Orestes and Electra. In the Inscr. on 
these works, he designates himself a pupil 
of STEPHANUS,—an artist whom Winckelm. 
(Opp. 6, 1, 242.) considers to have been 
the same as the SrepHaNus mentioned 
by Pliny. 

MENESTHES, architect, erected a temple 
to Apollo, counterfeiting a double row of 
pillars, Vitr. 3. 2. 6. Schn. 

MENESTHEUS, maker of a statue, a 
fragment of which is mentioned by Gruter 
p- 1021. 2, as having the Inser. MENE- 
C@EYC MENEC@EwC A®POAICIEYC 
EIIOIET. 

Menestratus I., painter, ridiculed in 
the following Epigram, Anthol. Gr. Palat. 
XI. 213. 

Tpapac Aeveadttéva, Meviorpare, Kai 

®atSovra, 
Znréic Tic TovTwy aéve éoTt Tivoc; 

Totc idiot abrove Tyunoomer’ dévoc OyTWE 

"Eori mupoe Patswy, Aevkadiwy Oo 
UOaToc. 


II. Sculptor, country uncertain, but 
who appears to have lived about the time 
of Alexander the Great. This is probable 
from Pliny 36. 5.4. “ Ejyus Hercules et 
Hecate Ephesi in templo Diane post zdem 
magna admiratione sunt.” In relation to 
this passage, I may add, that the words 
“post edem,” which are designed to inti- 
mate, like the Greek dmusS0dopoc, “ the 
back part of the temple,” appear not to 
have been understood by some transcribers, 
and were, on this account omitted by them. 
He made, as it appears, a statue of the 
poetess Learchis, ( Tatian adv. Grec. p.1138.) 

Menippus, statuary, and two painters of 
this name, are adverted to by Diog. L. 
6, 101.; country and age uncertain. 

Meno, see Phidias. 

Menoporus, Athenian statuary and 
sculptor, flourished at the commencement 
of the second age after the birth of Christ; 
made for the inhabitants of Thespie, a 
statue of Cupid, designed to resemble the 
very celebrated statue executed by Praxt- 
TELES, and removed to Rome by Caligula, 
(Paus. 9. 27. 3.) This circumstance ren- 
ders it evident, that the statue made by 
PRAXITELES, was not, at that very time, at 
Thespie, (see Amalth. 3, 300.) It is 
questionable, whether Pliny (34. 8. 19,) 


2 This is the reading of Reg. I. II. Colbert. ; 
common lection, “ inauro.” 
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refers to this artist, when he speaks of 
Menoporus, as one of those, who made 
statues of Armed Men, Combatants at the 
Public Games, Huntsmen, and Men engaged 
in Sacrificing. To my mind it appears 
more consistent to recognise two distinct 
artists of the name before us. 

Mernopotus, see Diodotus ITI. 

MENOGENES, statuary, made a handsome 
figure of a Chariot drawn by four Horses 
abreast, (Pliny 34. 8. 19.) 

MeEnopHantus, sculptor, made a statue 
of Venus, on the base of which he carved the 
following Inscr.—ATIO THC EN TPQAAL 
MHNO®ANTOC ENMOIEI, (Mus. Capitol. 
4, tab. 78. p. 392, Winckelm. Opp. 4, 
113, 130, Intpp. 329.) 

MENTOR, very eminent engraver on 
silver, country uncertain, evidently flou- 
rished before the burning of the temple of 
Diana at Ephesus, in Olymp. 106.1, B. C. 
356, because several of his productions 
were consumed in this conflagration. Pliny 
says (33. 12.55,) “ Mirum aurum? celando 
inclaruisse neminem, argento multos. Ma- 
xime tamen laudatus est Mentor, de quo 
supra diximus. Quatuor paria ab ee 
omnino facta sunt: ac jam nullum exstare 
dicitur, Ephesiz Diane templi aut Capito- 
lini incendiis.¢ Varro et ereum signum 
ejus habuisse scripsit.” This passage 
throws light on another of the same author, 
to which he himself alludes :—‘ Mentori 
Capitolinus 
fuere consecrata artis ejus vasa.” (7.38. 39.) 
There is however, a difficulty connected 
with the passage first cited, which does not 
appear to have been perceived by expositors. 
Theterm “omnino,” inthe clause, ‘‘Quatuor 
paria ab eo omnino facta sunt,” seems to 
imply, that the productions in question, all 
of which perished, were the only works 
executed by this artist; but we find several 
passages of ancient writers, in which vases, 
&c., engraved by Mrntor, are mentioned 
as extant. Thus then, we must conclude, 
either that the term ‘‘ omnino,’’ should be 
understood in the sense of “ prcipue,” 
“‘ preeceeteris,” “chiefly,” “pre-eminently,” 
or that the individuals claiming to possess 
engravings of Mentor, were themselves 
mis-informed, or endeavoured to deceive 
others. Some of the passages alluded to, 
I will now adduce. Pliny himself says, 
(33. 11. 53.) “ L. Crassus orator duos 
scyphos Mentoris artificis manu czlatos 
sestertiis C. habuit. Confessus tamen est 
nunquam se his uti propter verecundiam 
ausum.” Cicero, (Verr. 4, 18, 38.) speaks 
of Verres violently taking away from a 
certain Diodorus, who lived at Lilybeum, 
“duo pocula, que Thericlea* nominaban- 
tur, Mentoris manu summo artificio facta.” 
Martial, (Epigr. 3. 41,) thus describes a 
cup engraved by Mentor, which he him- 
self had seen, 

“ Inserta phiale, Mentoris manu ducta, 

Lacerta vivit, et timetur argentum.” 


3 This reading has the support of Tolet. Voss. 


Reg. I. II. " 
4 See Ernest. Clav. Cic. v. “ Thericlea.” 
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Other passages, in which this artist and 
his productions are referred to, are the 
following,—Varronis Fragm. Agath. 261. 
Bip., Propert. 1. 14. 2, Juven. 8. 104, 
Mart. Epigr. 4. 39, 8. 50, 9. 59, 14. 91. 
None of these, however, reflects light on 
the peculiar excellencies of the engraved 
vases in question; but Propertius, (3. 7.12. 
Burm.) makes the following remark on 
the productions of Mentor, 


« Argumenta magis sunt Mentoris addita 
forme : : 
At Myos exiguum flectit acanthus iter.” 


From the name of this artist a peculiar 
species of cup is termed pevropoupyij¢ in 
Lucian Lexiph. 332. Wetst., on which pas- 
sage the Scholiast remarks, ’Aw6é Mévtopoc¢ 
Tivoc VadoWod, TOUTW KATAXYPHoapEVvOY TH 
eldee TaY ToTnpiwy: & Hoa Kai TH TVOpEVE 
peyary, éxovra Tijy haBijy, ap’ ob Kai 
eviaBn avTa KéeKAyKE. 

Meracenss I., son of CHERSIPHRO, 
noticed under the name of his father. 

Il. Architect, born at Athens, and be- 


longing to. the djpo0¢, or borough, termed | 


Xypeta; assisted in the erection of the 
temple of initiation, (reAeorfpioy,) at 
Eleusis, which was begun by Coresus. 
Both these artists lived in the age of 
Pericles. (Plut. Pericl. 13.)—Strabo as- 
signs the temple in question to Icrinus. 

Meticuus, architect, age uncertain, but 
from whom one of the Athenian market- 
places derived its name. (J. Pollux 8,10,121.} 

Merroporvs, celebrated painter, pro- 
bably born at Athens. Pliny gives the 
following narrative respecting him:— 
“ Metrodorus erat pictor, idemque philo- 
sophus, magne in utraque scientia auctori- 
tatis. Itaque cum L. Paulus devicto 
Perseo, petisset ab Atheniensibus, ut sibi 
quam probatissimum philosophum mitterent 
ad erudiendos liberos, itemque pictorem 
ad triumphum excolendum, Athenienses 
Metrodorum elegerunt, professi eundem 
in utroque desiderio prestantissimum : quod. 
ita Paulus quoque judicavit.” (35. 11. 40.) 
The victory of L. Paulus over Perseus, 
king of Macedonia, referred to in this 
passage, was obtained B. C. 168. 

Micctapes, sculptor of Chios, son of 
Mazas, and father of ANTHERMUS, oF 
rather, ARCHENEUS; must have flourished 
about Olymp. 42. See Anthermus and 
Malus. 

Miccto, painter, country uncertain; pupil 
of Zeuxis, and consequently must have 
lived about Olymp. 102. (Lucian Zeuz. 
7. T. 1. p. 845. Wetst.) 

Mico I., painter and statuary, son of one 
Phanochus, (Schol. ad Aristoph. Lysistr. 
679.) and a contemporary of PoLycNnotus, 
who flourished about Olymp. 80. - This 
artist has been noticed at great length, by 
Bottiger, (Archeol. Pict. I. p. 254—260,) 
but one opinion, which Béttiger maintains, 
that he was the father of Onaras, has 
been refuted by Thiersch, (Epoch. Art. 
Gr. II. Adnot. 59.) In ancient MSS. his 
name is sometimes written Mikwy, some- 
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times M7jkwy, sometimes Nikwy, but Mikwy 
is to be universally preferred. Varro, 
(L. L. 8. p. 129. Bip.) mentions him 
among the more ancient painters, whose 
errors were avoided by APELLES, PRoro- 
GENES, and others; and Pliny states, 
(33. 13. 56, 35. 6. 25,) that in connection 
with Po.tyenortus, he either invented some 
new colors, or employed them in his paint- 
ings on a better plan, than that previously 
adopted. Respecting his productions, an- 
cient writers have left us the subjoined 
statements :— 

1. He decorated a part of the Peecile at 
Athens, with a picture representing the 
Battle between Theseus and the Athenians on 
the one hand, and the Amazons on the other. 
This performance he was engaged by the 
public to execute, for a stipulated sum. 
(Pliny 35. 9. 35, Paus. 1. 15.2.) Respect- 
ing the painting in question, the Schol. 
Aristoph. 1. c. observes, YWoucthkn orod 
"AShvyow obrw AEyomévy Oud THY Evovoay 
yoaony, tvOa meroinkey 0 Mikwy Tov 
"Apalovwy THY paxny. iv o& Pavoxou 
vide, “ASnvaioe. 

2. He painted Theseus, a little after 
Olymp. 77. 4, when a temple was erected 
at Athens to this hero. He embellished 
one of the walls of this temple with a 
painting of the Buttle between the Amazons 
and the Athenians; a second wall was 
adorned with a painting of the Battle of the 
Centaurs and Lapithe; and there was a 
third picture, the subject of which Paus. 
(1. 17..2,) was unable to discover. It 
appears from Suidas, that Mico was as- 
sisted in the decoration of this temple by 
PotyGnotus; butif we admit the excellent 
conjecture of Reinesius, designed to restore 
this corrupted passage of Suidas to purity, 
the conjecture must be abandoned. (See 
Siebel. ad. h. l. 1, 54.) 

3. In connection with Po_yenotus, he 
adorned the temple of the Dioscori at 
Athens. The painting of Mico repre- 
sented the Colchian Expedition of Castor 
and Pollux, under the guidance of Jaso, 
or rather their return from this expedition. 
(See Paus. 1. 18. 1, and the remarks of 
Bottiger, l. c. 259, founded on Paus. 8.11.2.) 
Great care was bestowed by the artist, on 
the figures of Acastus and his horses, in 
this painting. 

4. He is mentioned as having assisted 
PaNnZNUS, in his painting of the Battle of 
Maratho, placed in the Pecile; and we 
are told, that he was accused and fined 
thirty ‘ mine,’ by the Athenians, because 
he represented the Persians as of larger 
stature than the Greeks. Sopater in 
Ataipécecty Znrnparoy, p. 340, (Ald. 
Rhett. Gr.) Mera MapaSéva Mikwy 6 
Zwypadoc Tove BapBapove ypabac peiZovc 
Tov “EMAHvwyv xpivera. Lycurg. ap. 
Harpocr. v. Mikwy, Mikwva rov ypapayra 
Ewe Tac TpLakovra prac éCnpiwoav. These 
passages shew that the words of Thiersch 
l. c. ‘ Wherefore he was sentenced is not 
declared,” require alteration. Some have 
ascribed to Mico, the figure of a Dog 
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eecompanying his Master to the Battle of 
Maratho, which is introduced in this paint- 
ing; but others contend, that this figure 
was painted by PoLtyGnotus. 

The artist, whose history we are tracing, 
appears to have excelled chiefly, in the 
figures of Horses; and in every picture, some 
figure of this kind was introduced. Simo, 
however, who has been noticed in the ar- 
ticle Demetrius I11., as eminently skilled 
in riding, censured some of the Horses of 
Mico. J. Pollux 2. 4. 12. Totro ovelwoe 
THE apadiac Mikwrte mpoonveyKev, OTL Kal 
Tac KaTW BrEpaptdac Tpoceypapey tamou 
yoaoy. This passage may be compared 
with Alan H. A. 4. 50, in which it is 
mentioned, that some asserted that this 
remark was made in relation to APELLES, 
while others understood it as applying to 
Mico. In one of his paintings, this artist 
introduced one Butes crushed with a Rock, 
so that only a part of his face was visible ; 
and this gave rise to the proverbial expres- 
sions, Botrny Mikwy éypaev,—Oarrov }} 
Bovrne, used in relation to things speedily 
accomplished. (Zenob. Prov. Cent. 1. 11. 
p- 87, Append. e Vatic. 1. 12. p. 260. 
Schott. See also Bottiger I. c. 251.) 

In addition to the art of painting, Mico 
devoted attention to statuary. This is 
evident from Paus. 6. 6. 1. KadXiq 0é 
"ASnvalw Taykpatiacry Toy avdpiayTra 
avijp ASnvaioc Mikwy trotnoey 0 Gwypadgoc. 
The victory of Callias the pancratiast, here 
referred to, was obtained in Olymp. 77. 
(Paus. 5. 9. 3,) a fact which accords with 
the date already given as to the age of the 
artist. Bottiger (1. c. 25.) accuses Pau- 
sanias of inaccuracy, and proposes to assign 
the statue of Callias to Mico III.; but 
there are many instances of artists, who 
excelled in both painting and statuary, 
(Siebel. 3, 24, Pliny 34. 8. 19. nr. 25.) 

Il. Painter distinguished from the former, 
by the epithet “ Minor,” “ the Younger.” 
(Pliny 35. 9. 35.) He was the father of 
TiMARETE, who also cultivated the art of 
painting; but his age and country are un- 
certain. Béttiger (Archeol. Pict. 1, 254,) 
strangely confounds him with Mico I. 

III. Statuary of Syracuse, son of Ni- 
crratus. At the request of the children 
of HMiero II., King of Syracuse, he made 
two statues of this monarch, which were 
placed at Olympia, the one representing 
him on horseback, and the other on foot. 
The death of Hiero took place in Olymp. 
140. 4, B. C. 215.; and as the statues in 
question were soon after this event, we can 
decide with certainty on the age of Mico. 
To this artist we should doubtless refer 
the words of Pliny (84. 8. 19,) “ Micon 
athletis spectatur.” 

Mipius, engraver of a precious stone, 
preserved in the Royal Library at Paris, 
(Clarac Descript. des Antiques du Musée 
Royal, p. 420.) 

MnasITHEUvs, Sicyonian painter, attained 
considerable reputation, (Pliny 35. 11. 40.) 

Mnasirimus, painter, age and country 
uneertain; mentioned as the son and pupil 
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of Aristonipas, and as having attained 
some eminence inhis profession. (35.11.40. ) 

MNEeEsarcuus, engraver on preciousstones, 
born in Etruria; father of Pythagoras the 
philosopher; hence he probably flourished 
about Olymp. 48. (Apul. Florid. II. p. 421. 
Vule., Diog. L. 8, 1.) and the remarks of 
expositors on the last’ passage. 

MyesicLrs, very celebrated architect, 
born a slave in the house of Pericles. By 
the command of this distinguished states- 
man, he built the magnificent vestibule of 
the Athenian Citadel, the erection of which 
occupied five successive years, B. C. 437... 
433. (Plut. Pericl. 13.) While engaged in 
this undertaking, he fell from an eminence; 
but was healed by Pericles, by the appli- 
cation of the herb pellitory, which, it was 
fabled, Minerva pointed out to Pericles in 
a dream, (Plut. 1. c., Pliny 22. 17. 20.) A 
brazen statue of him was cast by SrTipax, 
and this statue was designated ‘ Splan- 
chnoptes.’ (Pliny l. c. & 34. 8. 19.) 

Moscuio, Athenian sculptor, son of 
Adamas. In connection with his brothers, 
Dionysoporus and Lapamas, he made a 
statue of Isis, placed in the island of Delos, 
and now kept at Venice. See the authors 
referred to by Winckelm. Opp. T. 6. P. 1. 
p. 56. nr. 224. 

Musontus, architect, (Anthol. Gr. Palat. 
9. 677, T. 2. p. 238.) 


Mustius, architect, one of the friends of — 


the younger Pliny, and employed by him 
in some undertakings, (Pliny Epist. 9, 39.) 

Musus, statuary, age and country uncer- 
tain, made for the Corinthians a brazen 
statue of Jupiter, dedicated at Olympia, 
(Paus. 5. 24. 1.) 

Mutius, Roman architect, flourished in 
the first age before Christ; erected temples 
to Honor and Virtue, (Vitruv. VIII. 
Preje Sulit) 

Myacrus, statuary of Phocis, age un- 
certain, mentioned by Pliny (34. 8. 19,) as 
one of those artists, who made figures of 
Combatants at the Public Games, Armed 
Men, Huntsmen, and Men engaged in Sacri- 
ficing. Vitruvius observes respecting him, 
(III. Pref. s. 2,) that he failed to obtain 
distinction, not through a want of ability or 
industry, but through the unpropitious in- 
fluence of circumstances. In our common 
Edd. of Pliny, the term “ Myiagrus” is 
found; but ‘“ Myagrus” has the sanction 
of Reg. I., and is the term adopted by 
Vitruvius. 

Myco, engraver of a precious stone, de- 
scribed by Bracei, tab. 83. 

Mypo, painter, born at Soli in Cilicia, 
who attained considerable reputation. He 
was a pupil of Pyromacuus, (Pliny 
35. 11. 40,) and as this artist flourished in 
Olymp. 120, it is highly probable, that 
Myopo lived about Olymp. 128.—In the 
passage of Pliny referred to, Brotier has 
substituted “ Philomachi” for “ Pyromachi,” 
on the authority of some MSS., and 
Suidas v. Wpovotac, but the common 
reading has the support of Reg. I., the 
MS. whose evidence is, in most cases of 
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this kind, decisive. Reg. I. exhibits also 
«« Milo” instead of “‘ Mydo;” and it is a 
question, which of these terms should be 
preferred. , 
Myrmecives, sculptor of Miletus, (han 
V. H.1.17,) or of Athens, (Galenus iv 
Iporpextix mpoc rac Téxvac 9. T. 1. 
p- 20. Kiihn,) who in connection with 
Catuicrates II., attained eminence by his 
very minute productions. Some passages, 
which relate to these artists conjointly, are 
noticed in the article Callicrates II.; and 
in addition to them, we have Cic. Acad. 


4, 38, Varr. ZL. L. 1. 6. init., Suidas s.v. | 


et Tedoioc.—That he engraved several 
larger articles, is evident from Athen. 11. 
p- 782=T. 4. p. 215. Schw. 

Myro I., very distinguished statuary, 
and engraver on silver, lived in Olymp. 87. 


5 Pausanias styles Myro an Athenian: see 
6. 2. 1, 6. 8. 3, 6. 13. 1. The reason of this is 
satisfactorily explained by Thiersch, Epoch. Art. 

Gr. 11. Adnot. 64. i ; 

6 Theseveral Epigrams relating to this produc- 
tion, have been collected by Sonntag, (Unterhal- 
tungen fur Freunde der Alten Literatur I. p. 100.) 
The produciion itself and its history, are treated 
of by Béitiger, (Andeutungen p. 144.) and Géthe 
(Ober Kunst. und. Alterthum It. p. 1.) 

7 This figure of a ‘ Discobolos,’ or person throw- 
ing a quoit,’ is thus adverted to by Quintilian 
2. 13:—** Expedit sepe mutare ex illo constituto 
traditoque ordine aliqua, et interim decet, ut in 
statuis atque picturis videmus variari habitus, 
vultus, status. Nam recti quidem corporis vel 
minima gratia est. Nempe enim adversa sit 
facies, et demissa brachia, et juncti pedes, et a 
summis ad ima rigens opus: flexus ille, et ut sic 
dixerim, motus, dat actum quendam efiictis. Ideo 
nec ad unum modum formate manus, et in vultu 
mille species. Cursum habent quedam et impe- 
tum, sedent alia vel incumbunt; nuda hee, 
illa velata sunt; quedam mista ex utroque. 
Quid tam distortum atque elaboratum, quam 
est ille Discobolos Myronis? Si quis tamen 
ut parum rectum improbet opus, nomne is ab 
intellectu artis abfuerit, in qua vel precipue lau- 
dabilis est ila ipsa novitas ac difficultas'” The 
production in question is noticed also by Lucian, 
Philops. 18. 'T. 3. p. 45. Méy roy duoKed- 
ora, Hv 0 éyw, pus TOY EmiKeKUPOTa Kara 
TO OXijpa THC Apecewc, ATETTPAappevoY sic 
Tov OicKopopoy, npspa OKhACoYTA TH ETEDYY, 
ourdra Evvavactnoopévep meta Tic Bodie ; 
ovK EKELVOY, 7) O OC, ETEL KAL Mipovocépywy 
ty Kal Touro éoTwy, 6 OroKoddog Oy Aéyete. 
Several imitations of this statue are enumerated 
by Miller, Amalth. 3, 343. 

8 This statue of Perseus is adverted to also by 
Paus.1. 23.8. Ev 79 ’ASnvaiwy ’ Axcpo7roXe 
Seacdpevoc olla kai Mipwrog Iepoea rd 
ie Médovoay épyor eipyaopéivoy. 

9 See Béttiger Andeut. 147. 

10 [ have separated the words ‘“‘ pentathlos,” 
“« pancratiastas,” by a comma, though by editors 
in general no stop has been introduced between 
them. As the sentence now stands, the adj. 
“* Delphicos” may be referred either to ‘ pen- 
tathlos” only, or to both terms conjointly. What 
meaning can be assignea to ‘ pentathli pancrati- 
aste,”’ | really cannot perceive. : 

1 Respecting that statue of Hercules, which 
stood in the eleventh division of the city of Rome, 
see P. Victor. Descr. Urb. Rom. Other figures 
of this hero were made by MyRo, as we learn 
from Cic. Verr. 4.3, Strabo 14. p. 637. : 

2 This sentence is found in most MSS., in the 
following very corrupt form:—“ Fecit et cicade 
monumentum ex locust carnibus, sicut siserna 
significat.”” The true reading I have deduced 
from Reg. I., in which, however, the word 
‘“‘carminibus” is contracted into “ caribus,”— 
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Pliny has the following passage re- 
specting him, (34. 8. 19.) “ Myronem 
Eleutheris® natum, et ipsum Ageladz 
discipulum, bucula maxime nobilitavit, cele- 
bratis versibus laudata,®° quando alieno 
plerique ingenio magis quam suo commen- 
dantur. Fecit et Canem, et Discobolon,’ et 
Persea,’ et Pristas,® et Satyrum admirantem 
Tibias, et Minervam, Delphicos Pentatiilos, 
Pancratiastas,!° Herculem: etiam, qui est 
apud Circum Maximum in ede Pompeii 
Magni. Fecisse et Cicade monumentum 
ac Locuste carminibus suis Erinna signifi- 
cat.2 Fecit et Apollinem, quem a triumyiro 
Antonio sublatum restituit Ephesiis Divus 
Augustus, admonitus in quiete. Primus 


| hic multiplicasse veritatem? videtur, nume- 


| rosior+ in arte, quam Polycletus in? symme- 


| tria diligentior: et ipse tamen corporum 


| acireumstance which may partly account for the 








corrnptions of other MSS.—The statement, which 
Pliny here advances, exposes him to the charge 
of inaccuracy and inattention, nor is it possible to 
institute any defence against this charge. This 
has been already shewn by Harduin, and by 
Heyne, (Prisc. Art. Opp. ex Epigr. Illustr. 118,) 
and it is unaccountable, that Meyer, (Hist. Art. 
Gr. 1, 73.) has not even adverted to their re- 
marks. In Anthol. Gr. Palat. 7.190, we have the 
following Epigram ascribed to Anyta:— 


"Akpid. TE Kar Gpovpay anoddw Kai 
pvokoire 
Térriye Evvdov TipPBoy érevée Mupw, 
Tlapséviov ordéaca Kopa daxpu* dicod 
yap avrae 
Tlaiyve 6 dvorreSie wyer’ Exwy ’Atoac. 
No one, who attentively peruses this Epigram, 
can fail to perceive that it does not relateto Myro 
the statuary, but to some virgin designated Myro, 
the influence of whose charms was frequently 
fatal. The meaning of Hrinna, then, if she was 
the author of this poem, has been obviously mis- 


taken or perverted by Pliny; nor did thishistorian 
perceive another inconsistency involved in his 


| Statement, that Zrinna, who was a contemporary 


of Sappho and Anacreo, should compose verses in 
relation to a work of Myro, who flourished in 
Olymp. 87. Winckelmann, indeed, (Opp. 6. P.1. 
Pp. 65, 7. p. 148.) endeavours to prove from the re- 
mark of Pliny, that MyrRo lived in the same age 
as Anacreo and Erinna; but thearguments, which 
he adduces, are inconclusive and futile. ’ I will 
only add that it is highly improbable that Myro, 
who whenever he condescended to trifles, did so 
in a manner worthy of his talents, should ever 
have descended so low as the statement of 
Pliny implies. 

31 have given “ multiplicasse veritatem,” on 
the authority of Reg. I. and Colbert., instead of 
the common reading, “‘multiplicasse varietatem,”’ 
areading which has never been satisfactorily ex- 
plained. The interpretation proposed by Meyer, 
ad Winckelm. Opp. 7, 151, 18 very inapposite: 


| ‘* The various objects, which Myro accomplished 


in the most diversified and artist-like manner.” 
The explanation of Winckelm. Opp. 7. 151, is 
equally unsatisfactory. How aed preferable, 
then, the reading, ‘‘ multiplicasse veritatem,” to 
be understood of the varied developement of na- 
ture in his productions,—a developement far more 
extensive and various than any precediug artist 
had attempted? See Béttiger Andeut. 132. 

4 Two explanations of the word “‘ numerosior” 
have been proposed. Some, as Winckelm. Opp. 

. 6. P. Ll. p. 67, T. 7. p. 151, and Thiersch, 
Epoch. 11. Adnot. 55, understand it of the excel- 
lent symmetry of the figures of Myro; while 
others, as Béttiger, Andeut. 132, and Meyer, ad 
Winckelm. T. 6. P. 2. p. 119, explain it as referring 
to the larger number of his productions, and the 
variety cep ed in them, thus making it illus- 
trative and confirmatory of the preceding clause. 
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tenus curiosus, animi sensum non expres- 
sisse, capillum quoque et pubem non 
emendatius fecisse, quam rudis antiquitas 
instituisset.” In another passage Pliny 
mentions, that in casting his statues, Myro 
made use of Delian brass, (34. 2. 5.) But 
Wwe must adduce passages from other 
authors, in which the peculiar excellencies 
of this artist are referred to; omitting all 
those, in which he is merely noticed ina 
general manner, as a sculptor of eminent 
ability. Cicero says, (Brut. 18, 70,) 
“‘Nondum Myronis opera satis ad veritatem 
adducta, jam tamen que non dubites pulchra 
dicere.” Quintilian, (12. 10,) characterises 
his productions in the following terms: — 
“ Molliora operibus Callonis, Hegesiz, et 
Calamidis.” Ovid, (A. Am. 3. 219,) 
apples to him the epithet ‘“ operosus,’’—an 
epithet satisfactorily explained by Béttiger, 
Andeut. 134.; and Auct. ad Her. (4. 6,) 
mentions that he peculiarly excelled in the 
heads of his statues. In two contests, 
however, this artist, though justly distin- 
guished, was conquered by PyrHacoras 
of Rhegium. 

It is now requisite to notice those pro- 
ductions, which are not included by Pliny, 

in the passage above cited :— 

' 1. Statues of Jupiter, Minerva, and Her- 
cules, placed at first, in the island of Samos, 
and thus noticed by Strabo XIV. p. 637. 
(Ev rm “Heaiw) tpia Mipwroc tpya 
Kohoootkd lOpupéva emi pac Bacewc: a wpe 
piv “Avtoviue, avidne O& TAY 6 YeBa- 
ordc Katoap tic tH abryy Bacw ra ovo, 
THY ASnvav kai roy “Hpakdéa: roy O& Aia 
£(¢ TO KareTWALOV METHVEY KE, KATACKEVATAC 
aut vatoKoy. 

2. Statue of Bacchus, dedicated by Sylla, 
in the grove of Mount Helico. Paus. 
9. 30. 1. To 0& dyadpa avidnce DiAAAC 
Tov Avovicov 76 dpSoy, Epyoyv TOU Mipwyroe, 
Séac paduora déoy peta ye TOv ASHvyow 
"Epeyséa’ avédyxe Oé ovK otkodev, ‘Opyopme- 
viouc d& abedopevoe Tove Muviac. ‘To this 
statue of Bacchus, we should in all proba- 
bility refer an Epigram, in Anthol. Gr. 
4. 12. 257. (Append. Anthol. Palat. 2, 703.) 
It has been briefly adverted to also, in the 
article Lysippus. 

3. Statue of Hercules, to be carefully 
distinguished from that placed at Rome, 
near the Circus Maximus. It is mentioned 
by Cicero, (Verr. 4. 3. 5,) as the property 
of one Heius, a Mamertine, and as having 
been forcibly taken from him by Verres. 

4, Brazen statue of Apollo, on the thigh 
of which the name of Myro was written in 
small silver-letters. This production was 
consecrated by Publius Scipio in the 
sacred temple of A‘sculapius, whence it 


In this interpretation I fully concur, as the only 
one admissible; for the former renders the remark 
of Pliny at variance with his previous statements 
respecting POLY CLETUS, and attributes, to Myro 
that very excellence, which is afterwards ascribed 
to POLYCLETOS in contra-distinction from him. 
Another consideration is, that Pliny, soon after- 
wards, when speaking of LySIPPUS, observes, 
«‘ Non habet Latinum nomen symmeiria ;’’ but if 
we understand “ numerosus,” of excellence of 
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was forcibly removed by Verres. (Cie. 
Verr. 4, 43. 93.) 

5. Wooden figure of Hecate, represented 
not with three bodies and heads, as in some 
other instances, but with one only; dedicated 
in the island of A‘gina. (Paus. 2. 30. 2.) 

6. Statue of Zadas, celebrated Lacedx- 
monian runner, mentioned in an Epigram in 
Anthol. Palat. 2,640. and in Anecd. Hemsterh. 
1,268. It is uncertain, whether the statue 
of this individual, seen by Pausanias at 
Argos, in the temple of Apollo Lycius, 
(2. 19. 6,) was that made by Myro. 

7. Two statues of Lycinus, a Lacede- 
monian, who conquered in the chariot-race 
at the Olympic Games. ‘These statues 
were fixed at Olympia, (Paus. 6. 2. 1.) 

8. Statue of Timanthes of Cleon, pan- 
cratiast, (6. 8. 3.) : 

9. Statue of one Philippus of Pallene, 
who conquered in a juvenile pugilistic 
combat, (Pliny ibid.) 

10. Statue of Chionis, a Lacedemonian, 
another victor at the Olympic Games, 
made soon after his death, (Paus. 6. 18.1.) 

Il. Statue of Erechtheus, described by 
Paus. 9. 30. 1. 

12. Marble-statue, representing an old 
Woman intoxicated, placed at Smyrna, and 
very greatly admired, (Pliny 36. 5. 4.) 

Passing from the figures of men, to those 
of irrational animals, we must mention, in 
addition to the Hezfer previously uoticed, 
four Cows or Oxen, which were placed by 
Augustus in the portico of the temple of 
Apollo on the Palatine Mount, A.U.C. 726. 
Thus Propertius says, (2. 23. 7. Burm.) 


« Atque aram circumsteterant armenta 
Myronis, 
Quatuor artificis vivida signa boves.” 


The figure of a Bull-calf, made by him, is 
thus described by TYatian, adv. Gree. 54. 
p- 117. Worth, Tedé kai 77 Mipwvoe 
ETLOTHNY ToLnoavTos poaxov, emi O& 
avrov Nixyy, ore ryv “Aynvopoc apracag 
Svyatéipa, porxeiac Kal axkpaciac BpaBeioy 
amrnvéiyKaro. ; 

An engraving executed by Myro, is 
noticed by Martial, (Epigr. 6. 92,) in the 
following lines, 


“ Celatus tibi cum sit, Ammiane, 
Serpens in patera Myronis arte, 
Vaticana bibis? bibis venenum.” 


The artist before us is said by Petronius 
Sat. 88, to have died in extreme poverty: 
“ Myron, qui pene hominum animos fera- 
rumque ere expresserat, non invenit here- 
dem.” He left a son of the name of 
Lycius, not unworthy of so distinguished 
a father. 


proportions, can it be said that there is no Latin 


word equivalent to the Greek ovuppeTtpia? A 
third argument in favor of the interpretation, for 
which we contend, is that Pliny 1n another pas- 
sage, (35. 11. 40,) rightly adduced by Meyer, 
says, ‘ lpse diligentior quam numerosior.” _ 

5 The common reading is “ Polycletus et in;” 
I have expunged the conjunction, because the 
words “ in symmetria diligentior” evidently 
refer to PoLYCLETUS. Lanzi proposed to insert 
“‘qui;” Zhiersch to change ‘‘ in” to “is.” 
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Myro II., sculptor, age and country 
uncertain. His name is inscribed on the 
figure of a head in the Villa Corsint. 

Myrro, engraver of a precious stone, 
described by Bracci, tab. 85. 

Mys, engraver on silver, country uncer- 
tain. According to the statements of 
Paus. (1. 28. 2,) he must have been a 
contemporary of Puipras, about Olymp. 84, 
B. C. 444, and he must have lived to the 
time of Parruasius, Olymp. 96. B.C. 396. 
The passage in question is, “Aya\ya 
"ASnvac yadkoty azd Myowy rev é¢ 
MapaSéva aroBdavrwy, réxvy Pedtov- 
Kal ot THY ext THE domioc AaTistay 7pdC 
Keyratpouc, kai doa ada éoriy éretpya- 
opéva éyouot Topevoa Miv: 7@ dé Movi 
Taura Te Kai Ta AoiTAa THY Epywy Wappa- 
cy karaypawvat Tov Edjvopoc. None of 
the philologists, who have adverted to this 
passage, excepting only Odofr. Miiller, 
(Minerv. Pol. Sacr. 18.) has perceived 
the anachronism, which it involves; for 
how can we reconcile the statement, 
that Parruasius assisted Puipias about 
Olymp. 84, with the acknowledged fact, 
that the father of Parruastius flourished 
in Olymp. 90.? There can be little doubt, 
that the last clause of the above passage is 
a weak and incorrect remark; and the 
origin of it, may, I think, be satisfactorily 
traced. There exists an Epigram in Athen. 
XI. p. 782=4, 215. Schw. in which Mys 
is said to have been assisted by PERAsIus, 
oras some write, ParRHASIUs, in engraving 
acup designed to represent the destruction 
of Troy: 

Tpdppara Wnpaciow, rexyva Mvog: éppi 

0& Epyov 
"TKiov aizevdc, dv thoy Aiaxida 


In these verses, Jacobs (Evxercit. Crit. 
2, 152,) proposes, chiefly on the authority 
of Paus., to alter Iinpaciouo to Wappacioro, 


NAU 


AUCERUS, statuary, country and 

age uncertain. Pliny says of him, 

(34. 8. 19,) “ Luctatorem anhelantem fecit.” 
NavucyDEs, statuary, born at Argos, 
(Paus. 6. 1. 2,) and who flourished in 
Olymp. 95. (Pliny 34. 8. 19. See also 
Thiersch, Epoch. Art. Gr. 3. Adnot. 85.)— 
He was the son of Motho, (Paus. 2.22.8.) 
and brother and instructer of the younger 
Potycietus of Argos. The last parti- 
cular is evident from Paus. 2. 22. 8, To 
piv Ilovwerrog ézroinos, 70 O& adedgoc 
TloAvkAcirov® Naveidne MéSwvoc, and 
from 6. 6. 1, TWodtKcnetroe 6& "Apyéioc, 
ody 6 THC “Hpac ro dyadpa rounoac, 
pasnrije Ot Navktodovc, x. t. . Pliny in 
the passage already mentioned, notices 


6 Some Edd. have IepuxAeirov, but Iodv- 
K\elrov is supported by Codd. Vindob. and two 
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and in this conjecture Schweigheuser con- 
curs. Neither of these critics, however, 
has proved that IInpdowe is the Ionic 
form of Ilappdovoc, nor has it ever been 
shewn that the Ionic dialect could properly 
have place in this passage. To suppose, 
then, that a name so familiar as Tlappdovoc 
should ever be corrupted to IInpdouoe, is 
contrary to all probability. The most 
reasonable conclusion, which we can form, 
is, that the statement of Pausanias above 
mentioned, is erroneous; and that as he 
learned from this Epigram that a certain 
Prrasius decorated the productions of 
Mys, he confounded him with Parruastius, 
the celebrated painter, who certainly could 
not have assisted Puipias and Mys.— 
The conjecture of Miiller, designed to 
relieve the difficulty of the passage of 
Paus., cannot be admitted. He supposes 
that the shield mentioned in it, was en- 
graved thirty years after the statue itself 
was made; and thus he would obviate the 
inference, which the passage seems to 
suggest, that Mys was a contemporary of 
Purpias, and would remove the difficulty 
connected with supposing him a contem- 
porary of Parruasius. But it is not 
credible that such a work as the statue of 
Minerva in question, should have been at 
the first left imperfect; and the very pro- 
noun ot, equivalent to ad’r@, must be 
referred to Purpias, and must imply that 
this artist and Mys lived in the same period. 
Mys was universally esteemed one of the 
best engravers,—a circumstance evident 
from Pliny 33, 12. 55, Propert. 3. 7. 14. 
ed. Burm., JJartial 8. 33. 50, 14. 93, 
Stat. Silv. 1. 3. 50. The first of these 
writers mentions a figure of Silenus, and 
several figures of Cupid, engraved by him, 
which were placed by him in the temple of 
Minerva Lindia, in the island of Rhodes. 
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three of his productions,—a statue of 
Mercury, a figure of a Man throwing the 
Discus or Quoit, and a figure of a Man 
engaged in Immolating a Ram. Other pro- 
ductions of his are enumerated by Paus., 
and in particular, a statue of Hebe made of 
ivory and gold, which was placed next to 
the celebrated statue of Juno in the 
Herzum near Mycenz, made by the elder 
PotycLetus, which had been removed 
before the age of Paus., and a brazen 
statue of Hecate, which was fixed at Argos. 
(2) 17. 5,2) 92. 8.) | NaveyvpEes made 
also a brazen statue of Erinna of Lesbos, 
( Tatian adv. Gr. 51. p. 113. Worth,) and 
executed figures of several Combatants at 
the Public Games, the most approved of 


| which were two statues of Chimo the 


very excellent Parisian MSS., and is approved by 
Bekker, and by Thiersch, (Epoch. 3. Adnot. 86.) 
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Argive, one placed in Olympia, the other 
at Argos, whence it was afterwards re- 
moved to Rome, and fixed in the Temple 
of Peace, (Paus. 6. 9. 1.) Two other 
statues made by him are distinctly men- 
tioned, one of Baucides of Trezene,(6.8.3.) 
and one of Hucles of Rhodes, (6. 6.1.) He 
instructed not only his brother PoLycLetus, 
but likewise Atypus of Sicyo, (6. 1.2.) 
NEALCES, painter, country uncertain, 
contemporary of Aratus, must therefore 
have flourished about Olymp. 133. 4. 


B. C. 245. Plutarch, (Arat. 13,) expressly | 


states, that he was highly beloved by 
Aratus, and prevailed on him to save from 
destruction the painting of MELanruius 
and_ his assistants, which represented A7ri- 


stratus standing on a Chariot, Exurpéwavroc 

ovy tov “Aparov, diunerdey 6 Nead«ne Tor | 
‘Aptorparoy, cic O& THY Ywpay goiriKa | 
plovoy évéypaberv, ado 0 obdev érdhpyce | 


mapaBaretv. Some of the productions of 


this artist are stated by Pliny, in the sub- | 


joined passages :—‘“ Nealces pinxit Venerem, 


ingeniosus et solers in arte: siquidem cum | 


prelium navale Aigyptiorum et Persarum 
pinxisset, quod in Nilo, cujus aqua est 
mari similis, factumm volebat intelligi, argu- 





mento declaravit, quod arte non poterat. | 


Asellum enim in littore bibentem pinxit et 
crocodilum ei insidiantem.” (35. 11. 40.) 
“ Similis et Nealeem successus in spuma 


equi, spongia impacta, secutus dicitur, cum | 


pingeret poppyzonta retinentem equum,’’7 
(35. 10. 36.) A statement similar to the 


last here cited, is made by Valerius Mazi- | 


mus, (8. 11. extern. 7.) and by Plutarch 
(Fortun. 7, 307. Hutt.) respecting some 
painter, whose name is not mentioned. 
The artist before us had a daughter named 
ALEXANDRIA, who cultivated painting with 
success, (Didymus ap. Clem. Alex. Strom. 
4. p. 381.) and he was assisted in preparing 
his colors by Ertconus, who afterwards 
attained considerable eminence as a painter, 
and was the instructer of the celebrated 
Pastas, (Pliny 35. 11. 40.) 

NEARCHUS, painter, age and country un- 


certain; father and instructer of Arisra- | 


RETE, who made a portrait of Asculapius, 
(35. 11. 40.) 
NEocLES, painter, age and country un- 


certain, tutor of XENo of Sicyo, whom | 


Pliny (35. 11. 40,) mentions as an artist of 
ability and reputation. 


NERO, artist, adverted to in the following | é 
| rity of the Chronicon Alexandrinum, which 


passage of Epiphanius, given by Salmasius 
FEizerc. Plin. 142. ed. Trag. Kai 6 piv 
Nepwviavdoe (opdpayoog) mucpoe éoTe TY) 
elder Thd0pa VAWpiCwY, OvELonC Kal OTIAB WY. 
——"AlXot 68 Gact Népwvad riva reyvirny 
TOY TahaOy mivapoTroLOY, ELTouY husoup- 
yov, Egeupely Toy AvayKaLoTaToy ojpapayooy 
Kat ék ToUTOV Nepwrviavoy Kadéiovat. 

Nesgas, painter of Thasos, whom some 
stated to have been an instructer of 
APELLES. (Pliny 35. 9. 36.) flourished 
about Olymp. 79. See Zeuzis. 

Nessus, painter of considerable reputa- 


7 This passage is cited and commented on, 
under the article Protogenes. 
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tion, age and country uncertain, son of 
Hasrro, (Pliny 35. 11. 40.) : 

Nestor, engraver on precious stones, 
(Ephem. Liter. Jenens.1825.nr. 193. p. 100.) 

NEvANTUS, coiner, lived in Crete; name 
inscribed ona coin representing the city Cy- 
donia, (Mionnet Descr. des Médailles 1, 271.) 

Nexaris, architect, age and country un- 
certain, known only as having written a 
treatise on the Rules of Symmetry, ( Vitruv. 
VII. Pref. s. 14.) 

NIcANDER, engraver on precious stones ; 
gem engraved by him, with the figure of 
Julia, daughter of Titus, described by 
Bracci 2, tab. 86. 

Nicanor, painter of Paros, mentioned 
by Pliny (35. 11. 39,) as one of those, who 
practised enamelling before ARISTIDES: — 
* Sed aliquanto vetustiores encauste pic- 
ture exstitere, ut Polygnoti et Nicanoris 
et Arcesilai Pariorum.” It is very pro- 
bable from the manner, in which Pliny 
associates Nicanork with PoLyGNotus, 
that these artists were contemporaries ; 
and we know that the latter flourished 
about Olymp. 80. See Arcesilaus II. 

Nic@ARcHus, painter, age and country 
uncertain. Pliny briefly mentions his pro- 
ductions, in the remark, “ Pinxit Venerem 
inter Giratias et Cupidines, Herculemque 
tristem insanie peenitentia,” (35. 11. 40.) 

NICEPHORUS, engraver on preczous stones, 
(Clarac Deser. des Antiques du Musée 
Royal p. 121.) 

Niceratus, Athenian statuary, son of 
Euctemo, ( Tatian c. Graecos 53. p. 115. 
Worth.) That he flourished in the age of 
Alcibiades, that is, in Olymp. 90. B.C.420, 
is probable from Pliny 34. 8.19. “Niceratus 
omnia que ceteri aggressus representavit 
Alcibiadem lampadeque accensa matrem 
ejus Demaraten sacrificantem.’ A little 
before, Pliny had noticed a statue of 
isculapius and one of the goddess of 
Health, made by NicEratus, and placed 


| in the temple of Concord at Rome. Tatian 


(62. p. 114,) mentions the figures of 
Telesilla and Glaucippe, formed by him, 
in respect to the latter of whom Tatian 
observes, i) ékinoey édépayra. It is the 
decided opinion of critics, (see Harduin 
ad Plin. 2, 113.) that the female styled by 
Tatian Glaucippe, was the same person 
as Alcippe mentioned by Pliny 7. 3, as 
having brought forth an elephant; but it 
would be erroneous to infer, on the autho- 


states that this prodigy happened in the 
reign of Vespasian, that the artist before 
us flourished in the first century after 
Christ. Had Nicrratus flourished in the 
time of Vespasian, he could not have been 
noticed by Pliny,—a position, which in 
another place, I shall be able fully to 
establish. é 

Niceros, Theban painter, son and pupil 
of ArisTipEs, and brother of Aristo, 
(Pliny 35. 10. 36.) evidently flourished 
about Olymp. 114. 

Nictras, very celebrated painter, son of 
Nicomedes, and born at Athens, (Paus. 
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3. 19. 4.) The statement of Pliny, that 
he assisted PRAXITELES in beautifying 
some of his statues, (see the passage after- 
wards cited, and Jntpp. ad Winckelm. 
6, 2, 181.) seems to imply, that he flou- 
rished about Olymp. 104. (Pliny 34.8. 19.) 
There are, however, two considerations, 
which prevent us from embracing this con- 
clusion, as certain and indisputable. In 
the first place, Pliny mentions, (35. 11. 40,) 
that Nictas was a pupil of ANntTIpoTUs, 
who was instructed in the art of painting 
- by Hururanor; and as Pliny twice asserts 
that EupHranor flourished in Olymp. 104, 
the very period in which PRAXITELES was 
distinguished as a statuary, the question 
arises, how a painter, who if the second in 
the line of tuition from HurHranor, must 
have lived about Olymp. 117, could have 
assisted PRaXITELES in the decoration of 
his productions? (Meyer Hist. Art. 1, 168.) 
The three artists in question must, ac- 
cording to Pliny 35. 11. 40, be arranged 
as follows :— 


Evruranor, Olymp. 104. 
ANTiIpotus, Olymp. 111. 
Nictas, ...... Olymp. 117. 


The second difficulty is presented by Plu- 
tarch, who in his treatise against the 
Epicurean Philosophy, (10. 469. R.) men- 
tions, that Nicras refused to sell one of 
his paintings to Ptolemy, king of Aigypt. 
Now Ptolemy I. was advanced to the 
throne of AXgypt, in Olymp. 118. 3, 
B. C. 306.; and it cannot escape the 
observation of any one, how well this date 
accords with the arrangement of the three 
artists, EupHRANoR, ANTIDOTUS, and 
Nictas, just proposed. The account given 
by Pliny in the passage referred to, re- 
specting Attalus I., king of Pergamus, is 
evidently incorrect, because this monarch 


did not begin to reign until nearly 100) 


years after the period in question. The 


inaccuracy of Pliny, in his statement, has | 


been rightly commented on by Perizonius, 
ad Ailian. V. H. 3, 3. 

The observations, which have just been 
offered, must at the least convince us, of 
the necessity of proceeding with caution, 
in determining the age of Nicias; but 
there is one remark of Pliny, not yet 
adduced, which will conduct us to a satis- 
factory conclusion, though it may seem at 
first only to involve perplexity. When 
referring to the productions of Nrcias, he 


8 The passage referred to, is 35.4.10. “ Divus 
Augustus in Curia, quam in Comitio consecrabat, 
duas tabulas impressit parieti: Wemeam sedentem 
supra leonem, palmigeram ipsam, adstante cum 
baculo sene, cujus supra caput tabula bige de- 
pendet. Nicias scripsit se inussisse; tali enim 
usus est verbo.” 

9 Respecting this picture, Pausanias remarks, 
(3. 19. 4.) To Tov Yakivgou dyadpa éxov 
2 ay , A « t 
coTly On yévera. Nuxiag d& 6 Nucopiove 

fo a7 Ww ? ‘ € ~ 
Epioowe Oh Te éypavev avrody wpdior, 

‘ \ , , u 

Tov ext Yakivow eyopevoy ’Améh\AwVoE 

e ty . - 7 - 
PUTA UTOOHMaAWYwWY. A painting of Hyacin- 
thus, executed by some artist, whose uame is nol 
elven, 1s described by Philostr. 1. 24. 
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says, “‘ Non satis discernitur, alium eodem 
nomine, an hune eundem quidam faciant 
Olympiade centesima secunda.” These 
words have led me to embrace the opinion, 
that there were two distinct artists of the 
name of Nictas, though Phny, with a 
degree of negligence not universal to him, 
has omitted accurately to distinguish them ; 
and this opinion derives support from the 
circumstance, that the remark just adduced, 
immediately follows that, in which Pliny 
adverts to Nicras, as having beautified the 
statue of PraxirELes. The two artists, 
may, in all probability, be thus distin- 
guished :— 

I. The elder Nicias flourished with 
PRAXITELES, in Olymp. 104, and assisted 
him in the decoration of some of his 
paintings ;— 

II. The younger Nictas, son of Nico- 
medes, and taught by ANrTIporus the 
pupil of EupHranor, began to practise his 
art about Olymp. 112. One of his pro- 
ductions was a painting illustrative of 
Homer’s Account of the Infernal Regions, 
which he refused to sell to Ptolemy L., 
who ascended the throne of A%gypt in 
Olymp. 118. 

To the latter of these artists, all the 
passages, which I am about to adduce, seem 
to refer; nor can a different supposition be 
admitted, unless it can be shewn, that the 
Nicras, who assisted PRAxXITELES, could 
have been a pupil of Antiporus and a 
contemporary of Ptolemy. Pliny says 
(35. 11. 40.) “ Euphranoris discipulus 
Antidotus maxime inclaruit discipulo Nicia 
Atheniensi, qui diligentissime pinxit Mu- 
heres, lumen et umbras custodivit, atque 
ut eminerent e tabulis picture maxime 
curavit. Opera ejus, Nemea advecta ex 
Asia Romam a Silano, quam in Curia 
diximus® positam: item Liber Pater in 
wde Concordiz, Hyacinthus,? quem Czsar 
Augustus delectatus eo secum deportavit 
Alexandria capta, et ob id Tiberius Cesar 
in templo ejus dicavit tabulam, et Diana. 
Ephesi vero est Megabyzi sacerdotis Ephe- 
sie Diane sepulchrum: Athenis INecro- 
mantia Homeri: hance vendere Attalo!® 
regi noluit talentis sexaginta, potiusque 
patrice sue donavit, abundans opibus. Fecit 
et grandes picturas, in quibus sunt Calypso 
et Io et Andromeda: Alexander quoque in 
Pompeii porticibus priecellens, et Calypso 
sedens. Huie quidem adscribuntur guadru- 
pedes: prosperrime canes expressit. Hic 


10 Pliny should rather have said Ptolemy I., as 
we have already shewn. The words of Pausa- 
nias respecting this production, are as follows, 
Ot dutoypapovyTec otTwE ayovrar Ty Th 
SavorTynriTovepywrv, wore Nukiay ypapovTa 

A i Lng , 2 a 
THY Nexviay épwrayv wohdaKug Tove otkE- 
Tae, él HptoTHKe. Iroemaiov de Tov Pact- 
Ewe E€HKovTa TaddayvTa THe ypadne cuy- 
Tedeadeione wippavToc ait, pn haBeEiy 
poe aroddcsa. 7b gpyov. ‘The intense 
application of Nicias to his paintings, here 
noticed by Pausanias, is mentionea also by 
Plutarch, 11 his Inquiry into the Propriety of 
Entrustiny the Government of a State to an Aged 

Wan, 9, 142. R. and by lian V. 7. 3, 31. 
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est Nicias, de quo dicebat Praxiteles, in- 
terrogatus que maxime opera sua probaret 
in marmoribus, quibus Nicias manum ad- 
movisset; tantum circumlitioni ejus tribue- 
bat. Non satis discernitur,”’ &c. 

Another production of the artist before 
us, was seen by Pausanias, in the city 
Tritea in Achaia, and is thus described by 
him, (7. 22. 4.) Ipiy 7 é¢ ray modu 
(Tpiraay) sicehdeiv, pyija tore hevKod 
AiSov Séac Kai éc Ta GANa Aétoy, Kat ovK 
HkioTa imi Talc ypagaic, at eioww imi ToU 
Tapov, TExYN Nuxiov’ Spdvoc Te EhEpayToc, 
Kai yuv) véa kat eidoug eb Exovoa emt THO 
Spdvm, Yepamava dé abty mapésoTnKe 
oKLddLoy Pépovoa’ Kai veavioxog dpJ0¢ OvK 
txwv mw yéverd gore yiT@va évdeddKwe 
kai yAaptoa éwit@ XiTOVL poLviKi}y, Tapa 
O& avroy oikéTNG AkoyTLa ExwY éoTi Kal 
dye Kovac émiTndsiac InpEvovowy avIpw- 
Tou. TUYéoTat piv HON Ta OvOomaTa ab’Toy 
ovK elyomey® TagHvat O& dyOpa Kai yvvaica 
év Kom TapioTaTo dmacw EiKacety. 

The opinion of Nictas, as to the choice 
of subjects in painting, is stated by Deme- 
trius Phalereus, (Elocut. 76.) Nuxiag 6 
Zwypapoc kai TovTO evSv¢ Eheyev eivat THS 
ypagucijc TEXVIC Ov puKpoY mEpoc, TO ha~ 
Bovra Urynv ebpeyesn ypagev, Kat p21) 
KaTakeppatigey THY TEXYNY ELC puLKpa" 
oiov dpvisia 7) dvSn. aN tmropaxiac 
kai vaupaxiac, tvSa moda piv oXHpaTa 
OelZevey ay Tic immu, TOY piy SeovTwr, 
roy O& avSicrapévwy, d\dkwy 6 OKda- 
Zovrwy* moddove Ot AkovTiZovrac, 7ohhovE 
6 KaTaTintovTac TOY imTéwY, BETO yap 
kat THY VmOSEow avTIY pépoe Elva THC 
Zwypagucne Téxvnc, WorEp TOVE piSoug 
TOY ToLnToyY. 

Nictas is said to have been the first 
artist, who used burnt ochre in his paint- 
ings,—a substance which he accidentally 
discovered, (Pliny 35.6.20.) He instructed 
OmpHaLio, who was at the first his slave, 
and was ardently loved by him, (Paus. 
4, 31. 9.) His remains were interred at 
Athens, in the road leading to the Academy, 
(1. 29. 15.) 

Nico, architect and geometrician, father 
of Galen, who lived in the beginning of 
the second age after Christ, (Suidas v. 
Tadnvoc.) 

Nicopamus, statuary, born at Mznalus 
in Arcadia. That he flourished about 
Olymp. 90, seems highly probable from 
the statement of Paus. (5.6.1,) that he 
made a statue of Androsthenes the Pancra- 
tiast; for Thucydides (5. 49,) informs us, 
that Androsthenes, who was twice a victor 
at the Olympic Games, obtained his first 
triumph in Olymp. 90. ’Od\dpma 0 tyévero 
Tov Jépouc ToUTOU, oic Avdpoosévync Akpac 
maykpatiov TO Tp@roy évica. In addition 
to the production just mentioned, Nico- 
DAMUS made a brazen statue of Minerva, 
which was dedicated at Olympia by the 
Eleans, (Paus. 5. 26. 5.) and a statue of 
Hercules as a youth, killing with his arrows 
the Nemean lion, which was presented 
at Olympia, by Hippotio of Tarentum, 
(10. 25. 4.) Respecting the former of 
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these works, Paus. says, “Horne kpavoc 
émucempévyn, Kat aiyida évoeducuia. Nico- 
DAMuS made likewise statues of Antiochus 
and Damozenidas, two combatants at the 
Public Games, (6. 3. 4,—6. 6. 1.) 

NicoLaus, see Crito. 

Nicomacuus I., painter, mentioned by 
ancient authors, as one of the most eminent 
artists, (Plutarch Mulier. Virt. 8, 264, Vit. 
Timol. 36, Cic. Brut.18, 70.) The period 
in which he flourished, can be ascertained, 
with considerable exactness, from several 
particulars. He was a contemporary of 
Avistratus the tyrant of Sicyo, and by his 
order, painted the monument erected to 
Telestas the poet, who is usually referred 
to Olymp. 95. 3. (Plhny 35. 10. 36, 
Diod. S. 14. 46.) Now as Aristratus was 
contemporary with Philip of Macedo, who 
ascended the throne in Olymp. 95. 2, at 
the age of 23 years, NicoMAcHUS must 
have lived at the same time as Philip, and 
must therefore have preceded APELLES, 
who attained his highest distinction in the 
reign of Alexander. We shall not err 
then, in assigning this artist to Olymp. 95. 
In regard to the country of Nicomacuus, 
Pliny seems to afford us a clue, which it is 
surprising that no critic has hitherto fol- 
lowed. He mentions this artist soon after 
AristipEs the Theban, and then notices 
some ARISTIDES, as the brother and pupil 
of Nicomacnus. Now the question arises, 
‘ What AristipEs was this?’ It would 
be trifling to suppose some ARISTIDES 
distinct from those, with whom we are 
acquainted from other sources; for the 
very coincidence of dates seems to argue, 
that it was the celebrated ArisT1IDESs the 
Theban, mentioned by Pliny as a contem- 
porary of APELLES, who was the younger 
brother of Nicomacuus. ‘Thus we should 
adopt the following genealogical arrange- 
ment :— 

ARISTODEMUS, 
Nicomacuus.— ARISTIDES. 


ARISTOCLES, son of NicoMacuHus. 


Thus likewise, we shall conclude, that 
NicomacHus was a native of Thebes. 
Perhaps it will be objected, that if Pliny 
had designed to assert, that the illustrious 
ARISTIDES was the brother and pupil of 
Nicomacuus, he would have been more 
particular and explicit in mentioning the 
former artist; but the very brevity, with 
which the name of ARISTIDES is intro- 
duced, serves rather to confirm my opinion, 
that no other artist of this name, than the 
one previously treated of, was intended by 
Pliny. The circumstance, that HUXENIDAS 
is noticed in another passage of Pliny, as 
the instructer of ArisTIDES, cannot mili- 
tate against my views; for we are assured, 
that APELLEs had several different masters, 
and there is no improbability in the con- 
jecture, that ARISTIDES was under the 
tuition of EuxEnip4sS, after he had received 
the instructions of his brother. ‘The pas- 
sage of Pliny, already referred to, must 
now be quoted at length: —“ His annume- 
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rari debet Nicomachus, Aristodemi filius et 
discipulus. Pinxit hic raptum Proserpine, 
quie tabula fuit in Capitolio in Minerve 
delubro supra xdiculam Juventutis. Et 
in eodem Capitolio,! quam Plancus impera- 
tor posuerat, Victoria quadrigam in sublime 
rapiens. Ulixi primus? addidit pileum; 
pinxit et Apollinem, et Dianam, Detimque 
Matreminleone sedentem, item nobiles Bacchas 
arreptantibus Satyris, Scyllamque, que nunc 
est Rome in templo Pacis. Nec fuit 
alius in ea arte velocior. Tradunt namque 
conduxisse? pingendum ab Aristrato Si- 
cyoniorum tyranno, quod is faciebat Teleste 
poete monumentum, prefinito die, intra 
quem perageretur, nec multo ante venisse, 
tyranno in pcenam accenso, patcisque 
diebus absolvisse, celeritate et arte mire. 
Discipulos habuit Aristidem fratrem et 
Aristoclem filium, et Philoxenum Ere- 
trium.”—In addition to the productions 
mentioned in this passage, Pliny states 
that NicomMacHus commenced a painting 
of the Tyndaride, which, however, he did 
not complete, (35. 11. 40.) and he men- 
tions likewise, as a fourth pupil of the 
artist, CoryBas, who afterwards attained 
considerable eminence. 

In the execution of the admirable pic- 
tures, which have been adverted to, Nico- 
MacHus used only four colors, (Pliny 
35. 7. 32.) It is mentioned likewise that 
he employed Eretrian ochre in shading, 
(35. 6. 21.) The reason why he did not 
attain so great distinction as APELLES, 
Parruasius, PROTOGENES, and a few 
others, is given by Vitruvius III. Proem. 
s. 2, who notices him as one of those, 
“Quos neque industria, neque artis studium, 
neque solertia defecit, sed aut rei familiaris 
exiguitas, aut imbecillitas fortune, seu in 


ambitione certationis contrariorum supera-- 


tio obstitit eorum dignitati.’” One memo- 
rable saying of Nicomacuus, has been 
preserved by Stobeus, Serm. 61. Hizey 
mot Nukopayoy Néyouct Tp0c dvSpwroy 
iOLOTHY, OHoavTAa py KadHnY aiT@ davyvar 
tiv ZLevéwoc “Edévnyv: \aBe Tove Eporve 
égSadpove, Kai Sede cordavynoera. Ailian, 
Ve TL 14, 47.) attributes this remark to 
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NIAS, painter, age and country 
uncertain, known only as the author 
of a picture, representing a considerable 
number of relations, (Pliny 35. 11. 40.) 
Otymptas, female, cultivated painting ; 
age and country unknown; instructed 
AvtogvuLus. (35. 11. 40.) : 
OLYMPIOSTHENES, statuary or sculptor, 


_ | After ‘* Capitolio” the word “ alia” is usually 
inserted, so as to be referred to “tabula”? under- 
stood. It is however, wanting in Reg. I. and 
Dufresn. I. 

* The common reading is, “ Hic primus Ulixi; ”’ 
but the sentence is found as I have given it, in 
Reg. I. Dufresn. 1. Edit. I. From this passage of 
By epi has taken his remarks, ad Virg. 

n. 2. 44, 
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one Nicostratus; but I am induced to 
think, that Mlian erred in the name of 
the artist, and that we can scarcely recog- 
nise Nicostratus, who is nowhere else 
spoken of. 

II. Engraver of aprecious stone, described 
by Bracci, tab. 87. 

NIcOPHANES, painter, country uncertain, 
probably lived about the time of APELLEs. 
The principal passage relating to him, is 
Pliny 35. 10. 36. “ Annumeratur his et 
Nicophanes elegans et concinnus, ita ut 
venustate ei pauci comparentur. Cothurnus 
ei et gravitas artis. Multum a Zeuxide et 
Apelle abest Apellis discipulus Perseus,” 
&c. In this form the passage is given by 
Harduin and Brotier, who have properly 
rejected the interpolated readings of MSS., 
but who yet have not restored the passage 
to pertect purity. There appears an incon- 
sistency between the first remark of Pliny, 
that NicopHanes excelled in soft and 
winning gracefulness, (‘“‘venustate,’) and 
the statement immediately subjoined, that 
he was conspicuous for the dignity and 
boldness of his paintings, (“‘ Cothurnus et 
et gravitas artis.” ) If we peruse the former 
part of the passage, free from all prejudice, 
it will convey the impression, that Nico- 
PHANES, was not peculiarly remarkable for 
dignity and boldness. To my mind the 
passage, in its present form, seems decidedly 
erroneous; but it admits of being rectified 
by aslight change of punctuation: —“ Ita 
ut venustate ei pauci comparentur; cothur- 
nus el et gravitas artis multum a Zeuxide 
et Apelle abest. Apellis discipulus Per- 
seus,” &c.—The artist in question was 
one of those, who were frequently styled 
Topvoypadot, (Polemoap. Athen. 13.p. 567.) 

NicostHeEnes I., painter, age and country 
uncertain; instructed THEoDoRuSof Samos, 
and Stapreus, (Pliny 35. 11. 40.) 

II. Painter, embellished a Greek vase, 
described by Ross: ( Pitture Dei Vasi, tab.54.) 

Nicostratus, see Vicomachus. 

Nisus, engraver of a precious stone, de- 
scribed by Bracci 2, 284, and by Winckel. 
Monum. Ined. 9. 'The inscription on the 
gem in question, is NEICOC. 
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country uncertain, made statues of three of 
the Muses, which were placed in the grove 
of Mount Helico, (Paus. 9. 30. 1.:) the 
remaining six were represented by STRoN- 
GYLio and CepHisoporvus, and it is highly 
probable that the three artists were con- 
temporaries. (Meyer Hist. Art. Gr. 1, 100.) 
One point, however, creates difficulty,— 


3 Durandus, on the authority of some ancient 
Edd. and one MS. (to which I may add, two of 
the Parisian MSS.,) prefers the reading “‘ con- 
cuctum eum,” the propriety of which is discussed 
by Burmann, ad Phedr. 4. 24. 5, p. 218. The 
word “conduxisse,” which I esteem the true 
lection, has the support of Dufresn, I. and Reg. I. 
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that we cannot clearly decide, to which of 
the two Crepnisopoti the productions in 
question should be assigned; but as the 
former CepHtsopotus flourished in Olymp. 
102, the latter in Olymp. 120, we must 
refer OLYMPIOSTHENES and STRONGYLIO 
to the one or the other of these periods: 
see Cephisodotus and Strongylio. 

Otympus, statuary, country uncertain ; 
flourished after Olymp. 80. Paus. mentions, 
(6. 3. 5,) that he made astatue of Xenopho, 
son of Menephylus, a victor at the Olympic 
Games, who was born at AXgium in Achaia; 
and, as the historian asserts in another 
passage, (7. 17. 6. compared with 6. 3. 4,) 
that no Achaian obtained a victory at the 
Olympic Games, until the erection of the 
statue of Cibotas by his fellow-citizens, 
in the Olympiad previously mentioned, it 
is evident that neither Menephylus nor 
Oxympus flourished until after that period. 

OMPHALIO, painter, country uncertain ; 
slave of Nicras the celebrated artist, and 
passionately loved by him; was manumitted, 
and instructed by his master in the art of 
painting; embellished with his productions, 
a temple in the city Messene. (4. 31. 9.) 
As we have already shewn, that Nictas, 
son of NicomeEpEs, flourished about Olymp. 
118, we may consistently refer his pupil to 
about Olymp. 128. 

On#&rTuHUus, statuary, age and country 
uncertain; in connection with his brother 
Tuy wacus, his own sons and the sons of 


TuyLacus, made a statue of Jupiter, which | 


was dedicated by the inhabitants of Megara, 
at Olympia. (5. 23. 4.) 

ONASSIMEDES, statuary, age and country 
unknown; made a statue of Bacchus, of 
solid brass, which was placed at Thebes. 
(9. 12. 3.) 

Onatas, statuary and painter of great 


eminence, justly praised in modern times | 


by Schelling, Thiersch, and Miiller, though 
for a long period comparatively unknown, 
in consequence of the silence of Pliny 
respecting him; son of Mico, (5. 25. 5. &7, 
and Thiersch, Epoch. Art. Gr. 11. Adnot. 59,) 
and born in the island of Augina. That 
he was engaged in his profession until about 
Olymp. 80, is evident from the statement 
of Paus. (6. 12. 1.) that the celebrated 
- monument, erected by the order of Dino- 
menes in honor of his father Hiero, was 
made by Onatas with the assistance of 
Catamis. Now as Hiero died in Olymp. 
78, 2. B. C. 467, (Clinton, Fast. Hellen. ad 
h. a. p. 86,) we cannot but consider, that 
OnatTas, who erected his monumeut, sur- 
vived him several years. The position, 
which we have assumed respecting the age 
of this artist, is supported secondly, by the 
fact, that he was engaged with PoLycno- 
TUS in embellishing with pictures the 
temple of Minerva Area, at Platza, (Paus. 
9. 4. 1.) and we know from different 
authorities, that Potycnorus flourished 
about Olymp. 80. (see Aglaopho and 
Polygnotus.) The third testimony on the 
point before us, is the remark of Paus. 
(8. 42. 5,) that OnaTas was a contempo- 
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sorrow of their mother HEuryganea. 
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rary of Hzuctas and AcrLApas; and 
though we have no other information re- 
specting the former of these artists, yet the 
period, in which AcrLapas flourished, is 
in perfect accordance with the opinion 
advanced in relation to the age of OnaTAs. 
All the statements of ancient authors, 
indeed, seem to lead to the conclusion, 
that OnaTas acted as an artist, from 
about Olymp. 76, to beyond Olymp. 80, 
so as even to have obtained a knowledge 


| of Purptias. 


The high reputation, in which OnaTas 
was held by the ancients, is asserted by 
Pausanias, who remarks (5. 25. 7,) that 
he was inferior to no one, who since the 
days of Dedalus, had cultivated the arts in 
Attica. Among his productions the fol- 
lowing are expressly noticed by Paus. :— 

1. Brazen statue of Hercules, holding a 
club in his right hand, bow in his left, 
(5. 25. 7.) ten cubits high, dedicated by 
the Thasians at Olympia. 

2. Brazen statue of Apollo, placed at 
Pergamus, and held in high estimation for 
astonishing magnitude, and exquisite work- 
manship, (8. 42, 4.) 

3. Statue of Apollo, attended by the 
goddess Ilithyia, mentioned by Antipater, 
in Anthol. Palat. 9. 238. 

4. Statue of Mercury, represented as 
clothed with a tunic and military cloak, 
armed with a helmet, and carrying a ram 
under his arm. In this production, ONaTAs 
was assisted by CALLITELES, who was 
either his pupil or his son. It was dedi- 
cated at Olympia, by the inhabitants of the 
city Pheneus. (Paus. 5. 27. 5.) 

5. Brazen statue of Ceres Phigaleensis, 
respecting which Paus. (8. 42. 4.) intro- 
duces a rather strange narrative, to be 
compared with that found in 1. 38. 8, 
respecting a statue of Bacchus. 

6. Brazen statues of the Grecian Chiefs, 
who were chosen by lot to meet the chal- 
lenge of Hector, presented at Olympia by 
the Achean council. That of Ulysses was 


| removed by Nero to Rome. (5. 25. 5.) 


7. Brazen chariot made in honor of Hero, 
after his death, by the order of his son 
Dinomenes. The horses yoked to the 
chariot, and the boys riding them, were 
made by Cauamis. (6. 12. 1, 8. 42, 4.) 

8. Large number of pedestrian and eques- 
trian statues, made from the tenth part of 
the spoils taken by the Tarentines from 
the Peucetii, and dedicated at Delphi, by 
the former people. The statues of Opis 
king of the Iapyges, of the hero Taras, of 
Phalanthus the Laconian, and the figure of 
a dolphin, are expressly mentioned by Paus. 
(10. 13. 5.) In these productions, ONaTAs 
was assisted by CaALYNTHUS. 

Only one of the pictures of ONATAsS has 
been mentioned by Paus. (9. 41, 9. 5. 5.) 
placed on the wall of the vestibule of the 
temple of Minerva Area at Platea; re- 
presented the first expedition of the Argives 
against Thebes, the mutual slaughter of 
Eteocles and Polynices, and the deep 
In 
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the latter of the passages referred to, the 
term “Ovaciac is sometimes given; but 
Miiller (4igin. 107,) properly substitutes 
’Ovarac. : 

OnrEsAs, engraver of some precious 
stones, described by Bracci, tab. 88. 89. 

ONESIMUS, engraver on precious stones 
of this name, mentioned in Champollioni- 
Figeac Lineamenta Archeologie, 2, 33. 
(Paris, 1826.) One of the gems engraved 
by him, bearing the head of Minerva, is 
also described; but the authority, on which 
these statements rest, is uncertain. 
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Pacuvius, celebrated Roman tragic poet, 
flourished about B. C. 150. Pliny (35. 4.7.) 
mentions a painting of his, which was 
placed in the temple of Hercules, in the 
“ Forum Boarium.” 

Pzonius J., Ephesian architect, age 
uncertain; in connection with DrMeErrius, 
completed the most ancient temple of 
Diana at Ephesus, which was left unfi- 
nished by CHERSIPHRO; and with DaruHnis 
the Milesian, erected a temple of Apollo 
at Miletus. ( Vitruv. VII. Prom. 16.) 

II. Statuary, sculptor of some embossed 
work, found in the anterior part of the roof 
of the temple of Olympian Jupiter. Thus 
Paus. says, (5.10. 2.) Ta pév On Eumpoovev 
TOU aEToIg éoTi Llawwyiov, yévoc tx Mévdne 
tH¢ Opuxiac. This artist is also referred 
to in the following passage: Meoonviwy 
0& TOY Awpttwy ol Nabraktoyv wore Tapa 
"ASyvaiwy haBdvrec dyadpa tv ’O\upTrig 
Nixye émt rm Klowe avéSnoay: TovT6 éoTLy 
zpyoyv pev Mevoatov Wawytov, memoinra 
0& a0 avdpGy odEuiwy, OTE ’Akapyaor 
kai Oividdare (2pot OoKeiy) émrodéunoar. 
Meconvior O& avroi Néyovor TO avaInpa 
opLiowy AO TOU Epyov TOU éyv TH) VdaxrTypia 
whow mera “ASnvaiwy, kal ov« émrypapar 
TO Ovoma THY TodEMIwy ohac TH aT 
Aaxedatpoviwy Osiwati émi Oiviadey dé 
kai “Akapvavwy ovdsva eExev gdPor. 
(5. 26. 1.) These passages suggest and 
require a few observations. In the first 
place, an error has been committed by 
Junius, (Catal. Artif. v. Mendeus,) and 
received by Winckelm. (Opp. T. 6. p. 1. 
p. 11,) and even by Meyer, (ad Winck. 1. c. 
P. 2. p. 24, Hist. Art. Gir. 2, 82,) notwith- 
standing the refutation of Junius, by 
Valchenaer, (Diatr. Eur. 215.) The three 
critics above adverted to, contend, that the 
artist Im question was named Mrenpzus, 
and was a native of Peonia; but this is 
certainly at variance with the express state- 
ment of the passage first cited. Pmonius 
was obviously the name of the artist, to 
whom Paus. refers, and he was a native of 
the city Menda in Thrace, (see Poppo 
Proleg. ad Thuc. 2, 375.) and thus it is, 
that in the second passage adduced, Paus. 
characterises Paiontus by the epithet 
Mévdaoc. With respect to the age of the 
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OpHeEtio I., painter, age and country 
uncertain, mentioned in Anthol. Palat. 


6. 315, 316. painted Pan and Aérope. 

IJ. Sculptor, country uncertain, son of 
ARISTONIDAS; made the figure of Sextus 
Pompeius, which is kept in the Royal 
Parisian Museum. See the Catalogus of 
Clarac, nr. 150. 

Orus, engraver on precious stones, 
one of whose gems exhibited a beau- 
tifully carved head of Stlenus, ( Worsleiar 
Mus. 144.) 
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artist before us, I cannot perceive how 
Winckelmann (i. c.) could be led to form 
the opinion, that he flourished before the 
expedition of Xerxes against Greece. This 
is briefly opposed by Meyer, (J. c.) but the 
arguments, which he urges, are compara- 
tively trifling, and he passes over the several 
weighty considerations, which the words 
of Pausanias suggest. One of the most 
powerful of them is, that the statue of 
Victory made by Paontius, was dedicated 
by the Messenians, who resided in Nau- 
pactus; and as we know that the Athenians 
allowed the ejected Messenians to occupy 
Naupactus in Olymp. 81. 2, it is obvious, 
that P asonius must have practised statuary 
after this period. In relation to the statue 
in question, Pausanias expresses his uncer- 
tainty, whether it was erected in commemo- 
ration of the yictory obtained by the 
Athenians and Messenians, over the Lace- 
dzmonians at Sphacteria, or in celebration 
of that obtained over the Acarnanians and 
Giniade by the Messenians alone. Which- 
ever of these opinions is adopted, our 
decision as to the age of Pontus stands 
unshaken. The battle of Sphacteria oc- 
curred in Olymp. 88. 4.; and the war 
between the Messenians inhabiting Nau- 
pactus, and the Giniade and the Acarna- 
nians, took place undoubtedly in Olymp. 
87. 4. (see Thuc. 2, 80.) ‘The date of 
the erection of the temple of the Olympian 
Jupiter, which was decorated with some 
embossed work of Paonius, is equally 
in accordance with our views; for this 
temple was certainly built about Olymp.&4. 

Pampuitus I., painter of Amphipolis, 
(Suidas v.’AmedXije,) the pupil of Lupom- 
pus, and instructer of APELLES, MELan.. 
THIus, and Pausias, (Plut. Arat. 13, Pliny 
35. 10. 36.) The last of these artists he in- 
structed alsoin enamelling, (Pliny 35.11.40.) 
Quintilian, (12. 10,) particularly notices in 
his character as an artist, that quality which 
he designates ratio. Pliny mentions him in 
the following passage: —“ Pamphili Cog- 
natio et Prelium ad Phliuntem ac Victoria 
Atheniensium: item Ulysses in Rate. Ipse 
Macedo natione, sed primus in pictura 
omnibus literis eruditus, precipue arithme- 
tice et geometrice, sine quibus negabat artem 
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perfici posse. Docuit neminem talento 
minoris annis decem: quam mercedem ei 
Apelles et Melanthius dedere. Et hujus 
auctoritate effectum est Sicyone primum, 
deinde et in tota Grecia, ut pueri ingenui 
omnia ante* graphicen, hoc est, picturam, 
in buxo docerentur, recipereturque ars ea 
in primum gradum liberalium.” In ex- 
amining the age, in which Pampuitus 
flourished, we must take as the leading 
fact, his being the instructer of Apelles, 
who became very eminent about Olymp. 107. 
(see Apelles.) This Olympiad we may 
assume as that which closed the life of 
Pampuitus; and proceeding on this suppo- 
sition, we must inquire into the age, inwhich 
he was actively engaged in his profession. 
Some light is thrown on this subject, by 
Aristoph. Plut. 385. 
‘Op@ tu éxi Tov Biyarog Kaseodpevoy 
‘Ikernpliay éxovra, mera TOY TaLoiwy 
Kai rij¢ yuvatkic, Kod dwicoyr avTucpuc 
Téy “Hpaxdeuey ob0 oriwvy roy Tap- 
giro. 


Many of the ancient Scholiasts consider 
Aristophanes to refer to a tragic poet of 
the name of Pampuitus; and one of them 
observes,— Ev piv ror Taig AwacKkaXtatc 
mp0 Tobrwy Tov xpdvwy ILapdidroc ovdeic 
pepeTae TpaytKdc. ypagy mév Tol éorly ot 
“HoakXstoa, kai’ Adkwhyn kai Hoaxdéouc 
Suyarnp ASnvaiove ixerevovtec, Eipvovéia 
O& Oedvdrec, Tic Tlapidov ovk éoriv, WE 
pac, adX ’AmodXodwpov. O dé Tappdog 
ec zoue Kai vewrEpoc nv “Aproropavove. 
-Whatever we may think of the narrative 
of the Scholiast respecting Apollodorus 
and Pamphilus, it is certain that Aristo- 
phanes does not refer to a tragic poet, for 
such an opinion is entirely inconsistent 
with the context. The Plutus of Aristo- 
phanes was acted for the second time, in 
Olymp. 97. 4, and consequently the picture 
of the Heraclide must have been made 
previously to this year; and if we take this 
date in connection with Olymp. 107, as 
that in which Pampnitus died, we shall 
have a consistent theory as to the age of 
the artist before us. The remarks now 
offered are a sufficient refutation of the 
observations of Bottiger, in Archeol. Pict. 
1, 279.; and the opinion, which we have 
maintained, that the work of PAMPHILUS 
referred to by Aristophanes, was a painting, 
and not a literary production, is supported 
by the authority of Winckel. ( Opp. 'T. 6. 
P. 1. p. 85.) Meyer, (Hist. Art. 1, 166,) 
Odofr. Miiller, (Proleg. Mythol. 400.) The 
last of these critics, in commenting on the 
passage of Pliny already adduced, refers 
the battle of Phlius to Olymp. 102, or 103. ; 
and he understands the victory of the Athe- 
nians there alluded to, of the naval triumph 
of Chabrias, near Naxos, in Olymp. 101. 1. 
In the interpretation of the phrase “ac 
victoria Atheniensium,” -Dalechamp has 
greatly perplexed himself, and Harduzn even 


4'The common reading is ‘“‘ante omnia:” that 
which I have adopted, was proposed by Grono- 
vius, on the authority of Codd. Voss, and Pint. 
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proposes to change the word “ victoria” to 
‘“hicteria.”’—It is uncertain, whether Cicero, 
(de Orat 3,21.) refers to this artist or to 
some other of the same name. The com- 
ment of Burmann on the words of Cicero, 
(ad Quint. 3, 6. p. 247.) has already been 
justly exposed by Hemsterhuis, ad Aristoph. 
es jo, Wiles 

II. Sculptor, country uncertain; pupil 
of PRAXITELES, must therefore have flou- 
rished about Olymp. 112. Among his 
productions there is mentioned a statue of 
Jupiter the Protecter of Strangers, which 
was afterwards placed in the collection of 
Asinius Pollio. (Pliny 36. 5. 4.) — 

III. Engraver on precious stones, age 
and country uncertain. One of his gems 


| 1s described by Bracci, tab. 90. 





Pana&nus, Athenian painter, cousin of 
Phidias by the father’s side, (Strabo VIII. 
p. 354.) and from this circumstance men- 
tioned as the brother of this artist in Paus. 
5. 11. 2, Pliny 35. 8. 34, and some other 
passages. (Bottiger, Archeol. Pict. 242.) 
Some have styled him Panauvs, and others 
Pantaus; but neither of these terms can 
be approved. (Siebenkees ad Sitrab. T. 3. 
p: 129.) Pliny states that he flourished in 
Olymp. 83.; and addsthe words, “‘ Clypeum 
intus pinxit Elide Minervee, quam fecerat 
Colotes Phidiz discipulus.” On this re- 
mark, another passage of Pliny throws 
considerable light:—‘‘ In Elide edes est 
Minerve, in qua frater Phidiz Panznus 
tectorium induxit lacte et croco subactum, 
ut ferunt: ideoque si teraturin ea hodieque 
saliva pollice, odorem croci saporemque 
reddit.” (36. 23. 55.) We learn from 
these statements of Pliny, that Panznus 
embellished not only the statue of Minerva 
made by CototEs, but likewise the temple 
of this goddess in Elis. (Compare Bottiger 
1. c. 248.) Some paintings of this artist ex- 
isted also in the temple of Jupiter Olympius. 
The three sides of the enclosure surround- 
ing the base of the statue of the deity, 
were painted by him; and some of the 
embellishments are described by Pausanias, 
1. c. Strabo mentions, that PanZNus as- 
sisted Purpias in his statue of Jupiter :-— 
the passage, which is as follows, is under- 
stood by Béttiger, p. 245, to relate par- 
ticularly to the exterior of the throne, on 
which the Deity was represented as sitting. 
ToANa ouvirpake TH Dewia WMavaryog 6 
Zwyoapoc adehpio0ove Oy avTov Kai ovy- 
EpyoraBoc mpoc TE THY TOU Eoavov (Atoc) 
KaTaCKEUY, Old THY TOY XPwpaTwY KO- 
oUNoL, Kai pwadoTaThCeosH Toc. ActkyuyTar 
6 kai ypapai moddai re Kai Javpaocrat 
mept TO tspov, éxeivou zoya. The most 
illustrious performance of PAN@NUS, was 
a painting of the Battle of Maratho, placed 
in the Pecile of Athens, thus noticed by 
Pliny 35. 8. 34.:—“< Prelium Athenien- 
sium adversas Persas apud Marathona 
factum pinxit. Adeo jam colorum usus 
increbuerat, adeoque ars perfecta erat, ut in 


and Edit. I., and it has the sanction likewise of 
Reg. I. and Dufresn. I. 
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eo preelio iconicos duces pinxisse tradatur, 
Atheniensium Miltiadem, Callimachum, 
Cynegirum: barbarorum Datim, Artapher- 
nem.” ‘This production is mentioned also 
by Paus. 1. 15. 4, and by schines 
Ctesiph. s. 186. Bekk. Pana@Nnus_ con- 
tended at the Pythian Games, with Tima- 
Goras of Chaleis, but was unsuccessful, 
(Pliny 35. 9. 35.) 

PANZUS, engraver of a precious stone, 
now in the Royal Library at Paris, (Clarac 
Descr. des Antig. 421.) 

PantTIas, statuary, born in the island of 
Chios, and instructed by his father So- 
STRATUS, (Paus. 6. 9.1.) In the article 
Arisiocles, it has been shewn, that PANTIAS 
was the seventh, in the line of tuition, 
from AristocLes of Cydonia, (Paus.6.3.4.) 
and that he flourished about Olymp. 96. 
This last conclusion is supported by addi- 
tional arguments, by. Thiersch, (Epoch. 
Art. Gr. III. Adnot. 85.) Pawntras does 
not appear to have attained great celebrity, 
since mention is made only of some statues 
of Combatants at the Public Games, formed 
by him, (Paus. 6. 3. 4, 6.9.1, 6. 14. 3.) 

Paptas, see Aristeas. 

PaRRHASIUS, painter, extolled in the 
highest manner by ancient writers, (Lsocr. 
mw. Avriddc. 2. Bekk.) native of Ephesus; 
son and pupil of EvENor, whom Pliny 
(35. 9. 36,) states to have lived in Olymp. 
90. (see also Paus. 1. 28. 2, Juba ap. 
Harpocr. v. Wappacioc, Strab. 14. p. 642.) 
According to this statement we must 
infer, that ParrHasiIus was engaged in 
his profession, from about Olymp. 96. 
There can be no question as to the country 
of Parruasius; the explicit assertion that 
he was a native of Ephesus, is well sup- 
ported; and if some writers, as Seneca 
Controv. 5. 10, Acro ad Hor. 4. 8, have 
mentioned him as an Athenian, this cir- 
cumstance is satisfactorily explained by 
Junius, who supposes that he was presented 
by the Athenians with the freedom of 
their city. This opinion he rests chiefly 
on the words of Plut. Thes. 4. Ot ’ASn- 
vaio. Liiaviwva TysWor Kai Wappaouy, 
zikovwy Onoswe ypageic Kai mhaorac 
yevomevove. It has been shewn by Tolke- 
nius, (Amalih. 3, 123,) that the native 
country of artists has been frequently con- 
founded with the states, of which they 
were afterwards constituted citizens. The 
age, in whick Parruasius appeared, re- 
quires more lengthened consideration; for 
though the deduction above made from 
the statement of Pliny, is clear and consis- 
tent, there are other passages, which 
involve the subject in difficulty, one of 
Paus, (1. 28. 2,) adduced under the article 
Mys, seems to imply, that Parruasius 
Was a contemporary of Puiptias; for it is 
stated, that Parruasius was an assistant 


_* Imay here be allowed incidentally to men- 
tion a surprising error of Meyer, (ad Winckelm. 
6,2, 173,) who conceives, that Quintilian designed 
to extend the age of PARRHASIUS, to the succes- 
sors of Alexander. The words, on which he 
founds this opinion, relate ina general manner, 
_to the art of painting, 
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of Mys, who engraved the shield of the 
brazen statue of Minerva, which Puipias 
made out of the spoils obtained at the 
battle of Maratho. If then, Parrwasius 
was really a contemporary of Puipras, 
which Heyne confidently admits, ( Opuse. 
Acad. 5, 367.) he must have lived about 
Olymp. 84. On the other hand, Seneca 
(2. c.) writes, “ Parrhasius pictor Atheni- 
ensis, cum Philippus captos Olynthios 
venderet, emit unum ex his senem, perduxit 
Athenas, torsit, et ad exemplar ejus pinxit 
Promethea. Olynthius in tormentis perit: 
ile tabulam in templo Minerve posuit: 
accusatur religionis lesz.” Now the capture 
of Olynthus referred to in this passage, 
took place in Olymp. 108. 2, B. C. 347.; 
and between Olymp. 84, and this period, 
there is an interval of 97 years, during 
which Parruastius, if a contemporary of 
Purpias, must have been engaged as a 
painter. We must, then, either discard the 
statement of Seneca respecting Olynthus, 
or relinquish the idea of PaRRHASIUS 
having lived in the same age as Puipias; 
and to guide our decision, we should have 
recourse to the inference above drawn from 
Pliny, and to other authorities. The pas- 
sage of Pliny implies, that ParruHasius 
Aourished about Olymp. 96.; and Quintilian, 
(12. 10. p. 369,) places Parruasius and 
ZEUXIs about the time of the Peloponne- 
Sian war,* producing in support of this 
opinion, the well-known conversation of 
the former artist with Socrates, (Xenoph. 
Mem. 3, 10.) Now Socrates died in 
Olymp. 95. 1.; and this date fully accords 
with the year, to which Parruasius is 
assigned by Pliny. Thenarrative of Seneca 
respecting the Olynthian may be received 
in connection with the testimony of Pliny 
respecting the time of Parruasius; for 
we may conceive, that the life of the artist 
was extended to a very advanced age. The 
statement of Pausanias, however, which 
implies that Puipias and Parruasius 
were contemporaries, must be discarded; 
and the decided inconsistency of the pas- 
sage has been already noticed in the 
article Mys. 

Having premised these remarks respect- 
ing the country and age of the artist before 
us, I will proceed to notice his productions, 
first adducing the statements of Pliny, and 
afterwards collecting from various other 
sources, some additional information :— 
* Parrhasius Ephesi natus et ipse multa 
constituit. Primus symmetriam picture 
dedit, primus argutias vultus, elegantiam 
capilli, venustatem oris, confessione arti- 
ficum in lineis extremis palmam adeptus.® . 
Hee est in pictura summa  sublimitas. 
Corpora enim pingere et media rerum, est 
quidem magni operis, sed in quo multi 
gloriam tulerint. Extrema corporum facere 


5 Tn illustration of this passage, Junius, (Catal. 
143,) appropriately cites Quintilian. 12. 10. 
‘* Parrhasius ita circumscripsit omnia, ut eum 
legum-latorem vocent, quia deorum atque heroum 
effigies, quales ab eo sunt tradite, ceteri, tanquam 
ita necesse sit, sequuntur.”” 
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et desinentis picture modum includere, 
rarum in successu artis invenitur. Ambire 
enim se extremitas ipsa debet® et sic 
desinere, ut promittat alia post se, osten- 
datque etiam, que occultat. Hane ei 
gloriam concessere Antigonus et Xenocra- 
tes, qui de Picturis scripsere, predicantes 
quoque, non solum confitentes alia multa. 
Graphidis? vestigia exstant in tabulis ac 
membranis ejus, ex quibus proficere dicun- 
tur artifices. Minor tamen videtur sibi 
comparatus in mediis corporibus exprimen- 
dis. Pinxit Demon Atheniensium, argumento 
quoqueingenioso; debebat® namque varium, 
iracundum, injustum, inconstantem, eundem 
exorabilem, clementem, misericordem, glo- 
riosum, excelsum,? humilem, ferocem, 
fugacemque et omnia pariter ostendere.'° 
Idem pinxit et Thesea,! qui Rome in 
Capitolio fuit, et Navarchum thoracatum, 
et in una tabula, que est Rhodi, Meleagrum, 
Herculem, Persea. Wee ibi ter fulmine 
ambusta neque obliterata, hoc ipso mira- 
culum,auget. Pinxit et Archigallum; quam 
picturam amavit Tiberius princeps, atque 
ut auctor est Decius Eculeo, LX. sester- 


6 This is the reading of Reg.I.; common 
lection, ‘‘ Debet se extremitas ipsa.” 

7 The usual punctuation is, “non solum confi- 
tentes. Alia multa graphidis,” &c. This, however, 
is inconsistent; for the passage thus arranged 
would imply, that some traces of his designs had 
been previously mentioned. The reading, which 
I have adopted, is supported by Reg. I. Dufresn.1. 
Colbert. and Edit. I. and it is approved by 
Durand ad h. 1. 247. Respecting the word 
“ graphidis,” see Gesner adh. |. in Chrestom. 
Plin. 979. 

8 The ancient Cod. Pint., and all my MSS. 
have this readmg. The word usually given, is 
** volebat.” 

® This arrangement of the words has the sup- 
port of al! my MSS.; common reading, ‘ excel- 
sum, gloriosum.” 2 

10 The remarks of varions ancient writers on 
this production, are collected in the work entitled 
Kuntsblatt Zum Morgenbl. 1820. nr. 11. 

1 Respecting this portrait of Theseus, see the 
passage of Plutarch already cited, and the obser- 
vations offered under Euphranor. 

2 The word “ Philisecum” is usually separated 
from “‘ et Liberum Patrem,” by acomma. I have 
removed the stop, following the authority of 
Nekius, Sched. Crit. 26, and conceiving that 
the words are very closely connected in their 
application. ‘ Philiseum” is to be understood 
not of the tragic poet of Corcyra, but of a comic 
poet; and Bacenas was the great patron of the 
drama. 

_3 This priest was probably Megabyzus, men 
tioned by Tzetzes Chil. 8. 198. 

4 The common reading is ‘‘ Laudantur;” but 
thesingular form of the verb is supported by all 
my MSs. and by Idit. I. 

5 The term “ Ulixes” rests on the powerful 
authority of Reg. I. 

6 After ‘‘insolentius,” the words ‘ et arrogan- 
tius”’ are commonly added; but they are wanting 
in Reg. I. Dufresn. I. and Edit. I. 

7 The term “ Habrodietus” is properly found 
in Reg. I., instead of the usual reading “* Abrodi- 
ztus.” The statement here made by Pliny is 
confirmed by Athen. 12. p. 543. "Exéypawe 02 
ét woN\AWY cpywy adrov Kai TAOE* 

‘ABpodiauroc avip aperhy Te cEBwy TAO’ 
éypawev 
Tlappacuog, khewiig rarpioocté Edéoov. 
Ove warpdcg AaS6unv Edhjvopoc, bc p’ 
aviguoe 
Tvnowrv, “EXAjvwv mpeta gépovTra 
TEV UNC. 
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tiis estimatam cubiculo suo inclusit. Pinxit 
et Cressam Nutricem, Infantemque inManibus 
ejus, et Philiscum? et Liberum Patrem 
adstante Virtute: et Pueros duos, in quibus 
spectatur securitas et wxtatis simplicitas, 
item Sacerdotem® adstante Puero cum Acerra 
et Corona. Sunt et due picture ejus 
nobilissime; Hoplitites in certamine ita 
decurrens, ut sudare videatur, alter arma 
deponens, ut anhelare sentiatur. Laudatur* 
et AHneas Castorque ac Pollux in eadem 
tabula, item Telephus; Achilles, Agamemnon, 
Ulixes.’ Fcecundus artifex, sed quo nemo 
insolentius® sit usus gloria artis. Namque 
et cognomina usurpavit, Habrodietum? se 
appellando, aliisque verbis principem artis, 
et eam ab se consummatam. Super omnia 
Apollinis se radice ortum, et Herculem, 
qui est Lindi,’ talem a se pictum, qualem 
sepe in quiete vidisset. Ergo magnis 
suffragiis superatus a Timanthe Sami? in 
Ajace Armorumque Judicio, herois nomine 
se moleste ferre dicebat, quod iterum ab 
indigno victus esset. Pinxit et minoribus 
tabellis libidines,'° eo genere petulantibus 
jocis! se reficiens.” 


Hiyyoe 0 avepeonrwe éy Tovrouc* 

Ei cai dicta Kdvovot héyw TadE* dypi 

yap Hon i : 

Téyvne evpiolat Téppata THooEe capi 

Xeipoe bp amerépne’ avuTépPAnToG Oé 
TETNYVEV 

Odpoc. dauwpntoy 0 ovdey 
Bporotc. 

8 To this painting Atheneus (I. c.) refers in the 
following manner: Teparevopevoc O& Edeyer, 
dre Tov év Aivdw ‘Hpaxdéa éypager, we 
dyap avrw émiparyopmevoc 6 Sede oxnpa- 
Tigo. abrov mpoe THY THE ypagye ém- 
THOELOTHTA’ Obey Kai Eréypape TH Tivakt, 

Oioc 0 évybxyuov gavTaero woddaKe 

goiray 

Tlappaciw Ov brvov, Toioc 00’ éoriv opgy. 
Respecting the luxury and effeminacy of Par- 
RHASLUS, see Athen. 1. c.& XV. p. 687. lian 
V.H.9, 1. j : 

9 This victory of T1MANTHES is noticed by 
Elian V.H.9, 11. Athen. l.c. Eustath. ad Od. 
L. 545. The second of these writers gives the 
following remark of PARRHASIUS, uttered in 
relation to his defeat, ‘Qe adroc péy ddiyor 
ppovriZor, Atayte Of cuvaxSotro dedTEpOY 
YTTHSEvTt. : 

10 Among the paintings adverted to in this 
clause, were doubtless that of Archigallus pre- 
viously mentioned, and another picture noticed 
by Suetonius, Tiber. 44.:— << Viberius Cesar 
Parrhasii tabulam, in qua Meleagro Atalanta ore 
morigeratur, legatam sibi sub conditione, ut si 
argumento offenderetur, decies pro ea H—S. 
acciperet, non modo pretulit, sed et in cubiculo 
dedicavit.”—The word “‘libidimes” is therefore 
properly rendered by Odofr. Azller, (Proleg. 
Myth. p. 380,) “immodest drawings.” Some 
have erroneously interpreted the clause in rela- 
tion to caricatures. . ee 

1 The common reading is ‘‘ petulantis joci:” 
that given above has the sanction of all my MSS. 
The passage before us led Lachmann to propose 
the substitution of ‘“jocum” for “locum” 
in Propert. 4, 8, 12. (8, 7, 12. Burm.) 

“ Parrhasius parva vindicat arte locum.” 


The reason or design of the proposed alteration, I 
really cannot understand; and the opinion of 
Weicker, (ad Philosir. 396,) that ‘“‘ Pyreicus” 
should be substituted for ‘‘ Parrhasius” is far 
more probable and consistent. : 
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In addition to the paintings enumerated 


in this passage of Pliny, the following are 
noticed by other writers :— 


1. Figure of Mercury, Themist. 14. Basi | 
Tov Ilappacioy, bru yoadpay Tov “Eppny | 


EYNELON TAC TY EaUTOU MopoHY TH Tivake 
éykaTévero, Kal tararg Tove avSpwrove 
TO ériypampa THC elKOVOC: olovTaL yap OTL 
Tappao.oc abréy éripnot re kai éxbdnve 
TY avarhpart, TOPPW OVTEC THC Cwypagiac 
dc va Hvyy arE_poKGNiay TE Kai L\avTiay, 
addorpiw ovdpmare sic TiIY ypadiy Kare- 
xXenoaro. 

2. Figure of Ulysses counterfeiting In- 
sanity, (Pseudo-Plut. de Aud. Poét. 3.) 

3. Portrait of Philoctetes, (Anthol. Gr. 
4. 8. 111. Append. Anth. Palat. 2, 658.) 

4. Picture representing a Linen Curtain, 
which the artist brought forward in his 
contest with Zeuxis, and which Zeuxis 
himself mistook for a real curtain. See the 
passage of Pliny, cited under ZEuxts. 

Pasias, distinguished painter, Pliny 
35. I]. 40. “ Erigonus 
Nealee pictoris in tantum ipse profecit, 


ut celebrem etiam discipulum reliquerit | 
He | 
| pupil, Dapatus IL., is expressly termed a 


Pasiam, fratrem AYginete fictoris.” 
must have flourished about Olymp. 140, a 
circumstance established in the article 
Aigineta. 
PasiTE.es I., statuary, flourished about 
Olymp. 78. noticed in the article Colotes. 
Il. Very eminent statuary, sculptor, 


and engraver. Pliny (35, 45.) “In omnibus | 


his summus nihil unquam fecit, antequam 
finxit, et plasticen matrem reliquarum 
artium dixit,” (36, 4.) “ In Grecia, Italie 
ora natus fuit, et civitate Romana donatus 
cum lis oppidis, Jovem fecit eboreum in 
Metelli ede, qua Campus petitur. Accidit 
ei, cum in navalibus, ubi fere A fricanze 
erant, per caveam intuens leonem celaret, 
ut ex alia cavea panthera erumperet, non 
levi periculo diligentissimi artificis. Fecisse 
opera complura dicitur, sed que fecerit, 
nominatim non refertur.” From this pas- 
sage we may infer, that he lived in the 
time of Pompey the Great,—a circum- 
stance expressly asserted by Pliny in 
another place, (33, 55.) He made several 
statues, which were placed in the temple 
of Juno, enclosed within the Portico of 
Octavia, (Pliny 36.5. 4. n. 10.) so that his 
life must have been protracted until about 
B. C. 30. On these points I have en- 
larged in Amalth. 3, 293.; and to my 
Dissertation there inserted, I would refer 
the reader. I have observed there, that in 
all the passages of Pliny referred to, some 
MSS. have “ Praziteles’” and others 
“ Pasiteles;”” and the reason of this 
variation is explained by Oberlin, Pref. ad 
Tacit. T. 1. p. 15.* One of the pupils of 
PasiITELes, of the name of SterHaNnus, is 
mentionedinan Alban Inscer. : see Thiersch, 
Epoch. Art. Gr. 3. Adnot. 93, in connec- 
tion with the remarks offered under Ste- 


* Hirtius, (Annal. Crit. Liter. Berol. 1827. 
p. 240,) approves of the term “ Pasiteles:” but 
very strangely makes the artist before us, a con- 
temporary of POLYCLEs II. in Olymp. 155. 

+ The word “ solum” is found in all my MSS. 
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phanus. The accordance between the 
Opinions of Thiersch, and those whick I 
have advanced in the Amalthea, is to me 
highly gratifying; but I fear, that his 
proposed construction of the passage of 
Pausanias, which he cites, will not be 
generally approved.— PASITELES wrote four 
volumes of the Admirable Productions con- 
tained in the whole World. (Pliny 36, 4.) 
Patroctes I., statuary, flourished in 
Olymp. 95, in connection with NaucypEs, 
Dryomenes, and Canacuus II. This is 


| asserted by Pliny (34. 8. 19,) and is con- 
firmed by Pausanias, (10. 9. 4,) who 


mentions that PaTRocLEs made the statues 


| of some, who conquered at AS gospotamos 
| with Lysander, which statues were placed 
-at Delphi. 
| took place in Olymp. 93. 4, B. C.405.; so 


The battle of AAgospotamos 


that we may consistently assume, that the 


_ large group of figures described by Paus., 


was dedicated at Delphi in Olymp. 95. 
Patrocies is included by Pliny among 
those artists, who made figures of Comba- 


Men engaged in Sacrificing. He appears 
to have been a Sicyonian; for his son and 


Sicyonian, in Paus. 6. 3. 2. This last 
artist erected for the Eleans, about Olymp. 
95, a trophy celebrating their victory over 
the Lacedemonians; and thus we must 
conclude, that the father and son,—the 
former considerably advanced in life, the 
latter a young man,—practised statuary in 
the very same period. 

II. Statuary of Crotona, son of Catillus; 
made a statue of Apollo of box-wood, 
having the head adorned with gold, which 
was dedicated by the Locri Eipizephyrii at 
Olympia. (Paus. 6. 19. 3.) The age in 
which he flourished, is uncertain. 

Pausantas I., statuary, born at Apol- 
lonia, and contemporary of Dapatus the 
Sicyonian, in Olymp. 95.; in connection 
with this artist, made a large group of 
statues, which were dedicated at Delphi by 
the inhabitants of Tegea. (Paus. 10. 9. 3.) 

IJ. Painter, age and country uncertain, 
mentioned by Athen. XIII. 567, among 
those, who made portraits of Prostitutes. 
It is possible, however, that the term 
“Pausanias’’ is in this passage a corruption 
of “ Pausias;’’ and the mention of Glycera 
seems to invest this idea with probability. 
See Pausias. 

Paustas, painter of Sicyo, contemporary 
with ApELLEs, Pliny (35. 11. 40.) “ Pam- 
philus Apellis preceptor, non pinxisse 
solum? encausta,? sed etiam docuisse tra- 
ditur Pausian Sicyonium, primum in hoc 
genere nobilem. Brietis filius hic fuit, 
ejusdemque primo discipulus. Pinxit et 
ipse penicillo parietes Thespiis, cum _re- 
ficerentur quondam a Polygnoto picti; 
multumque comparatione superatus existi- 


mabatur, quoniam non suo genere certasset. 
and those of Gronovius. The common reading 
is “ tantum.” : 

3 The term “encausta,” conjecturally substi- 
tuted by Gronovius for “‘encaustica,” is supported 
by the powerful authority of Reg. 1. 
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Idem et lacunaria primus pingere instituit, 
nec cameras ante eum taliter adornari mos 
erat. Parvas pingebat tabellas, maximeque 
pueros. Hoe emuli interpretabantur eum 4 
facere, quoniam tarda picture ratio esset 
illa. Quamobrem daturus celeritatis famam,° 
absolvit uno die tabellam, qu vocata est 
hemeresios, puero picto. Amavit in juventa 
Glyceram municipem suam, inventricem 
coronarum, certandoque imitatione ejus ad 
numerosissimam florum varietatem perduxit 
artem illam. Postremo pinxit ipsam® cum 
corona, que e nobilissimis ejus tabula 
appellata est Stephaneplocos, ab aliis Ste- 
phanopolis,’ quoniam Glycera venditando 
coronas sustentaverat paupertatem. Hujus 
tabule exemplar quod apographon vocant, 
L. Lucullus duobus talentis emit Dionysiis 
Athenis. Pausias autem fecit et grandes 
tabulas, sicut spectatam in Pompeii porti- 
cibus boumimmolationem. Eam picturam ® 
primus invenit; postea® imitati sunt multi, 
zquavit nemo. Ante omnia cum longitu- 
dinem bovis ostendere vellet, adversum 
eum pinxit, non transversum; et abunde 
intelligitur amplitudo. Dein cum omnes, 
que volunt eminentia videri, candicantia 
faciant coloremque condant!°-nigro, hic 
totum bovem atri coloris fecit, umbraque 
corpus ex ipsa dedit, magnaque prorsus 
arte in zquoo exstantia ostendens, et in 
confracto solida omnia. Sicyone et hic 
vitam egit, diuque fuit illa patria picture.” 

In addition to the paintings of Pausias 
here mentioned, there were two at Epi- 
daurus, which Paus. (2. 27. 3.) thus 
notices :—Oiknwa 0é wEpipEpec Lov AEVKOV, 
Kadovpevoy Oodroc, @KodopyTrar mANoIiov, 
Yéac déwoy, ty Oé abtw Mavotov ypapavrog 
Bern piv nai réEoy ésriy adeccwe “Epwe, 
hipay O& avr adT&éy apapuevoc Peper. 
yéypanrrat O& tvravda Kai MESn, Wavotov 
kai TOUTO Epyov, 2& vadivync gpuddyne wi- 
vouca* too O& Kay év TH ypady piadrny 
TE Vadov Kal Ov adric yuvaudg TOdowWTOY. 
Paustas was the father and instructer of 
Aristotaus, (Pliny l. c.) 

Pauso, painter, country uncertain. He 
is mentioned by the Schol. Aristoph. Plut. 
602, as remarkable for poverty. On the 
words of the poet, Iatowva Kade Tov 
Evootroy, the Scholiast observes, O Iavowy 
O& emi mwevia Kwppdsirar Zwypapoc wy. 
From this passage we may perhaps infer, 
that Pauso was a contemporary of Ari- 
stophanes; but at the least, it 1s certain, 
that he flourished before Aristotle, who 
remarks, (Poét. 2,) that he was accustomed 
to represent persons to their disadvantage. 
In accordance with this statement, is 
another remark of Aristotle, (Poltt. V III. 
5. p. 267. Gotil.) Ai pr) ra Wadbowvoc 
Sewpeiy Tobe véoug, adda Ta odvyywrov, 


4 The common reading is ‘ eum interpreta- 
bantur.” The arrangement, which I have adopted, 
is found in Reg. I. 

5 Most Edd. have, ‘‘ Quamobrem arti daturus 
et celeritatis famam.” I have corrected the pas- 
sage, from Reg. I. II. Dufresn. I. Colbert. 

6 The word “ipsam” is found instead of 
“illam,” in Reg. I. II. Dufresn. I. Colbert. 
Edit. I. 4 

7Respecting this wird see Lobeck ad Phryn.651. 
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kav et tec dddog THY ypadéwy TOY 
ayahparorowy ioriv nSixoe. A short 
narrative respecting Pauso deluding meu 
by his art, is given by Plut. (de Pyth. 
Orae. 5,) by Lucian (Encom. Demosth. 2A, ) 
and by dilian (V. H. 14. 15.) See also 
Bottiger de Archeol. Pict. 1, 266. 

PAZALIAS, engraver on precious stones, 
age and country uncertain; one of his gems 
representing a Priestess of Bacchus sitting 
on the back of a Centaur, and ruling it with 
a ‘ Thyrsus,’ 1s described in the work enti- 
tled “ Spilsbury-G'ems,” nr. 26. 

Pepius, Roman painter, flourished in 
the first age before the birth of Christ, 
Pliny (35. 4. 7.) “ Q. Pedius, nepos 
Q. Pedii Consularis triumphalisque a 
Cesare Dictatore coheredis Augusto dati, 
cum natura mutus esset, eum Messala 
orator, ex cujus familia pueri avia erat, 
picturam docendum censuit, idque etiam 
Divus Augustus comprobavit. Puer magni 
profectus in ea arte obiit.”’ 

PERGAMUS, engraver on precious stones, 
age and country uncertain, (Bracet T. 2. 
tab. 92.) 

PERIcLIituS, statuary, country uncertain, 
mentioned only by Pausantas in the fol- 
lowing passage:—Agpodirn yadkn, KrEé- 
wvoc tpyov Lucevwviov: rovrou Oé& o OWa- 
oxaog Tov KiXwrvoc, dvopa AvTupayne, eK 
gournoewe WWepuxdeirov: VloXuKXeirov 0é 
nv Tov ‘Apyéiov pasnric 6 TWepixdeuroc. 
The line of artists, here traced, is the 
following :— 


Potyctitus the Argive. 
PERICLITUS. 
ANTIPHANES.—CLEO. 


Now as Potyciitus the Argive certainly 
flourished in Olymp. 84, and ANTIPHANES 
is to be referred to about Olymp. 94, it 
follows, that Prrictirus, who was the 
friend rather than the tutor of AnripHa- 
NES, (2k gotrnoewc) must have flourished 
about Olymp. 90.—Another passage of 
Pausanias, in which the name of this artist 
has by some been given, (2. 22. 8,) is 
noticed and correctly exhibited in the 


| article Maucydes. 


PERICLYMENUS, statuary, age and country 
uncertain, mentioned by Pliny among those 
artists, who executed with success, figures 
of Armed Men, Combatants at the Public 
Games, Huntsmen, and Men engaged in 
Sacrificing. Tatian, (Orat. adv. Gr. 55. 
p- 118. Worth,) adverted to him as the 


' maker of the figure of a female, who had 


successively brought forth thirty children. 
This female is named Hutychis by Pliny 7,3. 

Prritius, well-known statuary, maker 
of the Brazen Bull, formed as an instru- 
ment of torture, and presented to Phalaris, 


8 The common reading is ‘‘ Fam enim pictu- 
ram;” conj. wanting in Reg. I. II., Dufresn. I. 
and Colbert.; Ihave therefore omitted it. 

9 The relative pronoun “ quam” is usually 
inserted before ‘ postea,” but it is wanting 
in Reg. I. 

10 The term “ condant” has the support of my 
MSS., and of Edit. I. Our common Edd. have 
“ condiant.” 
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tyrant of Agrigentum. It is unnecessary 
to collect the statements of various writers 
respecting him, since all have respect to 
this one production. In regard to his 
name, most authors adopt that given above; 
but Lucian, (Encom. Phalar.) and the 
Scholiast on Pind. Pyth. 1,185. designate 
him Pxrritaus, unless indeed we are to 
regard this word as an error of transcrip- 
tion. The change from ITEPIAAO®S to 
TIEPIAAO® is extremely easy. A similar 
name has been critically discussed by 
Hermann, in his work entitled ‘ Uber 
Bekhs Behandlung der Griech. Inschriften,” 
p- 106. The city, in which PERILLus 
was born, cannot be clearly ascertained ; 
but probably be was an Agrigentine. As 
Phalaris reigned from Olymp. 53. 4. 
B. GC. 565, to Olymp. 57. 4, B. C. 549, 
(Clinton Fast. Hellen. p. 4,) it is evident, 
that the artist flourished within this period. 
Respecting the Brazen-Bull above adverted 
to, see the learned remarks of Giller, 
(de Situ et Origine Syracus. 272.) and 
Béttiger, (Kuntsmythologie 1, 380.) 

PERSEUS, painter, country uncertain, 
pupil of ArELLEs, to whom he addressed 
a treatise on Painting, (Pliny 35. 10. = 
must have flourished about Olymp. 118. 

Pumax, architect of Agrigentum, who 
about Olymp. 75, superintended many 
public works, undertaken at the expense 
of his fellow-citizens. The esteem, in 
which his services were held, as an archi- 
tect, induced the Agrigentines to term the 
drains of their city gaiaxec. 

PHALERIO, painter, made a figure of 
Scylla; age and country uncertain. (Pliny 
35. 11. 40.) 

Puarax, statuary or sculptor of Ephe- 
sus, mentioned by Vitruv. III. Proem. s. 2, 
as one of those, who failed to attain 
distinction, not through a want of industry 
or talent, but through the unpropitious 
influence of circumstances. 

PHARNACES, engraver on precious stones, 
age and country uncertain, Bracci 2, 93, 
Spilsbury- Gems, ur. 11. 

Puasis, painter, age and country doubt- 
ful; made a portrait of the distinguished 
Cynegirus, in which he represented him 
with both his hands. This painting forms 
the subject of an Epigram in Anthol. Gr. 
4. 8. 117. (Append. Anth. Palat. 2, 660. ) 

Puipias. In entering on the history of 
this most distinguished artist, I cannot but 
feel a timidity, inspired both by the diffi- 
culties, which encompass the subject, and 
by the consideration, that it has already 
occupied the attention of many eminent 
critics. Aware of the weakness of my 
own powers, which unfits me for profound 
speculative inquiries, I will endeavour to 
exhibit those particulars, which are clearly 
established; and shall then look forward 
with interest, to the publication of the 
Dissertation of Odofr. Miiller on the Life 
of Puupras, an admirable outline of which 
is given in Wunt. Liter. Gotting. 1824. 
scid. 115. 


1 This is the date found in Reg. I. 
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Purptras was the son of Charmidas an 
Athenian, (Paus. 5. 16. 2, Strabo VIII. 
353.) the brother of PLisrmneEtus, (Plu- 
tarch, Utrum Bello an Pace Clariores fuer. 
Athen. 7, 363. R.) and cousin of Pana&nus 
by the father’s side, (see Panenus.) Pliny 
(34. 8. 19,) observes, that he flourished in 
Olymp. 84.;! and the reason of this state- 
ment is obvious. In the period in question, 
Pericles became the leading statesman of 
Athens, (Clinton, Fast. Hellen. ad. a. 444. 
and 429.) and immediately procured the 
formation of many illustrious works of art, 
some of which were executed by Purpias 
himself, and others were made under his 
inspection. In the third year of Olymp. 85, 
B. C. 438, while Theodorus was archon, 
Pericles dedicated in the Parthenon the 
celebrated statue of Minerva, composed of 
ivory and gold, (Euseb. ad h. a.) and this 
fact confirms the statement of Pliny, or 
rather of the writer, whose testimony Pliny 
approved, because it shews that Purmras 
must have commenced this very laborious 
performance in Olymp. 84. A different 
account, however, seems to be given by 
Philochorus, as quoted by the Schol. Aristoph. 
Pac. 604.:—®uW6xopog éxi IWvsodwpou 
apxovroc ravra ono “Kat ro ayahpa 
TO Xpucouy THe ASnvac torady kic Toy 
yvewy TOV péyav, EXOV ypuoiov oraSpoy 
TahavrTwy pO, Iepuchtove éxiorarovrroe, 
Pewdiov O& woinoavtoe. Kai ewWiac 6 
mounoac, Odgac mapadoyiZecSar Tov éNé- 
gavra Toy sic Tac PodtOac, Expisn, Kai 
guywy sic “HA éoyodkaBijoae 70 adyadpa 
Tov Aude Tov év “Ohuprria Néyerat. Tovro 
O& éepyacapevog amoSavety umd Skv- 
Sodwpov, 0¢ Ear ad TovTOV EBOopoc.”’— 
“ Deiac, we Pioyopoc gyow éxi Wudso- 
Owpov dpxovToc TO dyadpa THe “ASnvac 
KaTaCKEVaoac UPELNETO TO YOUOLoY EK THY 
dpakdyTwy TiC xpuvoedepayTivne “ASnvac, 
td @ KaTayvwodelc Um abTaY we voopt- 
odpmevoc avypesn.” Omitting for the pre- 
sent, the latter of these ‘* Scholia, and 
limiting our attention to the former, we 
must first observe, that there never was an 
archon of the name of Scythodorus, and 
that the term SxuSodwpov must be an error 
of the Scholiast, or of a transcriber, who 
finding in Philochorus the word IluSodwpov, 
and conceiving that it involved difficulty, 
introduced a new archon, who should be 
considered as ruling B. C. 429,—a year in 
which Pericles was dead. These views 
are advanced by Palmer, (Exercit. 746,) 
and are approved by Corsini, (Fast. Att. 3. 
p- 217.;) but it is questionable, whether 
another opinion of Palmer,—that Tv3o- 
dwpov in the commencement of the passage, 
should be changed to Gcodwpov,—is equally 
satisfactory and probable. The design of 
the proposed alteration is to reconcile 
Philochorus and Eusebius; but Heyne has 
properly remarked, (Antig. Aufs. 1, 197,) 
that Philochorus, in narrating the transac- 
tions of the archonship of Pythodorus, 
had in view not the statue of Minerva 
made by Purpias, but the accusation 
brought against the artist, and that he 
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adverted to the former only for the sake of 
illustration. The correctness of this method 
of understanding the passage, will be evi- 
dent on attentive inquiry; and thus the 
first remark of Philochorus must be consi- 
dered to imply, that Puipias died in 
Olymp. 87. 1, B. C. 432,—a circumstance 
confirmed by the second Scholium adduced, 
when the stops are correctly arranged, (we 
Direxopde onor éxi UvI0dwpov apxovToc,) 
and there is consequently no contradiction 
between Eusebius and Philochorus. (See 
the remarks of Miiller I. c.) 





Having attained a satisfactory conclusion | 
_but Corsini, (l. c.) Miiller, and Hirtius, 


on these points, we may now advance to 
others intimately connected with them. 
And in the first place, we must advert to 


Je Jet J 


the victory of Maratho, as achieved solely 
by themselves, have corrupted in some 
particulars, the testimony of history, and 
have assigned to the period of this engage- 
ment, many productions, which were of a 
later date, and were made in celebration 
of other victories. 

I come now to the question of the time, 
in which Puipias made his statue of 
Jupiter Olympius. This statue is thought 
by most critics, as Heyne, (Antig. Aufs. L., 
203,) and Meyer, (ad Winckelm. 6. 2. 66, 
fist. Art. 1, 61,) to have been formed before 
that of Minerva placed in the Parthenon; 


(Annal. Crit. Liter. Berol. 1827. p. 241,) 


| have correctly adopted the opposite opinion, 


three productions of Purpras, which appear | 


to involve in confusion, the dates of his 
history. Pausanias states, (1. 28. 2,) that 
a brazen statue of Minerva was made by 
him out of the spoils of the victory at 
Maratho, and placed in the Acropolis. In 
another passage, (9. 4..1,) he mentions a 
second statue of Minerva made from these 
spoils, and erected by the Platsans with 
the assistance of Puip1as:—QcKodopidy 
6& amd agdtpwv, & The pmaxng ohio 
"ASnvaion Tipe tv MapaS@m amévemar. 


And in the third place, Pausanias notices a | 


large group of statues of Athenian Heroes, 
made by Puip1as from the spoils in ques- 
tion, and dedicated at Delphi. Now the 
battle of Maratho took place in Olymp. 


72. 3, B. C.490.; and if we suppose, that | 


according to the customs of the Greeks, 
the statues just mentioned were made soon 
after the victory, which they were designed 
to celebrate, it would follow that PuHipias 
had attained the period of old age,—that 
he was indeed nearly 80 years old, when 
he executed his two most admirable produc- 
tions. This opinion is too improbable to be 
received; and its difficulties are increased 
by the narrative respecting Pantarces to be 
afterwards adduced, and by the express 
words of Paus. 7, 27, 1. In this passage, 
the historian mentions a statue of Minerva 
kept at Pellene, which was the production 
of Purpras; and adds that it was made 
by him, before he executed his statue of 
Minerva of ivory and gold, dedicated at 
Athens, and before that statue of the goddess, 
which was placed at Platea. The latter 
remark seems to require us to place the 
age of Purpras even earlier than was re- 
quired by the three productions before 
adverted to; and thus greatly increases our 
perplexity. Every difficulty as to «me, 
may indeed be removed by supposing, that 
Puipras did not make the productions in 
question out of the Marathonian spoils, 
until about Olymp. 82.; but it is scarcely 
credible, that the Athenians, who were 
characterised by their predominant love of 
glory, should allow so great an interval to 
elapse, before they celebrated their victory 
by the productions of art. I would rather 
accede to the opinion of Miiller, that the 
Athenians, whose envy of the other states 
of Greece led them to glory particularly in 
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and this decision is supported by Winckelm. 
(6, 1, 47.) though this last philologist has 
employed in its favor, a very unsatisfactory 
argument. Before I enter on the explana- 
tion of my own views on the point itself, 
I must remove some difficulties, which may 
arise from the account of the accusation of 
Purpras,—a fact adverted to by Plutarch, 


| (Pericles 13,) Philochorus (in the passages 


| as an artist. 





already cited,) Diod. S. (12. 39.) All these 
writers agree, that Purpras was accused 


| of embezzling some of the gold entrusted 


to him for the statue of Minerva; but 
they differ as to the time, in which the 
accusation was brought. Philochorus states, 
that Purpras, after his trial and condemna- 
tion, fled to the Hleans, among whom he 
constructed his statue of Jupiter, and by 
whom, as some understand the passage, he 
was killed, as if in return for his services 
But as Philochorus does not 
intimate, either in the former or the latter 
passage adduced, that any theft was com- 
mitted by Phidias, in making the statue of 
Jupiter, it appears strange and inconsistent, 
that Phidias should have been punished 
with death by the Eleans; and as neither 
Plutarch, nor Diodorus S., nor even Pau- 
sanias, has at all adyerted to such an act 
on the part of the Eleans, I regard the 
words, vd HXeiwy, usually inserted in the 
passage of Philochorus, as a ridiculous inter- 
polation of the Scholiast. Philochorus 
could not have designed to make the state- 
ment in question; and in the latter passage, 
where he repeats his narrative respecting 
the statue of Minerva, he adverts to the 
violent death of Purpras, but does not 
state that it was inflicted by the Hleans. 
The words iz’ a’réy can only be under- 
stood respecting the Athenians, since 
Athens had just before been expressly 
mentioned. Away, then, with the second 
embezzlement attributed by some recent 
critics to Purpras! Away, too, with the 
supposition, that the Eleans inflicted on 
Purpias the punishment of death!—To the 
statement of Philochorus, or of the Scholiast, 
who cites his words, respecting the flight 
of Putpras, after his impeachment and 
condemnation, to the Eleans, we must 
oppose the following passage of Plutarch: — 
Pediac 6 TAaGTHS EpyoraBoe piv Iv Tov 
ayadpatoc, CASnvae ypvoedepayTinys,) 
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Gorep etonrat’ diroc Oe rq TWepixdet yevo- 
HEVOSS kai péyeoror Tap’ adTe duvnseic, 
Tobe wey oe abrov toxey exspode provov- 
psvoc, ot 0& Tov Onpov ToLOvmEVOL TEipaY 
ev éKxeiv@, Totde TLC EoLTO TlepeKAEt KpLTIC, 
Méivova tia toy eiov cvvepyGyv 7éEi- 
Oavrec, ikiTny ev Ayopg KaSiZovaty, atrovb- 
psvoy adsay eri pnvice Kai Karnyopia 
Tov Peiov. IpocdsEapévov dé Tov Ojpov 
Toy aySpwroyv, Kai yevouevnc ey ExKAnolia 
OwwEewc, KNoTai pév ovK HrEYXOVTO' TO 


yap xpvoioy otrwe evSic && apyiic TH | 
| office of archon, and the whole series of 


aydhuart Tpoceipyadoaro Kai TEpLEINKEY O 
Pedlac, yywpy Tov Wepukhéove, Wore Wav 


Ovvaroy eivar mepiehovow arodeiEar Toy | 


oTaspoyv: 0 Kai TéTE Tove KaTHYOpOVE 
éxéAevoe Toisty 6 Tepucdqe. “H O& dda 
~ ola 2 , , A , ‘ 
TaY tpywr éeriele OSdvw Toy Pewiay, Kai 
pearuoS ori THy Tpde “Apalovac payny év 
TH doris TOY, avTOV TIVa jLopdry 
EvEeTUTWOE TpEGBUTOV padaKpov, TETPOY 
eryopevou OU audorépwy TOY YELPOY, Kai 
Tov Ilspuchéoue eikova mayKadny EvesnKe 
fraxopévou wpoc “Apalova. Tod 0& oyhpma 
THE KXElpoc, avarEwovonce Odpv TpPd Tic 
dpewe Tov Llepukhéouve, mEeTonpéevoy evpn- 
yavoc, oloy émucpimrety PovAETar TIjV 
OmoldrnTa Tapagaivopévyny éExaTépwdev. 


< x cr , 2 A le } 
O piv otv Pediac sic TO SeopwrHptor | 
amaydeic érehetdT NOE VOONTAC, WC OE pac | 


Eviot, pappako.e, eri dtaBordy Tov Tlepr- | 


KAéove THY éEYSpHyv TapacKkevacdyTwr. 
Te 0& pnveTyY Mévwrm, yoabaytoc Tv- 
Kwvoc, aTéevay 6 OHpoc EdwKE, Kal TpOGE- 
Tage Toic oTpaTHyolc éEmpeeiodar THC 
aodarsiac Tov avSpw@rov. Here we have 


nothing respecting the condemnation of | 


Purpias on the charge of theft,—nothing 


respecting his flight, and his statue of | 
Jupiter Olympius, as consequent on it: it | 


is explicitly stated, that Purpras, after 
refuting the charge of embezzlement, was 
condemned on the ground of having acted 


irreverently, in connecting his own figure, | 
with that of Pericles, with the hand of the | 


goddess,—and that he died in imprison- 
ment, though it is left uncertain, whether 
he was merely confined, or was subjected 
to the actual infliction of punishment. 
Diod. S. (12, 39.) so far agrees with 
Plutarch, as to mention the refuted charge 
of embezzlement; and there are many con- 


siderations to prove the great probability of | 


the narrative of Plutarch. Heyne, ( Antiq. 
Aufs. 1, 197,) remarks, on the authority 
of Philochorus and Heliodorus as cited by 
Harpocratio, (v. Wport\ava raira,) that 
the Propylea were commenced, while 
Euthymenes was archon, in Olymp. 85. 4, 
B. C.437, and finished during the archonship 
of Apseudes, in Olymp. 86. 4, B. C. 433. 
As the completion of the vestibule of 


2 This part of the passage is certainly corrupted; 
for a ely contradicts the remarks contained 
in 5. 8. 3. 

: 3 Pantarces is mentioned by Photius, (v. 
Papvovcia Néweoctc,) as an Argive; but the 
authority of this statement is uncertain. He is 
thus noticed by Arnobius, (adv. Gent. V1. p. 199. 
L.B. 1651.)— “ Cum Olympii formam Jovis moli- 
mine operis extulisset immensi, super Dei digito 
Pantarces inscripsit pulcher. Nomenautem fuerat 
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the Athenian citadel, was considered to 
render the citadel itself perfect, the state- 
ment of the entire expenses incurred, was 
in this year, presented to the Noyiorai. 
After this period, we have no mention of 
any public work projected by Pericles; 
nor indeed could this statesman afterwards 
engage in the improvement of the city, 
because the Peloponnesian War immedi- 
ately arose. Thus we have an explanation 
of the fact, that Puipras was impeached 
in the year, in which Pythodorus held the 


facts becomes perspicuous and consistent. 
We may, therefore, advance to other points 
of inquiry, though not without an acknow- 
ledgment of the great penetration and 
discernment of Heyne, to which we are 


| chiefly indebted for our decisions. 


Our attention must now again be di- 


rected to the statue of Jupiter Olympius, 


which, in accordance with the views of 
several learned men already mentioned, I 
consider to have been made from Olymp. 
55. 3, to Olymp. 56. 4. The evidence, 
on which this opinion rests, has been 
already stated by others, and I will recapi- 
tulate it very briefly. Heyne, though he 
errs in maintaining that this statue was 
dedicated before that of Minerva, has very 
properly observed, (p. 201,) that had 
Puipias been guilty of embezzlement in 
relation to it, the Eleans would not have 
permitted him to inscribe his name on it, 
nor would they have entrusted its preser- 


| vation to his descendants.—The passage 





of Philochorus already cited, though in 
many particulars it is very inaccurate, 
seems to warrant the conclusion, that 
Puipras, after he had made his statue 
of Minerva, visited Elis; and I readily 
subscribe to the opinion of Miiller, that 
this journey was undertaken in the most 
honorable circumstances, and that he was 
invited by the Eleans to visit them, in 
connection with his relations and his pupils. 
This is supported by the fact, that he was 
assisted by Panmnus and CoLores in the 
execution of the statue of Jupiter. But 
the date above assigned to the statue in 
question, is shewn to be correct by Paus. 
5. 11. 2.:—T@ pév 012) carevSd ripe éoddov 
Kavove (Tov Spovov,) exra torw ayadpara 
um aivT@’ TO yap bydooyv 2& av’ray ovK 


” , oe 2 , 2 m2 m” 
| LOAOL TPOTOV OVTLYA EYEVETO apavec. €l) 


0 ay aywvoparwy apyaiwy TavTa piy- 
prara* ov yap mw Ta tc Tove Taldac eri 
HrAuKiae On KaSEevuornker THE PeELdiov.? 

4 A « 4 , ‘ A 2. UA 
Toy 0& avroy Tain THY KEpadiy avadod- 
fevory éoucévar 70 ei00c ILayrapKer® héyovot, 
pecpaxioy O& “HXeiov roy Uavtapkn ma- 


“Oucd Eivat Tov Pedtov. avetieTo Of Kai Ev 


amati ab se pueri, atque obscena cupiditate 
dilecti.’ The narrative of Arnobius was derived 
from Clem. Alex. Protr. p.35. Sylb., compared 
with Photius, l. c.; and it shews the error of 
Gregory Nazianzen, who asserts, (Carm. Jamb.18,) 
that PHIDIAS engraved the name of this youth 
on the finger of his Minerva.—lt was on the 
finger of Jupiter Olympius, not on that of 
Minerva, that the name was inscribed. 
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watciy 6 Tavrapene madne virny ’Odup- 
mide ExT mpdg Tatc dyOonKoyvTa. We 
learn from this passage that the lad Pan- 
tarces was impurely loved by Puutpras 
when at Elis, and that he obtained a vic- 
tory in a juvenile contest at Olympia, in 
Olymp. 86. Two figures of him were 
made by Puipras, the one placed in Altis, 
(Paus. 6. 4. 3.) and the other carved on 
the throne of Jupiter Olympius: these 
figures represented him as wearing a wreath 
round the head, a mode of ornament never 
adopted but in the case of victors at the 
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Public Games; and as the victory of 
Pantarces was obtained in Olymp. 86, the 
statue of Jupiter could not have been 
finished previously to this date. ‘Thus it 
appears, that Purpr1as was engaged on his 
statue of Jupiter Olympius, through five 
successive years; and that time was suffi- 
cient, as we know that he was assisted by 
Pananus and Cotores, and probably by 
other artists. The conclusions, which we 
have embraced, are summarily exhibited in 
the subjoined table :— 


Dates. Athenian Archons. Facts connected with the Life of PHtp1as. 
Olymp. 85.3. Theodorus. The celebrated statue of Minerva, composed of ivory and gold, 
B.C. 438 dedicated in the Parthenon. Previously to the commencement 
of this production, PH1D1AS made statues of the goddess placed at 
Pellene and Plata. 
Olymp. 85.4. | Huthymenes. | PHIDIAS begins his statue of Jupiter Olympius. At this time the 
B. C. 437. ‘ Propylea’ of the Athenian citadel are commenced. 
Olymp. 86.1. Lysimachus. | Pantarces obtains his victory at the Olympic Games. 
B.C. 436. 
Olymp. 86.4. | Apseudes. The ‘Propylea’ of the citadel of Athens, and the statue of 
B. C. 433. Jupiter Olympius finished. 
Pythodorus. | PHIDIAS is accused, and afterwards dies in confinement. 


Olymp. 87.1. 
B.C. 432. 


Having thus inquired into the concluding 
years of the life of Puipras, we have now 
to advert to any particulars, which can be 
ascertained, respecting his youth. Nothing, 
however, is positively asserted in regard to 
his earlier years, excepting that he was 
instructed in statuary, by Hirrras and 
AGELADAS; and that when quite a youth, 
he practised painting, and made his picture 
of Jupiter Olympius, (Pliny 35. 8. 34. see 
also Siebel. in Indicibus Winckelm. 324, 
and Jacobs, Amalth. 2, 247.) Respecting 
Hierras we have little information. In 
what period Purpras was a pupil of 
AGELADAS, is likewise uncertain; but as 
Paus. (8. 42. 4.) makes AGELADAS a con- 
temporary of Onavas, who flourished 
chiefly about Olymp. 78, and as in this 
period, AGELaDAsS was both distinguished 
by his own productions as an artist, and 
was at the head of a very celebrated school 
of statuary, we may properly assume this 
as the time, in which PuHrpras was under 
his tuition. Between the date just men- 
tioned, and Olymp. 85. 3, there is an 
interval of 30 years. If with these con- 
clusions, we attempt to ascertain the time 
of the birth of Purpias, it is by no means 
an improbable conjecture, that he was 
about 20 years of age, when he received 
the instructions of AGELADAS, and there- 
fore was born in Olymp. 73. 1, B. C. 488. 
This date very nearly accords with that 


advanced by Odofr. Miiller; though I am 


unacquainted with the process, by which 
Miiller attained his conclusion. The opinion, 
which we have embraced, will explain the 
fact; that in B. C. 438, Purpras, then 50 
years of age, represented himself as bald, on 
the shield of the Athenian Minerva; and it 
is equally consistent with the fact, that 
two years afterwards, B. C. 436, he was 
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passionately fond of Pantarces. Purtpras 
must have been about 56 years of age, at 
the time of his death. 

From the history of the artist himself, 
we must now proceed to an enumeration ~ 
of his productions; but in reviewing them, 
I shall not enter on a minute explanation 
of their several parts, because such an 
exposition would be inconsistent with the 
general plan of the work, and because it 
has been undertaken by many, who are far 
superior to any praise, which I can offer, 
and who have brought to it great intel- 
lectual power, and extensive literary in- 
formation. Among them I can only 
mention, in particular, the name of Béttiger. 
I shall omit also, all those commendations 
bestowed on the artist by ancient writers, 
which do not properly fall within the plan 
of this work. 

In arranging the list of the works of 
Puipras, I shall regard the materials, of 
which they were composed, and begin with 
those made of gold and ivory :-— 

1. The celebrated statue of Jupiter 
Olympius, described by Pausanias, 5, 11. 
It is generally known, that Purpras had 
this statue first suggested to him, by a 
passage of Homer,—Il. A. 529. (Strabo 
VIII. p. 534. Valer. Max. 3. 7. 4.) Lucian 
mentions, (pro Imag. 14,) that like ArrL- 
LES, Puipras availed himself of the remarks 
of those who passed, for the improvement 
of this production. In the time of Paus., 
there was shewn at Olympia, the house in 
which this statue was made, and the 
posterity of Purpras were publicly remu- 
nerated for keeping it free from all dirt, 
and were on this account, styled Papvy- 
rat, (5. 14. 5.) Here I may be allowed to 
propose a conjecture respecting Propert. 
3. 7. 15,—a passage which has greatly 


PHA 
perplexed expositors. The true reading of 
the verse I conceive to be the following: — 


**Phidiaeo signe se Jupiter ernat eburno.” 


Respecting the fate of this statue, which 
was universally acknowledged to be znemé- 
table, see Cedrenus p. O54, ed. Venet., 
though the statements of this author are 
called in question by Heyne (Prisc. Art. 
Opp. Constantinop. Exst. p. 9.) See also 
Fea ad Winckelm. Stor. 2,416. 424. 

2. The statue of Minerva, placed in the 
Parthenon at Athens, (Pliny 34. 8. 19.) 
The appearance of the goddess is thus 
noticed by Maximus Tyrius, (Diss: X1V- 
T. 1. p. 260. R.) Seediac ednpwtpyyoev 
“ASynvayv obdiy Ty ‘Opnpou éx@y davdo- 
Tépav, Tapsévoy cahnyy, paver Ws own- 
Aly, aiyiva AVECWOMEV QV, KOpvy pépovear, 
dou aveyoucay, aorida KaTéxovsay. (See 
Bottiger Ardeutungen, p. 88. ) The appli- 
cation of these eile to this statue of 
Minerva, and not to that made of brass, is 
justified, I conceive, by the werd rapSévoc. 
The statue in questien is commented on 
also by Pliny 36. 5. 4, and Paus. 1. 24. 5, 
on which passage see the remarks of 
Siebelis. It was from this statue that 
Philorgus took away the golden head of 
Medusa, (Isocr. ad Callim. s. 57. Bekk.) in 
the place of which an ivory figure of this 
head was afterwards introduced, which 
‘was seen by Pausanias. This statement 
is established by Béckh, ( Corp. Inscr.1,242.) 
who properly refutes some erroneous re- 
marks of Béttiyer, in Amalth. 2,314. The 
Jast mentioned critic, however, has on the 
whole, noticed this statue in a very excel- 
jent manner, and has explained the several 
contrivances of Purpras for its decoration. 
(Andeutungen p. 86—90.) Respecting the 





| was seen by Alaric, A.D. 895.; 


value of the gold, which was used on this | 


production, see Wesseling ad Diod. S. 
12. 40. p. 504, 25. 
of Minerva was repaired by Arisroctss II. 
in Olymp. 95. 3. (Béckh, Corp. Inscr. 237.) 
and that it might not be without the neces- 
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Elis. The goddess was represented as 
pressing a torteise with one foot, (Paus. 
6. 25. 2.;) and the reason of this allegory is 


explained by Plutarch, (Pree. Oonj. 142, 


de Isid. et Osir. 381.) 

6. A statue of Aseculapius, kept at Epi- 
daurus, Athenag. Leg. pro Arist. 14. p. 61. 
(Dechair, ) 0 ivy "Erwatpyp ‘AakAnmtbc, 
Zoyov Szdiov. We learn frem Paus. 5.11.5, 
that this preduction, like these ae men- 
tioned, consisted ef ivory and gold; but 
Pausanias only y adverts to the statue itself, 
and does not mention its maker. 

The following works ef Purpras were 
made of brass :—— 

A statue of Minerva, made from the 
Arie taken in the Battle af Maratho, in 


| the decoration ef which Puipias was 


assisted by Mys. This statue was not 
placed, as Béttiger asserts, (Andeutunyen 


| zur Archeol. 84, Amalth. 2, 314.) in the 


temple of Minerva Polias, but in the open 
air, aud between the Propylea and the 
Parthenon, as is evident from a well-known 
coin described by Stuart. (See also Miiller 
de ide Minerve Poiiadis, p. 19.) Paus. 
asserts, (1. 28. 2,) that the point of the 
spear, and crest of the helmet, of this 
statue, were visible to persons sailing, even 
at the Promontory Sunium. Demosthenes 
thus adverts to it, (Ilaparp. s. 272. Bekk.) 
‘AH weyary "ASnva, Hv dpror ston a) mOhtC 
Tou TPOC BapBapouc TONE HOV, OdvTwy TOY 

E\Xijvey Ta NOQwara TavT, AvEsnKer. 
Tt is uncertain, whether it was to this 
statue of Minerva, or to that made of ivory 
and gold, that the figure ef an owl was 
added. On this question even Boéttiger 
acknowledges doubt, (Andeutungen I. c. 
Amalth. 3, 266.) The statue under notice 
see Bottiger. 
8. A statue of Minerva, Pliny 34. 8. 19. 


|“ Minerva tam eximie pulchritudinis, ut 


This magnificent statue | 


forme cognomen acceperit.” This pro- 


_ duction likewise, was placed in the Athe- 


sary moisture, as it was placed on the dry | 


ground, they were accustomed to sprinkle 
water on the ivory. (Paus. 5. 11. 5. } 

3. A statue of Minerva, placed in the 
citadel of Elis, Paus. 6. 26. 2. “Ev Axpo- 
moh O& TH "Heiwy éoriv iepor ‘ASnvac, 
édEpayToc 02 TO dyarpa Kal Xpuoov. Eivat 
pEvTOL Pevdiov pasiv abryy TET OMT AL 6é 
adecrpbwy & emi Tp Kpavet, or L OUTOL TPOYEt- 
porara Exouoww tc paxac ol aXEKTPUOVEC. 

4. A statue of Minerva, fixed at Pelilene 
in Achaia, Paus, 7.27.1. Kara b& Try 
Oddy é¢ abriy THY TONY EaTiy "ASnVac, 


Aiyou piv emixwpiov, vaoe, édEpavToc 0é | 


TO dyahpa Kat Xpvou" Pevdiay dé civan 
TOV Eipyaopévoy gas, T™ pOTepoy tte WY év 
Ty ‘Axpomohet TE aUTOV Ti) ‘ASnvaiwy, 


kat ty UWaraaie rorjoa ripe “ASnvac | 


Ta adya\para, 
5. A statue of Venus Urania, placed at 
‘ This is the reading of Voss. and Reg. I. 


sult Gronovius ad Plin. 34. 13. 11. 
° This lection has the support of Pint. and 


O 


Con 





nian citadel, as we learn from Paus. 1.28.2. 
Tév épywy TOY PeEiov Séac paduora 
aécov, “ASnvac ayaa, and TOY ava- 
Sévrwy kcarovpévne Anpviac. Lucian, 
(imag. 4. T. 2. p. 462,) prefers this statue 
to every other work of Puipias; and in 
noticing its excellencies, particularly extols 
TY TOU TavT oc TPooW Tov TEDL PAPI Ys 
kal Tmape@y TO amTadoy, Kai piva ovp- 
PETPOV..- 

9. A figure of a Female holding Keys, men- 
tioned by Pliny 1. c. Bickh, ( Corp. Inscr. 
1, 235.) expresses his uncertainty, as to 
whether this figure represented Minerva, 
and was placed at Athens. ‘That it really 
was a figure of Minerva, appears, however, 
to be established by the circumstance, that 
Pliny, after noticing it, immediately adds 
the words, “et aliam Minervam.” 

10. A statue of Minerva, in relation to 
which Pliny says, “ quam Rome Paulus 
ZEmilius* ad edem Fortune hujusce® die® 


Reg.I.; also confirmed byVoss., which, however, 
exhibits “ hujuscemodiei.” 

6 The term “die,” and not <“diei,” is that 
supported by MSS. See Zumpt. Lat. Gr. 72. 
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dieavit.’” According to this remark, the 
statue must have been removed to Kome, 
after B. C. 168. 

Il. The figure of an Amazon, made by 
Purpias, according to Pliny l. c. in a eon- 
test with other artists. In the narrative of 
Pliny, however, there is an obvious inter- 
mixture of truth and falsehood. Lucian 
mentions this statue, and in particular 
notices srdparocg appmoyny Kai Toy avyéva. 

12.13. ‘Pwo statues noticed by Pliny|. c. 





in the following words:—“ Item duo signa, | 
qu Catulus in eadem ede ( Fortune) posuit, — 
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palliata. 

i4. A colossal statue, representing some 
Hero or God in a state of nudity, Pliny 1. c. 
“‘alterum colossicon nudum.” It is sur- 
prising, that Pliny has not given us some 
intimation of the person, whom this statue 
was designed to represent. 

15. A statue of Apollo, placed in the 
Athenian citadel, Paus. 1. 24. 8. Tov vaod 
(ilapSev@voc) tori mépay “Am6\NwWY yah- 
KovC, Kai TO dya\pa éyovor Pevdiay 
‘mounoa Waprvoruy 0& kahovouw, Ort odict 
rapvorwy BarroyvrTwy THY yy amoTpE- 
Wey 0 Sedc eizey ix THE Ywpac. 

16.—28. Thirteen brazen statues, dedi- 
cated at Delphi, by the Athenians, out of 
the spoils taken at Maratho; represented 
Minerva, Apollo, Miltiades, Erectheus, Ce- 


Acamas, Codrus, Theseus, Phyleus, (Paus. 
10. 30. 1. rote pev Or) Kareieypévouc 
Devdiacg érotnos. ) f 

The following productions of Purpras 
were of marble :— 
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couching, ( Arrzan, Peripl. Pont. Euzin. p. 9.) 
The substance of which this figure was 
made, is uncertain. 

34. A golden throne, made for the brazen 
statue of Minerva Hygia, mentioned by 
Paus. 1. 23. 5, and dedicated in the Athe- 
nian citadel, by Pericles, (Plut. Pericl. 13. 
See also the article Spaz.) 

35.—36. A production of Purpras was 
exhibited at Rome, in the ‘ Forum’ of 
Peace, bearing an inscription with the 
name of the artist, (Procop. B. Goth. 
4. 22.) and another work of his, according 
to some, was shewn at Aradus in Pheeni- 
cia, (Clemens, Homil. 12. s. 12.) 

Purpias, not only practised statuary, 
that art in which he was so pre-eminent, 
but devoted attention likewise to engraving. 
This is evident from Martial, Epigr. 3. 35, 
and from Julian, Epist. 8. p. 377. Spanh. 
Pewliac 0 codde ovK ik Tov "Ovpmidor 
povoy y “AShryow eixdvoe éyvwpilero, 
arn ion Kai puxpy yAdbupwate peyadyne 
TEYYNC Epyov éyKNEicac: oioy On Toy TéT- 
Tiyd pao avrov, Kal Ti)y pidurTay, Eb O& 
Bovdrer kai THY poiay sivar oy eKacToy 
el Kal TH oboe KEXaKwWTAL, TH. TEXYD 
tuloyorat 

We have already mentioned, that Put- 
DIAS, when a young man, gave attention to 


| painting; and some pictures of his were 
crops, Pandio, Celeus, Antiochus, dgeus, | 


29. A statue of Venus Urania, placed | 


ina temple dedicated to this goddess, not 
‘far from the Ceramicus at Athens; made 
-of Parian marble. (Paus. 1. 24. 8.) 


beauty, which was in the collection of 
Octavia at Rome, ( Pliny 36. 5. 4.) 

31. A statue of Mercury, placed in the 
vicinity of Thebes, (Paus. 9. 10. 2.) 


exhibited in the temple of Jupiter Olympius 
at Athens, (Pliny 35. 8. 34. ) 

Some statues have been falsely attri- 
buted to the artist before us; as that of 
Nemesis made by Acoracritus, and that 
of the goddess Opportunity, adverted to in 
Auson. Epigr. 12, which was really made 
by Lysteeus. (See the article Lysippus, 
and Welcker ad Callistr. 699.) It would 


| be erroneous also to infer, from Athen. 
30. Another statue of Venus, of exquisite | 


XIII. p. 585, that Puipras made a statue 
of Cupid. At Patara in Lycia, there were 


| statues of Jupiter and Apollo, respecting 


In addition to the works already men- | 
tioned, there are’a few others executed by | 


this artist, which do not admit of being 
placed under one general class, but each 
requires separate and distinct mention. 

32. A statue of Minerva Area, made for 
the Platzans, out of the Marathonian 
-spoils, Paus. 9. 4. 1. Zéavoy iriypucor, 
TpOGwTOY Of ol Kai YEiVEC AKpaL Kai WOOEC 
AtSou Tov Ievredyotov ict? péyeSoe pey 


> a 7 ? NE ~ ? d Z | 
ov TorD Of Te arrodseL THE tv AKpoTONEL | 


‘vadKHe, Wy Kat avryy 
@Medtac O& Kai Idarauiow Av 6 Tipe 
"ASyvae TO dyahpwa Tomnsac. 

33. A statue of the Mother of the Gods, 
‘placed in the Metroum, near the Ceramicus 
at Athens, (1. 3. 4.) The goddess was 
represented holding a cymbal, and seated 


‘on a throne beneath which lions were 


7 Instead of ‘‘ item,” a word which has the 
support of all my MSS., Harduin and Srotier 
strangely give ‘‘ideo,” probably through a typo- 
graphical error. This reading has given occasion 
to some singular remarks on the part of Fred. 
Christ. Petersen, (Observ. in Plin. 34. 19. 1. 
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? ny ~ | 
ASnvaior rod | 
fe , tare Pie 

Mapas@rve amapxijy ayovoc avéiOnkay. | 





which it was uncertain, whether they were 
the work of Purpias or of Bryaxis. 
(Clem. Alexandr. Protr.p. 30.) Theremarks 
of Tzetzes (Chil. 8, 33.) and of Cedrenus, 
(p. 255. ed. Venet.) respecting these pro- 
ductions, may be passed over in silence. 

Besides executing the various works 
enumerated, PHipras was engaged by Peri- 
cles, to inspect the public buildings, which 
were in the course of erection. Plutarch 
Pericl. 18. Wdyra Ouize cat ravtwv 
émuskomoc Hy tlepikXei, Kairoe peyaddove 
aPXITEKTOVaG EXOVTWY Kal TEXVITaC TOV 
Epywy. 

In regard to a colossal figure erected at 
Rome, and bearing the name of Puiptas, 
see I. M. Wagner, in Diar. Germ. Matutin. 
1824. Kuntsblatt, nr. 93. 94. 96.—98. 

The pupils of this most distinguished 
artist, were AGORACRITUS, ALCAMENES, 
and COLorEs. 

Puipias II., scuiptor, age and country 


Haunie, 1824.) in the refutation of which I will 
not occupy the time of the reader. One error of 
this critic 1 will, however, briefly mention; and 
this is, his application of the words ‘“alterum 
colossicon nudum,” to the statue of an Amazon 
previously mentioned. 
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uncertain; in connection with AmMoNIAs, 
made a large figure of an Ape in a sitting 
posture, which was placed in the Capitoline 
Museum. (Winckelm. Opp. 5, 275. 600. 


7, 248.) This sculptor was the son of a 


person bearing the same name. 

Puitzxus, father of Ruccus the Samian; 
not expressly mentioned as having been 
himself an artist, but the circumstance, 
that in the period, in which he lived, an 
attention to the arts was commonly here- 


ditary, is sufficient to authorise the intro- | C 
| before Christ, it is a probable conjecture, 
that the constructer of the Athenian work 


duction of his name in this place. 

PHILEMO, engraver of some precious 
stones, (Bracci V. 2. ur. 94. 95. Emm. 
Martini Epist. 2, 128.) 

PHILEUs, architect, age and country un- 
certain; wrote a work on the Temple of 
Minerva at Priene, built in the Ionic style. 
( Vitruv. VII. Pref. s. 12.) 

PHILESIAS, statuary of Eretria, 
doubtful, made two brazen figures of Oxen, 
one for the Corcyreans, the other for his 
fellow-citizens, which were dedicated at 
Olympia, (Paus. 5. 27. 6.) 

Puiuiscus I., painter, (Pliny (35. 11. 40,) 
“ Pinxit Officinam Pictoris, ignem con- 
flante puero.” 

II. Sculptor of Rhodes, age uncertain, 
made two statues, one of Apollo, the other 
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Athens was captured by Sylla, (Pliny 
7. 37. 38, Cic. Orat. 1. 14, Strabo 9.p. 395, 
Valer. Max. 8. 12. 2, Plutarch Sylla 14.) 
His works are thus mentioned by Vitruvius 
VII. Pref. s. 12. “ Philo seripsit de Adium 
Sacrarum Symmetriis et de Armamentario, 
quod fecerat Pirei in Portu.” It is impos- 
sible to define with certainty, the period, 
in which he flourished; but as there are 
extant, twe works on Architecture, written 
by one Puiio of Byzantium, who lived 
about the middle of the second century 


was the same individual. 
PHILOCHARES, painter, mentioned only 


by Pliny (35. 4. 10,) who remarks that one 


age |- 


of his pictures was placed by Augustus in 
the senate-house, (Curia,) which he had 
consecrated in the guild-hall, ( Comatium, ) 
«« Kjus admiratio fuit, puberem filium seni 


| patrem similem esse, salva ewtatis differen- 


tia; supervolanteaquila draconem complexa. 
Philochares hoe suum opus esse testatus 
est.” There is considerable probability in 
thesupposition of Hemsierhuts,( Anecd.1, 14.) 
that he was the brother of A‘schines, 


| adverted to by Demosthenes, (Fals. Leg. 
329. § 237. Bekk.) as having painted 


of Venus, which were placed in the collec- | 


tion of Octavia, (Pliny 36. 5. 4.) 

Putto I., statuary, lived in the age of 
Alexander the Great. This is. evident 
from the circumstance, that he made a 
statue of Hephestio. ( Tatian, Orat. adv. 
Gr. 55. p. 121. Worth.) By Pliny (34.8.19,) 
he is enumerated among those, who made 


figures of Combatants at the Public Games, | 


‘Armed Men, Huntsmen, and Men engaged in 
Sacrificing. This artist is undoubtedly 
referred to in a well-known Inscription, 
given by Wheler, (Itiner. 209,) by Spon, 
(Mise. Erud. Antig. 332,) Chishull, ( Antiq. 
Asiat. 59—64,) Jacobs,( Anthol. Gr. 3,1,192.) 


Odptoy ix rpvpyne Tic ddnynTipa KadeiTw | 
ZHVa, KATA TPOTOVWY LOTLOY EKTETAOAC’ | 


Bir ézi Kvavéae Oivac dOpdmoe, tySa | ; 
c BARR LOE | the articles Mydo and Pyromachus. 


Tlocevo@v 


ahaBacroshxac cat rbumava. Ulpian, (ad 
Demosth. 386.) contends, that the painter 
referred to by Demosthenes, ranked among 
artists of the first eminence; and that the 
expressions of Demosthenes are merely 
rhetorical. If the conjecture of Hemsterhus 
is admitted, Pu1nocHareEs must be regarded 
as an Athenian, and as living in Olymp. 
109. 2, the year in which the Oration zeit 
TlaoamoeaPévac was delivered. 

Purtocies, Aigyptian painter, to whom 
some ascribed the invention of painting in 
outline, attributed by others, to CLEANTHES 


' the Corinthian, (Pliny 35. 3. 5.) 


beautiful statue of Asculapius. 


Kapidor eikiooe xipa mapa apasore, | 


Hire kar Atyainy wovtouv 7AaKka vooroy 
Epevva, 


Qoe rov ebavryrov aei Sedv 'AvTiradrpou 
wate 
ZrH oe Pio, ayashc cbuBoroy evrdoine. 


The statue of Jupiter Oiproc, here referred 
to, was placed on the confines of Pontus, 
and was preserved uninjured until the age 
of Cicero, who mentions it, though without 
stating the name of the artist, who made it, 
(Verr. 4. 58. § 129. 130.) It is noticed at 
considerable length, by Chishull 1. c., Heyne, 
(Antiq. Byz. 51,) Osann, (Comment. Epi- 
graph. in Friedemanni et Seebodii Misc. 1, 2, 
293—304. )see also Levezow, (Jupiter Imper. 
Berol. 1826. p. 14.) 

II. Architect, celebrated for having con- 
structed at Athens, an armament of a 
thousand vessels, which were burnt, when 
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Puitomacuus, sculptor, mentioned by 
Suidas (v. Moovoiac) as the maker of a 
By some 
philologists, his name has been improperly 
introduced into the works of Pliny: see 


Puitostratus, this name, (C. Fufius 
Philostratus,) occurs on a precious stone, 
exhibiting the figure of a Horse; but it is 


“ ‘ ‘ 5) , | i "i j Ss] c - 
NeioSwu, rwoe Baroy bara rapa ody: | Uncertain, w hether it designates the en 
/graver, or the possessor, of the gem in 


| question. (See Spilsbury- Gems, nr. 31.) 


‘left this point without inquiry. 


| Olymp. 105, in the reign of Philip. 


PHILOTIMUS, statuary, born in the island 
/Migina, age uncertain; mentioned only in 
Paus. 6. 14. 5. and this passage is too 
ambiguous, to enable us to determine the 
period, in which he flourished. Willer, 
(42gin. 107,) and Siebelis have rightly 
If we 
assume that he was a contemporary of 
Pantias, he must be referred to about 
Olymp. 96. 

PHILOXENUS, painter of Eretria; pupil 
of Nicomacuus, who flourished about 
This 
| circumstance requires us to place PHILo- 
| xENUS about Olymp. 113, and to regard 
| him as a contemporary of ArELLEs. His 
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12) 1E0 384 
fife must, however, have extended to Olymp. 
116, because Pliny asserts, (35. 10. 36,) 
that he made a painting for Cassander, the 
king, who began to reign over Macedonia, 
in Olymp. 116. 2. The only method of 
obviating this conclusion, is to suppose, 
that the word “regi” was introduced by 
Pliny in anticipation. The passage itself 
is as follows :—< Philoxeni tabula nullis 
postferenda, Cassandro regi picta, continuit 
Alexandri Prelium cum Dario. Idem pinxit 
et Lasciviam, in qua tres Sileni comessantur. 
Hie celeritatem preceptoris (Nicomachi) 
secutus, breviores etiamnum quasdam pie- 
turas compendiarias invenit.” 

Puirevus, architect, left a treatise 7e- 

‘ specting « ‘ Mausoleum’ or Regal Funereal 
Monument, erected by himself und Satyrus, 
Olymp. 107. (Amalth. 3, 286. Vitr. VII. 

Pref. s. ¥2.) 
Puocas, engraver of a precious stone, 
described by Raspe, 8001. 
Puocio, engraver on precious stones, 
( Winckeim. Opp. 6, 1, 110.) 

PHENIX, statuary, 
pupil of Lysirrus, and must therefore be 
assigned to about Olymp. 120. We learn 


from Pliny 34. 8. 19, that he made a statue | 


of Epitherses, a distinguished pugilist, noii- 
eed by Paus. 6. 15. 3. 

PuHrapDMo, statuary of Argos, generally 
referred to Olymp. 87. This date rests 
chiefly on Pliny 34. 8. 19,—a passage in 


which different artists, who flourished in | 


that Olympiad, are enumerated. It is, 


however, remarkable that the name of this | 


artist, and that of PotycLirus, are in this 
passage, wanting in all my MSS., excepting 
Reg. ILI. which exhibits ‘ Phrammo;” 
but though this circumstance may suggest 
the inference, that the name of PHrapMo 


has been here interpolated, we shall dis- | 


cover, on minute inquiry, sufficient reason 
to adopt an opposite opinion. Pliny almost 
immediately subjoins the words, “ Ex his 
Polyelitus discipulos habuit,” an expres- 


sion which shews that he had previously | 


mentioned Potyciirus; and as there isno JUS, Cognominis ipse, adem Salutis pinxit 


other passage, than that under inquiry, to 


which reference could be made, it is evident | 


that the name of Potyciitus, (and by con- 
sequence, that of PurapMo immediately 
connected with it,) has 
through the negligence of transcribers. 


The date above assigned to this artist, is con- | 


firmed by Columella, who in 10. 30. associates 
him with Potyciirus and AGELADAS.8— 


That PurapMo was an Argive, is expressly | 
asserted by Paus. 6. 8. 1.—Only three of | 
his productions are mentioned by ancient | 
authors:—The first a statue of Amertas, a | 


victor at the Olympic Games, (aus. 6. 8. 1.) 
the second, afigureof an Amazon, (Pliny1.e.)° 


the third, a group of twelve Cows dedicated | 


to Minerva, and mentioned in the subjoined 
Epigram of Theodoridas, first edited by 
Luc. Holstein, ad Steph. B. v. “Irwy, 
(Anthol. Palat. 9. 743.) 


§ I may here incidentally mention, that Meyer 
has deduced from this passage of Columella, some 
‘singular conclusions, (Hist. Art. 1, 82.) 
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country uncertain, | 


PT N 
Géooarar at Bdoec aide: rapd mpoSipo.cs 
0 ’ASavdac 


‘Eordoty caddy d&pov Irwviddoc. 
Tlacat yadnevar dvoraidera, Ppadwovog 
a 


toyor, 
Kai rdsaryupviy onddovanm EXdupiwv. 


_ PurycILius, engraver of a precious 
stone, described by. Winckeiin. Opp. 5, 236- 
See also Lessing, Epist. Antig. 1, 145. 
| (Berol. 1778.) 

PHRYLLUS, painter, country uncertain, 
Pliny (35. 10. 36,) associates him witk 
Acuiaopuo IJ., Crruisoporus, and Evr- 
nor, the father of Parruasius. as flou- 
rishing together in Olymp. 90., and remarks 
of all these artists, that they were distin- 
guished in their profession, but not se 
eminent as to deserve an elaborate notice. 

PHRYNO, statuary, country uncertain, 
flourished about Olymp. 93,—a fact evident 
from his being a pupil of Potycuirus, 
(34. 8. 19.)—The correct reading of the 
passage just alluded to, isgiven by Thiersch, 
| Epock. Art. Gir. 3. Adnoé. 80, and has the 
sanction of Reg. I. 
| PuHyLomacuus, statuary or sculptor, age 
and country uncertain, known only from 
_the following Epigram of Apollonidas, 
(Append. Anth. Palat. 2, 698.) 


"AvSer "Avakaydpne pe roy ove tri 
mooot Iipinzoy, 
"Ey xyYovi 0 dpudotéow yobvart ke- 
~ Tie 
KACLEVOV 
Tevge dt PvdA6payoc- yapirwy O& poe 





been omitted | 


ayxose cadyy 
"ASpnoac, diZev pnéte WHC ETEGOY. 


Instead of by\dpuayoc, there was anciently 
given ®updpayoc: see Diodor. Excerpt. 
381. p. 588. 

Picror, ‘cognomen’ of a Roman painter, 
' usually known by the entire name Faxrius 
Picror, Pliny (35. 4. 7.) “Apud Romanos 
honos mature huic arti (picture) contigit. 
Siquidem cognomina ex ea Pictorum tra- 
xerunt Fabii clarissime gentis; princepsque 


anno urbis condite CCCCL. que pictura 
duravit ad nostram memoriam, ede Claudit 
| principatu exusta.’’ It must be evident 
| from this passage, that Winck. ( Opp. 5, 300,) 
| has committed a great error in asserting, 

that the artist under notice was sent after 
the battle of Cannz to the Oracle at Delphi, 

a statement true rather of his grandson. 
_ This explanation has been already given by 
G. I. Vossius, (Hist. Lat. 1. 3,) and Hardwun, 
in his Notes on the above passage of Pliny. 

PicMo, engraver of a precious stone, in 
the Florentine Museum, (Clarae Deser. 
des Antiq. du Musée Royal p. 421.) 

Pinus, Roman painter, usually styled 
| Cornetius Pinus, flourished under Vespa- 
sian, and in connection with Arrius Priscus, 
embellished the temples of Honor and 
Virtue, rebuilt by this emperor, (Pliny 
35. 10. 37.) 


9 In the clause in question, all MSS. support the 
reading ‘‘ Phradmon,’’ to the entire exclusion 
of ‘ Phragmon,” which has place in the old Edd. 
of Pliny. 
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Pisras, statuary, age-and country uncer- 
tain, made a statue of Apollo, placed in the 
Metroum at Athens, Paus. 1. 3. 4. See 
also Thiersch, Epoch. 11. Adnot. 32. 

Piso, statuary, born at Calaurea, opposite 
Troezene; pupil of Ameuio, and flourished 
about Olymp. 94. This is evident not 
only from Paus. 6. 3.2, (see the articles 
Amphio, Critius, and Democritus, ) but like- 
wise from another passage of this writer,— 
10. 9. 2,—in which mention is made of a 
statue of Abas, a prophet, who foretold the 
result of the Battle of Aigospotamos to 
Lysander, executed by the artist before us. 
The Battle of A.gospotamos took place in 
Olymp. 93. 4.—The statue just alluded to, 
formed a part of the large present dedicated 
by the Lacedzemoniaiis, in acknowledgment 
of their victory. 

Piso, statuary, country uncertain, appears 
to have flourished about Olymp. 126. Pliny 
observes respecting him, (34. 8. 19,) “Im- 
posuit Tisicratis Bige mulierem, idemque 
feeit Martem et Mercurium, qui sunt in 
Concordie templo Romie.” It is evident 
from this passage, that he could not have 
flourished previously to the above date. 
See the article Tisicrates. 

Prautius, Roman engraver, age uncer- 
tain. His name is found ona vase engraved 
by him :—“ Novios. Plautios. Med. Romai. 
Fecid.” (Winckelm. Opp. 5, 290.) 

PLIsT&NETwS, Athenian painter, brother 
to the celebrated Puipias, (Plut. de Glor. 
Athen. 7, 363. R.) - 

PrLocamus, sculptor, age and country 
uncertain, (Monifaucon Antiq. Expliq. 2, 11.) 

PoLemo, painter of Alexandria, men- 
tioned by Pliny (35. 11. 40,) as an artist of 
considerable talent and reputation; the 
period, in which he flourished, is uncertain. 

Pots, statuary, mentioned by Pliny 
(34. 8. 19,) among those, who made accu- 
rate figures of Combatants at the Public 
Games, Armed Men, Huntsmen, and Men 
engaged in Sacrificing. 

PoLiio, engraver on precious stones, 
mentioned by Bracci, Pref. ad Comment. 2,6. 

Po ttis, architect, wrote a treatise on the 
Rules of Symmetry,( Vitruv. V 11. Pref. s.14.) 

PoLycHARMUS, sculptor, age and country 
uncertain. Pliny mentions as his works, 
according to the reading generally given, 
“Venerem lavantem sese, Dedalum stantem,’ 
(36. 5. 4.) This reading is, however, far 
from being satisfactory; for it is by no 
means probable, that the artist would have 
represented Dapatus in an erect attitude. 
To remedy it, we must have recourse to 
the sole authority of Reg. I., (for all the 
other Parisian MSS. agree with the re- 
ceived text,) which exhibits, “ Venerem 
lavantem sese de dalsa stantem.” At first 
view, these words present no meaning what- 
ever, but they may lead us to the following 
conjectural reading,—‘‘ Venerem lavantem 
se, sed et aliam stantem Polycharmus 
(fecit.”) In order to perceive clearly the 
force of these words, and the distinction 
made between Venus represented as washing 
herself, and Venus in an erect attitude, we 
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have only to recall to mind several statues 
of this goddess having the first of these 
forms; and we may appropriately cite the 
remarks of the learned Visconti, in his List 
of the Works of ancient Art preserved in the 
Museum of the King of France,—remarks 
offered in illustration of a statue of Venus 
of this kind, numbered 344 in the Catalogue 
just adverted to, but 698 in that of Clarac: 
“ Polycharme, sculpteur Grec, est connu 
pour avoir fait une Venus au bain. Onla 
voyait & Rome du temps de Pline. La 
conformité du sujet traité dans cette figure 
pourrait faire conjecturer que c’est une 
répétition antique de cet original.” Iremem- 
ber, likewise, to have seen another statue of 
Venus washing herself, made of Parian mar- 
ble, below the human stature, in the house 
of Schweighceuser the Younger, at Strasburg; 
and I trust, that this distinguished literary 
character, whose kindness I have often 
experienced, will no longer delay to favor 
those interested in the arts, with a descrip- 
tion of this statue, and a very handsome bra- 
zen one of Mercury, now in his possession. 

Potycres IJ., I].; two statuaries of this 
name are mentioned by Pliny (34. 8. 19,) the 
elder as living in Olymp. 102, the younger 
in Olymp. 155. It is impossible to deter- 
mine with absolute certainty, to which of 
them we should apply the words of Paus. 
6. 4. 3.:—TlAadorne 0& Goce TOV ’ArTiKoy 
IlodkukAje, Sraduwe pasnrye “ASnvatov, 
TEeTOiNnKE Talda Edtouy wayKpariasriy, 
"Apdvrayv “Edavixov. I have, however, 
proposedaconjecturein Amalth. 3, 289 293, 
(to which article I would call the attenton 
of the reader, ) that the word Atheneus, oc- 
curring in Pliny, after the second PoLycLEs, 
has been erroneously introduced as the 
name of an artist,—that the author, from 
whom Pliny derived his information, em- 
ployed it in the sense of an Athenian, and 
designed to distinguish by this epithet, the 
younger Potycirs from the elder. If this 
hypothesis is tenable, it will follow, that 
the words of Paus. should be referred to 
the younger of the two. ‘The works, which 
have come down to us with the name of 
PoLyctes, are an elegant brazen figure of 
Hermaphroditus, (Pliny 34. 8. 19,)—a statue 
of Amyntas, (Paus. 1. c.)—a marble statue 
of Juno, in the collection of Octavia at 
Rome, (Pliny 36. 5. 4.)—and some brazen 
figures of Muses, mentioned by Varro ap 
Nonium Ducere, if indeed we may receive 
the conjecture of Lipsius, v. (see Osann in 
Amalth. 1, 348.) To which of the artists 
before us, these productions should be 
ascribed, is uncertain; it is equally doubt- 
ful, to which of them Pausanias refers, 
when he mentions the sons of PotycLEs, 
(6, 12, 3. 10, 34, 4.) 

III. Painter of Adramyttium, mentioned 
by Vitruvius, III. Pref. s. 2, as one of 
those, “‘quos neque industria, neque artis 
studium, neque solertia defecit, sed aut rei 
familiaris exiguitas, aut imbecillitas fortune, 
seu in ambitione certationis contrariorum 
superatio obstitit eorum dignitati.” 

Potyciirus. Considerable difficulties 
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attach to this name, arising chiefly from the | 


circumstance, that two artists thus desig- 
nated, each of whom was an Argive, lived 
in nearly the same period: ‘They have 
been noticed at great length, by Thiersch, 
Epoch. Art. Gr. 11. Adnot.62, 111. Adnot.81.; 
but from this very ingenious critic, I must 
in several particulars, dissent. The ground 
of the whole question is found in Paus. 6.6. 1. 
Tlodvehettoe O& “Apyétoe, obx 0 THC Hpac 
70 dyahpa Tothoac, pasnrynce Oe Nav«b- 


Souc, TadaoTiy Taiva sipydoato OnBator | 


"Aynvopa. Here Paus. clearly distinguishes 
two artists of the name of PoLyc.irus, 
and intimates that both of them were of 
Argos; for had either belonged to a dif- 
ferent city, it would have been sufficient to 


distinguish them by their country, without | 


introducing the circumstance, that one of 
them was the pupil of MNaucydes. ‘The 
last-named artist flourished in Olymp. 95, 
and was both the brother and instructer of 
Ponyciitus, (see Paus. 2. 22. 8, and the 
article aucydes,) so that we may infer that 
this Poxycwitus exercised the art of sta- 
tuary, chiefly about Olymp. 100. It was 
this artist, who made a tripod for the Lace- 
demonians, out of the spoils taken at 
/Hgospotamos, on which was placed the 
Amyclean Venus, (Paus. 3. 18. 5.) To 
him I would refer also Paus. 8. 31. 2,—a 
passage in which the historian mentions, 
among the statues placed at Megalopolis, 
one of Jupiter Philius, of which he simply 
states, that it was the production of PoLy- 
cuirus the Argive. The city Megalopolis 
was founded in Olymp. 102. 2, and hence 
we must conclude, that the younger Pory- 
ciirus lived to about Olymp. 103, a date 
which, when compared with Olymp. 94, in 
which he executed the tripod just men- 
tioned, presents no inconsistency. But 
even this conclusion cannot be advanced as 
absolutely certain, since it is possible, that 
as other statues were brought to Megalo- 
polis, by those who migrated thither, 
(Paus. 8. 30. 2, 8. 31. 3,) so this statue 
may have existed in some other city, pre- 
viously to its being fixed in Megalopolis in 
Olymp.102, or 103. Omitting the discussion 
of this point, we may at the least be as- 
sured, that Poxrycrirus II., the brother 
and pupil of Naucypes, flourished a little 
before Olymp. 100. From this artist Paus. 
expressly distinguishes that PoLyciitus, 
who made the statue of Juno, placed at 
Argos, and who is termed an Argive, not 
only by Paus. but by Parmenio, in Anthol. 
Palat. 2. 691. This PotycLirus must 
have lived after Olymp. 89. 2, in which 
year the ancient temple of Juno at Argos, 
was burnt through the negligence of Chrysis. 
(Thuc. 4. 133, Clinton, Fast. Hellen. 64.) 
To Potycurrus I. also, we must refer the 
words of Paus. 6. 13. 4. BukeNoc—éoriv 
Zpyov Suvwviov Kavayov mapa Tp 'Ap- 
yet Modvedeitw Ovdaysevroc. This passage 
eonfirms the conclusion, which we have 


19 Tn illustration of these words, Thiersch appro- 
priately cites a passage of Strabo, which will be 
afterwards given. : 
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adopted respecting the age of the elder 
Potyciitus; for Canacuus II., of whom 
only we can understand the words of the 
historian, is placed by Pliny in Olymp. 95. 

We now advance to another difficulty,— 
that Pliny 34. 8. 19, introduces the name 
“ Polyelitus” with the epithet “ Sicyonius.”’ 
This cireumstance has led Thiersch 1. c. to 
infer that there were not only two artists 
of this name, born at Argos, but a third 
born at Sicyo. But such an opinion is 
overthrown by the fact, that the very same 
productions are ascribed by Pliny to Poty- 
cLirus of Sicyo, and by Pausanias to 
Potyctitus of Argos; and we must, there- 
fore, conclude, with the majority of critics, 
that both historians refer to the same indi- 
vidual, but differ as to his country. Were 
the hypothesis of Thzersch correct, it would 
be inexplicable, that Potyciitus the Sicy- 
onian, to whom Pliny ascribes productions 
of the highest eminence, should be distinctly 
mentioned only by Pliny, and passed over 
in silence by other writers; and as this 
hypothesis would require us to take away 
from Poxyciitus I. of Argos, nearly all 
the works ascribed to him, excepting that 
of Juno already mentioned, and to assign 
them to Potyctirus of Sicyo, it would 
involve us in the difficulty of supposing, 
that.an artist, not already distinguished by 
his productions, was engaged by the citizens 
of Argos, to make a statue of Juno. No 
one certainly, who had not previously 
attained eminence, would be selected for 
such a work; and it is far more probable, 
that it would be devolved on an artist, con- 
siderably advanced in life, than on one in 
the time of youth. These arguments may 
perhaps be strengthened by the words of 
Pliny, —“ Polyclitus judicatur toreuticen 
sic erudisse, ut Phidias aperuisse ;”’!° though 
I am inclined to attach much less impor- 
tance to this remark, than Thiersch, since 
the word “toreutice” is used by Pliny 
with great latitude of reference. (See 
Schneider Lex. Gr. v. Topetw.) The 
argument from time, on which Thiersch 
chiefly rests the proof of his opinion, is 
entirely inconclusive; for there is no incon- 
sistency in supposing, that the PoLyciirus 
of Pliny, who is mentioned as a pupil of 
AGELADAS, should have made the statue 
of Juno at Argos. AcELADas I. was living 
in Olymp. 78.; and if we suppose that 
Porycritus I. received his instructions at 
that period, being himself 20 years of age, 
this Polyclitus would be near 70 years old, 
in Olymp. 90, the period in which he made 
the statue of Juno spoken of, and Pliny is 
seen to be correct in referring him to 
Olymp. 87. We conclude, therefore, that 
Potycuitus the Sicyonian of Pliny, is the 
same individual as Potyciirus I. of 
Argos, mentioned by Pausanias; and to 
remove the apparent contradiction between 
the two historians, we may conjecture, that 
the artist was descended from Sicyonian 
parents, and was born at Sicyo, but was 
afterwards presented by the Argives with 
the freedom of their city,—an honor fre- 
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quently conferred on those, who were 
considered to have benefited a city. (See 
the article Apelles, &c.) If this conjecture 
is discarded, we may suppose, that Poxy- 
cuitus I., who, when a young man, went 
to Argos, in order to avail himself of the 
instructions of the celebrated AGELADAS, 
remained there, and having thus made Argos, 
as it were, his second native-country, styled 
himself, cn his productions, not a Sicyonian, 
but an Argive. (Compare Paus. 6. 4. 7.) 
But we must now advert to the productions 
ascribed by Pliny to this artist :— 

« Polyclitus Sicyonius Agelade discipu- 
lus Diadumenum' fecit molliter juvenem, 
centum talentis nobilitatum: idem et Dory- 
phorum viriliter puerum fecit,? et quem 
Canona artifices vocant, lineamenta artis ex 
eo petentes velut a lege quadam: solusque 
hominum artem ipse® fecisse artis opere 
judicatur. Fecit et Destringentem se,‘ et 
Nudum Talo incessentem,? duosque Pueros, 
item Wudos Talis® ludentes,quivocantur Astra- 
galizontes, et sunt in ‘Titi imperatorio atrio, 
quo opere nullum absolutius plerique judi- 
eant. Item Mercurium, qui fuit Lysima- 
chie, Herculem qui Rome agetera arma 
sumentem,’ Artemona qui Periphoretos appel- 


1 Respecting this figure, see also Zucian Philops. 
Toy dvadovpevoy THY KEpadiy TH TaLvic, 
Tov Kahoy, Epyov WoXvkXéEirTov. 

21 have adopted this reading on the authority 
of Reg. I.: see Amaith. 3, 297. The opinion of 
Hirtius and Meyer, that the figure ot the “ Dory- 
phorus” was that styled “the Rule,” is sufficiently 
attested by Cic. Brut. 86. 3296. “ Polycliti Dory- 
phorum sibi Lysippus magistrum fuisse aiebat,” 
and de Orat. 2.5, ‘“* Nec simulacro Jovis Olympii, 
aut Doryphori statua deterriti.”” These passages 
evince the high esteem, in which this statue was 
held. Seealso, Lucian de Saltat. 75. T.2. p.308. 
Wetst., Galen. wepi Sxépwarog 2. T.4. p. 606. 
Kiihn, and zwepi Kpdoewr, 1.9, T. 1. p. 566. 

? The pronoun ‘‘ipse” can scarcely fail to strike 
every one as improper; but I should hesitate to 
adopt the conjecture of Lange, (ad Lanz. Libell. 
de Sculpt. p.45.) that the obscurity of the sentence 
arises from the neglect of Pliny, in rendering the 
words of the Greek author, from whom he derived 
his statements. To me it appears, that the words 
of Pliny have been slightly corrupted, and should 
be read ‘‘artem ipsam effecisse,”,—an expression 
which in MSS. could easily assume the form, 
“‘artem ipseffecisse.”’ 

41 have added the word ‘‘se,” which is not 
found in the Edd of Harduin and Brotier, on the 
authority of all my MSS. 

5 Gesner, (Chrestom. Plin.} has strangely ex- 
plained these words, as intimating a person in the 
act of kicking another. Thusheseemsto confound 
the terms “talus” and ‘“‘calx.” The interpreta- 
tion of Harduin, *‘ provocantem ad ludum,” is 
far preferable. 

_. © This arrangement of the terms is sanctioned 
by Reg.I. The common reading is ‘‘ talis nudos.” 

7 This clause has occasioned critics the greatest 
perplexity and embarrassment. In the Edd. of 
Harduin and Brotier, the reading of which is 
approved by Heyne, (Art. Opp. ex Epiyr. Mlust. 
p. 86,) we find “ Herculem qui Rome, alexetera 
arma sumentem ; and the latter of these expressions 
is considered to mean, ‘‘a defender or averter of 
evil in the act of taking arms.” ‘This reading, 
however, which has evidently been adopted as an 
emendation, is too remote from the readings of 
MSS. The following copies of Pliny, which are 
well known as greatly corrupted,—Men. Gud. 
Reg. II. Dufresn. I. and Colbert.—exhibit “Rome 
a terra sustinentem;” Acad. has ‘‘ Rome acerram 
sustinentem:” Reg, 1. ‘Rome a terra arma su. 
mentem,” the words “a terra” being obviously 
written by a later hand, on some previous word 
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latus est.° Hie consummasse hanc scientiam 
judicatur, et toreuticen sic erudisse, ut 
Phidias aperuisse. Proprium ejus est,° 
ut uno crure insisterent signa, excogitasse : 
quadrata tamen ea esse tradit Varro, et 
pene ad unum exemplum.”’’? 

In addition to the works mentioned in 
this passage, Potyciirus I. made the 
figure of an Amazon, which was acknow- 
ledged to be superior to similar ones 
executed by other artists, (Pliny 34. 8. 19,) 
a statue of Hercules killing the Hydra, 
(Cic. de Orat. 2. 16. § 70.;)—figures of 
Canephore, or “ females carrying baskets,” 
(Cie. Verr. 4—4 & 5, Symmach. Ep. 1. 23, 
Bottiger Amalth. 3, 164.;)—a statue of 
Jupiter, placed at Megalopolis, and similar 
to one of Bacchus, (Paus. 8. 31. 2.) and 
statues in honor of several victors at the 
Olympic Games, as Antipater the Milesian, 
(Paus. 6. 2. 4,) Cyniscus the Mantinean, 
(6. 4. 6,) Pythocles of Elis, (6. 7. 3,) 
Xenocles of Mienalus, (6. 9. 1,) Thersilochus 
and Aristio, (6. 13. 4.) It is probable, 
however, that some of these works belonged 
to Potycurrus II.; and this probability 
holds especially in relation to the figures of 
victors at the Olympic Games, since artists 


or phrase; Cod. Pint. has ‘‘ qui Rome ha cetera 
arma sumentem,” which 1s only a slight degree dif- 
ferent from the reading of Cod. Voss. ‘‘ qui Rome 
agetera armasumentem.” I cannot but feel surprise, 
that Pintian should have given, by an attempted 
improvement of the reading of his own MSS., 
Rome in excetram arma sumentem,” and that 
J. Fr. Gronovius should have fixed on ‘“ qui 
Rome ab Otrera arma sumentem,” supposing the 
passage to contain a reference to an obscure fable, 
mentioned by Hygin. Fab. 20. Certainly the 
word ‘‘agetera,” which is found in Cod, Voss., 
and which | have adopted, involves no difficulty ; 
for we can readily conceive, that the epithet 
aynrT1p is here applied to Hercules, as it is to 
Mercury, in Paus. 8, 3!, 4, and that Pliny intro- 
duced it in this place, as that by which the statue 
In question was usually distinguished. The con- 
struction of the clause is similarto that of 35. 10.36. 
““Hereulem qui est Lindi taiem a se pictum.”— 
it is searceiy necessary to mention the very 
corrupt reading of some [idd., ‘Rome Antéum 
a terra sustinentem,” a reading on the ground 
of which some have ascribed to Polgclitus, 
two worthless statues. See Winckelm. Opp. 3. 
Pref. p.7. 

5 See Plut. Pericl.27.—The Ariemo referred to 
by Pliny, appears to me to be the same individual, 
as is mentioned by Anacreo, though a different 
opinion is held by most critics——This statue, 
which was doubtless in a reclining position, re- 
ies an opinion advanced by Osann, Amalth. 

; 7. 

° The words “ejus est”? have the sanction of 
Reg. I. The common reading is ‘‘ejusdem.” 

10 The reading given above is that of most Edd.; 
and many learned men have labored to explain 
it, as Béttiger, (Andeut. 120,) Meyer, (ad Winck. 
5, 554. Hist. Art. Gr.1,71.) Schorn, (Stud. Artif. 
Grec. 300,) and Thiersch, (Epoch. Art. Gr. 2. 
Adnot. 64.) This passage has, however, a very 
different ferm in MSs.; nor can I clearly ascer- 
tain, whence the commonreading has been derived. 
In no MSs. is the word “‘ quadrata” to be found; 
and Reg. I. (for to this MS. we may have re- 
course, omitting those whichare of inferior autho- 
Tity,) exhibits, ‘‘excogitasse ea ait Varro, et pene 
ad unum exemplum.” Expunging, then, the term 
“ea,” which seems to have originated in the 
junction of thetwo words ‘‘excogilasse” and “ait,” 
we may properly give the passage in the following 
form;,—‘t Proprium ejus est, ut uno crure insiste- 
rent signa, excogitasse, ait Varro, et pene ad 
unum exemplum.,” 
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of the first rank, among whom the elder | 


Potyciirus must evidently be placed, do 
not appear to have attended to statues of 
this kind. 

Poryctitus II. made a figure of Hecate 


Venus already noticed;—and a statue of 
Alcibiades, which Dio Chrys. ( Orat. 37. 
T. 2. p. 122. Reiske) asserts, that he him- 
self saw, with the hands cut off. 

To revert again to the elder Pot.yciitus, 
we may mention, that he used in many of 
his works, the brass of Avgina, (Pliny 


34. 2. 5.) and that he made likewise, some | 
works of marble, as the statue of Jupiter | 


Milichius placed at Argos, (Paus. 2. 20. 1.) 
and statues of Apollo, Latona, and Diana, 
fixed in the vicinity of this city. 

This artist obtained, however, his highest 
glory, from a statue made of ivory and gold, 
and dedicated in the Hereum, by the citi- 
zens of Argos and Mycene. ‘The estima- 
tion, in which this work was held, is 
evident from Strabo VIII. p. 551. "Ev g 
(Hpaip) ra Todvedsirov Edava, ry pév 


Téyvy Ka\ALOTA THY TayTwWY, ToAUTEAELA | 


O& Kat peyéSer THY Dewiov eToueva. ‘The 
production itself. is described in Paus. 
2. 17. 4,—a passage admirably illustrated 


by Béttiger, (Andeut. 122.) who has col- | 


lected several passages from other writers, 
which relate to it. See in particular Append. 
Anth. Palat. 2, 691, Mazim. Tyr. Diss. 14. 
Ito Is To, REO etn 

Like other statuaries of the same age, 
Potyciirus I. was distinguished as an 
‘architect, and erected a theatre with a dome, 
at Epidaurus, on a piece of ground conse- 
crated to Aisculapius. This building Paus. 
(2. 27. 5,) pronounces to be superior, in 
respect of symmetry and elegance, to every 


Rome. 

All ancient writers bestow the highest 
praises on Potycuitus I. Cicero (Brut. 18.) 
pronounces his works absolutely perfect. 
Quintilian (12. 10,) mentions his diligence, 
and the gracefulness of his productions, 
but intimates that they were deficient in 
majestic dignity. Dionysius Hal. (deIsocr.95. 
Sylb.) says of his works, conjointly with 
those of Purpras, that they were esteemed 
KaTd TO cEepvoy Kal peyadoTEeXvoy Kai 
aéwparixdy. The breasts of his statues 
are particularly commended by Auct. ad 
Herennium, 4, 6.; and in other writers, we 
find several narratives illustrative of his 
skill, and his accurate judgment of the arts. 
See Plut. Symp. 2. 3, Athan V. H. 14. 8.16. 
He wrote also a treatise on the Symmetry 
of the Members of the Human Body, respect- 
ing which Galenus ((aepi réy cad’ “Ir7o0- 
koarnyv Kai Warova, 4. 3. T. 5. p. 449. 
Kiihn.) observes, To 0& Kado ovK ev TY 
TOY GTOLYELWY, ANN Ev TY TOY poplwy oup- 
peTpia ovvicracsar vomicer (Xpvourroe, ) 
Oaxtikov mpoc Oakrudoy dndovore, Kai 
ouprdvTwy av’T@y mpoc TE peTaKdpmTLoY 
Kal Kap7oy, kat TOUTWY TPOC THKXVY, Kat 
THXEwe Td Bpaxlova, Kai TavTwY mpOC 
mayra, Kavamep tv Tp WovKXetrov Kavore 
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yéyparra. Wdoag yao éxdwWakac ris 
éy EKElVep TY OVUYYPaMpLaTL TAC CUppETpLac 
Tov owparoc oO LlodvKEtTog Epyw roy 
Aoyow éBeBaiwce, Onpurovpynoac avopavra 


% 5 , 
(kata Tad TOU NOyoUV TpooTaypaTa, Kai 


placed at Argos, (2. 22. 8.) the Amyclean | 


kaéoacg On) Kai avroy Toy avodpiayTa, Ka- 
Samep cai TO cbyypappa, Kavova. 

His pupils were Prricrirus and Ca- 
NACHUS already noticed, Asopoporus, 
ALEXIS, ARISTIDES, PHryNo, Dino, ATHE- 
noporus I., and Demeas II. (Pliny 
34. 8. 19.) 

It remains only to notice some passages 
of ancient writers, which seem to involve 
us in difficulty, respecting the artist before 
us. The first of these is an Epigram in 
Append. Anthol. Palat. 2, 633, which thus 


commences, 
Xeio pe Wodvedeirov Oaciov Kaper" eipi 
© éxetvoe 
Sahpwved¢e, Bpovraic ve Awe avrewayvny. 


| Now as we have no mention, in any other 


passage, of Potyciirusasa Thasian, Brunck 
proposes to substitute Iodvyywrov, and 
this emendation might be received as satis- 
factory, had not Heyne remarked, (Prisc. 
Art. Opp. ex Epigr. Illustr. 93,) that the 
words yeip kapev are inapplicable to Poty- 
GNOTUS as a painter. ‘Thus Heyne con- 
cludes, that either the poet mistook the 


' country of the artist, or that there was a 


sculptor Potyciirus, belonging to Thasns; 


| and to this last opinion, 7hiersch l. c. accedes, 


though he blends with it several particulars, 
which cannot be admitted. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the reading TWodvyywrov may be 
adopted, and on the authority of Pliny 
34. 8. 19, we may conclude, that Po.y- 
GNOTUS the celebrated painter, gave atten- 
The want of the 


from coming to any fixed decision as to 
this passage of the Anthologia. There is a 
second Epigram, found in Append. Anthol. 
Palat. 2, 671, in whicha picture of Polyxena 
is referred to PoLycLirus :— 


“Ade ToNvuKXiroto ModvéEva, ov0s Tic dANa 
Xeip ESvyey ToUTOU Oatpoviov zivaKoc. 
“Hpac gpyov adekpov? 10 we mérdov0 

PayeVvroc 
Tay aide yupvay oppor Kkptmre TETAY. 
Aioocerar a Thapwy Wuxac vrep* év BrE- 
gpapote Cé 
TlapSevicdc 6 PpvyHy Keira dog 70- 
AEpoc, 


But as we have no sufficient authority for 
supposing that Porycuirus cultivated the 
art of painting, (for no one, I presume, 
will attach any importance to Tzetzes 
Chil. 8. 191,) it is most probable, that the 
author of this Epigram fell into error. 

III. Artist, who made a Lamp, either 
for one of the kings of Persia, or for 
Perseus king of Macedonia, which was 
esteemed a very handsome production, 
Moschio ap Athen. V. p. 206. WoddKXevroc 
Savpalerar imi TY NvXVip TH KaTAacKED- 
aoSévrt 7 VWéooy. To this individual, 
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we may, I conceive, properly refer the 
words of Martial Epigr. 8. 51.:— 


«¢ Quis labor in phiala ? docti Myos, anne 
Myronis ? 
Mentoris hee manus est, an Polyclete 
tua?” 


IV. Engraver on precious stones, noti- 
ced by Bracci, tab. 96.— Stosch (de Gemm.76, ) 
contends, that the engraver of the Gems 
mentioned by Bracci, was the celebrated 
statuary; but a different opinion is satis- 
factorily established by Lewezow tiber den 
Raub des Pallad. 31. 

Po.tycraTEs, statuary, age and country 
uncertain, mentioned by Pliny (34. 8. I9,) 
among those artists, who made figures of 
Combatants at the Public Games, Armed 
Men, Huntsmen, and Men engaged in Sacri- 
ficing. See also the article Polycritus in 
the Appendix. 

Po.ypecres, sculptor, lived in the first 
eentury after Christ; in connection with 
other artists, embellished the palaces of the 
Cwsars, with very approved figures, (Piny 
36. 5. 4.) 

Potyporus I., artist, associated with 
PorycraTEs in the decoration of the pala- 
ces of the Cesars, (36. 5. 4.) 

II. Artist, adverted to in the article 
Agesander, see also Thiersch, Epoch. Art. 
Gr. lil. Adnoét. 109. 

Portyevuctus, sculptor, country uncer- 
tain, flourished in the age of Demosthenes. 
Pseudo-Plut. Vit. X. Orat. 847=4, 266. W., 
Airhoacg Te yoappareioy (AnpooSévne,) 
Eypawev 70 evi Tow eixdvoc avrov éXeyetov 
émcyeypappévoy 070 TOY “ASnvaiwy boreE- 
pov. Keira 0& eikwy wAnoioy Tov TeE- 
plsxouvioparog Kai TOV PwpLod THY OwoEeKa 
SeGv, bd Wohvedcrov wETounpéevy. 

PoLyGnotus, one of the most distin- 
guished painters of antiquity, whose country 
and kindred are thus clearly stated by 
Harpocratio, sub voce:—Avkotpyoc ty TH 
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wept TH¢ Tepeiac epi Wodv yrwrou rov 
ZLwypapov, Oaciov piv Tb yévoc, viov Oé 
Kat padyTov “AyhaogGyvr6c,* Tuxdytoc Oé 
THe ASnvatwy woNXtréiac, To éret Tiyy 
IloucitAny orody avéypape mpoika, 7} we 
ETEpoL, TAC ev T* Onocupy Kal Tw’ AvaKkeip 
ypapac. ‘The substance of this passage 
has been copied by Suzdas and Photius, 
(Junius Catal. 172,) and it sufficiently 
explains how it is that Theophrastus ap. 
Plin. 7, 56. styles Potyenotus an Athenian, 
while it is universally admitted by ancient 
writers, that he was a native of Thasos. 
In respect to the age, in which he flou- 
rished, Pliny observes, that he lived before 
Olymp. 90,—a remark which cannot cer- 
tainly be understood to imply, that he was 
engaged in his profession in this very 
Olympiad. Some excellent philologists of 
Weimar, ( Weimarscne Kunstfreunde,) have 
conjectured, in the Lzterary Journal of 
Jena, 1805. V. 3. p. 34, that he flourished 
about Olymp. 80.; but in endeavouring to 
establish this opinion, they appear to me 
to have laid too great stress on what they 
conceive to be the peculiar style of his 
productions,—a subject on which our in~ 
formation is far too vague and limited, to 
enable us to form any certain decision. 
Other reasons, however, may be urged in 
support of the opinion in question; some 
of which have been already adverted to in 
the article Aglaopho, and others shail be 
here adduced. In determining the age of 
PoLyenovus, it is obviously of importance 
to attend to that of Cimo and his sister 
Elpinice, between whom and the artist in 
question, there subsisted an intimacy. Now 
at the death of Miltiades, B. C. 489, Cimo 
was quite a youth, (Plut. Cim. 4. pepdxoy 
mavTanacw,) so that we may consistently 
assume that he was born about B. C. 506. 
On this supposition, the events of the 
life of Cimo may be chronologically arranged 
as follows :— 


463. Thasos is brought under the power of Athens, (Clinton, 


Fast. Hellen. 38.) Soon after this, Cimo is accused and 


solicited by Elpinice in behalf of her brother, replies to her, 


Toate ei, © “Edrivikp, &¢ TytKadTAa dLvaTpaT- 


} 
| 
| 
i} 
| 
| 
| acquitted ; and while the accusation is pending, Pericles, 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


Olymp. Bucs 
68. 3. 586. Cimo is born. 
72. 4. 489. Miltiades dies. 
792.2. 
TECIAL TOANMATA. 
79. 4. 461. Cimo is banishea from Athens. 
81.1. 456. Cimo is recalled from exile. 
82. 4. 449. Cimo dies, at the age of 57 years. 


If then, we suppose Elpinice to have been 
two years younger than Cimo, she must 
- have been rather more than 40 years old, 


when Pericles addressed to her the very | 
| picture of Laodice. 


rude reply given above. I need not here 


stay to inquire into the cause of that want | 


of courtesy, which Pericles on this occasion 
exhibited; but it is evident, that his feel- 

* See the articles 4ylaopho and Aristopho, and 
compare Simonides ap. Paus. 10, 27. 


P 





ings towards Elpinice, were not those of 
all persons, for PoLyGnotus became deeply 
enamoured of her, and in the decoration of 
the Peecile, took her as the model of his 
As PoLyGNotus was 
born at Thasos, and was there instructed 
by his father AGLAOPHO, it seems neces- 
sary to inquire, at what period he removed 
to Athens; and no time can be fixed on 


| with greater probability, than that in which 
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Cimo returned to Athens, after bringing 
Thasos under the dominion of his country- 
men, (Odofr. Miiller Nunt. Liter. Gotting. 
1824. scid. 115.) It is a very consistent 
supposition, that PoLyenotus accompanied 
Cimo on his return, and thus became inti- 
mate with him and Elpinice; and there 
existed a powerful reason for Cimo to 
solicit tbe artist to remove with him to 
Athens,—that he might have his assistance 
in embellishing with pictures, those public 
buildings, which he had either begun to 
erect, or had in contemplation. Among 
the most important of these buildings, was 
the Temple of Theseus still existing, reared 
on the ashes of the ancient hero, which 
were brought by Cimo from Seyros. This 
last circumstance took place in the archon- 
ship of Aphepsio, Olymp, 77. 4, B.C. 469, 
(Plut. Cim. 8, compared with Thes. 35, 
Clinton Fast. Hellen. 235,) and it is highly 
probable, that in the following year the 
Temple itself was commenced.! All these 
particulars concur to support the opinion, 
that Potyenotus flourished chiefly about 
Olymp. 80,—a decision confirmed by other 
arguments adduced in the article Aglaopho. 
We may add, that as Potyenorus adorned 
with his paintings, the Peecile, which was 
improved by Cimo, (Plut. Cim. 13,) it is 
evident that he must have been engaged in 
his profession at Athens, before Olymp. 82, 
at the close of which Cimo died. In 
regard to the pictures of this artist and 
others, exhibited in the age of Paus. 
(1. 22. 6,) in the room leading to the Pro- 
pylea, we must not too hastily embrace the 
conclusion, which they have been consi- 
dered to warrant,—that PotyGnorus was 
still living in Olymp. 86,—though the 
admission of this would by no means over- 


throw the decisions we have endeavoured | 


to establish. (éttuger Archeol. Pict. 290.) 
The words of Paus. are too obscure to 
admit of any certain interpretation; and 
the productions in question were in all 


probability collected from various places, | 


and that not at the same period,—a remark 
which certainly holds in relation to the 
portrait of Alcibiades. 

The most important passage respecting 
Po.tyenotus, which ancient literature pre- 
sents, is Pliny 35. 9. 35.:—“ Primus muli- 
eres lucida veste pinxit, capita earum mitris 
versicoloribus operuit, plurimumque pic- 
ture primus contulit. Siquidem instituit 
os adaperire, dentes ostendere, vultum ab 
antiquo rigore variare. Hujus est tabula 
in porticu Pompeii, que ante Curiam ejus 
fuerat; in qua dubitabatur, ascendentem 
cum clypeo pinxerit, an descendentem. Hic 
Delphis dem pinxit: hic et Athenis por- 
ticum, que Pecile vocatur, gratuito, cum 
partem ejus Micon mercede pingeret: unde 
major huic auctoritas: Siquidem Amphic- 


1 This fact seems to confirm the excellent emen- 
dation proposed by feinesius of a passage of 
Suidas, or rather of Harpocratio, from whom 
Suidas derived his information. (See the com- 
mencement of this article, anc Micol.) Reinesius 
proposes to alter the expression, ty Ti) Oncaupy, 
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tyones, quod est publicum Grecie conci- 
lium, hospitia ei gratuita decrevere.”” 

This artist and Mico were the first who 
used in painting, the kind of ochre termed 
Athenian ¢ sil,’ (Pliny 33. 12. 56.) Poty- 
GNotus likewise, made a kind of ink from 
the husks of grapes, styled ‘ tryginon,’ 
(35. 6.25; ) and he left behind him some 
paintings in enamel, (35. 11. 36.) Cicero 
(Brut. 18,) mentions him among those, 
who executed pictures with only four 
colors; and Quintilian, (12. 10.) observes, 
that his productions were very highly 
esteemed even in later periods. By Aristotle 
(Polit. 8.5. p. 267. Gottl., coll. Poet.6. 15,) 
he is designated ypagede Sucdc,* and this 
writer, (Poét. 2. 2,) contrasts the three 
artists, Potycnorus, Pauso, and Diony- 
siUs, in that the paintings of the first were 
more favorable than nature, those of the 
second more unfavorable, and those of the 
last formed exact representations. 

Having thus inquired into the history 
and peculiar merits, of PoLyGNorus, as far 
as the statements of ancient authors throw 
light on these subjects, I now pass forward 
to his productions. And here I would 
notice the consummate ability displayed by 
Béttiger, in his remarks on them, (Archeol. 
Pict. 1, 274.369.) were not so eminent a 
character above my praise. Sincerely do I 
wish that this veteran in literature may 
have leisure to finish the second part of. 
his work, to the execution of which he only 
is equal. 

1. Potyenorus embellished the temple 
at Delphi, (Pliny 1. c.) The pictures 
which were placed here, are noticed by 
Paus. 10. 25—31. The right side was 
adorned with paintings representing the 
return of the Greeks from Troy, and the 
slaughter, which took place in the Trojan 
citadel; and on the left side, there was a 
picture illustrative of the descent of Ulysses 
into the infernal regions. In adverting to 
the last production, Lucian (Imag. 7. T. 2. 
p- 465,) particularly mentions é¢ptwy 7d 
émimpemtc Kai Tapeoy TO évEepevIec—Kai 
tadhira di—ic ro NewTOTaToy téELpyaopée- 
VNV, WC TVVETTANIaL fey Doa NPI}, OLnVE- 
pwoocar 0& Ta TONKA. 

2. He adorned also, the Athenian Por- 
tico termed Peecile. ‘ Pinxit Athenis 
porticum, que Pecile vocatur,” Pliny 1. c. 
The decoration of this building was on the 
part of PotycNnortus, gratuitous. See Plut. 
Cim. 4, Harpocr. 1. ¢., Béttiger Archeol. 
Pict. |, 271. A picture placed here, repre- 
senting the destruction of Troy, is briefly 
described by Paus. 1. 15. 3, though without 
a mention of the artist, who made it. 
Respecting the picture of a dog in this 
portico, executec by Mico or PoLyenorus, 
see the article Mico. Some of the paint- 
ings of the Poecile were removed by 


an expression, which Béttiger (Archeol. Pict. 
1, 270.) endeavours to explain, in an acute, but 
unsatisfactory manner,—to éy TD OnoEewe LeOW, 
and he grounds this alteration on a comparison of 
Suidas, with Paus. 1.17. 2. 

2 See Bottiger Archeol, Pict. 1, 266. 
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seme Roman proconsul, according to Syne- 
situs Epist. 135. 


3. Potyenotus decorated with some 


pictures, the room at the entrance of the | 


Propylea at Athens. These pictures are 
“mentioned only in Paus. 1. 22. 6,—a pas- 
sage so obscure, that its meaning cannot be 
ascertained with precision. To me it 
appears, that PoLyGNnotus painted only 
Polyxena about to be immolated on the Tomb 
of Achiiles,_the Destruction of Scyros,— 
and the Interview of Ulysses with Nausicaa. 

4. A painting of this artist was placed 
in the Anacium, or temple of Castor and 
Pollux at Athens, (see different passages 
relating to this building, in Hemsterh. Anecd. 
1, 226.) The picture in question repre- 
sented the marriage of the above heroes 
with the daughters of Leucippus, (Paus. 

1.18. 1, Béttiger Archeol. Pict. 1, 291—295.) 

5. In all probability, PoLyenorus em- 
bellished the temple of Theseus at Athens, 
affording assistance in this work to Mico, 
who is known to have been engaged in it, 
Gaia) 

6. In the temple of Minerva Area at 
Platea, there were some pictures executed 
by this artist and OnatTas.—PoLyenotus 
painted Ulysses having just completed the 
destruction of the suitors. In the embel- 
lishment of this edifice, the three most 
eminent artists of that age were associated, 
Purpias, who made the statue of Minerva, 


and Potyenotus and Onaras, who contri- | 
buted their paintings. Puip1as, whoalready | 


practised statuary in Olymp. 78, when 
PoLycGnotus removed to Greece, probably 
laid the foundation of his future greatness, 
in making this statue of Minerva. This 
consideration removes the difficulties of 
Bottiaer, (Archeol. Pict. 365.) 

7. The artist under notice adorned with 
his pictures, some public walls at Thespiz. 
« Parietes Thespiis a Polygnoto picti 
_postea a Pausia reficiebantur,’’ (Pliny 

35. 11. 40.) It is afterwards observed by 
Pliny, that the productions of Paustas 
appeared inferior to those of PoLyGNnorus, 
because PoLycnotus, according to his 
usual plan, used the pencil in these pic- 
tures, and Pavustas painted in the same 


style, though he had been accustomed | 


chiefly to painting in enamel. Béttiger, 
1. ce. 368. inconsistently infers from this 
remark, that PoLyGNotus never painted in 
enamel,—an opinion which this passage 
does not warrant, and which is directly 
opposed to the statement of Pliny 35.11.39. 
Pliny asserts likewise, (34. 8. 18,) that 
POLYGNotus gave attention to statuary. 

Potyipus, painter and dithyrambic poet, 
flourished in Olymp. 94. 3. Diod. S. 
14. 46. See also Fabric. Bibl. Gr. 2, 135, 
Herm. ad Aristot. Poét. 155. 

Potystratus, statuary of Ambracia, 
made a figure of Phalaris, (Tatian, Orat. 
adv. Gree. 54. p. 118.»Worth. ) 

Portus, see Antistates. 

Posmonws, Ephesian engraver and sta- 
tuary, lived about the age of Pompey the 
Great, contemporary of Pasitcles, (Pliny 
3d, 12. 55, 34. 8. 19.) 
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Posis, Roman modeller, or maker of 
plaster-casts, lived in the first age before 
the birth of Christ, Pliny 35. 11. 45. 
“ M. Varro tradit sibi cognitum Rome 
Posim nomine, a quo facta poma et uvas, 
ut ea non posses aspecta discernere a 
veris.”” In this passage, I have followed 
chiefly the text of Gronovius, whose deci- 
sions, Harduin, as usual, wishes to claim 
for himself. 

Potrnzus, see Antiphilus II. 

Praxias, Athenian sculptor, instructed 
by Caramis, undertook the marble-decora- 
tions of the roof of the temple of Apollo 
at Delphi, but was prevented from com- 
pleting them by a premature death, (Paus. 
10. 19. 3.) flourished a little before 
Olymp. 90. 

PRAXITELES I., statuary, and sculptor of 
the greatest eminence, flourished together 
with EupHranor in Olymp. 104. This 
is expressly asserted by Pliny 34. 8. 19, 
and is confirmed by the following remark 
of Paus. 8. 9. 1. TloaziréXyne O& ra ayan- 
para eipydoaro Tpity “ANkapévny torepov 
yeveg, (see Alcamenes.) Vitruvius, V 11. 
Pref. s. 13, mentions PRAXITELES as 
having assisted in the construction of the 
Mausoleum; and from this statement we 
must infer that he was living in Olymp. 167. 
(Amalth. 3, 286.) The city in which he was 
born, is uncertain. Cedrenus, (Annal. 265. ) 
notices him as one of Cnidus; but this is 
evidently a mistake, arising perhaps from 
the previous mention of the statue of 
Venus at Cnidus. Meyer, (ad Winck. Opp. 
6, 2, 162., Hist. Art. Gr. 2, 101.) contends 
that he was a native of Andros, and 
adduces, in confirmation of this opinion, an 
Enigram of Damagetas in Anthol. Palat. 
7. 355. But no one, who peruses this 
Epigram, free from the influence of pre- 
ceived opinion, can view it as establishing 
this conclusion :— 

Ti trapay doviy Kai Tiyoy, & TALOY TEC, 

Te xpnor~ xaipew eimare Upakurédeu* 
“Hy 0 w'yijp Movowy ikaviy pepic, 0€ 

Tap oivw 

Kpnyvoc’ © yaipouc” Avopte Iipagirenec. 

The writer of these lines speaks indeed of 


some Praxiteles of Andros; but the name 
Prazxiteles was exceedingly common among 


| theGreeks. Our attention must be directed, 


then, to other sources of information as to 
the country of the artist under notice; and 
there is a passage of Propertius, the true 
reading of which has formed a subject of 
much critical inquiry, which may throw 
some light on the subject. ‘he verse 
in question, (3. 7. 16,) is thus given by 
Burmann, 

«“ Praxitelem Parius vindicat urbe lapis.” 


This reading, however, is properly discarded 
by Lachmann. Every good MS. exhibits 
«propria;” and this has led Brouckhusius 
and Lachmann to read “ paria,” though it 
would be difficult to explain how “ paria”’ 
should be universally corrupted to “propria.” 
For my own part, I prefer the reacing of 
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MSS.; and I would explain the word 
“lapis” as designating alone the Parian 
marble, and the phrase “ propria urbe,” as 
pointing out the capital of the island of 
Paros. Thus read and explained, the verse 
implies, that PRAXITELES was a native of 
Paros, and that by his skill in the arts, he 
obtained there the greatest influence. 

There are two passages of Pliny, relating 

to this artist, which I will adduce, rectify- 
‘ing the text according to the evidence of 
MSS., and illustrating the statements, 
which they contain. The former is 34. 8.19, 
in which PRaAXITELES is noticed as a 
statuary > — 

“ Praxiteles marmore felicior, ideo et 
elarior fuit. Fecit tamen ex ere pulcher- 
rima opera: Proserpine Raptum, item 
Catagusam :* et Liberum Patrem et Ebrie- 
tatem nobilemque una Satyrum,s quem 
Greci Pertboéton® cognominant. Signa 
etiam, que ante Felicitatis «2dem fuere, 
Veneremque, que cum ipsa ede incendio 
cremata est Claudii principatu, marmoree 
illi suze per terras inclyte parem. Item 
Stephusam, Spilumenen,’ GEnophorum, Har- 
modium et Aristogitonem Tyranniciaas, quos 
a Xerxe Persarum rege captos victa Perside 
Atheniensibus remisit Magnus Alexander.7 
Fecit et Puberem Apollinem subrepenti 
Lacerta cominus Sagitta insidiantem, quem 


3 The import of the word “‘ Catagusam” has 
been mistaken by Harduin ad loc., and Meyer 
Hist. Art. 2, 112, who apply it to Ceres leading 
back her daughter. This idea would obviously 
require the term ‘‘ Anagusam.”—The former word 
relates to Ceres conducting Proserpine to Pluto, 
according to an arrangement between them; and 
the statement of Pliny seems to intimate, that 
PRAXITELES made this figure in contrast to that, 
which represents the rape of Proserpine. This 
view is perhaps confirmed by an excellent painted 
vase, in ‘‘Millingen’s Ancient Jnedited Monu- 
ments,” P.1. tab. 16. 

4 In illustration of these words, Welcker, (ad 
Philostr. Imag. 212,) appropriately refers to 
Nonnus 19.17, 18. 124, in which passages Myon 
is represented as married to the Satyr Staphylus. 
See also Béttiger Andeutungen p. 166. 

5 Respecting this figure see Paus. 1. 20. 1. 
Pliny seems to have confounded two Satyrs made 


by PRAXITELEs; for that styled IepuBonréc, | 


stood alone in the ‘Via Tripodum’ at Athens, and 
was quite different from the one, which was 
associated with the figure of Jntoxication, and 
that of Bacchus. Meyer Hist. Art. 1, 117. ‘ 

6 Tatian, (adv. Gr. 122,) has the following 
remark, DSawudovpevoy re yvvaroy Wpaéure- 
Ane eOnprotpynoev. See also Philostr. Apoll. 
Tyan. 6. p. 276. 

7 Pliny here strangely confounds the statues of 
Harmodius and Aristogiio made by PRAXITELES, 
with other figures of these heroes, of amuch more 
ancient date: see Antenor. 

8 This remark is well explained by Thiersch, 
Epoch. Art. Gr. 11. Adnot. 45. 

9 Tt is altogether uncertain, what works of 
PRAXITELES were placed in the Ceramicus. 

10 Usually the comma has been placed after 
“multi,” not after “‘ viderent;” but sucha mode 
of punctuation is evidently ridiculous. 

1 The expression ‘‘ velata specie” presents 
difficulties, which no philologist has hitherto been 
able to solve. Béttiger (Andeut. 171,) and Meyer 
(Hist. Art. Gr. 2, 109.) consider the historian to 
mean, that the lower part of the body was repre- 
sented as covered; but I am unable to discover, 
how such a meaning can be consistently assigned 
to the words. The term “species” corresponds 
to the English “ appearance ;” and this may lead 
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Sauroctonon vocant. Spectantur et duo 
signa ejus adfectus exprimentia, Flentis 
Matrone et Meretricis Gaudentis. anc 
putant Phrynen fuisse, deprehenduntque 
im ea amorem artificis, et mercedem in 
vultu  meretricis. Habet simulacrum et 
benignitas ejus. Calamidis enim quadrigie 
aurigam suum imposuit, ne melior in 
equorum eflfigie, defecisse in homine cre- 
deretur.’’® 


The other passage of Pliny, in which 
PRAXITELES is treated of as a sculptor, is 
36. 5. 4:— 

* Praxitelis etatem inter statuarios dixi- 
mus, qni marmoris gloria superavit etiam 
semet. Opera ejus sunt Athenis in Cera- 
mico;? sed ante omnia, et non solum 
Praxitelis, verum et in toto orbe terrarum, 
Venus, quam ut viderent, multi navigave- 
runt Cnidum.!® Duas fecerat, simulque 
yendebat, alteram velata specie, quam ob id 
quidem pretulerunt, quorum conditio erat, 
Coi, cum alteram etiam eodem pretio 
detulisset, severum id ac pudicum arbitrantes ; 
rejectam Cnidii emerunt. immensa diffe- 
rentia fame. Voluwit etiam postea a Cnidiis 
mereari rex Nicomedes,? totum es civitatis 
alienum, quod erat ingens, dissoluturum 
Omnia perpeti maluere, 
nec immerito: illo enim signo Praxiteles 
nobilitavit Cnidum.? A%dicula ejus tota 


us to conjecture, that the true reading is “ velatam 
specie,” ‘‘covered in appearance,” i.e. invested 
with a garment, which, while it seemed designed ta 
hide the person, really exposed it to view. Several 
considerations, however, militate against this 
conjecture; and I am rather induced to believe 
that Pliny wrote ‘‘ velatam speciose,” ‘‘ clothed 
beautifully,” or ‘‘handsomely.” But this hypo- 
thesis I must leave to the decision of others.—It is 
the opinion of Visconti, (Descr. des Antiques du 
Musée Royal, Paris 1817. p. 59,) that a statue 
still preserved in the Royal Museum at Paris, 
(nr. 185. Catal. Clarac,) was made in imitation of 
the statue of Venus purchased by the Coans. But 
this opinion is inconsistent with the fact, that the 
statue of Venus at Paris has the figure of Cupid 
associated with it. 

2 This circumstance respecting Nicomedes had 
been previously mentioned by Pliny, 8. 38. 

3 The statue of Venus in the possession of the 
Cnidians, has been extensively noticed by various 
writers. Athenéus (13. p. 591. 585.) remarks, that 
PRAXITELES had &s his model, the celebrated 
prostitute Phryne, with whom he was intimately 
connected. Clem. Alex. (Protr. p. 21.) and 
Arnobius, (adv. Gent. 6.) make a similar state- 
ment respecting a female named Cratina; but 
they seem to have mistaken the true name of the 
prostitute, whom PRAXITELES selected as the 
model of beauty.—From the circumstance, that 
it was formed to resemble a prostitute, the statue 
itself is styled éraipa by Athenag. Leg. pro 
Christ. 14. p. 61. Dechair. See also Jacobs in 
Wieland’s Mus. Att. 3, 23, 49.—Several poets 
have dwelt on the beauty of this figure of Venus, 
as Ausonius, Epigr. 56, and writers in Anthol. 
Gr. 4, 12.160. (App. Anth. Palat. 2, 674.) Anal. 
Brunck. 4. 6. p. 442, 12. 7. p. 462. No autfor, 
however, has commented on it with greater per- 
spicuity, than Lucian, (Amor. 13. T. 2. p. 411. R.) 
iow Tov vew Tapyemer 1) WEY OVV BEd Ev 
péow KaSidpura.. Mapiac dé NiSov daidarpa 
Kadducrov bTEPHPaVOY Kai CEONPOTL yEAwTE 
puikpoy wropeduioas Tay 6& TO KdaddXd\OE 
auric akdhurroy obdEmiae éoSNTOG aprE- 
xovons yeybpvurar, TrAIY Ooa TH éréog 
yept tiv aidw eANIOTHS éEruKpUTTELY. 
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aperitur,* ut conspici possit undique effi- 
gies dew, favente ipsa, ut creditur facto. 
Nee minor ex quacunque parte admiratio 
est. Ferunt amore captum quendam, cum 
delituisset noctu, simulacro cohesisse, ejus- 
que cupiditatis esse indicem maculam.? Sunt 
in Cnido et alia signa marmorea illustrium 
artificum: Liber Pater Bryaxidis, et alter 
Scope et Minerva: nec majus aliud Veneris 
Praxiteliz specimen, quam quod inter hee 
sola memoratur. Ejusdem est et Cupido,® 
objectus a Cicerone Verri ille propter 
quem Thespie visebantur, nune in Octayie 
Scholis positus. Ejusdem et alter nudus 
in Pario colonia Propontidis, par Venert 
Cnidie nobilitate et injuria. Adamavit 
enim eum Alchidas Rhodius, atque in eo 
quoque simile amoris vestigium reliquit. 
Rome Praxitelis opera sunt Flora, Tri- 
ptolemus, Ceres in Hortis Servilii; Boni 
Eventus et Bone Fortune simulacra in 
Capitolio: item et Menades et quas Thyi- 
adas vocant et Caryatidas:7 et Sileni,® in 


Tooovre ye piv 1) Onpuoupyoc toxuae TEXYN, 
WOTE THY AYTITUTOY OVTW KAL KapTEPaY TOU 
AuOov giow Exdorore méEowy ExiTpETELY. 
In another passage, (Amor. 14. p. 412.) Lucian 
thus notices the back of the statue: “Oon pév 
TOY peTadpevoy eipvSpia, THC O audra- 
pete at Nayovec, ayKadiopa yElpomAn EC. 
oc 0 éurepiypadot TOY yAouTwY at TapKEC 
émikupTrouvTal, pnt dyav érureig avToic 
doréoe TpOCETTAaNpévat pHTE, Eig VTEPOY- 
Koy éKKeyvpévar TioTNTAa. Tw Oé, TOLC 
isxiore évecdpayiopéivwy t& ExaTéowy T0- 
TwWY, OVK AY ElToL TLC, WE HOVE 6 yédwe, 
pnpov rexalkynncin’ ebb rerapévnc dxpe 
oboe, HkotBwmévor puSpot. In adverting 
to the head of the statue, Zucian, (Imag. 6. T. 2. 
463.) particularly mentions, Ta péy api THv 
Kouny Kal pétwrroy, d¢pdwy TE TO Evypap- 
pov — —kKai Tov dpSarpov o& TO VyoOY 
dpa TH paidop Kai Kexaoropevm.— The 
opinion of Heyne, that in executing this statue 
of Venus, PRAXIT#LES had respect to the god- 
dess as she appeared, when Paris decided between 
her, and Juno and Minerva, is supported not only 
by some lines of Zvenus, in Anthol. Gr. 4, 12, 166, 


(Append. Anth. Palat. 2, 676.) but likewise by 
an Epigram of Plato, ibid. 161. (p. 675.) 


Obre ce Ipatirékne texvacaro, dvs’ oO 
olOapoc. 
"ANMN’ otrwe EoTyC, We TOTE KpLvopévn. 


4 These words are illustrated by Zucian, Amor. 
13. T. 2. p. 412. R. ”Eort 0 apoiSupog 
avTIC 0 vEwe, Kai Tote SéXovet THY Sedov 
ideiy akpiBGc, Kai Kara vowrov, Kal iva 
pnoev avrg abatpacrov 7° Ov evpaSeiac 
ovv tor. TY ETEpA TIY TapEhSovoe TV 
Omtosey edpopdiay diadpHoa. 

> Compare Lucian Amor. 15.'T. 2. p 414—416. 
R., Valer. Max. 8.11, 4, Athen. 13. p. 605. 

6 This passage I have discussed at considerable 
length, in Amalth, 3, 299—302.; but it may be 
proper to repeat here those points, which 1 now 
consider to be well established. It is evident 
from the narrative of Pliny, that PRAXITELES 
made two statues of Cupid. One of these was 
presented by him to Phryne, and by her dedi- 
cated at Thespie, (Paws. 1. 20. 1.) where it re- 
mained in the time of Cicero. This author says 
in relation to it, (Verr. 4. 2. 4,) ‘‘ propter quem 
Thespiz visuntur.” It was in the time of the 
emperors removed to Rome, (Paus. 9. 27. 1,— 
a passage which Thiersch, Epoch. 3. Adnot. 114, 
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Pollionis Asinii monumentis et Apollo et 
Neptunus?” 

Having adduced and illustrated these 
passages of Pliny, I will now enumerate 
some additional productions of Praxrre- 
LES, mentioned by ancient writers, begin- 
ning with those of males, whether among 
the deities or among men, and then advert- 
ing to those of females. It is, however, to 
be regretted, that in many instances, we are 
unable to specify the materials, of which 
the figures in question, were composed : — 

1. Statues of Apollo, Latona, and Diana, 
placed at Megara, (Paus. 1. 44. 2.) 

2. A statue of Bacchus in Elis, (6.26. 1.) 

3. A statue of Mercury carrying Bacchus, 
when an infant, made of marble, (5. 17. 1.) 

-4. A figure of Aisculapius, placed in the 
grove of Trophonius at Lebadea, (9. 39. 3.) 

5. A figure of a Satyr, made of Parian 
marble, and kept at Megara, (1. 43. 5.) 
This production must obviously be distin- 
guished from the brazen figure of a Satyr, 


interprets in the same manner as myself,) and it 
was placed in the Schools of Octavia, (Pliny,) 
where soon afterwards it was burnt, (Paus.) The 
time of its destruction is shewn by the fact, that 
the Schools of Octavia were consumed with fire, 
in the reign of Titus, (Dio Cass. 66. 24.) I 
committed an error, therefore, in my article in 
the Amalthea, in asserting, that the Parian statue 
of Cupid was burnt in the Schools of Octavia; 
and the conclusion just advanced, as to the time 
of the burning of the Thespian statue, shews the 
propriety of the word ‘ est”? employed by Fliny, 
because in his day, the statue was still in exist- 
ence. I hope now to have the full concurrence 
of Siebelis, who in his Remarks on some Passages 
of Ancient Authors, published in 1826, adverts 
to this sentence of Pliny; ‘or all the passages, in 
which reference is made to the statue in question, 
accord in respect to time. The second statue of 
Cupid made by PRAXITELES, was placed in 
Parium, a colony of the Propontis; but its entire 
history cannot be traced with certainty. It is 
probable that it was removed from Parium, b 
one of the Roman Pro-Consuls, and afterwards 
came into the possession of Heius, a rich Sicilian, 
who, in order to oblige C. Claudius, permitted it 
to be for a short time transferred to Rome. It 
was honorably returned to him; but he was soon 
afterwards compelled to yield it up to Verres, 
(Cic. Verr. 1\.c.) Its future history is altogether 
involved in uncertainty. Thus we find, that the 
narrative of Pliny is correct, in that he mentions 
only two statues of Cupid made by PRAXITELES, 
and those composed of marble; and he errs only 
in stating that the Thespian statue was forcibly 
taken by Verres from Heius, which was true 
rather of the Parian statue,—and this accounts 
for his speaking of the latter production, as if it 
were then to be actually found at Partum. The 
explicit assertion of Pliny, that the two statues 
of Cupid were of marble, is sufficient to refute 
the remarks of Callistr. Stat. 4.11, and of Julian, 
in Anthol. Gr. 4. 12.203, Append. Anth. Palat. 
2, 687, as to a brazen statue of this supposed 
divinity; nor can we admit the supposition of 
three statues of Cupid made by PRaXITELEs, 
thoughit has the support of Lessing (Opp. 10, 261,) 
Heyne (Prisc. Art. Opp. ex Epigr. Lllustr. 91,) 
and Meyer (Hist. Art. 2, 106.) The Epigram 
assigned to Simonides, in Anth. Planud. 4. 12. 204. 
App. Anth. Palat. 2, 687, throws no light on this 
particular controversy. 

7 See Bottiger Amalth. 3, 147. : 

8 To this figure of Silenus we may perhaps apply 
an Epigram of 4 milianus in Anth. Palat. 9. 756. 

9 It is necessary to keep in mind, that the statues 
mentioned in this concluding sentence, were 
exhibited at Rome,—a fact which clearly shews to 
us the error of Junius, in confounding them with 
other statues of the same deities, made indeed by 
PRAXITELES, but fixed in other places. 
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executed by PRAxITELES, and styled Te«- 
piBonroc. 

6. A figure of Pan carrying a Leathern 
Bottle, and accompanied by the Nymphs and 
Danaé. All the figures of this group were 
made of Parian marble. Vicomedes in 
Anth. Palat. 6. 317, Poét. Incert. in Append. 
Anthol. Palat. 2, 705.!° The particular 
way, in which they were associated, is 
uncertain. 

7. Statues of the twelve Deities, placed 
at Megara in an ancient temple. All of 
them were considered to be the work of 
PRAXITELES, with the exception of that of 
Diana, which was made by Srroneytio. 

8. Figures representing the Labors of 
Hercules, placed on the roof of a temple 
dedicated to this hero, at Thebes. His 
Contest with the Birds of Stymphalus, and 
his Cleansing of the Stables of Augeas, were 
not introduced; and in the place of them, 
the sculptor gave his Wrestling-match with 
Anteus, (Paus. 9. 11. 4.) 

9. A figure of a Soldier with a Horse, 
standing on a Tomb. It is uncertain whom 
the artist designed to represent. The pro- 
duction was kept at Athens, (1. 2. 3.) 

10. A figure of Juno, sitting on a Throne, 
with Minerva and the Goddess of Youth, 
standing near. ‘This work was placed in 
the temple of Juno at Mantinea. (8. 9. 1.) 

11. A large figure of Juno as the Goddess 
presiding over Marriage, and one of Rhea 
delivering to Saturn a Stone bound up in 
Cloths. Both these statues were made of 
Pentelesian marble, and were placed in the 
temple of the former goddess at Platza. 
(D> Bb, ey) ‘ 

12. A statue of Diana Brauronia in the 
citadel of Athens, (1, 23, 9.) See also 
Bottiger Andeut. 163. 

13. A statue of Diana, at Anticyra in 
Phocis, Paus. (10. 37. 1.) Agda éyouca. ° 
év TH Oskid, Kal UTip TOY Guwy dapéToar. 
mapa ot abryy Kbwy ty apiorEepd. péyesoc 
O& Uép THY peyioTnY yuvyaika TO dyahpa. 

14. A statue of Ceres, accompanied by 
Proserpine and Iacchus, placed in the 
temple of the goddess at Athens, (1. 2. 4, 
Clem. Alex. Protr. p. 41. Sylb.) 

15. A marble statue of Venus, at Thespiz, 
(Paus. 9. 27. 4.) 

16. A statue of Venus, placed at Alex- 
andria, a city of Caria near Mount Latmas, 
(Steph. B. v., “AXeZdvdpesa.) 

17. A figure of Latona, dedicated in the 
temple of this goddess at Argos, (Paus. 
2. 21. 10.) 

18. A figure of Latona accompanied by 
her Children, kept at Mantinea:—on the base 
of this production were carved a Muse, and 
Marsyas playing on the Flute. (8. 9. 1.) 

19. Figures designed to represent the 
goddesses of Persuasion and Consolation, 
placed in the temple of Venus at Megara, 
(1. 43. 6.) In his remarks on this passage 
of Paus., Siebelis has erred in the ex- 
planation of the word ILapnydpoe: it points 

10 ‘The latter passage referred to, is erroneously 


considered by Heyne (Prisc. Art. Opp. ex Epigr. 
fltustr. 89,) to apply to the figure of a Satyr. 
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out a goddess, whose peculiar province it 
was to console married females on the loss of 
their virginity. See Béttiger Nupt. Aldo- 
brand. p. 40. 

20. A statue of the goddess Fortune, 
placed in her temple at Megara, (Paus. 
1. 43. 6.) 

21. A marble statue of Phryne, placed 
at Thespie, (9. 27. 4.) 

22. A gilt statue of Phryne, placed by 
this prostitute herself, in the temple of 
Delphi, (10. 14. 5, Plut. de Pyth. Orac. 15, 
Athen. 13, p. 591, Tatian adv. Gr. 53. 
p- 115. Worth.) 

In addition to these productions, Strabo 
(XIV. p. 641.) mentions several works 
of PRaxirELEs, placed in the temple of 
Diana at Ephesus. It was disputed among 
the ancients, whether the figures of the 
Children of Niobe dying, were made by this 
artist, or by Scopas; but the Author 
of an Epigram in Anth. Gr. 4. 9. 129. 
(Append. Anth. Palat. 2, 664. Jac.) and 
Ausonius, (Heroum Epit. 28.) ascribe them 
to PRAXITELES. 

In regard to a colossal figure at Rome, 
bearing the name of PRAXITELES, see the 
remarks of J. M. Wagner referred to at 
the end of the article Phidias. Junius, 
(Catal. 182,) mentions, on the authority 
of one Zygomalas, two figures of Horses 
made by this artist, and dedicated at Athens 
by the emperor Hadrian; but the correct- 
ness of this statement may be left to the 
decision of those, who are acquainted with 
the work of Zygomalas. 

The narrative given in Diog. L. 5. 2. 14, 
respecting a will of Theophrastus, in which 
he requested PRAXITELES to finish a statue 
of Nicomachus, is either totally fictitious, 
or at the least, cannot be understood in 
relation to the artist under notice. Theo- 
phrastus died in Olymp. 123. 2. ( Clinton Fast. 
Hellen. 161.) and at that period PraxiTELES 
could not have been living. 

PRAXITELES availed himself of the assist- 
ance of Nicras the painter, in embellishing 
his statues, (Pliny 35. 11., see also the 
article WVicias.) 

In respect to the peculiar merits of this 
artist, Quintilian observes (12. 10.) that he 
and Lysippus were eminent for the near 
approach of their figures to nature; and 
Auctor ad Herennium 4. 6, particularly com- 
mends the arms of his statues. 

His sons were Timarcuus and CEpuiso- 
potus the younger, (Pseudo-Plut. Vit. X. 
Orat. 843—4, 258. W.) They are alluded 
to by Paus. (1. 8. 5, 9. 12. 5,) but without 
the mention of their names. 

If. Painter, country uncertain; lived 
after AristipEs IJ. He is thus adverted 
to by Phiny 35. 11. 39. “Quidam (picturam 
encausticam) Aristidis inventum putant, 
postea consummatum a Praxitele.” It is 
evidently impossible to understand this 
passage of PRAXITELES the celebrated sta- 
tuary; because he flourished in Olymp. 104, 
and ARISTIDES in Olymp. 110. 

Ill. Engraver, lived in the reign of 
Demetrius. This statement rests on a re- 
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mark of the Scholiast on Theocr. V. 103.; 
but the testimony of the Schol. is impugned, 
and it would appear, correctly, by Kiessling 
in his JVoées on the passage. 

Priscus, Roman painter, adverted to 
by Pliny 35. 10. 37. Having mentioned 
FasuLLus, who adorned the Golden House 
of Nero, the historian observes, ‘“‘ Post eum 
fuere in auctoriate Cornelius Pinus, et At- 
tius Priscus, qui Honoris et Virtutis «des 
imperatori Vespasiano Augusto restituenti 
pinxerunt; sed Priscus antiquis similior.” 
Brotier and Harduin have given “ Accius” 
instead of “‘ Attius;” but the latter term has 
the support of Reg. I. and Dufresn. I. 

Proporus, statuary and painter, age and 
country uncertain; merely mentioned by 
Pliny 34. 8. 19, as one of those artists, 
who were not particularly distinguished by 
any production. 

ProrarcHus, engraver of a very hand- 
some Gem preserved at Florence. The 
name of this artist was long improperly 
written Ii\wrapyoe: its true form was 
discovered by Cochi (ap. Bracci, Memorie 
2, 176,) and by Uhden, (Comment. Reg. 
Acad. Berol. 1822. p. 234.) 

PROTOGENES, very eminent painter and 
statuary, one of the contemporaries of 
APELLES. He appears, however, to have 
survived the latter artist, Inasmuch as he 
was still living in Olymp. 119, when Rhodes 
was besieged by Demetrius. Meyer ( fist. 
Art. 1, 189,) conjectures with considerable 
probability, that he was born about Olymp. 
104. The leading passage respecting him 
is Pliny 35. 10. 36,—a passage greatly cor- 
rupted, and to the correction of which I 
feel that my powers are very inadequate :— 


1 Reference ishere made to theage of APELLES. 

2 The former clause of this sentence accords 
with Paus. 1. 3. 4, and Plut. Demetr. 22. 
Ilpwroyévyne Katie. The latter expression, 
“‘gentis Rhodiis subjecte,” presents great diffi- 
culties, because it is utterly at variance with the 
readings of MSS. To omit Reg. II. and Colbert., 
the authority of which is trifling, it deserves our 
notice, that Dutresn. I. has “ patria si caunus 
gentis obisubletia,” and Reg.I. ‘patria Africanus 
gentis obi sublecia.”” I am not aware, who first 
imtroluced the interpolated reading found in our 
common Edd.; but itis evident beyond all doubt, 
that this reading was not given by Pliny. The 
passage before us is one of those, respecting which 
a satisfactory decision is almost hopeless, since we 
can only obtain by conjecture a reading, which 
may come near to the words of MSS. Mey I be 
allowed to suggest, though without claiming any 
great plausibility for the idea, that perhaps the 
reading of Reg I. ‘‘ GENTISOBISUBLECIA” may 
have originated in ‘“‘GEeNs ConTIGuA Lyci#”? 
Caunus was a city of Caria, and was very near to 
Lycia. Suidas asserts that PROTOGENES was 
born at Xanthus, a small town of Caria. 

3 This arrangement of the words is supported 
by Reg.1.; common reading, ‘‘ annum quinqua- 
gesimum.” 

4 Reg. I. and Edit. I. exhibit ‘‘ Amoniadam,” 
and by a slight alteration of this word, I have 
obtained the true reading. Reg. II. has “ham. 
moniadam;” Colbert. ‘‘hamoniadam;” ancient 
dd. ‘“‘hemionida,’ which Harduin changed to 
“‘hammeniada,” (the reading found in Dufresn. I.) 
claiming for himself the merit of this correction, 
for which he was in reality indebted to Vales. ad 
Harpocr. 419. ed. Lips. I need hardly add, that 
the alteration of Harduin, though it approximates 
to the correct form of the passage, does not yet 
attain it, This critic has also dishonorably bor- 
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“ Simul, ut dictum est,! et Protogenes 
floruit. Patria ei Caunus,? gentis Rhodiis 
subjectee. Summa paupertas initio, artisque 
summa intentio, et ideo minor fertilitas. 
Quis eum docuerit, non putant constare: 
quidam et naves pinxisse usque ad quinqua- 
gesimum annum;? argumentum esse, quod 
eum Athenis celeberrimo loco Minerve 
delubri propyleon pingeret, ubi fecit no- 
bilem Paralum et Ammoniada,* quam 
quidam Naustcaam yocant, adjecerit parvu- 
las naves longas in lis, que pictores parerga 
appellant, ut appareret a quibus initiis ad 
arcem ostentationis opera sua pervenissent. 
Palmam habet tabularum ejus Jalysus, 
qui est Rome, dicatus in templo Pacis. 
Cum pingeret eum,°? traditur madidis 
lupinis vixisse, quoniam simul et® famem 
sustinerent et sitim, ne sensus nimia dul- 
cedine obstrueret. Huic picture quater 
colorem induxit, contra subsidia’ injurie et 
vetustatis, ut decedente superiore inferior 
succederet. Est in ea canis mire factus, 
ut quem pariter casus® pinxerit. Non 
judicabat se in eo exprimere? spumam 
anhelantis, cum in reliqua parte omni,!° quod 
difficillimum erat, sibi ipse satisfecisset. 
Displicebat autem ars ipsa, nec minui 
poterat, et videbatur nimia, ac longius a 
veritate discedere, spumaque illa pingi, non 
ex ore nasci, anxio animi cruciatu, cum in 
pictura verum esse, non yerisimile vellet: 
absterserat sepius, mutaveratque penicil- 
lum, nullo modo sibi approbans. Postremo 
iratus arti, quod intelligitur,! spongiam eam? 
impegit inviso loco tabule; ex illa* repo- 
suit ablatos colores, qualiter cura optaverat, 
fecitque in pictura fortuna naturam. Hoe 
exemplo ejus similis et Nealcem successus 


rowed without acknowledgment, the very words 
of Mausacus ad Harpocr. 85, ed. Lips., in his 
explanation of the passage. 

® I have adopted this reading on the authority 
of Reg. I. 11. bufresn. 1. Colbert.; former lection, 
“quem cum pingeret.” 

6 The reading ‘‘simul et famem’’ has the sanc- 
tion of Reg. I. II. Dufresn. I. Colbert.; in most 
Edd. the conj. is omitted. 

7 Harduin and Brotier have given ‘‘induxit, 
subsidio.” But Voss. Gud. Men. Acad. Reg. I. II. 
Dufresn. 1. Colbert. and Edit. I. exhibit “* contra 
subsidia,” a reading approved by J. £. Gronovius, 
and not censured, as it appears to me, by Gesner 
Chrestom. Plin. 997. The term “subsidia” is 
used in the sense of ‘‘ insidia.” 

5 This is the reading of Reg. I. Dufresn. I. and 
Voss. In our common Editions, the words “ et 
ars” are inserted after ‘‘ casus.’’ 

9 This arrangement of the clause is sanctioned 
by Voss. Reg. I. Dufresn. 1. Acad. Edit. 1.; com- 
mon reading, ‘‘ exprimere in eo.”’ : 

10 The expression “‘ parte omni,’’ which I have 
substituted for ‘‘omni parte,’ has the support of 
Reg. I. and Dufresn. I. 

1 The term ‘‘intelligitur” is found in Reg. I. 
Dufresn. I. and Edit I. Our common Edd. have 
‘ intelligeretur.” d 

2 The word ‘‘eam” is omitted in Reg. IT. and 
Colbert.; and I should have acceded to the tes- 
timony of these MSS., were they not confessedly 
of little authority. As, however, the term in 
question, which is supported by Reg. I. and 
Dufresn. [., cannot be satisfactorily explained, it 
should probably be relinquished for ‘‘etiam”’ 
taken in the sense of ‘‘adeo.” F 

3 1 have given “ea illa,” instead of ‘‘e¢ illa,” 
on the authority of Reg. I. and Dufresn. 1. The 
prep ‘“‘ex” often occurs with the meaning, “ by 
the aid of,” ‘« with the assistance of.” 
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spuma equi, similiter spongia impacta, se- 
cutus dicitur, cum pingeret poppyzonta* 
retinentem equim. Ita Protogenes mon- 
stravit et Fortuna. Propter hune Lalysum, 
ne cremaret tabulam,° Demetrius rex, cum 
ab ea parte sola posset Rhodum eapere, 
non incendit: parcentemque picture fugit 
oceasio victorie. Hrat tune Protogenes 
in suburbano suo hortulo,® hoe est, De- 
metrii castris. Neque interpellatus preeliis 
inchoata opera intermisit omnino, nisi ad- 
citus a rege; interrogatusque, qua fiducia 
extra muros ageret, respondit, scire se cum 
Rhodiis illi esse,’ non cum artibus. Dispo- 
suit® rex in tutelam ejus stationes, gaudens 
quod posset manus servare, quibus jam pe- 
percerat: ef ne szpius avocaret, ultro ad 
eum venit hostis, relictisque victorie suze 
votis inter arma et murorum ictus, spec- 
tavit artificem. Sequiturque tabulam illius 
temporis hee fama, quod eam Protogenes 
sub gladio pinxerit. Satyrus hic est, 
quem Anapauomenon vocant, ne quid desit 
temporis ejus securitati, tenentem tibias. 
Fecit et Cydippen, Tlepolemum, Philiscum 
Tragediarum Scriptorem Meditantem, et 
Athletam, et Antigonum Regem, et Matrem® 
Aristotelis Philosophi, qui ei suadebat, ut 
Alexandri Magni opera pingeret, propter 
zternitatem rerum. Impetus animi et 
quedam artis libido in hee potius eum 
tulere. Novissimus pinxit Alerandrum ac 
Pana; fecit et signa ex ere, ut diximus.!° 

In addition to the works here mentioned 
by Pliny, only one other production of 
PROTOGENES is noticed by Paus. 1, 3, 4.; 
and this was, a picture representing the 
, Thesmothete’ in the Senate-house of the 
Five Hundred at Athens. We must per- 
ceive, then, the justness of the remark of 
Pliny, that the talents of PRorocENEs 
were not so fertile as those of many artists, 
—a circumstance to be ascribed to his 


‘4 This sentence, from the words “‘ Hoc exemplo”’ 
to “‘poppyzonta,’’ has been restored to purity by 
Gronovius, by means of Cod. Voss., the evidence 
of which I find to be supported by Reg. I. Dufresn. I. 
and Edit. 1 Gronovius has, however, erred greatly 
in his remarks on the words “retinentem equum,” 
which immediately follow. In respect to this last 
clause of the sentence, MSS. vary greatly Voss. 
has “‘ retinent pamecum,;’’ Reg. 1. and Dufresn. 1. 
“‘retinentem pane cum;”’ Acad. ‘ retinente pa- 
netum;’’ Gud. and Menap. “‘retinente pamecum, ” 
Reg. Il. “retinenten panetum;” Colbert. ‘‘reti- 
nente panecum;" Edit. I. ‘‘retinent panecum.’’ 
Now it scarcely admits of a doubt, that ‘‘e cum” 
is a corruption of ‘“‘equum;”’ but after this alte. 
ration has been adopted, there remain the letters 
“‘pam”’ or ‘‘ pan,” to be accounted for. Gronovius 
proposes io read ‘‘retinent Parii equum,’’ and re. 
marksin explanation, “that the figure of the person 
guiding and soothiug the horse, (zrom7UZovToe, ) 
was by some accident effaced, and that the remain- 
ing part of the picture, which exhibited the horse 
itself, remained in the possession of the Parians.”’ 
I need not shew at any length, that such a reading, 
and such an exposition, cannot be admitted; and 
1 think it incomparably more consistent and pro. 
bable, to read ‘‘retinenten palpo equum.’’ See 
Gesner. Thes. LZ. £.—After having written the 
above remarks, I recetved from Dindorf. the elegant 
conjecture of Aug. Seidler respecting this passage. 
This critic proposes ‘‘retinentem par equum,”’ 
the latter word being taken as an abbreviation of 
“equorum;” and with this conjecture I acknow 
ledge that | am highly pleased. Before the word 
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minute and scrupulous care. This is the 
quality, which Quintilian (12. 10,) mentions 
as his great characteristic; and Petronius 
likewise observes, (Sat. 84,) that his out- 
lines vied in accuracy with the works of 
nature themselves. 

Prouicuus I., statuary of Awgina; son 
and pupil of Synnoo. ‘The latter artist 
was instructed by Anrisrocirs II., brother 
of Canacuus the Sicyonian, (Paus. 6. 9. 1.) 
Odofr. Miiller (AXgin. 104,) and Thiersch 
(Epoch. Art. Gr. 3. Adnot. 84.) have writ- 
ten on the question of the time, in which 
Proricuus flourished; and the former of 
these critics places him before Olymp. 76, 
while the latter refers him to Olymp. 79. 
In the article Arisrocites II., I have 
expressed the opinion, that he lived in 
Olymp. 82.; and between this sentiment, 
and those of Miiller and Yhiersch, 1 do not 
perceive any contradiction. We may con- 
sistently suppose, that he flourished from 
Olymp. 66, to Olymp. 88, and that after 
the conquest of A‘gina in Olymp. 80. 4, 
he exercised his art in Elis. Only two of 
his productions are mentioned to us,—a 
statue of Theognetus of Aigina, (Paus. 6. 
9. 1,) and one of Epicradius the Mantinean, 
(6. 10. 2.) both victors at the Sacred Games. 

IJ. Statuary of Corcyra, pupil of Crrrras 
the Athenian: As we have shewn, that 
the latter artist flourished chiefly about 
Olymp. 75, we must refer Proticuus his 
pupil to about Olymp. 81. (Paus. 6. 3. 2.) 

PyLaDEs, engraver of a precious stone 
described by Jonge, Catal. Mus. Batav. 167. 

Pyreicus, painter, age and country un- 
certain, Pliny 35. 10. 37. “ Subtexi par 
est minoris picture celebres in penicillo, e 
quibus fuit Pyreicus, arte paucis postfe- 
rendus: proposito, nescio an destruxerit 
sese, quoniam humilia quidem secutus, 
humilitatis tamen summam adeptus est 


‘ita,’ at the commencement of the following sen- 
tence, ‘‘Canem”’ was frequently given; but I have 
excluded it on the authority of all MSS. I would 
not, however, read ‘‘Fortunam” according to 
the suggestion of Gronovius; for the sentence 
ought tather to be, “‘ Ita Protogenem monstravit et 
Fortuna.’’ The established reading may be pro- 
perly retained, and either *‘ canem”’ or ‘‘ naturam”’ 
mentally supplied after ‘“ monstravit.”’ 

5 The word “tabulam”’ is supported by Reg I. 
and Edit. I.; most Edd. have ‘ tabulas.”’ 

6 This arrangement of the words is found in 
Reg. I. and Dufresn. I.; commun reading. “‘ hor- 
tulo suo.”’ 

7 The common reading is, “eum Rhodiis illi 
bellum esse;”” but the term ‘‘ belhun” is elegantly 
omitted in Reg. 1. The expression, ‘est mihi 
tecum,” ‘I have business with you,”’ and in other 
cases, ‘‘it is with you that I have to do,” is exceed- 
ingly frequent in Classical authors.—Respecting 
the figure in question, see Pliny 7. 38, Gell. 15, 3, 
Strabo 14 p 965, Plut. Demetr. 22, and in illus. 
{ration of the last passage, #acit Excerpta ex 
Plut. Opp. 193. 

8 The word ‘‘ergo”? is usually inserted here; 
but it is not found in Reg. I. or Dufresn. I. 

2» The common reading is “imaginem mafris;” 
but that which I have adopted, has the support of 
Voss. Reg I Dufresn.J and Edit 1. 

10 Pliny here refers to his remarks in 34. 8. 19, 
where he notices PROTOGENES among those sta- 
tuaries, who made figures of Combatants at the 
Public Games, Armed Men, Huntsmen, and Men 
engaged in Sacrificing. 
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gloriam. Tonstrinas sutrinasque pinxit, 
et asellos et obsonia ac similia: ob hoc 
cognominatus Rhyparographos, in iis con- 
summate voluptatis. Quippe ez _ pluris 


veniere, quam maxime multorum.” Welcker, | 
(Paus. 6. 19. 5.) 


(ad Philostr. 396,) proposes to substitute 
“ Rhopographos” for “ Rhyparographos ;” 
but not to mention, that the latter term 
has the undivided support of the Parisian 
MSS., it is an important consideration, 


that the Greek puzapoypagia relates, not | 
so much to zndelicate things, as to mean or 
low things, and thus is very applicable to | Asty! 
| in this Olympiad. (Miiller Doriens. 2, 497.) 


the words, “tonstrinas’’ and “sutrinas.”’ 


Besides, the primary meaning of p@za is | 
“inconsiderable” or “small wares;” and | 
though the emendation of Welcker, would | 


on this account, be in accordance with the 
term “ obsonia,” previously introduced by 
Pliny, it would not be consistent with 
the other particulars which he mentions. 
Another decision cf Welcker, which had, 
however, been previously advanced by Bero- 
aldus, claims our reception. In Propert. 
El. 3. 9. 12, or according to Burmann, 
3. 7. 12, he reads on the authority of Cod. 
Vat. I. IV. (and about others he is silent, ) 


“¢ Pyreicus parva vindicat arte locum.” 
In ourcommon Edd. “ Parrhasius”’ is erro- 
neously given,—a word introduced by some 


transcriber or editor, who was unacquainted 
with the less familiar name of Pyreicus. 
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cites from Antigonus Carystius, and Suidas 
sub voce. 
Pyrruus IJ., architect, in connection 


_ with his sons, Lacratrs and Hrrmo, built 


the treasury of the Epidamnii at Olympia, 


II. Statuary, made figures of Hygia and 
Minerva, (Pliny 24. 8. 19.) 

Pyrnacoras I., statuary, born at Rhe- 
gium in Italy, began to exercise his art 
about Olymp. 73,—a circumstance evident 
from the fact, that he made a statue of 
Astylus of Crotona, who was victorious 


According to the statement of Pliny 34. 
8. 19, he must have been living also in 
Olymp. 87.; but this will be adverted to 
in the article PyrHacoras II. He is 


noticed by the historian in the following 


manner :— 

« Vicit Myronem Pythagoras Rheginus 
ex Italia, Paneratiaste Delphis posito. 
Eundem vicit et Leontinus, qui fecit 
Stadiodromon Astylon, qui Olympie osten- 


| ditur: et Lzbyn Puerum tenentem Tabellam, 


PYRGOTELES, the most eminent engraver | 


on precious stones, of the age in which 
he lived; mentioned by Pliny 7, 37. 37, 1, 4. 
and Apul. Flor. (see the articles Lysippus 
and Apelles.) Alexander the Great prohi- 
bited every artist besides Pyrcore.zs from 
engraving his figure. Two gems carved by 


_eodem loco, et Mala ferentem Nudum. Sy- 


racusis autem Claudicantem, cujus ulceris 
dolorem sentire etiam spectantes videntur. 
Item Apollinem, Serpentemque ejus sagittis 
confiei: Citharedum, qui Dirceus appellatus 
est, quoniam cum Thebe ab Alexandro 
caperentur, aurum a fugiente conditum, 
sinu ejus celatum esset. Hic primus nervos 
et venas expressit, capillumque diligentius. 
Rhegini autem discipulus et filius sorcris 
fuise Sostratus traditur.” 

This is the reading of the passage, which 
Brotier has adopted; but many learned men 
differ from him in his conclusions, though 


| they have not succeeded in removing all 


this artist are said to be extant, (Bracci | 


Memorie, tab. 98. 99.) but Winckelm. ( Opp. 
6, 1, 107—111.) has by many powerful 
arguments, proved them to be spurious. 
Pyritampes, Messenian statuary, age 
uncertain, made figures of victors at the 


6. 16. 4.) 
Pyromacuus, statuary, flourished in 


Olymp. 120, but whose country is uncer- | 
tain, made a figure of Alcibiades riding in a | 


chariot drawn by four horses abreast; and 
in connection with other artists, celebrated 
the victories of Attalus and Eumenes over 
the Gauls. (Pliny 34. 8.9.) The latter of 
these facts shews that he was living in 
Olymp. 126, because it was in Olymp. 125. 3, 
that the Gauls made their irruption into 
Asia. His pupil Myno of Soli, attained 
considerable reputation as a painter. (Pliny 
35. 11. 40.)! 

Pyrruo, very distinguished philosopher, 
in early life cultivated the art of painting. 
It is said that some figures of persons 
engaged in a contest of carrying lamps, 
which were executed by him with consi- 
derable beauty, were kept in the ‘Gymna- 
sium’ at Elis. See Diog. LZ. 9. 61, who 


_ | In this passage Brotier gives ‘‘ Philomachi,” 
Instead of ‘‘ Pyromachi;”” but | have established 
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the difficulties in the passage. In the first 
place, the word “ pancratiasta” should be 
substituted for “ pancratiaste,’—a change 
fully supported by MSS. however deeply 
corrupted, for the last two syllables are 


| found to have passed into the term “hasta.” 
Public Games. (Paus. 6. 3. 5, 6. 15. 1, | 


In the following sentence, Grotier has re-~ 
ceived the conjectural alteration of Harduin, 
introducing the adjective “ Leontinus” for 
the substantive ‘ Leontius,”’ previously 
found there, which seemed to designate an 
artist, otherwise unknown. This alteration 
of Harduin assumes, that there existed three 
artists of the name of PyrHacoras,—the 
first of Rhegium, the second of Leontium, 
the third of Samos. Such a supposition, 
however, is shewn to be erroneous by Heyne, 
(Opuse. Acad. 5, 371.) who on the autho- 
rity of Paus. 6. 4. 2, Toy 0& avdpiavra 
Agovrickov IuSaydpacémroinoey 0 ‘Pnyivoc, 
and by means of the vestiges of ancient 
readings still found in MSS., proposes to 
read the passage as follows,—“ Vicit eum 
Pythagoras ......... posito. Et Leontiscum 
fecit et Stadiodromon Astylon,” &c. Accord- 
ing to this plan, the words “ eundem vicit” 
are wholly rejected,—a circumstance which 
Thiersch, (Epoch. Art. Gr. 2. Adnot 66,) 


the propriety of the latter word, in the article 
Mydo, by adducing the authority of Reg. 1. 
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regards as objectionable, and to obviate 
which he suggests the reading, “ Hundem 
vicit et Leontisco. Fecit et Stadiodromon 
Astylon,’ &c. This conjecture, however, 
is inadmissible, partly, because, if Pyrma- 
GoRAS had twice conquered Myno, Pliny 
would have dwelt much longer on the fact, 
than the tection of Thiersch supposes, and 
partly because the readings of MS5., though 
greatly interpolated and corrupted, lead us 
to very different results. Reg. II. Colbert. 
and Dufresn. I. have, “‘EHodem vicit et leon- 
tius cum fecit hasta diadromon astilon;” 
and Reg. I. exhibits, ““Hodem vicit et leonti, 
(a slight erasure occurs here,) cum fecit 
et stadias dromon.” It must be evident, 
then, that the accusative, not the dative, of 
« Leontiscus” existed in the autograph of 
Pliny. If we take the reading of Reg. I. 
as the foundation of our correction of the 
passage, the following reading will present 
itself as the most probable and consistent ; 
—‘Delphis posito. Idem fecit et Leont- 
scum, fecit et Stadiodromon Astylon.”’ The 
repetition of the verb “ fecit,” though not 
unusual in the works of Pliny, (see 34. 8. 
2 & 4.) seems to have startled transcribers ; 


1 as Gur 


ently overthrow the assumption of Harduin, 
that there existed a third PyrHacoras born 
at Leontium. 

II. A statuary of Samos, thus noticed 
by Pliny 34. 8. 19:—“Fuit et alius Pytha- 
goras Samius, initio pictor, cujus signa ad 
zdem Fortune hujusce die? septem nuda 
et senis unum laudata sunt. Hie supra 
dicto® facie quoque indiscreta similis fuisse 
dicitur.” To this artist should be applied, 
I conceive, the words of Paus. 9. 35. 2. 
Kai zpoc¢ Tp bvopalopevy Wvdip Xapureg 


| kal éyravSa eiot, WuSayopov ypavavrog 


Tiaptov: for the last term appears to me 
to be an error for Sapiov. The age of 
PyrHacoras of Samos is involved in un- 
certainty; nor have we any passage, which 
throws light on it, unless indeed we refer 


| to this artist, and not to PyTHacoras 


of Rhegium, the words of Pliny, “ Olym- 


|piade LX X XVII. fuere— Callon— Py- 





and this circumstance, and the similarity | 


of form between “ posito” and “eodem,” | 


doubtless led to the corruption of the | 


passage. Respecting Astylus mentioned by 
Pliny, see the remarks of Paus. 6. 13. 1. 
This writer notices also statues of the 
following victors at the Olympic Games, 


made by Pyrnacoras;—Protolaus of Man- | 


tinea, (6. 6. 1,)—Euthymus, whose statue is 
mentioned as admirably executed, (6. 6. 2.) 
— Dromeus of Stymphalia, (6. 7. 3,— 
Mnaseas of Cyrene, known by the epithet 
‘Tibys,’ (6. 13. 4.)—and Cratisthenes, son 
of Mnaseas, whowas represented as standing 


ductions made by him ;—a figure of Perseus 
with wings, (Dio Chrys. Orat. 37. T. 2. 
p- 106. Reiske,)—Huropa sitting on a Bull, 
( Tatian. adv. Grec. 53. p. 116. Worth, )— 
and Polynices and Eteocles dying by mutual 
Blows, (dd. ibid. 54. p. 118.) We should 
probably ascribe to him likewise, a very 
handsome statue of Bacchus, thus noticed 
by Proclusin Append. Anth. Palat. 2,782.:— 


‘Pyytvov pexaOporor tov evacriy Aroyvucoy 
AéoKeo, K. T. XN. 


His tutor was Ciearcuus of Rhegium, 
who must therefore be considered to have 
flourished in Olymp. 68. Diog. L. (VIII. 
Pythag. 25.) notices PyrHacoras of 
Rhegium, and PyrHacoras of Samos, in 
the following passage:—Kai d\Xov, av- 
Optavromowy “Pyytvoy yeyovévar gaci 
Ilvsayopav, mpGroyv dokovyra puspov Kal 
ouppeToiac éoTroxdosar* Kai addov, avopi- 
aytotowy Lapoy. These words suflici- 


2 See the article Phidias. 

3 PYTHAGORAS of Rhegium is the individual 
here referred to. 

4 Pliny had just been noticing PosipoNnius, a 
contemporary of Pompey. 
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THAGORAS.” Some probability will be seen 
to attach to this hypothesis, if it is con- 
sidered that PyrHacoras of Rhegium had 
attained considerable reputation as.an artist 
in Olymp. 73. 

Pyrnras I., engraver on silver, lived 
soon after the age of Pompey the Great, 
Pliny 33. 12. 55. “ Fuit dein* Pytheas, 
cujus due uncie XX.° venierunt. Uhzes 


| et Diomedes erant in phiale emblemate, 





Palladium surripientes. Fecit idem et Coquos, 
Magiriscia appellatos parvulis Potorws, sed 
e quibus ne exempla quidem liceret expri- 
mere, tam opportuna injuriz subtilitas erat.’” 
See the remarks of J. Fr. Gronovius on 
Senec. Brev. Vit. 17. 

II. Painter born in the city of Bura, in 
Achaia, the walls of which he embellished. 
A figure of an elephant painted by him, was 


| preserved at Pergamus. Steph. v. Bowpa. 
on achariot, with Victory by his side, (6.18.1. ) | 


Other writers mention the following pro- | 


Pyrueus, an architect, age and country 
uncertain. Vitruvius (4. 3. 1.) mentions 
him as one of those ancient architects, who 


' objected to the Dorie style for sacred 


edifices, and the reason assigned for this 
opinion is, “quod mendosz et disconve- 


‘nientes in his symmetrie conficerentur.” 


Pyruias, statuary, flourished in Olymp. 
135, country uncertain, (Pliny 34. 8. 19.) 
The name of the artist is found as I have 
given it, in Dufresn. I. Reg. II. and 
Colbert.; but Reg. I. has “ Pytas,” and 
Reg. III. 1V. and Dufresn. II. “ Pitas.” 

Pyruis, sculptor, country uncertain. If 
we can rely on the statement, that he made 
a marble figure of a Chariot drawn by four 
Horses abreast, which was placed on the 
top of the celebrated Mausoleum, (Amalth. 
3, 286.) he must have lived about Olymp. 
107. See Pliny 36. 5. 4. The above form 
of the name of the artist, is supported by 
Reg. I. Dufresn. I. and Colbert.; but 
Reg. II. exhibits “ Pitis.” 

Pyrutus, ancient architect, built with 
ereat skill the temple of Minerva at 


5 This reading has the support of Voss. Gud. 
Men. Acad. Reg. II. Dufresn. I. Colbert. and 
Edit. I.; common lection, which has the sanction 
of Reg. I., is ‘*X.” 
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Priene, and wrote a treatise respecting it, 
(Vitr. 1. 1. 12.) 

PyYTHOCLES, approved statuary, flourished 
in Olymp. 155, country uncertain, (Pliny 
34, 8. 19.) 

PytTHOcRITUS, statuary, age and country 
uncertain, mentioned by Pliny, (34. 8. 19.) 
as one of those artists, who made statues 
of Combatants at the Public Games, Armed 
Men, Huntsmen, and Men engaged in Sa- 
erificing. 

PyTuopicus, statuary and painter, age 
and country uncertain, adverted to by Pliny 
34. 8. 19, as not particularly distinguished 
by any production. In this passage, the 
name of the artist has unfortunately been 
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lost in Reg. I.; but it is retained in 
Dufr. I. If. Reg. II. IV. 

Pytuoporus I., Theban statuary, flou- 
rished previously to Puipras. This con- 
clusion is drawn from the statement of 
Paus. 9. 34. 2, that he made an ancient 
statue of Juno, holding in her hands the 
Sirens, which was placed in the temple of 
this goddess at Coronea. 

IJ. III. Two sculptors, who in the first 
age after the birth of Christ, embellished 
the palaces of the Roman emperors, with 
the most approved figures. Pliny 36. 5. 4. 
See also Thiersch, Epoch. Art. Gr. 3. 
Adnot. 109. 





QUI 


UINTILIUS, engraver on precious | 


stones; two Gems still extant, one | 
| one Alexander, and brother of Autus II. 


exhibiting JVeptune, described in Bracci 


Memorie, tab. 100, the other Mercury in a | 
State of Nudity, in Spilsbury’s Gems, nr. 27. | 


QUi 


QuINTUS, engraver on precious stones; 
fragment of one Gem is extant; son of 


See Bracci Memorie, tab. 8. 





RAB 


ABIRIUS, Roman architect, con- | 


_ & & temporarywith Martial, who mentions 
him in Epigr. 7. 5. 
RuHEGIO, engraver on precious stones, 


(Clarac, Descr. des Antig. du Musee Royal, | 


p. 422. 

Ruccus, statuary, considered to have 
contributed greatly to the advancement of 
the arts in Greece, born at Samos, son of 

_ one Phileus, (Herod. 3, 60. Paus. 8. 14. 5, 
9, 41. 1. Thiersch, Epoch. Art. Gr. Il. 
Aldnot. 56. (In connection with THEoDorus, 
he is said by Paus. 1. c. to have invented 
the art of casting in brass; and this state- 
ment is confirmed by Pliny (35. 12. 43,) 
though the latter historian has blended with 
it a surprising error, rightly pointed out by 
Welcher ad Philostr. 196. Pausanias men- 
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tions that he saw a figure of the Goddess of 
Night, made by Ruacus, in the temple of 
Dianaat Ephesus. This artist was also emi- 
nent as an architect, since he built alarge and 
magnificent temple at Samos, (Herod. 1. c. 


' and in connection with Smitis and THEo- 


| 


porus, formed the labyrinth at Lemnos. 
See Pliny 36. 13. 19, a passage corrected 
by Heyne Opusc. Acad. 5, 342, with the 
full approbation of Miiller Augin, 99, and 
other critics. The age in which he flou- 
rished, will be investigated in the article 
Theodorus I. 

Rvrus I., painter mentioned in Anth. 
Gr. Palat. XI. 233. T.2. p. 386. 

IJ. Engraver of a precious stone, de- 
scribed by Raspe, nr. 9823. 





SAL 
Bye tO. Athenian sculptor, age un- 


certain; silyer cup of Parian marble, 
very handsomely engraved, still extant, with 


the inscription, ZAATIIQN AGHNAIOS | 
EMIOIHZEH. (Gruter, Thes. Inscr. 67. 7, | 


Spon, Misc. Erud. Antiq. 2. 1. p. 25.) 


Samo.as, Arcadian statuary, two of | 


whose figures placed at Delphi, representing 
respectively Triphylus and Azanes, were 
held in considerable estimation, (Paus. 


10. 9. 3.) From the words of Paus., it | 


Q 2 
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may be satisfactorily inferred, that he was 
a contemporary of Dapatus II. and An- 
TIPHANES; for in connection with these 
and other artists, he was engaged in making 
the large present of statues, which the 
Tegeans dedicated at Delphi. He must 
have flourished, then, about Olymp. 94. 
Sarnacus, architect, age and country 
uncertain; wrote a treatise on the Rules of 
Symmetry, (Vitr. VII. Pref. s. 14.) 
SATUREIUS, engraver, age and country 
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uncertain; figure of Arsinoe engraved by 
him on a crystal vessel, mentioned in Anth. 
Gr. Palat. 9. 776:— 


Levewoe 1) xpouy TE Kai y Kapwc, éy OF pe 
pKa 
Kpvordddy, TO kaddy Oatdadoy ’Apowoy 
Tpapac tovr éxopev Yaruphiog: eipi 0 
avaconc 
Eikwy, cai peyadne Ettropat odd ddiyor. 


Satyrus I., architect, country uncertain; 
in connection with Purrevs, built the cele- 
brated Mausoleum, and afterwards wrote a 
description of it, (Vitruv. V Il. Pref. s. 12.) 
This circumstance enables us clearly to 
determine the age, in which he lived; for the 
Mausoleum was commenced in Olymp. 107. 
(Amalth. 3, 286.) 

II. Architect of Alexandria, flourished 
in Olymp. 130, in the reign of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, (Pliny 36. 9. 14.) ; 

SAURIAS, artist of Samos, said to have 
discovered that peculiar style of drawing, 
which the Greeks termed oxicaypapia, while 
he was attempting to delineate the figure 
of a horse on that of the sun. Athenag. 
Leg. pro Christ. 14. p. 59. Dechair. 

Saurus, see Batrachus. 

ScoPas, very eminent sculptor, in no- 
ticing whose history, it is requisite first of 
all to examine the expressions of Pliny 
34. 8. 19. This passage is given by 
Harduin, Brotier, and others, in the follow- 
ing form:—“Simo Canem et Sagittarium 
fecit ; Stratonicus ceelator ille Philosophos ; 
Scopas utraque.” ‘This reading was adopted 
from a conjecture of Barbarus: and it 
appears to have been drawn by this last 
critic from the interpolated MSS., since it 
is certain, that Reg. III. exhibits “philoso- 
phos Scopas utraque.” The two last words, 
however, are so obviously incorrect, and 
indeed so foolish, that it is surprising that 
they have not been rejected by Interpreters. 
A slight inspection of MSS. is suflicient 
to shew that the word “ Scopas” was in- 
troduced into the text by transcribers, for it 
is wanting in those of the highest authority. 
Reg. I. LV. have “ czelator ille philosophus 
uterque; Dufresn. I. exhibits “ille phi- 
losophos. Uterque athletas et armatos;” 
but even this last reading seems to have 
originated with some transcriber, who un- 
successfully attempted a correction of the 
passage, for the words, which immediately 
follow, do not at all consist with those 
just given. It is impossible to appeal to 
Dufresn. I. Reg. II. and Colbert., because 
in all these, the entire passage is wanting. 
My own opinion is that not only the word 
“¢ Scopas,” but “uterque” also, is an in- 
terpolation, introduced by some transcriber, 
who considered that in this passage Pliny 
was mentioning artists, whose productions 
were of the same kind, but who forgot 


6 The artists here alluded to, are PRAXITELES 
and CEPHISODOTUS. 

7 After the term ‘‘Pothon” we usually find 
* et Phaétontem ;”’ but I have omitted these words 
on the authority of Reg. I. Hirtius, (Comment. 
Acad. Berol. p.15,) suggests the substitution of 
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that the historian frequently deviated from 
this plan, to enumerate the productions of 
particular artists,—a fact sufficiently clear 
in the cases of Crruisopotus, Datppus, 
and Pisto. From this passage, then, the 
name *“ Scopas” must be entirely banished, 
and the sentence must terminate with the 
word ‘ philosophos.” 

Scopas was born in the island of Paros, 
(Strabo XIII. p. 604. Paus. 8. 45. 4.) and 
appears to have flourished chiefly between 
Olymp. 97, and 107. The arguments, which 
may be alleged in support of the last opi- 
nion, I have already stated in the Amalthea 
3, 285.; but they shall be here briefly 
repeated. It is certain that Scopas was 
one of the artists engaged in building the 
temple of Minerva at Tegea in Arcadia,— 
an undertaking which must have been 
commenced after Olymp. 96. 2, for in this 
year the ancient temple was burnt. (Paus. 
8. 45. 1.) We are informed also that he 
assisted in the erection of the temple of 
Diana at Ephesus, which was undertaken 
after Olymp. 106. 1. In the passage of 
Pliny, from which this statement is deduced, 
—36. 14. 21,—I cannot approve the com- 
mon reading, “‘ex iis (columnis) XXXVI. 
celate, una a Scopa,” nor can I receive the 
ingenious conjecture of Winckelm. (Monum. 
Ined. 2, 271.) “uno e scapo;”’ but on the 
authority of Reg. I. in which the prep. “a” 
is omitted, I would read by a slight change 
of punctuation, ‘“celate. Una Scopa operi 
prefuit Chersiphro,” &c. Thus we shall 
be enabled to fix on one artist of eminence, 
to whom to attribute the erection of this 
temple; for it is certain that the name of 
CHERSIPHRO was introduced by Pliny only 
in mistake, and it is a controverted point, 
whether Dryocrates was really engaged 
init. The construction “una Scopa” can 
present no difficulty; for the ablative follows 
the adverb, “una,” as it very frequently 
does the adverb “simul.” See Tacit. Ann. 
4, 55, 6. 9, Vechn. Hellenol. 380, Zumpt, 
Gram. Lat. 262. The third testimony as 
to the age of Scoras, which I shall adduce, 
is the assertion of Pliny 36. 5. 4, that he 
was actively engaged with Bryaxis, Timo- 
TtHEUS, and LrocHareEs, in embellishing 
the celebrated Mausoleum. Now as Mau- 
solus died in Olymp. 106. 4, ( Clinton, Fast. 
Hellen. 262,) it is reasonable to conclude, 
that Scopas was engaged in adorning his 
sepulchre, in the Olympiad following. The 
most ample account of the productions of 
this artist, is that of Pliny 36. 5. 4:— 

“Scop laus cum his® certat. Is fecit 
Venerem et Pothon,’ qui Samothrace sanc- 
tissimis cerimoniis coluntur. Item Apol- 
linem Palatinum, Vestam sedentem laudatam 
in Servilianis Hortis, duasque Chameteras® 
circa eam, quarum pares in Asinii monu- 
mentis sunt, ubi et Canephoros ejusdem. 
Sed maxima in dignatione delubro Cn. 


“Phanetem” for “‘ Phaetontem,” and opposes 
the Greek expressions "Epwe Odpavioc and 
“Rowe Wavdnpoc. 

8 The expression ‘‘ chameteras — — quarum,” 
given by Harduin, is far from having the support 
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Domitii in Cireo Flaminio, Neptunus ipse 
et Thetis atque Achilles, Nereides supra 
Delphinos et Cete et Hippocampos sedentes. 
Item Tritones, Chorusque Phorci et Pi- 
strices,® ac multa alia marina, omnia ejusdem 
manus, preclarum opus, etiamsi totius vite 
fuisset. Nunc vero preter supra dicta, 
queque nescimus, Mars etiamnunc est 
sedens colosseus ejusdem, in templo Bruti 
Callaici apud Circum eundem. Preterea 
Venus in eodem loco nuda Praxiteliam illam 
antecedens,!° et quemcunque alium locum 
nobilitatura. —-— Hesitatio est in templo 
Apollinis Sosiani, Viobe Liberos Morientes! 
Scopas an Praxiteles fecerit: item Janus 
Pater in suo templo dicatus ab Augusto, 
ex Hgypto advectus, utrius manus sit, 
jam quidem et auro occultatur. Similiter 
in Curia Octavie queritur de Cupidine 
Fulmen Tenente. Id demum adfirmatur, 
Alcibiadem esse principem forma in ea 
ztate. — — Scopas habuit emulos eadem 
ztate, Bryaxin et Timotheum et Leocharem, 
de quibus simul dicendum est, quoniam 
pariter celavere, Mausolo Cari regulo, qui 
obiit Olympiadis centesime sexte? anno 
secundo. Opus id ut esset inter septem 


miracula, li maxime artifices fecere. — — | 


Ab oriente clavit Scopas,” &c. 
The other works of Scopas, mentioned 
by ancient writers, are the following :— 


1. A figure of Apollo Smintheus placed | 


at Chrysa, town of Troas, (Strabo XIII. 


2. A figure of Bacchus, placed at Cnidus, 
see a remark of Pliny, rather before the 
passage last cited. 

3. A figure of Mercury, Anth. Gree. 


4, 12. 192. (Append. Anth. Palat. 2. 684.) | 


4. A figure of Hercules, dedicated at 
Sicyo, (Paus. 2. 10. 1.) 

5. 6. Figures of 4 sculapius as a beard- 
less Youth, and of Hygia, placed at Gortyne 
in Arcadia. (Paus. 8. 28. 1.) 

7. 8. 9. Figures designated respectively, 


from those mentioned by Pliny, at the 
commencement of the passage adduced. 
10. A figure of Paniscus, thus adverted 
to by Cicero Divin. 1. 13. 
Carneades in Chiorum lapicidinis saxo 
diffisso caput exstitisse Panisci. 


non talem, ut eam a Scopa factam diceres.” 
ll. A figure of Minerva, placed at the 


of MSS., and is on many accounts, objection- 
able. In the first place, the term ‘‘ chametzras” 
is far from being sufliciently familiar, to be used 
in describing figures; then it is by no means 
easy to explain, why the figures of ‘ female com- 
panions lying on the ground,’ (chametere), 
should be associated with that of Vesta, (Schneider 
Lex v. XapeTapic), and lastly, the reading is 
too remote from that of MSS., all of which exhibit 
be Bucsaue camiteras — quorum.’ The correct 
form of the passage can scarcely be obtained. 

® This is the reading of Voss. Reg. I. II. Col- 
bert. Men. Gud. and Acad.; common lection, 
“*pristes.”” 

10 The reading here given, is precisely that of 
Reg. I. In Voss. and Dufresn. I. we find “ Praxi- 
telia illam antecedens.” Brotier has correctly 





“ Fingehbat | 
| when employed in the Mausoleum. 
Credo, | 
aliquam non dissimilem figuram, sed certe | 
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entrance of a public Gate at Thebes, (Paus. 
OeOs25) 

12. Another figure of this Goddess, 
placed at Cnidus, (Pliny 1. c.) 

13. A figure of Diana Ev«deia at 
Thebes, (Paus. 9. 17. 1.) 

14. A figure of this Goddess mentioned 
by Lucian, Lexiph. 12. p. 335, though this 
authority is confessedly not of great weight. 

15. A figure of Hecate, at Argos, (Paus. 
2. 22. 8.) 

16. 17. Two figures of Furies, noticed 
in the article Calus. 

18. A figure of a Priestess of Bacchus 
in a state of furious excitement, (Simonides 
in Anthol. Planud. 4. 3. 60. Append. Anth. 
Palat. 2, 642. Glaucus in Anth. Palat. 
9. 774.) 

19. Various figures placed on the roof of 
the temple of Minerva at Tegea in Arcadia, 
in the general construction of which he 
afforded considerable assistance, (Paus. 8. 
45. 4.) 

In addition to all these we may add two 
works of the artist under notice, which are 
briefly adverted to by Strabo XIV. p. 640. 
They were figures of Latona and Ortygia, 
standing near each other, and each carrying 
aninfant. In the passage of Strabo, Tyrwhitt 
has sagaciously substituted the terms Ské7a 
épya, for the common reading oKodud Epya: 
and Jacobs, (Amalth. 2, 237, coll. T. 2. 


| Pref. p. 10.) has fully vindicated the pro- 
p-604. Eustath. ad Il. A. 39. p. 34.16. Rom. 


priety of the change, in opposition to a 


| foolish defence of the common reading. 


It remains to investigate two passages, 
which have not yet been noticed, one of 
which seems to overthrow our previous 
decisions as to the age of Scopas, and to 
create a difficulty as to the art, which he 
cultivated. This is Pliny 34. 8. 19,—a 
passage, in which the historian enumerates 


| the statuaries, who flourished in Olymp. 


87, and mentions ‘“ Pythagoram, Scopam, 


| Perelium.” It has long been evident to eri- 
"Epwe, “Ipepoc, 11600c, placed in the tem- | 
ple of Venus at Megara, (1. 43. 6.) different | 


tics, that this passage cannot be consistently 
held in connection with that which states 
that the Mausoleum was adorned by Scopas 
after Olymp. 106.; for on the hypothesis, 
that Scoras flourished in Olymp. 87, he 
must have been at the least 100 years old, 
To 
remove this inconsistency, Heyne (Antiq. 
Aufs. 1. 234,) and Béttiger (Andeut. 153,) 
contend, that the word “ Scopam” should 
be discarded from the passage under in- 


remarked, that the term ‘‘antecedens” relates, 
not to any imagined superiority of the statue, 
but to the priority of its execution. 

1 Common reading, ‘‘ Nioben cum liberis mo- 
rientem;”’ but 1 am fully justified in the adoption 
of the above alteration, by the facts, that Reg. I. 
has “‘Sosia intobe liberos morientes,” and that 
Dufresn. I. exhibits the same reading, with 
the exception of having “‘liberiis’ instead of 
“liberos.” 

2 The word “‘sexte,’’ which Brotier and some 
other Editors have omitted, has place in Voss. 
Reg. 11. Dufresn. I. and Colbert. The evidence 
of Reg. I. is in this instance lost to us, in conse- 

uence of an erasure. I have already noticed 
the error of Pliny, in stating the year, in which 
Mausolus died, in Amalih. 3, 286. 
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quity; Lea (ad Winckelm. 2, 197.) supposes 
that there were two artists of this name; 
and Thiersch, (Epoch. Art. Gr. 2. Adnot. 31,) 
suggests the substitution of “‘Onatam” for 
““Scopam.” Another difficulty, as Heyne 
properly remarks, is created by the above 
passage, when applied to the celebrated 
Scopas; and this is, that Pliny there 
enumerates statuaries, but Scopas, in all 
other passages, is mentioned only as a 
sculptor in stone. 
pause and inquire, whether some suggestion 
may not be advanced, to reconcile these 
apparent contradictions of Pliny. 
it appears, that some assistance may be 
derived from the word “ Perelium,” which 
immediately follows ‘‘Scopam,’—a word 
which both Heyne and Thiersch condemn, 
and for which the latter critic proposes to 
substitute “ Perillum.” This last sugges- 


tion I must discard; and I think it far 


more probable, that this term is a corrup- 
tion of some other, intimating the country 
of the artist just spoken, and that there 


were two artists of the name of Scopas, | 


the one a Parian, the other a native of 
Elis. As the latter has never yet been 
recognised, it is requisite that I should 


state the grounds, on which this opinion | 
Pausanias, (6. 25. 1.) mentions | 


rests. 
as a work of Scopas, a brazen figure of 
Venus sitting on a He-goat, placed at Elis; 
and if we attribute this to Scopas, a sta- 


tuary of Elis, every thing is consistent, | 


and more especially, the place in which 


the work was dedicated, and the substance | 


of which it was composed. Then in re- 
spect to the passage of Pliny, we find in 
some ancient Edd., not “ Perelius,” but 
“ Parelius;” and hence I formerly con- 
jectured, in an article in the Amalthea, that 
Pliny, finding in the Greek writer, from 
whom he derived hisinformation, the expres- 


sion ILATPIAAHAEIO® in an abbreviated | 


form, mistook it for the name of an artist. 
This method of accounting for the term 
*¢ Parelius,” however, I would now discard, 
in favor of one, which appears even more 
probable. Pliny wrote, I conceive, “‘ Scopas 
Elius;” and it is a very consistent suppo- 
sition, that this expression seemed incorrect 
to a transcriber, who knew that the cele- 
brated Scopas was a Parian, and that he 
accordingly wrote over the word “ Elius,” 
an abbreviation of “ Parius,” in the fol- 
3 Par 
lowing manner, SaaoneL GTS, A subse- 
quent transcriber would easily be led to 
combine these terms into one word, (see 
Héitinger in Wieland’s Mus. Att. 2, 2. p. 30.) 
and this sufficiently accounts for the strange 
term “ Parelius,” which exists in our pre- 
sent Edd. 

SCYLAX, engraver of some precious stones, 
(Bracci, Memorie, tab. 101. 102. 103.) 

ScyLiis, see Dipenus. 

Scymnus, engraver, (celator,) and statu- 
ary, not particularly distinguished by any 
production; pupil of Cririas, and must 
therefore have flourished about Olymp. 82. 
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Here then we should | 
| tor at the Olympic Games, (Paus. 6. 10. 2.) 


To me | 
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SELEUCcUS, engraver of a precious stone, 
described by Bracci, nr. 104. 

Srprimius, author of two volumes on 
Architecture, mentioned by Vitruv. VII. 
Pref. s. 14. In all probability, he was 
himself an architect; though it may be, 


that he composed the treatise in question, 


not from personal experience, but from the 
writings of others. 

SERAMBUS, statuary of Augina, age uncer- 
tain. He made a figure of Agiadas, a vic- 


SERAPIO, painter, age and country un- 
certain, unsuccessful in his attempts to 
take portraits of men, and afterwards gave 


| attention to the painting of scenery, in 
_ which he attained great eminence. 


(Pliny 
35. 10. 37.) 

Srianio I., statuary, born at Athens, 
(Paus. 6. 4. 3,) flourished in Olymp. 114, 
in the age of Lysrerus. The most impor- 
tant passage respecting him is Pliny 34.8.19.: 
“In hoe (Silanione) mirabile, quod nullo 
dectore nobilis fuit. Ipse discipulum ha- 
buit Zeuxiadem.” In the latter sentence 
of this passage, Harduin and Brotier, fol- 
lowing the readings of ancient, but inter- 
polated Edd., have given “discipulos habuit 
Zeuxin et Jadem.” But not to mention 
the strange name “ Jades,”—a name in itself 
far less probable than ‘“ Zeuxiades,” which 
resembles ‘‘ Calliades” and others,—all the 
MSS., which I have examined, do in effect 
support the reading, which I have adopted, 
though, through the negligence of tran- 
scribers, it is not exhibited with perfect 
accuracy. ‘Thus Reg. II., which appears 
to be the worst of the Parisian MSS., 
omits the name of Silanio, and the phrase, 
“ipse discipulum habuit,” and afterwards 
exhibits “ Zensiadem.” In Dufresn. I. 
Reg. IV. and Colbert. the name of Sr- 
LANIO is wanting; and then there is the 
reading ‘nobilis fuit. Ipse discipulum 
habuit Zeusiadem.” In Reg. I. and III. 
the name of Sranro is found; and the 
latter then exhibits “‘fuit. Ipse discipulos 
habuit Zeusiadem,” while the former, which 
possesses the highest authority of any MS. 
of Pliny, presents the reading, “nobilis fit, 
(substitute fuzé.) Ipse discipulum habuit 
Zeuxiadem.” 

As to the works of Siranio, Pliny men- 
tions, soon after the passage just discussed, 
“ Apollodorum, Achillem nobilem, et Epi- 
staten exercentem athletas.” From other 


| writers we learn that he made likewise, a 


figure of Satyrus, a distinguished Elean 
pugilist at the Olympic Games, (Paus. 
6. 4. 3,)—figures of Telestes and Demaratus, 
Messenians, (14. 1. 3,)—Jocasta at the point 
of death, (Plut. de Aud. Poet. 3. p. 69. 
TT. 7. Hutt.)—a figure of Theseus, (Plut. 
Thes. 4, )—a statue of Plato,(Diog. L. 3.25.) 
—one of Corinna, (Tatian adv. Gr. 52. 
p- 114, Worth,) —and one of Sappho rije¢ 
éraipac, (113.). In relation to the figure 
of Jocasta, here mentioned, Facius appro- 
priately compares with the passage adduced, 
another remark of Plut. Quest. Symp. 5.1, 
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p- 680. T. 8. ed. R., “He gaciv tic ro | 


mpdcwrov apyvpov Te ouppi—ar Toy TE- 
Xvirny, Orwe eKdirdvToe avOarou Kai 
papavopévov NaBy mepipaveray 0 yadkoc. 
The figure of Sappho just mentioned, is no- 
ticed by Cicero, ( Verr. 4. 57. s. 125, 126.) 
as exquisitely formed, and as one of the 
statues, which Verres forcibly took from 
the Sicilians. 
Tatian uses to characterise Sappho, may at 
first seem to favor the opinion of Viscontz, 
who in his Iconographia Greca, 1, 69, con- 
tends, that there were two Lesbian females 


The word éraioa, which | 





named Sappho,—an hypothesis supported | 
by Hauterochius, (Diatribe de Sappho Me- | 


retrice Eresia, Paris. 1822.) This opinion, 
however, cannot be embraced; the argu- 


Welcher in a well-known Dissertation; and 
it is certain, that Yatian, in the passage 
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(42gin. 104.) who contends that the words 
of Zenobius should be altered, so as to 
correspond to the present reading of Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus. In respect to the age 
ot Smimras, Thiersch maintains that he 
Was one of the very ancient artists; for 
Clemens Alex. connects him with the most 
ancient Palladia, and with Dira@nus and 
SCYLLIS. 

Simo, statuary of Avgina, in connection 


| with Dionysius of Argos, made some 


figures of Horses and Charioteers, which 
Phormio of Menalus, distinguished by his 
military exploits under Gelo and Hiero, 
dedicated at Olympia, (Paus. 5. 27. 1., 
also Miller digin. 104.) Pliny 34. 8. 19, 


_Mentions him as having executed a figure 
ments of Visconti are fully refuted by | 


referred to, had no design to institute a | 


distinction between Sappho the celebrated 
Poetess, and Sappho a Courtesan of Eresus 
in Lesbos. The observations of Tatian, 
p- 114, are fully sufficient to establish this 
statement. 

If. Architect, age and country uncer- 
tain, wrote a treatise on the Rules of Sym- 
metry, (Vitr. VII. Pref. s. 14.) 

SILENUs, architect, age and country un- 
known, wrote a volume on the Proportions 
of the Doric Style, (Vitruv. VII. Pref. 
s. 12.) 

SILLAX, painter of Rhegium, mentioned 
by Simonides and Epicharmus, (Polemo ap. 
Athen. VY. p. 210.) and who must therefore 
have flourished about B.C. 500. A picture 
of his was placed in the portico of ‘ Pole- 
marchia’ at Phlius. 

SIMENUS, statuary, age and country un- 
certain, mentioned by Pliny, 34. 8. 19, 
among those, who made figures of Comba- 
tants at the Public Games, Armed Men, 
Huntsmen, and Men engaged in Sacrificing. 
To my mind it appears questionable, whe- 
ther the name of the artist has been handed 
down to us in its perfect form. 

Srumias, sculptor, age and country doubt- 
ful, son of one Eupalamus. <A figure of 
Bacchus Morychus, made by him, is thus 
noticed by Zenobius, 5, 13, Kareckevacrat 
O& amo peda Kadovpévov iYov v7rd Tuyp- 
piiov Tov Evraddpov. This passage ena- 
bles us to correct aremark of Clemens Alex. 
in Protr. p. 31. Sylb. ’AAN b2rwe¢ piric 
ITOaBY Kai TAVTA pe AyVoOia TapynKEevar, 
Tapasnoopat, Tov Mopiyou Atovioow rd 
dyahpa “ASHvyou yeyovévat piv eK Tov 
gedXEira Kaoupévov NiYou, coyor o& eivat 
Dikwvoe rou Eiradapov, dc pnor WodEpwv 
ty Tut Etoro\y. Instead of the term Xi- 
kKwvoc in this passage, which designates an 
artist nowhere else mentioned, Sylburgius 
with thefull approbation of Thiersch,( Epoch. 
2. Adnot. 33.) and certainly with some pro- 
bability,. proposes to read Sipwrvoc, but the 
passage of Zenobius guides us to the true 
correction of the passage, nor can I by 
any means assent to the opinion of Miiller 


3 In the passage of Clem. Alex. here adverted 
to, we must substitute with Heyne Opusc, 5. 344. 





of an Archer, and one of a Dog. As we 


| have already fixed the age of Dionysius of 


Argos, at Olymp. 76, we must refer Simo 
likewise, to this period. This artist is 
adverted to by Diog. LZ. 2. 123. 

SIMONIDES, painter, age and country un- 
certain; Pliny, 35. 11. 40, mentions two 
of his pictures, Mnemosyne, and Agatharcus, 
though it is uncertain, who the latter indi- 
vidual was. 

Simus I., painter, age and country uncer- 
tain; Pliny, 35. 11. 40, observes respecting 
him, “ Fecit Juvenem requiescentem in Offi- 
cina Fullonis, Quinquatrus celebrantem, idem 
NVemesin egregiam.” 

II. Sculptor of Salamis, son of Themi- 
stocrates; age uncertain; and known only 
as the maker of a statue of Bacchus, in the 
Royal Museum at Paris, Clarac’s Catal. 
nr. 676. 

SLECAS, engraver of a precious stone, 
mentioned by Bracci 1, 234. The name, 
however, CAEKAS, is not altogether free 
from suspicion; and it may properly become 
an object of inquiry, whether there exists 
any thing in ancient writings, which may 
throw light on it, and lead us to a satis- 
factory conclusion. 

SMILIS, one of the most ancient artists 
of Greece, son of Euclides of A%gina, 
contemporary with Da:patus, whom, how- 
ever, he did not equal in reputation. He 
executed many wooden statues, the most 
celebrated of which was that of Juno placed 
at Samos,—a work noticed by Paus. 1. c., 
Clem. Alex. Protr. p. 13. 51. Sylb.,? and 
Callimachus, as quoted by Euseb. Pr. E. 3, 8. 
in the following passage:—“Hpac 0é Kai 
Sdpuor Eidwwoy eixoy eidoc, (rather foc, 
as Bentley properly remarks,) we nor 
KadXiwayoc: 


Oirw cKéidpoy Epyor sic Edavov, adv’ 
imi TESMOV 
Ay) vedydugoy Ovak Yeae Hosa cavic. 
*Qde yap KaSWpbovto Seove Tore, Kai 
yap “ASHhync 
"Ey Aivdw Aavadg XéEtoy EXyney edoc. 


The restoration of this very corrupt pas- 


sage to purity, has engaged the attention 
of many learned men, and in particular of 


pire Hdedsidov for the obviously erroneous 
phrase opihy TH Evxdeidov. 
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Beniley, Fr. Callim. 105. p. 477. Ern. 
Instead of oxédApwov, Wesseling (Probab. 
34,) Valkenaer (Diatr. 215,) and Ernesti 
have rightly proposed Spittoyv. Receiving 
this conjecture, Bentley suggests the fol- 
lowing alteration of the first two lines: — 


Obmw Spirtoy épyov svEoov, adn Ext 
TES{LOU 
; “ig 5 , 
Anvaiou yupavy afo00¢ oca cavic. 


Probably, however, a slight change pro- 
posed by Thiersch, (Hpoch. 1. Adnot. 7.) 
improves this emendation, ézi re@uq@ An- 
vaiw yugavwy, though the latter critic errs 
in suggesting as the concluding part of the 
second verse, @ Séa joa caviec, and as 
the fourth line, 


"Ey Aivdw Aavadbe Nadav ESnke Bpérac. 


Bentley also has committed an error in 
proposing in the last verse, the substitution 
of «ior for Netov. My own opinion is, 
that ¢do¢ should be retained, because it 
signifies, in the best writers, ‘‘a statue in 
a sitting posture,” (Bdckh. Corp. Inscr. 1, 
248.) and this meaning seems to be power- 
fully supported in this place, by the fact, 
that Smris made statues of the Hours in 
this posture, which will be afterwards 
noticed. ‘The word Xéeiov, which TYoup 
(ad Longin. 365,) and Thiersch wished 
to change into \day signifies “smooth,” 
“polished,” and thus the phrase, \etoy edoc 
means ‘a well-polished statue in a sitting 
posture,’—an import which may be con- 
sistently retained, however it may at first 
seem to be opposed to the connection of 
the passage, because it is often impossible 
to ascertain from a fragment, the full and 
precise meaning, which a writer intended 
to convey. I confess, however, that the 
term Aday proposed by Toup, gives a very 
consistent sense to the passage; for if it 
is received, we may translate, ‘‘ Danaus 
also fixed at Lindus a stone, in the place 
of a statue of Minerva.” The entire stanza 
of Callimachus, I would give in the sub- 
joined form :— 


Otrw Spirvoy epyoy évEoov, aXN eri 
TES LD 
Anvaiy yupavwy a£o00c oda cavic. 
"Qde kaSwpvovTo Seode TorE* Kai yap 
"ASnyne 
"Ey Aivow Aavadc Xetov EXnKev Edoc. 


Besides the statue of Juno at Samos, 
just noticed, Smitis made another figure 
of this Goddess, which was fixed at Argos: 
it is slightly adverted to by Athenag. Leg. 
pro Christ. 14. p. 61. Dechair, (see Thiersch, 
l.c. p. 7.) He made also, figures of the 
Hours sitting on Thrones, which were placed 
in the Hereum in Elis. This statement 
rests on Paus. 5. 17. 1. compared with 
7. 4. 5. and Thiersch, p. 23.; and the cor- 
rection of "Eydog in the former passage to 
Spe, is fully established by Valchenaer 
Diatr. 215. 

The age, in which Smrzts flourished, 
has been accurately investigated by Miiller, 
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gin. 98, who controverts the opinions of 
Thiersch |. c.; and his conclusion is, that 
this artist flourished about 100 years after 
the fall of Troy, so that the general remark 
of Pausanias, that he was a contemporary 
of Dapatus, must be received with some 
restrictions. 

There remains one passage of Pliny, 
which demands our attention. In 36. 13.19, 
this historian speaks of the Labyrinth at 
Lemnos, and mentions as the artists who 
made it, Zmilus, Rholus, and Theodorus. 
The last of these will be afterwards noticed; 
but it is the united opinion of Thiersch, 
Miiller, and Heyne, (Opusc. Acad._T. 5. 
p- 342.) that the words “Zmilus” and 
“‘ Rholus” are only corruptions of “Smilis” 
and “ Rheecus.” Now if we are to refer 
the formation of the Labyrinth in question, 
to the age of Theodorus and Rhecus, we 
must place it about Olymp. 1., but as Smiris 
lived long before this period, a very con- 
siderable difficulty appears to be created. 
To obviate it, Miiller (1. c. 100,) supposes, 
that there were two artists of the name of 
Sits, and adds the remark that this name, 
like that of Dapatus, may have been 
employed to intimate a person naturally 
adapted to the arts, and regularly trained 
to cultivate them. In this observation I 
concur; but if it is deemed preferable to 
refer the word “ Smrtim’*in Pliny, to the 
well-known artist of that name, and to 


suppose only one SMILIS, we may adopt the ~ 


plausible hypothesis, that the Labyrinth was 
commenced, but left imperfect, by Smruis, 
and that about 200 years afterwards it was 
completed by Ruacus and THEoporws. 

Socrates I., Theban sculptor, noticed 
in the article Avistomedes. 

If. Distinguished Athenian philosopher, 
son of Sophronisecus, who also practised 
sculpture; made the figures of the Three 
Graces, which were placed at the entrance of 
the Athenian citadel. They were composed 
of marble, and were represented as clothed. 
(Paus. 1. 22. 8, 9. 35. 1. & 2.) These 
figures are noticed also by Pliny 36. 5. 4. 
«Non postferuntur et Charites in propyleo 
Atheniensium, quas Socrates fecit, alius 
ile quam pictor, idem ut aliqui putant.”’— 
Socrates made also a figure of Mercury 
IlpowvAatoc, which was placed with the 
Graces, (Paus. 1. 22. 8.) 

III. Painter, country uncertain. ‘The 
circumstance that he is mentioned by Pliny 
35. 11. 40, while enumerating the pupils 
of Paust1as, authorises the conclusion, that 
he was instructed by this artist. Pliny 
observes respecting him, “Socrates jure 
omnibus placet: tales* sunt ejus cum A'scu- 
lapio Filie, Hygia, Aigle, Panacea, Jaso; et 
Piger, qui appellatur Ocnus, Spartum tor- 
quens, quod Asellus adrodit.” 

Sorpas, statuary, noticed in the article 
Menechmus 1. 

SoLo, engraver on precious stones, age 
not clearly ascertained, but considered by 
most philologists to have flourished in the 


4The reading “ tales,” not “talesque,” is sup- 
ported by all my MSS. and those of Gronovius. 
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time of Augustus, ( Winckelm. Opp. 6, 1, 
293, Lewezow tiber den Raub des Palladiums, 
p. 39.) Some of his Gems are described by 
Bracei, Memorie 2, tab. 105—108. 

Somis, statuary, age and country uncer- 
tain, made a figure of Precles an Andrian, 
who conquered at the Olympic Games, 
(Paus. 6. 14. 5.) 

Soruroniscus, Atkenian sculptor, father 
of the celebrated SocraTEs; must have 
flourished about Olymp. 78. Diog. Z. in 
his Life of Socrates, and Valerius Maximus, 
3. 4. 1, apply to him the appellation 
ASoupydc. 

Sopotis, painter, country uncertain, no- 
ticed in the article Dionysius IV. Some 
copies of the passage of Pliny there adduced, 
exhibit “ Sopylus” instead of “ Sopolis.” 

Sesrzius, Athenian sculptor, age un- 
eertain; Vase engraved by him, preserved 
in the Royal Parisian Museum, ( Clarac, 
Catal. nr. 332.) 

SOSICLES, sculptor, age and country uncer- 
tain, made the figure of an Amazon, which 
is preserved in the Capitoline Museum, 
(3. 46.) and which bears the inscription 
COCIKAH... This figure is ably noticed 
by Meyer ad Winckelm. Opp. 4, 355. 


If. Anengraver, see the following article. | 
SOSTHENES, engraver on precious stones, | 


of this name, is considered to be intimated 
in the corrupt Inscription CQCOCN, found 
on a Gem described in Stosch’s Pierr. Grav. 
tab. 69, and Bracci, tab. 109. Some learned 
men, as Bracct and Meyer ad Winckelm. 
Opp. 4, 352, understand the Jnscr. in 
question, of one SosocLies; but the order 
of the letters makes the latter opinion the 
more probable. Whichever name is adopted, 
the artist must be acknowledged to be other- 
wise unknown. 


Sosrratus, name of frequent occurrence | 


in the history of Grecian artists, and there 
exists a danger, lest by an inattention to 
the different individuals, who sustained it, 


great confusion should beinduced. Thiersch, | 


(Epoch. III. Adnot. 85,) is the first critic, 
who has investigated the subject in all its 
intricacies; and in his footsteps I will en- 
deayour to tread, rectifying as I proceed, 
some particulars, which have hitherto been 
inaccurately treated. The following artists 
should be distinctly recognised :— 

I. A statuary, nephew of Pythagoras 
of Rhegium, by whom he was instructed, 
(Pliny 34. 8. 19.) As Pythagoras flou- 
rished in Olymp. 73, it is evident that this 


Sosrravus could not have lived much later | 


than Olymp. 80. 

Il. Statuary of Chios, (Paus. 6. 9. 1.) 
father and instructer of Pantias. 
artist we should in all probability apply 
the statement of Polybius (4. 78.) that 


Sostratus, in connection with Hecaro- | 


DORUS, made a brazen statue of Minerva, 
which was placed at Aliphera in Arcadia. 
Pausanias (8. 26. 4,) mentions Hyparo- 
DoRUS, not Hecatroporus, as the associate 
of Sostratus, in the formation of this 
statue ; and as we have already shewn, that 


Hyraroporvs flourished from Olymp. 90 


R 


To this | 


STE 


to 102, (see the article Aristogito,) to this 
period we may consistently refer the artist 
under notice. 

III. Statuary mentioned by Pliny (34. 
8. 19,) as a contemporary of Lysrppus in 
Olymp. 114. Thiersch correctly distin- 
guishes between this artist, and the one 
just noticed; and he advances a conjecture, 
which has considerable probability, that he 
was the same individual, who is adverted 
to by several writers as an architect of 
Cnidus, son of Dexiphanes, and builder 
of the Tower of Pharos near Alexandria. 
(Pliny 36. 12. 18, Suidas and Steph. B. 
vy. Bapoc, Strabo 17. p. 791, Lucian de 
Conscr. Hist. 62. p. 69. T. 2. Wetst.) This 
hypothesis is favored by the accordance of 
dates, for Ptolemy, son of Lagus, ascended 
the throne of ASgypt in Olymp. 114.; and 
the circumstance, that the son of Dexiphanes 
was an architect, cannot militate against 
the supposition that he was also a statuary; 
for we have many indisputable instances of 
individuals, who cultivated both these arts. 

IV. Engraver on precious stones, one 
of whose Gems is described by Bracci 2. 
tab. 110. The Gem noticed by Bracci im- 
mediately afterwards (tab. 111,) and bearing 
the name Sorratus, was probably engraved 
by the same hand; unless indeed we may 
suppose, that this name, which certainly 
appears to be an error for “ Sosrratus,” 
was assumed by some later engraver, who 
wished to dignify one of his productions 
by a name of eminence. 

Sosus, artist, excelled in mosaic work, 
age and country uncertain, Pliny 36. 25. 60, 
| “ Pavimenta originem apud Griecos habent 
| elaborata arte, picture ratione, donee litho- 
strota expulere eam. Celeberrimus fuit in 

| hoe genere Sosus, qui Pergami stravit quem 
vocant asaroton econ, quoniam purgamenta 
| ccenze in pavimento, queeque verri solent, 
| velut relicta, fecerat parvis e tesserulis 
tinctisque in varios colores. Mirabilis ibi 
Columba bibens, et aquam umbra capitis in- 
| fuscans. Apricantur aliz scabentes sese in 
| canthari labro.” 
SpintHarus, Corinthian architect; by 
| the order of the Amphictyonic Council, 
erected a new temple at Delphi, after the 
burning of the old one in Olymp. 58. 1. 
(Paus. 10. 5. 5.) Respecting the latter 
event, see Philochor. Fragm. p. 45, Clinton 
Fast. Hellen. ad h. a. p. 4. The age of 
SPrInTHARUS may be very probably fixed 
about Olymp. 60. 

SpiryNcHas, engraver of a precious stone 
| described by Gori Gemm. Eitrusc. 2, tab. 9. 
nie 
Srapreus I., Athenian statuary, instruc- 
| ter of Potycres II. (Paus. 6. 4. 3.) The 
latter artist flourished, in all probability, 
about Olymp. 155.; and thus we must refer 
SrapiEus to about Olymp. 147. 

II. Painter, age and country uncertain ; 
instructed by NicostHEenrs. Pliny men- 
tions him (35. 11. 40,) as an artist of 
considerable reputation. 

SrTepHANus, sculptor, age and country 
uncertain, distinguished by his figures of 
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the Sons of Hippias, which were preserved 
in the collection of Asinius Pollio, (Pliny 
36. 5. 4.) This artist seems to be inti- 
mated in the Inscription found on a statue 
still extant, -CTES®ANOC ILACITEAOYC 
MA@OHTHC EIOIEL. One of his pupils 
also is known to us, of the name of Munr- 
LAUuS, who executed statues of Orestes and 
Electra. The Inscription on the base of 
these productions is,s MENEAAOC CTE- 
®ANOY MAOHTHC EMOIEL Winckel- 
mann (Opp. 6, 1, 242,) first advanced the 
opinion, that STEPHANUS, instructer of 
Mernr.aus, was the same artist, as is 
noticed by Pliny; and this opinion, which 
is embraced by Thiersch, (Epoch. III. 
Adnot. 93,) is powerfully confirmed by the 
style of those productions, which are still 
extant. The statues of Orestes and Electra, 
made by MrnrELaus, were executed, it is 
thought, at Rome, in the time of Augustus 
and Tiberius, (see Vhiersch p. 94, and 
other critics;) and this date accords with 
the age of PAsrTELES, mentioned in one of 
the above Inscriptions, as the instructer of 
STEPHANUS. It is a very probable suppo- 
sition, that the PasireLes adverted to in 
that Inscription, was the celebrated artist of 
that name, who flourished about B.C. 50.; 
for his eminence in the arts affords a 
reason, why his pupil SrrpHanus should 
affix to his own name the statement, that 
he was instructed by PastrELes. Such an 
act would be prompted by grateful feeling, 
and the desire of connecting himself with 
an artist so highly distinguished. These 
artists may, then, be arranged in the fol- 
lowing order: — 


iEVARSTMMOIDIDIS) | Geaoa 1B (Ch A) 
STEPHANUS ...... Ba, 25. 
MENELAUS ...... BB Op 


STHENIS, Olynthian statuary; flourished 
about Olymp. 114, in connection with Ly- 
SIPPUS, SILANIO, and others, (Paus. 6.16.7, 
Pliny 34. 8.19.) The latter of the wri- 
ters here adverted to, afterwards remarks, 
“Sthenis Cererem, Jovem, Minervam fecit, 
qui sunt Rome in Concordiz templo. Idem 
flentes Matronas, et adorantes sacrifican- 
tesque.” In addition to these productions, 
the artist under notice made a figure of 
Autolycus, which is spoken of as one of his 
most admirable works, and which Lucullus 
after the capture of Sinope, transferred to 
Rome. (Plutarch Lucull. 23. Strabo 12. 
p- 822. ed. Alm., Appian Mithr. 83.) He 
made also statues of Pittalus and Che- 
rilus, two victors at the Olympic Games, 
(Paus. 6. 16. 7, 6. 17. 3.) and one of 
Dio, an Ephesian philosopher. (Inser. ap. 
Spon. Misc. Erud. Antiq. 126.) 

STipax, statuary, Pliny 34. 8. 19:— 
“ Stipax Cyprius uno celebratur signo, 
Splanchnopte. Periclis Olympii vernula 
hic fuit, exta torrens, ignem oris pleni 
spiritu accendens.” The figure mentioned 
in this passage, is adverted to by Pliny in 
22. 17. 20, though without an intimation 
of the artist, who executed it:—“ Verna 
carus Pericli Atheniensium principi, cum 
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is in arce templum eedificaret, repsissetque 
super altitudinem fastigii, et inde recidisset, 
hae herba, (perdicio,) dicitur sanatus, mon- 
strata Pericli somnio a Minerva. Quare 
Parthenium vocari ccepta est, assignaturque 
ei Dee. Hic est vernula, cujus effigies ex 
ere fusa est, et nobilis ille Splanchnoptes.”” 
The individual, whom this statue repre- 
sented, was Mnesicles already noticed as a 
slave of Pericles, and an architect engaged 
in building the Propylea of the Athenian 
Citadel; and on account of his singular 
preservation, Pericles caused a brazen statue 
of Minerva Hygia to be made by Purras, 
(Plut. Pericl. 13.) The embellishment 
of the Athenian Citadel took place about 
Olymp. 84.; and to this period we must 
consequently refer Strpax. There is no 
satisfactory or even plausible reason for 
supposing, that the figure of Mnesicles 
would be made by Stirax, in a later period 
than that of Pericles. ; 

SToOMIUs, statuary, country uncertain, 
made a figure of Hieronymus of Andros, 
who obtained a victory at the Olympic 
Games, over Tisamenus of Elis, who af- 
terwards acted as prophet for the Greeks 
at the Battle of Platza, (Paus. 6. 14. 5.) 
The age of Sromius must therefore be 
referred, as Thiersch contends, (Epoch. 2. 
Adnot. 61,) to the commencement of the 
wars between the Greeks and Persians, or 
to about Olymp. 72. 

Strato, sculptor, age and country un- 
certain; in connection with ZrnoPuiLus, 
made of white marble, figures of Zsculapius 
and the Goddess Hygia, which were kept in 
the temple of the former at Argos. Statues 
of the artists themselves were placed by the 
sides of these figures. (Paus. 2. 23. 4.) 

StTRATONIcUS, statuary and engraver, 
country uncertain. He is mentioned by 
Pliny 34, 8. 19, as one of those artists, 
who celebrated by their productions, the 
battles of Attalus and Eumenes against 
the Gauis; and we must therefore refer 
him to Olymp. 126. Pliny observes, that 
he was not particularly distinguished by 
any of his works as a statuary; but he 
advances a very different decision as to 
his merits as an engraver. Referring to a 
figure carved by him on a Cup, he says, 
“ Satyrum gravatum somno collocavisse ve | 
rius, quam czlasse dictus est.” STraTo- 
Nicus is noticed also by Atheneus, 11. 
p. 782—4, 215. Schw. 

STRONGYLIO, statuary, country uncertain. 
Some particulars relating to him, and 
bearing on the period, in which he flou- 
rished, have been stated in the article 
Olympiosthenes. To these it may be added, 
that he made a figure of Diana, which was 
dedicated at Megara, among the statues of 
the Twelve Deities, ascribed to PRAXITELES. 
(Paus. 1. 40. 2.) If indeed, these statues 
were really executed by PRAXITELES, (@ 
point which admits of dispute,) we must 
conclude, that STRONGYLIO was contem- 
porary with the elder CrenHisopotus, who 
flourished in Olymp. 102, because the age 
of PRAXITELES is Olymp. 104. Could this 
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opinion be clearly and fully established, 
both the age of OLyMPIosTHENES, and the 
period, in which the Wine Muses placed 
in the Grove of Mount Helico, were 
made, could be accurately fixed. Very few 
works of STRONGYLIo are noticed by an- 
cient writers. Pliny observes, (34. 8. 19.) 
*“‘Strongylio fecit Amazonem, quam ab ex- 
cellentia crurum Euenemon appellant, ob id 
in comitatu Neronis principis cirecumlatam. 
idem fecit Puerum, quem amando Brutus 
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Philippensis cognomine suo _illustravit.” 
Pausanias mentions his figure of Diana, 
(1. 40. 2,) and his Three Muses in the 
Grove of Helico, (9. 30. 1,) and adds, 
that he excelled in representing horses 
and cows. 

Syapras, see Charias and Euchir II. 

SYNNOO, statuary of gina, father and 
instructer of Proricuus, (Paus. 6. 9. 1.) 
must have flourished about Olymp. 75. 
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ra ALIDES, painter, embellished a 
Greek vase, described by Millin, Pein- 
tures de Vases Antiques, 2. tab. 61.; Inscr. 
TAAEIAES EMOLESEN. 

TARCHESIUS, architect, age and country 
uncertain; mentioned by Vitruv. 4. 3. 1, as 
one of the ancient architects, and as having 
maintained that sacred edifices should not 
be built in the Doric style. 

Tavriscus I., sculptor of Tralles, age 
uncertain; in connection with his brother 
APOLLONIUS, made out of one block of mar- 
ble, the united figures of Zethus, Amphio, 
Dirce, anda Bull. To him also, the figures 
of the Hermerotes must be ascribed. All 
these productions were preserved in the 
collection of Asinius Pollio. (Pliny 36. 5. 4.) 

II. Painter, age and country uncertain. 
Among his pictures were Discobolus, 
(‘Quoit-thrower,’) Clytennestra, Paniscus, 
Polynices seeking to recover his Kingdom, 
and Capaneus. (Pliny 35. 11. 40.) 

Iii. Engraver of Cyzicus, attained con- 
siderable reputation. 

Trcraus, see Angelio. 

TeLectes. The history of this artist 
is intimately connected with that of TuEo- 
DORUS the Samian; and several particulars, 
which respect them conjointly, must be ad- 
duced, though prominence should be given 
to those, which immediately relate to the 
one before us. Diod. S. (1. 98,) when 
speaking of the statue of Apollo Pythius 
dedicated at Samos, one part of which was 
made by TrLECLES at Samos, the other by 
TuHEODORuS at Ephesus, mentions these 
artists as brothers, and as the sons of 
Ruecus. This statement appears incon- 
sistent with the remark of Herodotus (3. 41,) 
and Paus. (8. 14. 5, 10. 38. 3,) that 
Turoporus was the son of 'TELECLUs. 
The former historian simply mentions the 
two artists, and their mutual relationship ; 


PHIL@US. 


Ruacus. 
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TELECLEs. Turoponus. 
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but the latter adds, that the THroporus 
in question, was the first, who practised 
the art of casting brass. The THroporus 
mentioned by Herodotus and Paus. made 
the ring of Polycrates; though some have 
maintained that this ring was the work of 
that Turoporus, who flourished at the 
commencement of the Olympiads. Such 
an opinion, however, is in itself highly 
improbable; and it is rendered additionally 
so, by the circumstance, that it would 
oblige us to suppose a similar interval in 
the case of the cup of Crceesus, and the 
Persian goblet. Thus Junius ( Catal. 210,) 
and Thiersch, (Epoch. 11. Adnot. 56,) have 
come to the conclusion, that there were 
two artists of the name of TrELnciEs, and 
two styled THroporus; and the neglect 
of writers to distinguish these individuals 
accurately, must be esteemed the source 
of very many chronological errors. See 
Bottiger Andeut. 52. The elder TELECLES 
was son of Ruacus, and brother of TuxEo- 
porus; the younger was father of 'Turo- 
porus the younger; and the confusion, 
which has taken place in relation to them, 
must be attributed in a great measure, to 
the indistinctness of Paus. 8. 14. 5.:— 
Atéxeay O& yadkiv wpGro. Kai ayad\para 
étywvetoavo Poikdg Te Pidatiov Kai OEd- 
Owpog Tndexdéove Saptot. OEeodepov dé 
Epyov av Kai eri Tov AiSov THe omapaydov 
oppaytc, iv WodvKparng 6 Sapou rupav- 
vijoac épdper TE TA paduoTa, Kai in’ adTy 
meptoawc OH TLHyadXeTO. In this passage, 
Pausanias speaks of THEroporus son of 
TELECLES, who was a different person from 
TueEoporus noticed by other writers, as 
son of Rua@cus; and he mentions him as 
having invented the art of fusing brass, 
and as the maker of the ring of Polycrates. 
The several artists then, must be arranged 
under two distinct classes ;— 


TELECLES. 


THEODORUS. 
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TELEPHANES I., very ancient painter 
born at Sicyo; he and Arpices the Co- 
rinthian first introduced drawing in pencil. 
(Pliny 35. 3. 5.) 

II. Phocian statuary, thus noticed by 
Pliny 34. 8.19. “ Artifices qui compositis 
voluminibus condidere hec, miris laudibus 
celebrant et Telephanem Phoceum, igno- 
tum alias, quoniam in Thessalia habitaverit, 
ubi opera ejus latuerint; alioquin suffra- 
giis ipsorum equatur Polycleto, Myroni, 
Pythagore. Laudant ejus ZLarissam, et 
Spintharum Pentathlon, et Apollinem. - Alii 
non hance ignobilitatis fuisse causam, sed 
quoniam se regum Xerxis atque Darii offi- 
cinis dediderit, existimant.” In this passage 
I have retained the reading “ Spintharum ” 
given by Harduin, in preference to that 
of ancient MSS. and Edd., “spinarum” 
or “spinarium;” for no one can suppose 
that Pliny had in view a boy extracting a 
thorn, and a proper name, suitable to some 
Greek, is here evidently required. ‘The 
circumstance, that TELEPHANES was con- 
temporary with Xerxes and Darius, obliges 
us to place him about Olymp. 70, B.C. 500. 

TELESARCHIDES, statuary or sculptor, 
age and country uncertain; mentioned only 
by Eustath. ad Il. Q. 333. p. 1353, 8. Rom. 
“Epp TETPAKEPANOC ty Kepaperc, Teds- 


oapxloov éoyov, Ww émeysypamTo: 


‘Epp TeTPaKaonve, KadOv Tehecapyioou 
Epyov, 
lav’ opdac. 

The term rerpaxapnve was properly in- 
troduced into this passage, instead of the 
common lection rerpaxépare, by Heyne, 
Prisc. Art. Opp. ex Epigr. Illust. 84. 

TrLrsias, Athenian statuary, age un- 
certain, Clem. Alex. Protr. p. 18, Sylb. 
on the authority of Philochorus, TeXeciov 
Tov “ASnvaiov, de pnor Pr6xopoc, eoyor 
tioly ayadpara évvear hyn MoceWroc cat 
"Apgirpiryc ty Thyp moookvvobpeva. 

TELESTAS, see Aristo I. 

Teucer I., engraver, age and country 
uncertain, noticed by Pliny 33. 12. 55, as 
having attained considerable reputation. 

If. Engraver on precious stones, one 
of whose Gems is described by Bracci 2. 
tab. 112.; age and country not exactly de- 
termined, but it is the opinion of those, 
who have bestowed particular attention on 
the history of the art of engraving Gems, 
that he flourished in the reign of Augustus. 

TEUSIALES, sculptor, made a statue of 
Hyperides the Orator, (Inser. ap. Spon. 
Misc. Erud. Antiq. 137.) 

THALES, Sicyonian painter, age doubtful. 
Diog. L. 1. 38, applies to him the epithet 
peyadoouijc. The same writer mentions 
a painter of this name, as adverted to by 
Duris in his Work on Painting; and the 
authority of Duris is sufficient to warrant 
our reception of his statements. 

THAMYRUS, engraver of a precious stone, 
(Bracci 2, tab. 113.) 

THEO, painter of Samos, mentioned by 
Quintilian 12. 10, as one of those, who lived 
from about the age of Philip, to the time 
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of the successors of Alexander. This 
author observes also that he excelled in 
the kind of paintings styled by the Greeks 
gavractat. Two of his pictures are noticed 
by Pliny 35. 10. 40, the Rage of Orestes, 
and Thamyris playing on the Harp. The 
reference of the former is evident from the 
words used by Pseudo-Plut. de Audiend. 
Péet. 18, in describing it, rijv ‘Opsorou 
pntpoxroviay. Thamyris was probably re- 
presented in the same attire, in which he 
was drawn by Potycnortus, in one of his 
paintings at Delphi, (Paus. 10. 30.) A 
third picture of THro, representing an 
Armed Soldier hastening to afford Assistance 
to some one attacked, is described by Alan 
V. H. 2. 41; and this author uses in rela- 
tion to it the word ¢avracia, employed 
by Quintilian. 

TueEocLes, Lacedzemonian sculptor, son 
of Hegylus, and pupil of Drranvus and 
Scytuis. This last circumstance shews that 
he flourished about Olymp. 58. and made 
five figures representing the Hesperides, 
which were placed in the temple of Juno 
at Olympia, (Paus. 5. 17. 1,) and a large 
production of cedar, which was fixed in 
the treasury of the Epidamnii in the same 
town: ("Eye pév 6 Snoavpoe 7OXoy ayvE- 
xXopevoy bd “Arhavrog, exer Ot Hpaxdéa 
Kal dévopoy To Tapa Horepiot, TIV near, 
kai wepueheheypévoy TH pndt@ TOY Opa- 


KovTa* Kedpov piv ravra, OEocdéove OE — 


éoya Tov ‘Hytdov, Paus. 6. 19. 5.) 

TueEocosmus, statuary of ey flou- 
rished between Olymp. 87 and 94. (see 
Callicles I.) commenced a statue of Jupiter 
of ivory and gold, in which Purpias had 
engaged to assist him; but this undertaking 
was interrupted by the Peloponnesian 
War, which broke out in Olymp. 87. 2, 
and was unfinished even in the time of 
Pausanias, 'This historian says, in 1. 40. 3, 
Tp O& dyahpare Tot Avdc mpdowmoy édé- 
payroc Kai ypvoov, Ta O& Noa THOU TE 
éore Kal yoou'—vmép Oé Tije Kepahys TOU 
Atéc eiowy Qoat kar Moipa. TnrocosMus 
made also a statue of Hermo, who in 
the Battle of AX gospotamos, acted as the 
helmsman of the ship, from which Lysander 
fought. This figure was included in the 
large present, which the Lacedemonians 
dedicated at Delphi, in commemoration of 
their victory. (10. 9. 4.) The celebrated 
Battle in question, took place in Olymp. 
93. 4. 

TurocypeEs, architect, not particularly 
eminent, wrote a treatise on the Rules of 
Symmetry, (Vitruv. VII. Pref. s. 14.) 

Turoporus I. In the article Telecles, 
we have mentioned some particulars re- 
specting artists of the name before us, and 
have shewn the propriety of the opinion of 
Thiersch, that there were two individuals 
of this name, both of whom were born at 
Samos. To the elder Turoporus, the 
following passages of ancient authors apply. 
Diog. L. 2. 103, Oedd0wpog Dayo, vwo0¢ 
‘Poicov, (compare Diod. S. 1. 98. Hesych. 
Miles. de Vir. Ilustr. s.v.) Pliny 35. 12. 45. 
“Theodorus Samius cum Rheco plasticen 
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invenit, multo ante Bacchiadas Corintho 
pulsos.” This remark may be collated with 
Paus. 8. 14. 5,9. 41. 1, 10. 88. 3.; but such 
a comparison will shew, that Pliny erred in 
using the word “plastice,” for it was the 
art of casting brass, and not that of making 
casts of plaster, which Theodorus invented. 
Now as the Bacchiade were exiled from 


Corinth in Olymp. 29. 2, B. C. 663, | 


most learned men place the invention of 
Theodorus about the commencement of 
the Olympiads; and this opinion certainly 
cannot be refuted, since our knowledge of 
the history of that period is so imperfect. 
Hirtius, (Amalth. 1, 217, 266.) advances a 
very different opinion, to accord with his 
own peculiar system of the history of the 
Grecian art; and in another work, Annal. 
Crit. Liter. Berol. 233, he argues at great 
length, in support of his views, from a 
statue bearing the name of Polycrates, and 
described by Béckh. Corp. Inscr. 1, 13. 
The former and more general opinion has, 
however, the decided support of Plato Ion. 


1, 533, St., who mentions THEODORUS in | 


connection with Daspatus and Eperus. 
The artist under notice and his brother 


TELECLES, made astatue of Apollo Pythius; | 
and the two parts of this production were | 


executed with so great skill, that though 
made at a distance, (for TELECLES was en- 
gaged on his part at Samos, and TuroDorus 
at Ephesus, ) they were found to be exactly 
adapted to each other. (Diod. S. 1. c.) 


This statue was probably of brass: though | 


this opinion is controverted by Thiersch, 
Epoch. 2, Adnot. 27. 
statue is mentioned aiso by Athenag. Leg. 
pro Christ. 14. p. 61.) and the expression, 
which he uses in adverting to it, 6 uSu0¢, 
Epyoyv Ozodwpov Kai TydeKdéove, is con- 
sidered by Thiersch to be opposed to the 
words of Paus. 10. 38. 3. Oe0dHpov piv 
O& obdéy Eri oida 2£evpwr, doaye YadKod 
merounmeva. But Athenagoras must be 
viewed as simply mentioning the produc- 
tion in question, without adverting to its 
being extant, or destroyed, in his own age. 
TueEoporws is said by Pliny 7, 56, to have 
invented many instruments of great utility 
in the execution of works of art, “ Normam 
autem invenit et libellam et tornum et 
clavem Theodorus Samius.” He excelled 


also as an architect; and his skill in this | 


profession is evident from several passages 
of the Classical authors. Paus. 3. 12. 8. 
Tavrny tiv Sidda tv Aaxedaipow Oco- 
O®pov Tov Sapiov gaciv civar woinpa, o¢ 
mpUToc Ovaxéat oidynpoy ebpe kai dyahpara 
an autov macau. Diog. L.1.c. Oeddwpoe 
© Dapwoe vide ‘Potkov, cvveBovdevcev ay- 
Spakac broreSivae roic Sepedioug Tov év 
‘Edtow vew* Kaddbiypou yap ovroe Tov To- 
TOV, TOC aYIpakae Epn TO EvNGOEC aTro- 
Barovrac, aird To orepeby awadic Exe 
doart. Pliny 36.13. 19. “Lemnius Labyrinthus 
columnis centum quinquaginta memora- 
bilior fuit: quarum in offiicina turbines 
ita librati pependerunt, ut puero circuma- 
gente tornarentur. Architecti illum fecere 
Smilis et Rheecus et Theodorus indigena.” 
This passage of Pliny needs, however, 


This remarkable | 
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critical examination; for it seems to imply 
that THEopoRuS was a native of Lemnos, 
and hence some have understood it of an 
artist distinct from the one, whose cha- 
racter and history we are tracing. It is a 
more probable opinion, that Pliny here fell 
into error, in stating the country of the 
artist; and this is the supposition main- 
tained by Miiller, AXgin. 99, who adduces 
in illustration the subjoined passage of the 
same author:—‘ Theodorus, qui Labyrin- 
thum fecit, Sami ipse se ex ere fudit, pre- 
ter similitudinem mirabilem fama magne 
subtilitatis celebratus. Dextra limam tenet, 
leva tribus digitis quadrigulam tenuit, 
translatam Preneste, tante parvitatis, ut 
totam eam currumque et aurigam integeret 
alis simul facta musca.” (34. 8. 19.) This 
description has led Miiller and Meyer, (Hist. 
Art. 2, 25,) to conclude that the account 
of the brazen statue in question was only 
fictitious. See Paus. 10. 38. 3. It is highly 
probable, that the THEoporus, of whom 
Athenag. (Leg. pro Christ. 14, p. 60. Dech.) 
remarks, that in connection with D=pa.us, 
he invented avdép.ayvromomtiKny Kat 7a- 
oTiKk7y, was the individual now under notice ; 
and the circumstance, that he is styled a 
Milesian, should be regarded as a mistake 
of the writer. The treatise of one THEO- 
poRus, on the Temple of Juno at Samos, 
built in the Doric style, must be ascribed 
to a later age. See Vitruv. 7. Pref. s. 12. 
1I. Engraver, born at Samos, and son of 
Tevecies I]. Herod. 3.41, Paus. 8. 14. 5, 
10. 38. 5.; made the Ring of Polycrates, a 
production noticed at length by Azrchmann, 
de Annulis. p. 170. Herod. 3. 41. "Hy 
Tlo\vkparei odpnyic Tijy eddpee YpvoddE- 
Toc, opapryoou piv NiYov éovca* Epyor 
qv O& O<odwpov Tov TyArEKAé0ve Tapiov.°* 
Polycrates is considered to have died in 
Olymp. 64. 3. B.C. 522.; and this date 
entirely accords with the narrative of 
Herod. 1. 51. In this place mention is 
made of a silver Cup made by THEoDoRUs, 
and dedicated with other presents, at Delphi, 
by Creesus:—®aci 0é piv Aedpoi Oeodwpov 
Tov Lapiou épyoy sivat, Kai éyw doKéw* ob 
yap TO cuvTuxoy datverat prot Epyoy eivat. 
This passage incontestibly shews that there 
were two Samian artists, styled THEODo- 
rus; for Herodotus mentions the Cup in 
question as very handsomely executed, and 
this excellence is denied by Paus. 10. 38. 3, 
to the productions of the age of Ruacus, 
and that of the elder TuHEoporus, Toitro 
kai (giv éoriy apxaorEpoy Kai apy6- 
Tepov THY TExVHY. Besides, had this Cup 
been made by the first THropoRus, son of 
Ruecus, who was one of the most ancient 
artists, such a circumstance would scarcely 
have been passed over in silence by Herod. ; 
and then, also, the elder THEoODORUS is never 
spoken of as a worker in silver, but only as 
a statuary and architect. To advert to a 
different subject, we may view the words of 
Herod. as confirming the opinion of Lessing, 
that no figure was engraved on the Ring of 
Polycrates, but that it was only an Emerald, 
5 This passage is ably noticed by Lessing, Epist. 
Antiq. 1,156.: compare Paus. 8. 14. 5. 
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or as some think, a Sardonyx, enclosed in 
gold, (ypucdderoc.) The Cup mentioned 
must have been dedicated at Delphi, before 
Olymp. 58. 1, B. C. 548, for Herod. adds 
»MerexuvnSnoay 0 kat obroe Ur TOY Ynoy 
Kkatakaévra, and we know, that the con- 
flagration of the temple at Delphi took 
place in the above year.—Turoporvus II. 
must also be viewed as the maker of a 
golden Cup, in the possession of the kings 
of Persia. See Chares Mytilen. ap. Athen. 11. 
p. 514. Thiersch, Epoch. 2. Adnot. 57. 

III. Architect of Phocis, published a 
volume on the Dome of the Temple at Delphi, 
(Vitr. 7, Pref. s. 12.) 

IVY. Theban statuary, Diog. LZ. 2. 103. 

V. VI. VII. Three painters, natives 
of different cities, briefly acverted to by 
Diog. L. \.c. To one of these we may 
apply the statement of Pliny, respecting 
‘THEODORUS, a painter, who flourished in 
Olymp. 118. “ Theodorus et Inungentem; 


idem ab Oreste Matrem et Aigisthum interfici ; | 


Bellumque Iliacum pluribus tabulis, quod 
est Rome in Philippi porticibus; et Cas- 
sandram, que est in Concordie delubro; 
Leontium Epicurt cogitantem,, Demetrium 
Regem.” Respecting the picture of Cas- 
sandra here referred to, see Welcker ad 
Philostr. Imag. 459. 

VIII. Painter of Samos, not wholly 
destitute of reputation, but entitled only to 
cursory mention; he and Srapirus were 
pupils of NicostuEenes. (Pliny 35. 11. 40.) 
It is impossible to ascertain any thing 
respecting his age. 

TurEomnestus I., statuary of Sardis, 
age uncertain, (Paus. 6. 15. 2.) noticed by 
Pliny 34. 8. 19, as one of those artists, 
who made figures of Combatants at the 
Public Games, Armed Men, Huntsmen, and 
Men engaged in- Sacrificing. Pausanias 
mentions among his productions, a statue 
of one Agelas the Chian, who, when a lad, 
conquered in a pugilistic combat, at the 
Olympic Games. 

II. Painter, contemporary with APELLEs, 
but whose country is uncertain. A tyrant 
of the name of Mnaso, gave him one hun- 
dred ‘min? for every picture of a Hero. 
Plin, 35. 10. 36. 

TueEopropus, statuary of gina, age 
uncertain, made a Brazen Cow, which was 
dedicated at Delphi by the Corcyreans, 
Paus. 10. 9. 2. 

THERICLES, Corinthian, lived in the time 
of Aristophanes, and who is mentioned by 
ancient writers, as having made Cups and 
similar articles, of earthen-ware, wood, and 
gold. It is uncertain, whether he engraved 
his Vases; and thus his title to a place 
among artists is very questionable. He is 

6 The term “vel” is usually inserted after 
« Timanthi,” but is wanting in Reg. I. and Hdit. I. 

7 Tn illustration of this remark, we may adduce 
Cicero Orat. 22, s. 74. ‘Pictor ille vidit, cum 
immolanda Iphigenia tristis Calchas esset, moe- 
stiorUlysses, moereret Menelaus, obvolvendum ca- 

ut Agamemnonis esse, quoniam summum illum 
uctum penicillo non posset imitari.”” ‘The same 
sentiments are expressed by Valerius Maximus 
8.11.6. A very interesting passage respecting the 
picture in question, is that of Quintilian referred 
to in the text:—‘‘In oratione operienda sunt 
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noticed at considerable length by Bentley 
in an excellent Dissertation,— Opuse. Philol. 
Il. 216. ed. L. B. 

THERIMACHUS, see Echio. 

THERO, Beeotian statuary, made a figure 
of Gorgus a Messenian, a victor in the 
‘pentathlon’ at the Olympic Games, (Paus. 
6. 14. 5.) 

Turaso, statuary, age and country 
doubtful, mentioned by Pliny 34. 8. 19, as 
one of those artists, who made figures of 
Combatants at.the PublicGames, Armed Men, 
Huntsmen, and Men engaged in Sacrificing. 
Strabo 14. p. 641=5, 539. Tz., speaks of 
some of his productions as being among 
the presents dedicated in the temple of 
Ephesus; and two of these figures repre- 
sented Penelope and Huryclea. 

THRASYMEDES, statuary of Paros, son 
of Arignotus. The age in which he flou- 
rished is uncertain; and he is known only 
as the maker of a statue of A#sculapius, of 
ivory and gold, placed in the temple of this 
Deity at Epidaurus. Pausanias, 2. 27. 2, 
gives the following description of this 
statue: KaSyrat 0& tri Spdvouv Baxrnpiay 


KpaT@v, Tiy O& ETépay TOY YELPOY UTip - 


Kepadie EXEL TOU OpakoyToc, Kai ot KvwY 
Tapakatakelmevoc memoinrat. The reason, 
which has intluenced Quatremére de Quincy 
to place the execution of this statue be- 
tween Olymp. 120 and 155, is shewn to be 
insufficient by Siebelis in his remarks on 
the passage of Paus. just adduced. 

Tuy Lacus, see Onethus. 

Tuymitus, sculptor, age and country 
uncertain, made a figure of Cupid standing 


| near to Bacchus, and one of Bacchus placed 


in a temple at Athens, (Paus. 1. 20, 1.) 

TIM&NEtUs, painter, age and country 
unknown. One of his pictures, represent- 
ing a Teacher of Gymnastic Exercises, was 
placed in a room built on the left of the 
Propylea at Athens, (1. 22. 7.) 

Timacoras, painter of Chalcis, con- 
tended successfully with Pananus, cousin 
of Purptas, at the Pythian Games, and 
celebrated his victory by a poem, (Pliny 
35. 9. 35.) He must have flourished, 
therefore, about Olymp. 83. 

TIMANTHES, painter, said by Hustath. ad 
H. Q. 163. p. 1348, 60. ed. R., to have been 
a native of Sicyo, but by Quintilian 2. 13, 
of Cythnos. He was a contemporary of 
Zeuxis and Parruasius, (Pliny 35. 9. 36,) 
and must consequently have lived about 
Olymp. 96. The most important passage 
relating to him is Pliny 35. 10. 36:— 
“Timanthi® plurimum adfuit ingenii. Ejus 
enim est Iphigenia, oratorum laudibus cele- 
brata,7 qua stante ad aras peritura, cum 
meestos pinxisset omnes, precipue patruum, 
quedam, sive ostendi non debent, sive exprimi 
pro dignitate non possunt. Ita fecit Timanthes, 
ut opinor Cythnius, in ea tabula qua Coloten 
Teium yvicit. Nam cum in Iphigenie immola- 
tione pinxisset tristrem Calchantem, tristiorem 
Ulyssem, addidisset Menelao quem summum po- 
terat ars eflicere mcerorem, consumptis affectibus 
non reperiens quo digno modo patris vultum 
posset exprimere, velavit ejus caput, et suo cuique 


animo dedit «stimandum.” Hustathius contends, 
that TIMANTHES derived his design of covering 


the head of Agamemno, from Il @. 163. The 
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et tristitize omnem imaginem consumpsisset, 
patris ipsius vultum velavit, quem digne 
non poterat ostendere. Sunt et alia ingenii 
ejus exemplaria, veluti Cyclops Dormiens 
in parvula tabula:* cujus et sic magnitu- 
dinem exprimere cupiens, pinxit juxta 
Satyros, thyrso pollicem ejus metientes. Atque 
in unius hujus operibus intelligitur plus 
semper, quam pingitur: et cum sit ars 
summa,? ingenium tamen ultra artem est. 
Pinxit et Heroas' absolutissimi operis, 
arte ipsa complexus vires! pingendi: quod 
opus nunc Rome in templo Pacis est.” _ 
A picture mentioned by Photius (Bibl. 
Cod. 190. T. 1. p. 146. b. 27. Bekk.) the 
subject of which was Palamedes put to death 


through the Craft of Ulysses, is ascribed | 


by Tzetzes Chil. 8. 198, to the artist 
under notice; but the propriety of this is 
questionable. Cicero (Brut. 22,) names 
TmaAnTHES as one of those painters, who 
used only four colors. 

II. Painter, flourished in the age of 
Aratus, and made a picture representing the 
Batile between this General and the Astolians, 
near Pellene in Arcadia, (Plut. Arat. 32.) 
The Battle in question took place in Olymp. 
135. 1. See Beck. Hist. Antiq. 2, 95. 

TirvarcuipEs, Athenian statuary and 
sculptor, (Paus. 10. 34. 3.) mentioned by 
Pliny 34. 8. 19, as one of those artists, who 
made figures of Combatants at the Public 
Games, Armed Men, Huntsmen, and Men 
engaged in Sacrificing. In connection with 
TimocLeEs, who also was an Athenian, he 
made a statue of Zsculapius with a Beard, 
which was placed at Elatea, (Paus. 1. c.) 
Timoci£s is otherwise unknown to us; 
but as Pliny states that he lived in Olymp. 
155, we are enabled to conclude that this 
was likewise the age of TrMaRcHIDEs. 
He made a marble statue of Apollo holding 
a Harp, which was placed in the temple 
of this deity near the Portico of Octavia 
at Rome; and an adjacent temple was 
adorned by the sons of 'Timarchides, whose 
names are unknown, with a marble statue 


of Jupiter. (Pliny 36. 5. 4.)? 
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TIMARcHUS, Statuary, flourishedin Olymp. 
120, together with Crpuisopotus II. and 
other artists, (Pliny 34.8. 19.) son of Pra- 
XITELES, and brother of Cerutsopotus II., 
in connection with whom he made some 
figures of wood, representing Lycurgus 
the Athenian, and his Sons, (see Cephiso- 
dotus II.) He is adverted to by Pausanias 
in two passages; but in these, the historian 
speaks in a general manner, of the sons of 
PRAXITELES, without naming them indi- 
vidually. 

TimareETe, daughter of Mico II., cul- 
tivated the art of painting; and a figure of 
Diana executed by her in the very ancient 


style, was preserved at Ephesus. (Pliny 


33. 1]. 40.) The age in which she flou- 
rished, is uncertain. 

Timo, statuary, age and country uncer- 
tain, mentioned by Pliny 34. 8. 19, as one 
of those, who made figures of Combatants 
at the Public Games, Armed Men, and Men 
engaged in Sacrificing. 

Timocies, see Timarchides. 

Timomacuvus, painter of Byzantium, flou- 
rished in the age of Cesar the Dictator, and 
executed for him pictures of Ajax and Medea, 
which were placedin the temple of Venus Ge- 
nitrix. For these paintings the artist receiv- 
ed eighty talents. (Pliny 35. 11. 40, 35. 4. 9.; 
7. 38.) Ajax was represented in a sitting 
posture: thus Philostr. V. A. 2,10. remarks, 
Ov0 dy roy Alavrad tie Toy Tytopdayou 
ayacsein, 0¢ On dvaytyparrat adr jwepn- 
VOC, Et fl) AVaNaBot TL ee TOY VoUY AiayToc 
elOwhov, Kal we EikOcC avTOY amEKTOVOTA 
Ta évy TH Tpoia Boveddra, KaSHoSar arrer- 
pnKora, Bovryy morotmevoy Kai éavrov 
xreivat. The same circumstance is also 
noticed by Ovid Trist. 2, 525, on which 
passage see the remarks of Heinsius. This 
picture of Ajax is celebrated in an Epigram 
in Anthol. Gr. 4. 6. 83. (Append. Anth. 
Palat. T. 2. p. 648.) but no additional 
information can be gathered from it. That 
of Medea rexvoxrévoe is described in the 
subjoined Epigram, taken from Anthol. Gr. 
4, 9, 136. (App. Anth. Palat. P. 2. p. 667.) 


Tay ddodvy Mndeay br’ typade Tyopayou xeip, 
Zadw Kali réxvowe ayre lEFENKOMEVAY, 

Mépwoy adparo poxsoy, ty Sea dicod yapaty, 
‘Oy ro pev sic dpyay vets, To 6 Elc éXEov. 
“Augw 0 éxdhpwoev: bpa tiTov. ty yap ameng 
Adxpvov, tv © thiy Supde avaorpeperar’ 
“Aprei 0 & péddAjowc, Epa coddc* aipa O& rékywy 

‘Expere Mndeiy, kovyepi Tipopdyov. 


remarks of Meyer, (Hist. Art. Gr. 1, 162,) on the 
painting in question, are to my mind scarcely 
intelligible; and those considerations, which 
he has adduced to overthrow the decisions of 
ancient writers, as to its consummate excellence, 
seem to me rather to confirm them. 

§ The common reading is ‘‘tabella;”? but “ ta- 
bula” has the support of Reg. I. II. and Colbert. 

® This reading is sanctioned by Reg. I. and 
Dufresn.I. The previous lection was “cum ars 
summa sif.’’ 

10 «*Heroas” is found in Reg. 1.11. Dufresn. I. 
and Colbert.; common reading, “ heroa.” 

1 The reading of most Edd. is, “‘artem ipsam 
complexus viros;” but this reading is far from 
having the general support of MSS., and the only 
one, which approximates toit, is Colbert., which 
exhibits ‘‘arte ipsa complexus viros.” Dufresn. 1. 





has “artem ipsam complexus vires;” Reg. II. 
“arte ipsam complexus vires;’ and this last 
reading is found also in Reg. I. with only this 
exception, that instead of the concluding m of 
“ipsam,”’ there was originally some other letter, 
which cannot now be clearly distinguished, but 
which was probably s. Whatever opinion may 
be formed as to the last point, it must be evident, 
that the best MSS. concur in exhibiting “ vires,” 
and this word I have consequently introduced 
into the text, arranging the other part of the 
sentence, according to the testimony of MSS. 
I have, however, little doubt, that “‘ipsas” is the 
true reading, and that the proper meaning of the 
clause is, “combining in the execution of the 
picture, all the powers of the art of painting.” 

2 The reading of this passage is greatly interpo- 
latedin several MSS. and Edd. See Amalth. 3, 291. 
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This Epigramhas been imitated by Ausonius, 
in the 22nd of his collection. An ena- 
melled painting of Timomacuvus, which was 
left unfinished, in consequence probably 
of the death of the artist, is mentioned in 
Anthol.: Gr. 4. 9. 137, and in a passage of 
Pliny already adverted to. The ridiculous 
decision of Pseudo-Plut. (de Poét. Aud. 
p- 18.) respecting it, has been ably refuted 
by Bottiger, (Expl. Vas. Pict. 2. 188,) 
who has comimented very excellently on 
this work of Timomacuus. ‘The artist 
also executed, according to the testimony 
of Pliny, pictures of Orestes, and Iphigenia 
in Tauris, and the subjects of these paint- 
ings, are shewn by Heyne, (Prisc. <Art. 
Opp. ex Epigr. Illustr. 114.) to have been 
illustrative of each other. To the Iphigenia, 
Heinsius refers an Epigram in Anth. Gr. 
4, 128. (Append. Anthol. Palat. 2, 664.) 
Pliny enumerates some other pictures of 
Timomacuus, in the following passage; 
“* Lecythion agilitatis exercitatorem, Cog- 
nationem INobilium, Palliatos quos dicturos 
pinxit, alterum stantem, alterum sedentem. 
Precipue tamen ars ei favisse in Gorgone 
visa est.” 

It will suffice barely to mention the 
foolish conjecture of one Kandler of Vienna, 
who ascribes to Trmomacuus, a picture 
representing Cleopatra, which is evidently 
of a recent date, ( Wiener, Zeitschrift fiir 
Literatur, Kunst, &c. 1824. nr. 61. p. 519.) 

TimorTHeEvs, sculptor, country uncertain, 
flourished in Olymp. 107. He was engaged 
with Scopas, Bryaxis, and Lrocuares, 
in the decoration of the Mausoleum, to 
the south part of which he gave particular 
attention. Pliny 36. 5. 4. Vitruv. VII. 
Pref. s. 13. He made also the figure of 
Diana, which was placed in the temple of 
Apollo, in the Palatium at Rome, and the 
head of which was repaired in a later 
period by Aulanius Evander. Pliny |. c. 
It is uncertain, whether the statue of 
Aisculapius at Troezene, which was said to 
have been taken from the figure of Hippo- 
lytus of that city, (Paus. 2. 32. 3,) was 
the production of this TrworTuerus, or of 
some other artist of the same name. It is 
equally uncertain, whether this artist is the 
individual mentioned by Pliny 34. 8. 19, 
as a statuary, who gave attention to the 
figures of Combatants at the Public Games, 
Armed Men, Huntsmen, and Men engaged 
in Sacrificing. ‘The circumstance, that all 
the productions expressly ascribed by Pliny 
to TimoTHEUS, contemporary of Scopas, 
were of marble, is far from being sufficient 
to prove the negative; for in the case of 
several artists, who can be shewn to have 
used both marble and brass in their statues, 
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Pliny has mentioned only figures of the 
former substance. 

Tisacoras, statuary, maker of some 
iron-figures, which were seen by Paus. at 
Delphi, 10. 18. 5. "Eorw évrav@a kai 
a3hwv tov “Hpardéove 70 t¢ tiv “vdpar, 
avasnua Te d4ov Tisayopov, Kai 4 TExYH, 
o.Wnpov Kai'vdpa Kai 6 ‘Hpaxdijc* odnoov 
0& éoyaciay Tiy emt dyd\pact YaheTwrTa- 
THY Kal movoU CULBEBNKEY Eivat TAELOTOV- 
Sabparoc piv Oi) Kai tov Tisaydpou 7rd 
épyov, VaTuc Or) 0 Tisaydpac. ‘The history 
of the artist is involved in obscurity. 

TISANDER, statuary, country uncertain; 
flourished in Olymp. 94.; made some of 
the figures comprised in the large group, 
which the Lacedemonians dedicated at 
Delphi, on account of their victory at 
/Egospotamos. (10. 9. 4.) 

Tisras, statuary mentioned by Pliny 
34.8. 19, as one of those, who made figures 
ot Combatants at the Public Games, Armed 
Men, Huntsmen, and Men engaged in Sa- 
erificing. 

TisIcRATES, Sicyonian statuary, instructed 
by Lysireus, must therefore have flourished 
about Olymp. 120. In the execution of 
his figures, he approached nearer to the 
style of his master, than his fellow-pupils, 
so that Pliny observes, 54. 8. 19, ““Complura 
signa vix discerni possent, ceu senex The- 
banus, Demetrius rex, Peucestes Alexandri 
Magni servator, dignus tanta gloria.” He 
made a chariot to be drawn -by two 
horses abreast, on which Pisro afterwards 
placed the figure of a woman, (Pliny ibid.) 
ARCESILAUS, his son, is mentioned as a 
painter of considerable reputation, (Pliny 
35.11.40.) It was disputed among the an- 
cients, whether Xenocrates was a pupil of 
this artist, or of Huruycrates, (34. 8. 19.) 

Titius, sculptor, name inscribed on a 
statue mentioned by Soissard, Antiq. et 
Unser. Pid. tig. 13289 Minos hnerns 

TLEPOLEMUs, painter of Cibyra, who, 
with his brother Hizro, maker of waxen 
images, being banished from his native 
country, on the charge of having plundered 
the temple of Apollo, went to Verres, 
governor of Sicily, and greatly assisted him 
in his plans of spoliation, (Cie. Verr. 4. 13.) 

TRYPHO, engraver on precious stones, 
one of whose Gems, representing the Mar- 
riage of Cupid and Psyche, is still extant. 
Bracci Memor. 2, 114. 

Turritius, painter of Venice, a Roman 
‘eques,’ lived in the age of Pliny. Many 
beautiful productions of his were placed at 
Verona; and Pliny asserts, (55. 4. 7.) that 


he painted with his left hand. “Levaismanu 


pinxit, quod de nullo ante memoratur.” 
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ALERIUS, architect of Ostium, 
covered in a theatre at Rome, at the 
time of Public Games being given by 
Scribonius Libo, (Pliny 36. 15. 24.) This 
last individual was an A‘dile, during the 
Consulate of Cicero. 
Vitruvius, architect, flourished in the 
time of Cicero and Augustus Cesar, but 


V1 


who does not appear to have obtained 
great reputation among his contemporaries, 
(Schneider Pref. ad Vitr. p. 68.) His 
entire name was M. Vitruvius Pollio. It is 
probable that his attention was devoted, ra- 
ther to the construction of military engines, 
than to the erection of public edifices. 
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ENO, painter of Sicyo, age uncertain, 

pupil of NEatczs, who is mentioned 

by Pliny, 35. 11. 40, as a painter of consi- 
derable reputation. 

XENOCLES, Athenian architect, made a 
window in the temple of Ceres at Athens, 
(Plut. Pericl. 13. 16 dzaioyv éxopigwee,) 
lived in the age of Pericles. 

XENOCRATES, Statuary, country uncer- 
tain, instructed by TisicraTEs, or HutHy- 
cRATES. His productions were numerous, 
and he wrote a treatise on the Art of Sta- 
tuary. Pliny 34. 8. 19. He must have 
flourished about Olymp. 126. 
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XENocRITUS, see Eubrius. 

XENOPHILUS, see Strato. 

XeEnNopHo I., statuary, flourished about 
Olymp. 102, has been adverted to in the 
article CrepHisopotus I.; and to the pas- 
sages there mentioned, we may add Paus. 
9.16.1. OnBaiorg Tiyne éoriy tepov" pepe 
piv On Tldotrov waida: we O& OnBaior 
AEyovor, Xeipac piv Tov ayaddwaroc Kai 
Tpdcwroy Hevogpwav tipyacaro AInvaioc, 
KadXuoréricoe 0& ra AowTa Errywptoc. 

II. Statuary of Paros, age uncertain, 
briefly mentioned by Diog. L. 2, 59. 


f 
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EWNAS, sculptor, whose name occurs 

on a production in the Capitoline 

Museum, (Bracci Memorie 2, 275.;) Inscr. 
ZHNAS AAEZANAPOY EIIOIEL. 

ZENO, sculptor of Aphrodisias, son of one 
Attines, made the figure of a Senator now 
extant in the ‘ Villa Ludovisiana,’ ( Winckelm. 
Opp. T. 7. p. 237. T.6. P.1. p. 278.) con- 
structed also a sepulchre, adorned with a 
small figure of Mercury, in honor of his son, 
who died in the flower of youth: this is 
evident from an Jnscr. given by the annota- 
tors on Winckelm. Opp. 6, 2, 341. The re- 
marks of these annotators are well deserving 
of perusal; and they satisfactorily refute 
the opinion advanced by Winckelm., as to a 
second artist of the name before us, and 
a city Staphis, never before mentioned. 
It is considered, that ZENo flourished in 
the age of Trajan. 

ZENODORUS, statuary, country uncertain, 
who exercised his art in Cisalpine Gaul 
and Rome, during the reign of Nero, Pliny 
(54. 7. 18.) “ Yerum omnem amplitudinem 
Statuarum ejus generis vicit «tate nostra 
Zenodorus, Mercurio facto in civitate Galli 
Arvernis per annos decem H—S. GCCC 


5 This is the reading of Reg. 1. Dufr.1. and 
Colbert.; common arrangement, “ibi artem.” 
4‘ This reading is supported by Cod. Voss. 
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manipretio. Is postquam satis artem ibi® 
approbaverat, Romam accitus est a Nerone, 
ubi destinatum illius principis simulacrum 
colossum fecit CX. pedum longitudine, 
qui dicatus Soli venerationi est, damnatis 
sceleribus illivs principis. Mirabamur in 
officina non modo ex argilla similitudinem 
insignem, verum et ex parvis admodum 
surculis, quod primum operis instar fuit. 
Ea statua indicavit interisse fundendi eris 
scientiam, cum et Nero largiri aurum ar- 
gentumque paratus esset, et Zenodorus 
scientia fingendi celandique nulli veterum 
postponeretur. Statuam Arvernorem cum 
faceret, provincize Dubio Avito' presidente, 
duo Pocula Calamidis manu celata, quie 
Cassio Silano, avunculo ejus, preceptori 
suo Germanicus Cesar adamata donaverat, 
zemulatus est, vix ulla differentia esset artis. 
Quanto major in Zenodoro prestantia fuit, 
tanto magis deprehenditur eris obliteratio.”° 
The colossal figure mentioned in this pas- 
sage, has been lately noticed, in a very 
excellent manner, by Thiercsh, Epoch. 3. 
Adnot. 102. I would only add that instead 
of the words “primum operis instar fuit,” 
Reg. I. exhibits “operis instaurati fuit,” 


5 This reading has the sanction of Reg. I. Il. 
Dufresn. I. and Colbert. 
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and to this reading other MSS. approach 
in a greater or less degree. It deserves 
inquiry, therefore, whether “instar aurati” 
should not be here introduced. 

ZEUXIADES, see Stlanio. 

Zuuxiprus, painter, born at Heraclea, 
who in the age of Plato was engaged in his 
profession at Athens, (Plato Protag. 318. 
St.=166. Bekk.) In noticing this artist, 
Junius has strangely applied to him a nar- 
rative, which has respect to a district of 
Byzantium similarly named. 

ZEUXIS, very eminent painter, noticed 
with great accuracy by Pliny 35. 9. 36. 
This passage I will adduce, correcting the 
reading in a few places, where it has been 
corrupted, and endeavouring to illustrate its 
import :—“ Ab Apollodoro® artis fores aper- 
tas Zeuxis Heracleotes’ intravit Olympiadis 
nonagesime quinte anno quarto,® auden- 
temque jam aliquid penicillum, (de hoc 
enim adhuc loquimur,) ad magnam gloriam 


6 APOLLODORUS lived in Olymp. 93. 

7 This statement as to the country of ZEUXIS, 
is confirmed by lian V. H. 4.12. The Heraclea 
intended was a city of Magna Grecia,—a con. 
clusion drawn by Harduin and Gesner from Cic. 
Invent. 2.1, where the inhabitants of Crotona, a 
city near to the Heraclea in question, are said to 
have required some pictures of ZeEUxIs, for the 
embellishment of one of their temples. Tzetzes 
(Chil. 8. 196,) styles the artist under notice, an 
Ephesian. iy 

8 The age of Zsuxis, as it is here fixed by 
Pliny, is supported by the circumstance, that he 
presented a picture of the God Pan to Archelaus; 
and this Archelaus could only be the son of 
Perdiccas, who reigned over Macedonia from 
Olymp. 91. 4. to Olymp. 95. 3. B.C. 413—400. 
See Clinton Fast. Hellen. 70. 201. Quintilian ob- 
serves, (12. 10,) that he lived about the time of 
the Peloponnesian War. It must be evident, that 
he died before Olymp. 106. 2, the year in which 
Tsocrates delivered his Oration wept Av TuWdcEwc, 
for in this Oration, he is deservedly praised, and 
it was not the practice of Isocrates, or any other 
Athenian orators, to extol their contemporaries. 
A passage of Harpocratio, relating to the remarks 
of Isocrates respecting ZEUXIS, has been ably 
corrected by Hemsterhuis Anecd. 1. 241. 

9 To illustrate and confirm this statement, one 
or two passages of the Classical writings may be 
adduced. Quintil. 12.10. “ Zeuxis atque Parrha- 
sius plurimum artiaddiderunt. Luminum umbra- 
rumque invenisse rationem Z. traditur. Nam Z, 
plus membris corporis dedit, id amplius atque 
augustius ratus, atque ut existimant, Homerum 
secutus, cui validissima queque forma etiam in 
feminis placet.” Petronius (84. p. 410.) speaks 
of the works of ZEUxIs, and applies to them the 
expression, ‘‘nondum vetustatis injuria victa.” 
Cicero (Brut. 18,) says of Zeuxis, ‘‘ Quamvis 
non plus quam quatuor coloribus usus sit, forme 
tamen et lineamenta laudanda;” and in another 
passage, ( Orat.3.7.) he states, “ dissimiles quidem 
inter se esse Zeuxin, Aglaophontem, et Apellem, 
neque tamen eorum quenquam esse, cui quicquam 
in arte sua deesse videatur.”? Those passages, in 
which the artist is praised only in a general 
manner, without the mention of any particular 
mark of excellence, it is unnecessary to cite. 

10 The common reading is LXXXIX.; but I 
have adopted LXXIX. on the authority of Reg. I. 
and Edit. I. This number is also required by the 
reason of the case. According to the common 
reading, there is a period of 28 years, during 
which Zeux1s must certainly have been living; 
so that Pliny’s refutation of the opinion contro. 
verted, which is drawn from the age of the tutors 
of ZeuxIs, is altogether inapplicable. But ac- 
cording to the reading LXXIX, there isan interval 
of 67 years between this date and Olymp. 95.; 
and it is not credible, that ZEUX1S, who certainly 
was in great eminence at the latter period, should 
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perduxit,? a quibusdam falso in LX XIX"? 
Olympiade positus, cum fuisse necesse est 
Demophilum Himerzeum et Neseam Tha- 
sium, quoniam utrius eorum discipulus 
fuerit, ambigitur. In eum Apollodorus 
supra scriptus! versus fecit, artem ipsi” 
ablatam Zeuxin ferre secum. Opes quoque 
tantas acquisivit, ut in ostentationem® earum 
Olympic aureis literis in palliorum tesseris 
insertum nomen suum ostentaret. Postea 
donare opera sua instituit, quod nullo pretio 
satis digno permutari posse diceret,’ sicuti 
Alemenam Acragantinis,°? Pana Archelao. 
Fecit et Penelopen, in qua pinxisse mores® 
videtur, et Athletam; adeoque in illo sibi 
complacuit,’ ut versum subscriberet cele- 
brem ex eo, Invisurum aliquem facilius, 
quam imitaturum.® Magnificus est et? 
Jupiter ejus in Throno, adstantibus Dis; et 
Hercules Infans Dracones instrangulans,'° 
Alcmena Matre coram pavente et Amphitryone. 
Deprehenditur tamen ceu! grandior in capi- 


have been previously engaged in his profession, 
during so long a time. This reading, therefore, 
renders the remarks of Pliny consistent. We may 
add, that ZEvux1s did not first practice the art of 
painting in Olymp. 95, but had at that time, 
gained distinction by his productions,—a fact 
evident from the picture of Pan, which he pre- 
sented to Archelaus; so that the date Olymp. 89, 
(against which, according to the vulgar reading, 
Pliny argues,) would not be very inappropriate. 
DEMOPHILuSand NESEAS, instructers of ZEUXIS, 
flourished about Olymp. 79. 

1 This reading is supported byReg. I. Dufresn. I. 
Edit. I.; common reading, “‘dictus.” 

2The common reading is ‘‘ipsis;” but the 
plural form of the pronoun is obylously inappro- 
priate. Harduin with considerable probability, 
suggested ‘‘ipsius;” the true reading, however, 


“seems to be “‘ipsi,’’? which was introduced Dy 


Durand, on the authority of Cod. Voss. Bib 
Leid. The word is evidently to be applied to 
APOLLODORUS. 

3 Most Edd. exhibit “ostentatione;” but I 
have adopted the emendation of Gronovius. The 
way, in which ZeuxIs accumulated his riches, is 
stated by lian V. H. 4.12. 

4 This reading has the support of Reg. I.; 
and the evidence of this MS. is corroborated by 
Dufresn. I. which, however, has “‘ permutare,” 
and by Edit. I. which is yet partially corrupted, 
as it exhibits ‘‘ digne.” ; ti 

5 ““Acragantinis” is the reading of Edit. T. ° 
Most editors have given “‘ Agrigentinis.” : 

6 This remark seems to be opposea, as Junius 
observes, to the assertion of Aristotle Poét. 6. 
‘H 0& ZeveWoce ypagpi obdey exer Hoc. 
But the term ‘“videtur” must be understood as 
implying, that Pliny merely states his own opi- 
nion, and not the universal opinion of antiquity. 

7The common reading is “‘sibi in illo placuit ;” 
but that which | have adopted, is sanctioned b 
Edit. I. and partially confirmed by Reg. I., whic 
exhibits, ‘in illo sibi placuit.” k 

8 The verse here translated by Pliny is by 
some ascribed to APOLLODORUS. : 

9 The conjunction “‘et” has been introduced 
on the authority of Edit. I. It is usually omitted 
in this place. 2 

10 | have adopted “‘instrangulans,” instead of — 
the usual term “‘strangulans,”’ on the authority 
of Reg. I.; and though the compound word is — 
not found in any Lexicon, as faras 1 have been 
able to ascertain, the excellence of Reg. I. is 
sufficient to warrant its reception. There is a— 
striking analogy between it and ‘‘instringere’’” 
found in Pseudo- Quintil. Decl. 5. 16. i 

1 The word “Zeuxis” is commonly inserted 
here; but Cod. Chiffl. has “‘seu;” im Reg. 1. 
“ Zeuxis” is wanting, and three letters have evi- 
dently been erased; and Edit. I. exhibits “‘ ceu,” 
which I have embraced as the true reading, and — 
as one which satisfactorily explains the origin of 





ZEU 


tibus articulisque, alioqui tantus diligentia, 
ut Acragantinis? facturus tabulam,? quam 
in templo Junonis Laciniz publice dicarent, 
inspexerit virgines eorum nudas, et quinque 
elegerit, ut quod in quaque laudatissimum 
esset, picturaredderet. Pinxit et monochro- 
mata ex albo.—— Descendisse Parrhasius 
in certamen cum Zeuxide traditur, et cum 
ille detulisset uvas pictas tanto successu, 
ut in scenam aves devolarent,* ipse detu- 
lisse linteum pictum ita veritate repre- 
sentata, ut Zeuxis alitum judicio tumens 
flagitaret tandem remoto Jlinteo ostendi 
picturam, atque intellecto errore concederet 
palmam ingenuo pudore, quoniam ipse 
volucres fefellisset, Parrhasius autem se 
artificem. Fertur et postea Zeuxis pinxisse 
Puerum Uvas Ferentem, ad quas cum advo- 
lasset avis,?> eadem ingenuitate processit 
iratus operi et dixit, ‘Uvas melius pinxi, 
quam puerum; nam si et hoe consummas- 
sem, avis timere debuerat.’ Fecit et figlina 
opera, que sola in Ambracia relicta sunt, 
cum inde Musas Fulvius Nobilior® Romam 
transferret. Zeuxidis manu Rome Helena 
est in Philippi porticibus: et in Concordiz 
delubro Marsyas religatus.’’ 

In addition to the particulars contained 
in this passage, very few facts are mentioned 
respecting ZEuxis by ancient writers. He 
painted Menelaus, ( Tzetzes Chil. 8. 196. 198.) 


the interpolation ‘‘ Zeuxis.”” The particle ‘‘ ceu” 
seems to have been very familiar to Pliny; and in 
this place it softens the comparative ‘‘ grandior.” 
The statement of the text is confirmed by the 
passage of Quintilian above cited. 

2 This is the reading of Reg. I. Most preceding 
editors have given ‘ Agrigentinis.” : 

3 The picture in question was one of Helen, and 
was doubtless the same afterwards referred to 
by Pliny: Dionys. Hal. (wepi Trav Apyaiwy 
Aédywy Eéeracewe, Opp. 5.417. R.) and Cicero, 
(Invent. 2. 1,) state expressly that it was exe. 
cuted at Croto, and not at Agrigentum. The 
value placed on it by Zeux1s himself, is evident 
from Valer. Max. 3.7. 3.; and the opinion ex- 

ressed by NICOMACHUS respecting it, is given 
Me Stobeus Serm. 61,—a passage which enables 
us to correct 4lian V. H. 14. 47. Itis difficult to 
form any clear and satisfactory opinion respecting 
the picture of Helen, which is mentioned by 
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Boreas and Trito, (Lucian Timon. 128. 
Hemst. min.) and a Centaur, (Lucian Zeux. 
4, 128, Bottiger Vas. Pict. 3,148.) It is 
asserted, too, by the Schol. Aristoph. Acarn. 
991,’ that he painted a beautiful figure of 
Cupid, which was placed in the temple 
of Venus at Athens, and dignified with a 
crown. ‘This picture cannot, however, be 
consistently ascribed to Zruxis; for had 
he executed the painting referred to by 
Aristophanes, he must have lived before 
Olymp. 88. 3, in which year the comedy 
of the Acharnenses was first acted, and 
then the assertion of Pliny, “artis fores 
apertas Zeuxis intravit Olympiadis XCV. 
anno quarto,” could not be sustained. It is 
an important consideration, also, that while 
Aristophanes mentions a picture of Cupid, 
he does not employ a single term, which 
may intimate the artist who executed it. 
The severe reply of Zeuxts to Aca- 
THARCUS, is mentioned by Plut. Pericl. 13, de 
Amic. Mult.7, 293. Hutt.; 4élianV. H. 2.2, 
ascribes to him the striking answer to 
Megabyzus, which most writers have attri- 
buted to APELLEs, (see the article Apelles.) 
ZopyRus, engraver on silver, flourished 
about the age of Pompey the Great. Pliny 
observes respecting him, (33. 12. 55,) 
“* Areopagitas et Judicium Orestis celavit 
in duobus scyphis H—S. XII. wstimatis.” 


Eustath. ad Jl. A. 629. p. 868. 37. ed. R., as 
placed in the portico at Athens, designated 
*ANOiTwy Trod. Junius certainly has greatly 
erred, in asserting that the portrait of this distin- 
guished female, executed at Crotona by ZeEUXIS, 
was that which was at one time exhibited at 
Athens. ; 

4 This reading has the support of Edit. I.; 
“ advolarent” is usually given, and its erroneous 
introduction here may probably be ascribed to 
its use in the subsequent parts of the passage. 

3 The clauses ‘‘advolasset avis,—avis timere 
debuerat,” are given as they are found in Reg. I. 
and Chiffl. Other MSS. exhibit the plural number. 
In illustration of the narrative, see SenecaControv. 
10, 5. 

6 Compare Eumen. pro Rest. Schol. 7. 


7 'The words of the Schol. have been copied 
by Suidas v. ’"AvSépwr. 





APPENDIX.* 


ABR 
mi As 


Aro, see Habro in the Dictionary. 

AGAMEDES, architect, mentioned only in 
Mythology, and invariably in connection 
with TropHontius, (Odofr. Miiller de Or- 
chomeno et Minyis, p. 97.) 


AcGRo.LAs, fabulous architect noticed in | 


Paus. 1, 28, 3. which Bekker, by a change 


of punctuation, has exhibited in its true | 


form, so as to remove the suspicion of an 
omission :—Ty 0é’Axpo7éXet (tv ASHvate,) 
awry, Ooov Kinwy groddunoey adrijc 6 
MiAriddov, wepiBadeiv 7d ovrdy éyeTaL 
Tou Teixoug Ilekacyove oiknoavTac more 
imo tiv ’Akpomoduy* gaci yap ’“Aypoday 
rai YrépBuoyv. vySavépevoe dé otrivec 
yoav, ovdey Go tduvvapny padeivy 7 
Lucehove 70 2& apyje bvrac éc¢’ Axapvaviay 
perotkjoa. The very name “ Agrolas,” 
corresponding to the Latin “lapidicoactor,”’ 
seems to intimate that the artist in question 
was only fictitious. 

Aco, engraver, mentioned by Mytholo- 
gists, as having embellished a Cup afterwards 
in the possession of Aineas, Ovid Met. 
13. 684. In this passage, I decidedly ap- 
prove of the substitution of “ Nileos”’ for 
« Myleus,’—a substitution proposed by 
_ Heinsius on the authority of some vestiges 
of the former reading, still found in MSS. 
Lactantius Placidus, (Argg. Fab. 2, 278. 
Muncker,) notices Atco as a Lydian, or 
according to the lection of one MS., as a 
native of Zindus. The author of the poem 
‘ Culex,’ by some ascribed to Virgil, con- 
nects him with Bortuus (vs. 66.;) but if 
this passage now appears in its correct 
form, the poet is chargeable with inat- 
tention to chronological accuracy. To 
the artist under notice, should probably 
be referred the words of Damozenus ap. 
Athen. XI. p. 469. 

ALEXANDER I., son of Perseus, last 
kking of Macedonia. When a captive at 
Rome, he practised the trade of a brazier, 
(Plut. Zimil. Paul. 37, Oros. 4. 20.) ~ 


II. Architect, Inscr. ap. Grut. 623. 


C. Lictnius. M. Lizsertus ..... 
ALEXANDER. ARCHITE...... 
Licinta. EPpicHARIS ...... 
€. Lictnius. C. L. Epiryncua ...... 
Lictnta, C. Et, ) L. D. 





AQU 


III. Engraver on precious stones, no- 
ticed by Gurlitt, (uber die Gemmenkunde, 
p- 22. Magdeb. 1798,) and Winckelm. Opp. 
6, 2, 213. 

ALEXANOR, architect, whose name occurs 
in Mythology, Paus. 2. 11. 6. “Yorepoy 
dé AXsEavwp 0 Mayaovoc Tov ’AokAnrLov, 
Tapayevomevoc tc Tuvwviay, ty Tiravy 
TO “AokAnTLeioy émroince. 


AMIANTHUS, architect, Inscr. ap. Reines. 
Cl. 10. 3. p. 597. 


AMIANTHUS ARCHITECT. NICANORIAN. 


AMIANTUS, engraver, known from the 
following Inscr. ap. Grut. 583. 


ANTIGONUS GERMANICI 
CsaARIs 
ARGENTARIUS 
Visit. An. XLII. 
AMIANTUS. GERMANIC. 
CZSAR. CZLATOR 
Fecit. 


Amutius, see Fabullus in the Dictionary. 


ANTIUS, architect mentioned in an Inscr. 
ap. Murat. Nov. Thes. Inscr. 1. p. 86, 7. 


Nympnis Numin. SERM. 


SAcRUM 
L. ANtTIUS IPB Are, TEIN 
LATINA ARCHI 
TECTUS D. D. 


APOLLONIUS, see Archelaus in theDic- 
tionary. 


APULEIUS, architect, Inser. ap. Grut. 41. 


Tremetum Dianz 
Matri. D. D. Aru 
LEIUS. ARCHITEC 
TUS. SUBSTRUXIT. 


AQUILA, engraver on precious stones, of 
this name, may perhaps be admitted, from 
the circumstance, that a Gem with the figure 
of Venus Bathing, mentioned by Raspe, 
nr. 6225., exhibits the Inscr. AKYIAA®. 
It is not, however, improbable, that this 
Inscription points out the owner of the 
Gem in question, for it was common among 


* The design of this 4 pendix, and the various 
classes of artists, which it includes, are explained. 
in the Preface. “5 


ARC 


the Romans, for the proprietors of precious | 
stones, to have their names engraved on 
them. 

Arcutas, Corinthian, lived in the reign | 
of Hiero IJ., king of Syracuse, and con- 
structed a ship for this monarch, at his 
express request; can scarcely be placed in 
the list of architects, for we have no in- 
formation of any public building designed, 
or erected by him. Athen. V. p. 206. 

ARrcHIPHRO, see Chersiphro in the Dic- 
tionary. 

Arcus, a sculptor mentioned in Mytho- 
logical story, as the maker of a statue of 
Juno, Clem. Alex. Protr. p. 30. Sylb. 
Anpntpioc tv Oeutéipw téy “Apyokucwy 
Tov éy TipvySe rie “Hoac Eoavov kai THy 
inv opxvny cai rov mourtiy "“Apyor 
avaypaget. 


ARTEMA, architect, 
p. 224. nr. 9. 


M. Vateric. M. F. Pot. 
ARTEMa ARCHITECTO 
&e. 


Aruntius, fictitious artist, respecting 
whom an absurd tale is related by Pseudo- 
Plut. Parall. (Opp. 7, 251, R.) 


C, 


Cataces and CaLapeEs, see Calates in 
the Dictionary. 

CALLIADES and Cattias, see Callides in 
the Dictionary. 

CARVILIUS, a person mentioned as a 
painter, by the author of the Life of Virgil, 
falsely ascribed to Donatus, s. 62. ‘ Est 
et adversus ASneida liber Carvilii Pictoris, 
titulo Zneidomastiz.” 

Cuarmas, see Charmadas in the Dic- 
tionary. 

Currocrates, see Dinocrates in the Dic- 
tionary. 

CueriLus, improperly mentioned by 
Junius, (Catal. Artif.) as a sculptor, in 
consequence of a false interpretation of 
Paus. 6.17. 3. Totrwy dé stow ’HXetor 
TAnoioy Tuypy Taidac KpaTHoavTec, O 
piv DIévwWoc ~Epyov tov 'O\vydiov Xoipt- 
doc, kK. 7. A. Now it must be obvious, 
that Cheerilus is not here mentioned as an 
artist; and the glaring error into which 
Junius has fallen, warrants us to conclude, 
that he did not consult Pausanias himself, 
but depended on the version of Amaseus, 
which exhibits “ Sthenis, Olynthii Chee- 
rili opus.” 


Inscr. ap. Gud. 





Cissontus, architect, Inser. ap. Grut. 537, 


D. M. 

Q. Cissonio. Q. F. 
Hor. APRILI 
VETERANO. CoH. ii, Pr. 
Anrcuirecto. AuGUSTOR 
~Parricia. TROPHIME 
Viro. BENEMERENTI. 


CLEAGORAS, mentioned by Xenopho, 


Anab. 7. 8. 1, in a manner which may lead | 


| 
| 
| 
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some to infer, that he cultivated the art of 
painting, Avavra ry Bevodavre Bvedetdne 
pavric @Pdiaowc 6 KXsaydpou vide rou 
Ta évirvia tv Avkei yeypaddoroc. The 
true reading of this passage is involved in 
considerable uncertainty, inasmuch as the 
evidence of MSS. varies greatly; and I shall 
therefore, follow the example of Dindorf, 
by declining to advance any fixed opinion 
respecting it. One point, however, is to my 
mind sufficiently clear, that CLEAGoRAs is 
referred to as a writer, and not as a painter. 

Conus, fictitious engraver, Virg. din. 
10, 499. 


Coccrtus, architect, two Inserr. in Fa- 
brettt Inscr. Domest. 227. 623. The first is, 


L. Catpurnius 
L. F. Temptum. Avcusto. Cum 
UrRNAMENTIs. 1D). D 


On the left side of the temple, there was 
the following Inscr. ;— 


L. Coccrius. L. 
C. Postrumi. L. 
Auctus. ARCHITECT. 


ConstTAantTIUs, architect, Inscr. ap. Gud. 
372. 3. 


P. CC. DD. NN. VALENTINIANI ET ANATOLI 
Dir XV. Katenpas. Matas Constan 
Deposirus. In. Pace. Qui. Vrxir. 
Awnis LX X. Mens 
Locus. Constant. ARCITEC 
Qui. Furr. 


CorneE tvs, architect, Inser. ap, Grut. 99. 


P. CorNneELIUS 
THALLUS 
P. Cornet. ARCHITECTI. FIL. 
Mac Quine 
&e. 


CresirHo, see the article Chersiphro in 
the Dictionary. 


D. 


DactTyYLipEs, name found in some former 
Edd. of Pliny, where “ Dercylides” now 
occurs, see Dercylides. 


Dassus, engraver on precious stones, 
Inser. ap Fabretti Inscr. Antiq. p. 17. nr. 75. 


Crironia. Q. L. PHILENTA 
Popa. Dr. InsuLa. 

Q. Critont. L. Dass 
ScALPToRIs. VILARI 
Srer. Suiseur. Poster 
For. 


DeEmocraTeEs, architect, Inser. ap. Murator. 
Nov. Thes. 2, 949. 


AHMOKPATHC 
TEPIKAYTOC 
APXITEK TOC 
MEQPOQCEN 
AIAAAEZ ANAPOY 
MAKEAONOC BASIAEOQC 


DesILavus, see Clesilaus in the Dictionary. 


DEX 


DEXIPHANES, mentioned by Tzetzes Chil. 
9. 33, 5. 44, as the builder of the tower of 
Pharos, near Alexandria, in the age of 
Cleopatra wife of Antony. The statement 
of Tzetzes is, however, erroneous; for it 
is certain that this tower was built by 
Sostratus, son of DrExIPpHANES, in the 


JU is 
DinocHarEs and Dioctes, see the article 
Dinochrates in the Dictionary. 


Dio, architect, Inser. ap Donati Suppl. 


Vet. Inser. Murat. 318:— 
Anto. Dione. ARC .. TECTO. 


Inscr. 





Droporvs, 


edited by Visconti, 
Monum. 


reign of Ptolemy, reputed son of Lagus. Gabin. Ville Pincian. 154. 


Hep dvor alec Tie bmeore Teo wTd THUBMS; 
Q’y70 &v Cnoac TpEIC ETEWY denad ac. 
Tovvop’ ‘Aro\oparye, TLOTEL péyac HO ete O6& 

“Oc wpodéyet Syvqroic evgpoovrnc perexey. 
Ty 0 emiTupBtovoy TooT@ Sijcev yap oy Teepe Tada. 
Todvopa kai Texvny jv Avddwpoc 0e. 


oU> 


The precise reference of the term réyvyy | 


in the last line is uncertain; for sometimes 
this word is used alone, in relation to the 
art of elocution. Thus it becomes ques- 
tionable, whether Dioporus was really an 
artist; and on this account, I have not 
introduced his name into the Dictionary. 


DiIoMEDES, engraver, Inscr. ap. Grut. 639. 


L. Furius. L. L. 
DIoMEDES 
CamiLator. DE. Sacra 
VIA. 

&e. &e. 


Dionysoporus I. II., see Dionysiodorus 
in the Dictionary. 

Dreuitus, architect, Inser. ap. Corsini 
Not. Grec. 64. 





TIPOACTEIA. AIMHNTE. IIPOS. 110 


AITHION. 


KAI. NAYTIAOION. EIII 


THAEIOTHN. BOYAEYTAI. CTABIOI 


C. C. AIPIAOC. KAITOI. BPAAEYC 


TEKTON. 
TAXYC. EPYLA. 


EK. 


Eerstas, see Hegesius in the Dictionary. 
Exapas, see Ageladas in the Dictionary. 
Emitus, see Smilis in the Dictionary. 
Emo. Ona precious stone described by 
Bracci Memor. 2. nr. 52, there occur the 
letters HMO, which appear to form the 
commencement of the name of some artist. 

EYKAEIA and EYM, see the article EQ. 

Eurirwes, celebrated tragic poet, said 
by Suidas and Moschopulus, in their narra- 
ire of his life, to have been originally a 
painter. 

EVANTHES, fictitious name of a painter, 
introduced by Achilles Tatius, 3. 6. where 
see Géttling and Jacobs, and Bottiger Kunst- 
mythologie 1. 232. 


F. 


FRontinus, celebrated Roman architect, 
who wrote 2 treatise on Aqueducts, died 
A.D. 106. 

Fructus, painter, Inser. ap. Doni Inscr. 
Antig. 316. 


C. Octavio 
C. F. Pau. Fructo 
ARCHITECTO. AUG 
Vix. Annis X XVI. 
Disezsus. L 
C. Octavius 
C. F. Pau. Eutycuus 
PATER 
Finio. Pussimo 
FEcit. 


. APXI 


POC. MPOCTATMA OMOQN 


OAYMIITAAR. A 


G. 


GELADAS, see the article Ageladas in the 
Dictionary. 


Heractia, painter, Inser. 
Lib. Aug. 157. 
HERACLA 
Avcusta. L. 
Picror. 


ap. Columb. 


Hermo, sculptor belonging to the age 
of Mythology, thus noticed in Etym. Magn. 
‘Eppovera, Tpoowrea ovTw Kahovpeva 
Tod, aro “Epp@voc TOU TOWTOV Eikovi- 
oavToe. 

Hypersius, see Agrolas in the Appendiz. 


I. 


TapeEs, see Stlanio in the Dictionary. 

IcMALIUs, a carpenter mentioned by Ho- 
mer Od. 19. 57. 

IpEctraus, see the article Angelio i in the 
Dictionary. 

IpuicrRaTEs, see Amphicrates in the 
Dictionary. 

Tents, see Mippias in the Dictionary. 





Juwivus, architect, Inscr. ap. Grut. 594. 
C. JuLio 
Luctrerti. FILtio. 
PospHoro 
ARcHITECT. AuvcG. 
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LAC 


Jin 


Laco, see Gorgias in the Dictionary. 

Larrces. This word occurs in Hom. 
Od. 3. 425, and is generally understood 
as the name of a worker in gold; some, 
however, consider it an adjective: see the 
Scholia. 

Lapus, see Leostratides inthe Dictionary. 

Leontius, see Pythagoras I. in the 
Dictionary. 

Lropuo, see Lopho in the Dictionary. 

Lucranus, very distinguished writer, who 
until the thirtieth year of his age, culti- 
vated statuary. 


Lurus, architect, Inser. ap. Grut. 57. 


Marti 
AvuG. SAcR. 
C. Savius 
Lurus 
ARCHITECTUS 
A. F. DAniENSIS 
Lus + Anus Ex. V. P. 


M. 


Mamurivs, celebrated worker in brass, 
made some shields, (ancilia,) and a brazen 
figure of Vertumnus, for Numa successor 
of Romulus, Propert. 4. 2. 61. Ovid Fast. 
3. 383. Plutarch Num. 13, Serv. ad Virg. 
fin. 8. 664. 


Maccivs, architect, Inscr. ap. Muratori 
Nov. Thes. 2, 831. 


D. M. 

P. Maercr P. F. 
Pou. PRocvuri 
Miz. Cuo. III. Pr. 
ARCHITECT. AUG 
C. Maectius 
CRESCES 
Pratri. PIENTISSIMO 


Maximus, see Alsimus in the Dictionary. 

Mernpus, see Peéonius in the Dictionary. 

Menepemus, celebrated philosopher, of 
whom Diog. L. 2. 127. observes, that he 
had some acquaintance with the art of 
painting. 


Mesrrivs, painter, Inscr. ap. Gut. 90. 


Mestrivus. Marimnus 
Picror. CoNnsTiTUIT 
Pro. Saute. Sua. Er 
SuoruM 
Fanum Dominar 


MI. See the article SQ in the Appendiz. 

MIO. These letters are inscribed on a 
precious stone, mentioned by Winckeln. 
(Monum. Ined. 238, Descr. des Pierres 
Gravées, p. 543,) and by Bracci (2, 140.) 
They evidently form the commencement 
of some name; and that name the critics 
just adverted to, consider to have been 
MiTHRIDATES. 
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Myro, painter, Inscr. given by Bianchini, 
Iscrizioni Sepulchrali de Liberti, p. 77. 


Myro. Avcusti. Lizertus. Picror. 


N. 


NeEstoc_es, see Critias in the Dictionary. 

Nicaus. Under this name, Junius Catal. 
Artif. gives the following reading of Pliny 
7. 12. 19, as that found in the excellent 
Vossian MS. “ Indubitatum exemplum est 
Nicei nobilis pictoris Byzanti geniti, qui 
adulterio Ethiopis nata matre nichil a ceteris 
colore differente, ipse in avum degeneravit 
Ethiopem.” On this authority, Junius 
proposes to read the passage in the follow- 
ing form:—‘“ I. e. e. Nicei n. pictoris 
Byzantii g. qui a. Aithiopis n. matre, nihil 
a. c. ce. d. ipse in alium d. A‘thiopem.” 
The MS., in which Junius discovered the 
above reading, was not, however, the very 
excellent Vossian MS., which commences 
with the 20th book of Pliny; and the word 
“‘pictoris,’ for which Juntus contends, is 
only a corruption of the common and correct 
reading “‘ pycte.” 

Nico, see Mico in the Dictionary. 


Numisius, architect, built a theatre at 
Herculaneum, mentioned in an Inscr. 


L. Annios. L. F. MAMMIANUS. RUFUS. II VIR- 
QuINQ. THEATR. O... P. NoMISIUS. ARC. TEC. 


See Gori Notizie del Memorabile Scoprimento 
della Citta d’ Ercolano, p. 4. 5. 


O. 


OnasiAs, see Onatus in the Dictionary. 


Pp. 


PaRELus, see Scopas in the Dictionary. 

ParRTHENIUS, fictitious name of an en- 
graver, Juvenal Sat. 12. 44. 

PERELIUS, see Scopas in the Dictionary. 


PHILARCURUS, painter, Inscr. ap. Reines. 
Cl. 11. nr. 67. p. 632:— 


PHILARCURI 
Picroris 


Puiiprus, architect, Inscr. ap. Grut. 623. 


PuHILirus 
ARCHITECTUS 
Maximus 
Hic. Sirus 
Est. 


PHILoMusUSs, painter, Inscr. ap Muratort, 
Nov. Thes. 2, 948, 


P. Cornetius. P. L. Puttomusus. Pictor. 
SCAENARIUS 


PHILOPINAX, fictitious name of a painter, 
Aristenetus 2, 10. 

PisicRaTES, see Tisicrates in the Dic- 
tionary. 

PLorarcuus, see Proéarchus in the Dic- 
lionary. 


Ou 


Potycritus I., fabulous architect, re- 
specting whom an absurd tale is related by 
Pseudo-Plut. Quest. Gr. 37. T.7. p.196. R. 

If. An artist of this name is supposed 
by Spon to be referred to in an Inscr. 
which he gives in Misc. Erud. Antig. 135. 


TIMOGEOS AOHN...... 
TIOAYKP...... 


It is, however, equally consistent to un- 
derstand this Inscription of PoLycraTEs 
mentioned in the Dictionary. 


Pompetvs, architect, Inscr. ap. Grut. 623. 


Sex. Pomprio. Acasio. Sex. PoMpet. 
ArcuHitect. A. VILLAE. SEXTIAN. 
ABAUL. AGRI. Loc. MARIT. HAEC. AEDICUL. 
IncHoa. Prip 
Ipus. Aprit...... PRAESENTIAE 

In. FR. In. Acr. 
EP eLIEXe Pe SOX 
GERMANICO. CAESARE. Et. C. FonteI0. 
CAPITONE. Cos. 


PosrHorvs, architect, Inser. ap. Grut.594. 


C. JuLio 
Lucirert. Frio 
PospHoro 
ARCHITECT. AUG 
CLAUDIA. STRATONICE 
Uxor. Viro 
Optimo 


Postuumivus, architect, Inscr. ap. Reines. 
Cl. 11. nr. 22. p. 616. 


C. Posruumius 
ARCHITECT 


PTERAS, architect, said by Mythological 


writers to have built the temple of Apollo | 


at Delphi, (Paus. 10. 5. 5.) 
Pusxius, Roman, either himself painted, 


or obtained some artist to paint, a very | 


beautiful figure of a young Issian bitch, 
Martial Epigr. 1. 109. 

PyrHacoras of Leontium, see Pytha- 
goras I. in the Dictionary. 


R. 


Ruo.us, see Theodorus in the Dictionary. 


S. 


Serapro, sculptor, Inscr. ap. Gori Co- 
lumb. 157. 


M. Rapitivs. Serapio. Hic. 
As. Ara. Marmor 
Ocutos. Reposuit. STatius 
‘Qua. Ap. Vixit. BENE. 


Simo, see Simmias in the Dictionary. 
Siozortuus, see Boéthus in the Dic- 
tionary. 


=Q. These letters occur on different | 
Syracusan Coins, and it is the opinion of 


Nohden, (Selection of Ancient Coins, p. 49,) 
that they were designed to intimate an artist 
of the name of Sosion, (SQZIQN.) This 


T 





VAR 


critic likewise understands the letters EA, 
ap. Parut. tab. 37.1, as put for Zavdoc, MI, 
ibid. 2. as put for MikvANoc;—EYKAEIA, 
ibid. nr. 15, as put for Ev«deidne, and EYM, 
ibid. nr. 19, as put for Edpévne. 

Sopyius, see Sopolis and Dionysius IV. 
in the Dictionary. 

Sorratus, see Sostratus in the Dic- 
tionary. 


Sorter, painter, Inscr. ap. Maffei Mus. 
Veron. 257. 
D. M. 


Tr. Ciaupi. Soreris 
Pictoris. Quopst 
GuLari. CaRIsiIa 
JucunDA. FEciItT 


SrasIcRATES, see Dinocrates in the 


Dictionary. 


rT. 


TELOCHARES, corruption of the word 
‘‘ Leochares.” 


Ticutcus, architect, Inser. given by 
Donati Supplem. 203. 2. 


Dis. Mants 
Ticuico. Ime. Domir. SER 
ARCHITECTO 
&e. 
TrRopHontus, see Agamedes in the Ap- 
pendiz. 
Turianus. In Pliny 35. 12. 45, we 


have the following passage, according to 
the edition of Harduin: —‘‘ Preterea ela- 
boratam hane artem (plasticen) Italie et 
maxime Etrurie, Turianumque a Fregellis 
accitum, cui locaret Tarquinius Priscus 
effigiem Jovis in Capitolio dicandam.” 
This reading is more or less supported by 
Reg. II. Colbert. and Dufresn. I.; but 
it differs very considerably from that of 
Reg. I.—“ Etruria at vulgamulis accitum 
cui.” Harduin rightly infers from this cir- 
cumstance, that the common lection is inter- 
polated and spurious; but he confesses his 
inability to deduce any consistent reading 
from Reg. I. Brotier, proceeding with 
a boldness approximating to temerity, gives 
the passage in the following form,“ Etruriz: 
adcitum a Fregellis, cui:” but this is 
equally opposed to the common reading, 
and to that of Reg. I. It is impossible to 
obtain any thing like certainty, where the 
readings of MSS. are so corrupt, and open 
to so many different conjectures; but I 
am inclined to believe, that the true form 
of the passage is the following, “et maxime 
Etruriz: et Volsiniis accitum, cui,” &c. 


NG 


Varrius, architect, Inscr. given by 
Donati Suppl. 1, 38. 


Hercui. SERVAT 
K. Armitius. K. F. Qurrina 
VARRIUS 
ARCHITECTUS. EXXERCIT 
&e. 
137 


VLE 


~ VITALIs, architect known from an Inscr. 


ap. Montfaucon Antiq. 5. p. 95. tab. 87. 


Tr. Criaupius. Scararui. L. Vitratis 
Arcuitectus. V. A. XL 
Fecir. Sist. Er. Suis 
&e. 


ViITELLIANus, architect, Inscr. ap. Doni 
Inser. Antig. 317. 


Sex. VEIANIUS. SEX. F. 
Qurr. VITELLIA 
Nus. ARcCHITECTUS 
Fecit. Srer 
&e. &e. 


Virruvius, architect, Inser. ap. Grut. 186. 


L. Virrvuvius. L. L. CrErpo 
ARCHITECTUS. 


Votacinus, architect, Inscr. ep. Mura- 
tori Nov. Thes. 2, 976. 


Va. SELENE. Vo 
LAcINO. Mar 
Con. Quo. V. LX. An 
XL Sine. Uta 
DIscoRDIA 
ARCHITECTO 
Er. Vou. Hi. 
Wee, TE TE, 1B. 
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ZOS 


X. 


HA, see the article SQ in the Appendix. 


Vie 


Zeuxts, see Silanio in the Dictionary. 
ZmMiLus, see Smilis in the Dictionary. 


Zosimvs, engraver, Inscr. ap. Grut. 639. 
cited by Scriverius ad Mart. Epigr. 4. 39:— 
D. M. 

M. Canutet. Zosimi1 
Vrxit. Ann. XXVIII 
Fecir. Patronus. Lis. BENEMERENTI 
Hic. In. Vira. Sua. Nutr. Mapbrprxir 
Sine. VOLUNTATE. PaTRoni. NIHIL. Frcir 
Muttum. Ponperts. Aurt. Er. ARGENTE 
Prenes. Hum. Semper. Furr 
Concurut. Ex. Eo. Nrui~t. Uneuam 
Hic. Arte. In. CAELATURA 
Croprana. Evicir. OMNES 
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(te dicantur aeris metalla, cui et in usu proximum est 
pretium, immo vero ante argentum ac paene etiam ante aurum, 
Corinthio. Stipis quoque auctoritas, ut diximus. Hine aera militum, 
Tribuni aerarii et aerarium, obaerati, aere diruti, Docuimus, quamdiu 
populus Romanus aere tantum signato usus sit. Sed et alia vetustas 
aequalem Urbi auctoritatem eius declarat, a rege Numa collegio 
tertio aerariorum fabriim instituto. 
Vena quo dictum est modo effoditur ignique perficitur. Fit et e 
lapide aeroso, quam vocant cadmiam. Celebritas in Asia et quondam 
in Campania, nunc in Bergomatium agro, extrema parte Italiae; 
feruntque nuper etiam in Germania provincia repertum. Fit et ex 
alio lapide, quem chalciten vocant in Cypro, ubi prima fuit aeris 
mventio, mox vilitas praecipua, reperto in aliis terris praestantiore, 
maxime aurichalco, quod ob praecipuam bonitatem admirationem 
diu obtinuit. Nec reperitur longo iam tempore, effoeta tellure. 
Proximum bonitate fuit Sallastianum in Centronum Alpino tractu, non 
longi et ipsum aevi, successitque et Livianum in Gallia. Utrumque 
a metallorum dominis appellatum, illud ab amico Divi Augusti, hoc a 
coniuge, velocis defectus. Livianum quoque certe admodum exiguum 
invenitur. Summa gloria nunc in Marianum conversa, quod et 
Cordubense dicitur. Hoc a Liviano cadmiam maxime sorbet et auri- 
chalci bonitatem imitatur in sestertiis dupondiariisque, Cyprio suo 
assibus contentis. Et hactenus nobilitas in aere naturalis se habet. 
Reliqua genera artificio constant, quae suis locis reddentur, summa 
claritate ante omnia indicata. Quondam aes confusum, auro argen- 
toque miscebatur et tamen ars pretiosior erat, nunc incertum est peior 
haec sit, an materia. Mirumque cum ad infinitum operum pretia 
creverint, auctoritas artis exstincta est. Quaestus causa enim, ut 
omnia, exerceri coepta est, quae gloriae solebat. Ideo etiam Deorum 
adscripta operi, cum proceres gentium claritatem et hac via quaererent, 
adeoque exolevit fundendi aeris pretiosi ratio, ut iamdiu ne fortuna 
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quidem in aere ius artis habeat. Ex illa autem antiqua gloria Co- 6 
rinthium maxime laudatur; hoc casus miscuit, Corintho, cum cape- 
retur, incensa; mireque circa id multorum affectatio fuit, quippe cum 
tradatur, non alia de causa Verrem, quem Cicero damnaverat, pro- 
Sscriptum cum eo ab Antonio, quam quod Corinthiis se ei cessurum 
negavisset. At mihi maior pars eorum simulare eam scientiam videtur 
ad segregandos se a ceteris magis, quam intelligere aliquid ibi sub- 
tilius ; et hoc paucis docebo. Corinthus capta est Olympiadis CLVHUI 7 
anno tertio, nostrae Urbis DCVIII, cum ante secula fictores nobiles 
esse desissent, quorum ista omnia signa hodie Corinthia appellant. 
Quapropter ad coarguendos eos ponemus artificum aetates. Nam 
Urbis nostrae annos ex supra dicta comparatione Olympiadum colligere 
facile erit. Sunt ergo vasa tantum Corinthia, quae isti elegantiores 
modo in esculenta transferunt, modo in lucernas aut trulleos, nullo 
munditiarum respectu. Ejius tria genera: candidum, argento nitore 8 
quam proxime accedens, in quo illa mixtura praevaluit; alterum, in 
quo auri fulva natura; tertium, in quo aequalis omnium temperies fuit. 
Praeter haec est, cuius ratio non potest reddi, quanquam hominis 
manu facta dederit Fortuna temperamentum in simulacro signisque, 
illud suo colore pretiosum ad jocineris imaginem vergens, quod ideo 
hepatizon appellant, procul a Corinthio, longe tamen ante Aegineticum 
atque Deliacum, quae diu obtinuere principatum. 

4 Antiquissima aeris gloria Deliaco fuit, mercatus in Delo concele- 9 
brante toto orbe et ideo cura officinis, tricliniorum pedibus fulcrisque. 
Ibi prima nobilitas aeris. Pervenit demnde ad Detm simulacra effigi- 
emque hominum et aliorum animalium. 

5 Proxima laus Aeginetico fuit. Insula et ipsa nec aes gignens, sed 10 
officinarum temperatura nobilitata. Bos aereus inde captus in foro 
boario est Romae. Hoc erit exemplar Aeginetici aeris, Deliaci autem 
Iupiter in Capitolio in Iovis Tonantis aede. Illo aere Myron usus 
est, hoc Polycletus, aequales atque condiscipuli. Aemulatio iis et in 
materia fuit. 

111 . Privatim Aegina candelabrorum superficiem dumtaxat elaboravit, 1] 

6 sicut Tarentum scapos. In his ergo iuncta commendatio officinarum 
est. Nec pudet Tribunorum militarium salariis emere, cum ipsum 
nomen a candelarum lumine impositum appareat. Accessio candelabri 
talis fuit, Theonis iussu praeconis, Clesippus fullo, gipper praeterea 
et alio foedus aspectu, emente id Gegania sestertiis quinquaginta; 
eademque ostentante convivio emtum, ludibrii causa nudatus atque 12 
impotentia libidimis receptus in torum, mox in testamentum praedives, 

| numinum vice illud candelabrum coluit et hane Corinthiis fabulam 

| adiecit, vindicatis tamen moribus nobili sepulcro, per quod aeterna 

supra terras Geganiae dedecoris memoria duraret. Sed cum esse 

nulla Corinthia candelabra constet, nomen id praecipue in his celebra- 

tur, quoniam Mummii victoria Corinthum quidem diruit, sed complu- 

) ribus Achaiae oppidis simul aera dispersit. 

7 Prisci limina etiam ac valvas ex aere in templis factitavere. In- 13 
venio et a Cn. Octavio, qui de Perseo rege navalem triumphum egit, 
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factam porticum duplicem ad Circum Flaminium, quae Corinthia sit 
appellata a capitulis aereis columnarum, Vestae quoque aedem ipsam 
Syracusana superficie tegi placuisse. Syracusana sunt in Pantheo 
capita columnarum a M. Agrippa posita. Quin etiam privata opu- 
lentia eo modo usurpata est. Camillo inter crimina obiecit Sp. Car- 
vilius Quaestor, quod aerata ostia haberet in domo. 

Nam triclinia aerata abacosque et monopodia Cn. Manlium Asia 
devicta primum invexisse triumpho suo, quem duxit Urbis anno 
CCCCCLXVII, L. Piso auctor est; Antias quidem L. Crassum 
heredem L. Crassi Oratoris multa etiam triclinia aerata vendidisse. 
Ex aere factitavere et cortinas, tripodum nomine Delphicas, quoniam 
donis maxime Apollinis Delphici dicabantur. Placuere et lychnuchi 
pensiles in delubris aut arborum modo mala ferentium lucentes, qualis 
est in templo Apollinis Palatini, quod Alexander Magnus Thebarum 
expugnatione captum in Cyme dicaverat eidem Deo. 

Transit deinde ars ubique vulgo ad effigies Deorum. Romae 
simulacrum ex aere factum Cereri primum reperio ex peculio Sp. 
Cassii, quem regnum affectantem pater ipsius interemerat. Transiit 
et ab Diis ad hominum statuas atque imagines multis modis. Bitumine 
antiqui tingebant eas, quo magis mirum est placuisse auro integere. 
Hoc nescio an Romanum fuerit inventum; certe etiam Romae non 
habet vetustatem. Effigies hominum non solebant exprimi, nisi aliqua 
illustri causa perpetuitatem merentium, primo sacrorum certaminum 
victoria maximeque Olympiae, ubi omnium, qui vicissent, statuas 
dicari mos erat, eorum vero, qui ter ibi superavissent, ex membris 
ipsorum similitudine expressa, quas iconicas vocant. Athenienses 


nescio an primi omnium Harmodio et Aristogitoni tyrannicidis publice 


posuerint statuas. Hoc actum est eodem anno, quo et reges Romae 
pulsi. Excepta deinde res est a toto orbe terrarum humanissima 
ambitione. Et iam omnium municipiorum foris statuae orramentum 
esse coepere prorogarique memoria hominum et honores legendi aevo 
basibus inscribi, ne in sepulchris tantum legerentur. Mox forum et 
in domibus privatis factum atque in atriis. Honos clientum instituit 
sic colore patronos. 

Togatae effigies antiquitus ita dicabantur. Placuere et nudae 
tenentes hastam, ab epheborum e gymnasiis exemplaribus, quas 
Achilleas vocant. Graeca res est, nihil velare, at contra Romana ac 
militaris, thoracas addere. Caesar quidem Dictator loricatam sibi 
dicari in foro suo passus est. Nam Lupercorum habitu factae tam 
novitiae sunt, quam quae nuper prediere paenulis indutae. Mancinus 
eodem habitu sibi statuit, quo deditus est. Notatum ab auctoribus, 
et L. Accium poetam in Camenarum aede maxima forma statuam sibi 
posuisse, cum brevis admodum fuisset. Equestres vero statuae Ro- 
manam celebrationem habent, orto sine dubio a Graecis exemplo. 
Sed illi celetas tantum dicabant in sacris victores, postea vero et qui 
bigis vel quadrigis vicissent. Unde et nostri currus nati in his qui 
triumphavissent. Serum hoc, et in his non nisi a Divo Augusto 
seiuges, sicut et elephanti. 
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Non vetus et bigarum celebratio in his qui Praetura functi curru 
vecti essent per Circum. Antiquior columnarum, sicut C. Maenio, 
qui devicerat priscos Latinos, quibus ex foedere tertias praedae 
Romanus populus praestabat, eodemque in Consulatu in suggestu 
Rostra devictis Antiatibus fixerat anno Urbis CCCCXVI; item Caio 
Duillio, qui primus navalem triumphum egit de Poenis, quae est 
etiam nunc in Foro; item P. Minucio praefecto annonae, extra portam 
Trigeminam, unciaria stipe collata, nescio an primo honore tali a 
populo, antea enim a Senatu erat; praeclara res, ni frivolis coepisset 
inittis, Namque et Atti Navi statua fuit ante Curiam, cuius basis 
conflagravit Curia incensa’Publii Clodii funere. Fuit et Hermodori 
Ephesii in Comitio, legum quas Decemviri scribebant interpretis, 
publice dicata. Alia causa, alia auctoritas M. Horatii Coclitis sta- 
tuae, quae durat hodieque, cum hostes a ponte sublicio solus arcuisset. 
Equidem et Sibyllae iuxta Rostra esse non miror, tres sint licet: una, 
quam Sextus Pacuvius Taurus Aedilis plebis instituit; duae, quas 
M. Messala. Primas putarem has et Atti Navi, positas aetate Tar- 
quinii Prisci, nisi regum antecedentium essent in Capitolio. Ex his 
Romuli et Tatii sine tunica, sicut et Camilli in Rostris, et ante aedem 
Castorum fuit Q. Marcii Tremuli equestris togata, qui Samnites bis 
devicerat, captaque Anagnia populum stipendio liberaverat. Inter 
antiquissimas sunt et Tulli Cloelii, Luci Roscii, Spurii Nauti, C. 
Fulcinii in Rostris, a Fidenatibus in legatione interfectorem. Hoc a 
Republica tribui solebat iniuria caesis, sicut et P. Tunio et Tito 
Coruncano, qui ab Teuca Illyriorum regina interfecti erant. Non 
omittendum videtur, quod Annales adnotavere, tripedaneas his sta- 
tuas in Foro statutas. Haec videlicet mensura honorata tunc erat. 
Non praeteribo Cn. Octavium ob unum SC. verbum. Hic regem 
Antiochum, daturum se responsum dicentem, virga quam tenebat 
forte circumscripsit et prius quam egrederetur circulo illo responsum 
dare coegit. In qua legatione interfecto Senatus statuam poni iussit 
«* quam oculatissimo loco;’’ eaque est in Rostris. Invenitur statua 
decreta et Taraciae Caiae sive Suffetiae virgini Vestali, ut poneretur 
ubi vellet; quod adiectum non minus honoris habet, quam feminae 
esse decretam. Meritum eius in ipsis ponam Annalium verbis: 
“* quod campum Tiberinum gratificata esset ea populo.”’ 

Invenio et Pythagorae et Alcibiadi in cornibus Comitii positas, 
cum bello Samniti Apollo Pythius fortissimo Graiae gentis iussisset 
et alteri sapientissimo simulacra celebri loco dicari; ea stetere 
donec Sulla Dictator ibi Curiam faceret. Mirumque est, illos patres 
Socrati cunctis ab eodem Deo sapientia praelato Pythagoram prae- 
tulisse aut tot aliis virtute Alcibiadem aut quenquam utroque The- 
mistocli. Columnarum ratio erat, attolli supra ceteros mortales, quod 
et arcus significant novitio invento. Primus tamen honos coepit 
a Graecis; nullique arbitror plures statuas dicatas, quam Phalereo 
Demetrio Athenis. Siquidem CCCLX statuere, nondum anno hunc 
numerum dierum excedente, quas mox laceravere. Statuerant 
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Romae etiam in omnibus vicis C. Mario Gratidiano tribus, ut diximus, 
easdemque subvertere Sullae introitu. 

Pedestres sine dubio Romae fuere in auctoritate longo tempore. 
Equestrium tamen origo perquam vetus est, cum feminis etiam honore 
communicato Cloeliae statua equestri, ceu parum esset toga eam cingi, 
cum Lucretiae ac Bruto, qui expulerant reges, propter quos Cloelia 
inter obsides fuerat, non decernerentur. Hanc primam cum Coclitis 
publice dicatam crediderim, (Atto enim ac Sibyllae Tarquinium et 
reges sibi ipsos posuisse verisimile est,) nisi Cloeliae quoque Piso 
traderet ab his positum, qui una obsides fuissent, redditis a Porsenna, 
honorem. E diverso Annius Fetialis, equestrem, quae fuerit contra 
Iovis Statoris aedem in vestibulo Superbi domus, Valeriae fuisse 
Publicolae Consulis filiae, eamque solam refugisse Tiberimque tra- 
navisse, ceteris obsidibus, quae Porsennae mittebantur, interemtis 
Tarquinii insidiis. 

Lucius Piso prodidit, M. Aemilio C. Popilio If Coss. a Censo- 
ribus P. Cornelio Scipione, M. Popilio, statuas circa Forum eorum 
qui magistratum gesserunt, sublatas omnes praeter eas quae populi 
aut Senatus sententia statutae essent; eam vero quam apud aedem 
Telluris statuisset sibi Sp. Cassius, qui regnum affectaverat, etiam 
conflatum a Censoribus. Nimirum in ea quoque re ambitioni provide- 
bant illi viri. Exstant Catonis in Censura vociferationes, mulieribus 
Romanis in provinciis statuas poni. Nec tamen potuit inbibere, quo 
minus Romae quoque ponerentur, sicuti Corneliae Gracchorum matyri, 
quae fuit Africani prioris filia. Sedens huic posita, soleisque sine 
amento insignis, in Metelli publica porticu, quae statua nunc est 
in Octaviae operibus. 

Publice autem ab exteris posita est Romae C. Aelio Tribuno 
plebis, lege perlata in Stenium Statilium Lucanum, qui Thurinos bis 
infestaverat; ob id Aelium Thurini statua et corona aurea donave- 
runt. lJidem postea Fabricium donavere statua, liberati obsidione. 
Passimque gentes in clientelas ita receptae; adeo discrimen omne 
sublatum, ut Hannibalis etiam statuae tribus locis visantur in Urbe, 
cuius intra muros solus hostium emisit hastam. 

Fuisse autem statuariam artem familiarem Italiae quoque et 
vetustam, indicant Hercules ab Evandro sacratus, ut produnt, in 
Foro boario, qui triumphalis vocatur atque per triumphos vestitur 
habitu triumphali; praeterea Ianus geminus a Numa rege dicatus, 
qui pacis bellique argumento colitur, digitis ita figuratis, ut trecen- 
torum quinquaginta quinque dierum nota, per significationem anni, 
temporis et aevi se Deum indicaret. Signa quoque Tuscanica per 
terras dispersa, quae in Etruria factitata non est dubium. Deorum 
tantum putarem ea fuisse, ni Metrodorus Scepsius, cui cognomen a 
Romani nominis odio inditum est, propter duo millia statuarum Vol- 
sinios expugnatos obiiceret. Mirumque mihi videtur, cum statuarum 
origo tam vetus in Italia sit, lignea potius aut fictilia Deorum simu- 
lacra in delubris dicata usque ad devictam Asiam, unde luxuria. 
Similitudines exprimendi quae prima fuerit origo, in ea quam plasticen 
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Graeci vocant, dici convenientius erit; etenim prior, quam statuaria, 
fuit. Sed haec ad infinitum effloruit multorum volummum opere, 
Si quis plura persequi velit; omnia enim quis possit ? 

In M. Seauri Aedilitate tria millia signorum in scena tantum 
fuere temporario theatro. Mummius devicta Achaia replevit Urbem ; 
ipse excessit non relicturus filiae dotem. Cur enim non cum excusa- 
tione ponatur? Multa et Luculli invexere. Rhodi etiamnum tria 
milla signorum esse, Mucianus ter Consul prodidit; nee pauciora 
Athenis, Olympiae, Delphis superesse creduntur. Quis ista morta- 
lium persequi possit? aut quis usus noscendi intelligatur? Insigma 
tamen maxime et aliqua de causa notata voluptarium sit attigisse 
artificesque celebratos nominavisse, singulorum quoque inexplicabili 
multitudine, cum Lysippus ad MD opera fecisse dicatur, tantae 
omnia artis, ut claritatem possent dare vel singula. Numerum appa- 
ruisse defuncto eo, cum thesaurum effregisset heres; solitum enim 
ex manipretio cwiusque signi denarios seponere aureos singulos. 
Evecta supra humanam fidem ars est successu, mox et audacia. 
In argumentum successus unum exemplum afferam, nec Deorum 
hominisve similitudinis expressae. Aetas nostra vidit in Capitolio, 
priusquam id novissime conflagravit a Vitellianis incensum, in cella 
Junonis canem ex aere vulnus suum lambentem, cuius eximium 
miraculum et indiscreta veri similitudo non eo solum intelligitur, quod 
ibi dicata fuerat, verum et nova satisdatione; nam summa nulla par 
videbatur ; capite tutelarios cavere pro ea, instituti publici fuit. 

Audaciae innumera sunt exempla. Moles quippe excogitatas 
videmus statuarum, quas colosseas vocant, turribus pares. ‘Talis 
est in Capitolio Apollo, translatus a M. Lucullo ex Apollonia Ponti 
urbe, XXX cubitorum, quingentis talentis factus; talis in Campo 
Martio Iupiter a Divo Claudio Caesare dicatus, qui devoratur 
Pompeiani theatri vicinitate; talis et Tarenti factus a Lysippo XL 
cubitorum. Mirum in eo, quod manu, ut ferunt, mobilis (ea ratio 
libramenti est,) nullis convellatur procellis, Id quidem providisse et 
artifex dicitur, modico intervallo, unde maxime flatum opus erat 
frangi, opposita columna. Itaque propter magnitudinem difficulta- 
temque moliendi non attigit eum Fabius Verrucosus, cum Herculem, 
qui est in Capitolio, inde transferret. Ante omnes autem in admira- 
tione fuit Solis colossus Rhodi, quem fecerat Chares Lindius, Lysippi 
supra dicti discipulus. Septuaginta cubitorum altitudinis fuit. Hoe 
simulacrum post quinquagesimum sextum annum terrae motu 
prostratum, sed iacens quoque miraculo est. Pauci pollicem eius 
amplectuntur. Maiores sunt digiti, quam pleraeque statuae. Vasti 
specus hiant defractis membris. Spectantur intus magnae molis 
saxa, quorum pondere stabiliverat constituens. Duodecim annis 
tradunt effectum CCC talentis, quae contulerant ex apparatu regis 
Demetri relicto, morae taedio, obsessae Rhodo. Sunt alii minores 
hoc in eadem urbe colossi centum numero, sed ubicunque singuli 
fuissent, nobilitaturi locum ; praeterque hos Deorum quinque, quos fecit 
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Apollinem in bibliotheca templi Augusti, quinquaginta pedum a 
pollice, dubium aere mirabiliorem, an pulchritudine. Fecit et Sp. 
Carvilius Iovem, qui est in Capitolio, victis Samnitibus sacrata lege 
pugnantibus, e pectoralibus eorum ocreisque et galeis. Amplitudo 
tanta est, ut conspiciatur a Latiario Tove. Reliquiis limae suam 
statuam fecit, quae est ante pedes simulacri eius. Habent in eodem 
Capitolio admirationem et capita duo, quae P, Lentulus Consul 
dicavit, allerum a Charete supra dicto factum; alterum fecit Decius, 
comparatione in tantum victus, ut artificum minime probabilis vi- 
deatur. Verum omnem amplitudinem statuarum eius generis vicit 
aetate nostra Zenodorus. Mercurio facto in civitate Galliae Arvernis, 
per annos decem, H-S. CCCC manipretio, is, postquam satis artem 
ibi approbaverat, Roman accitus est a Nerone, ubi destinatum illius 
principis simulacro colossum fecit, CX pedum longitudine, qui dicatus 
Soli venerationi est, damnatis sceleribus illius principis. Mirabamur 
in officina non modo ex argilla similitudinem insignem, verum et ex 
parvis admodum surculis, quod primum operis instaurati fuit. Ea 
statua indicavit interisse fundendi aeris scientiam, cum et Nero largiri 
aurum argentumque paratus esset et Zenodorus scientia fingendi 
caelandique nulli veterum postponeretur. Statuam Arvernorum cum 
faceret, previnciae Dubio Avito praesidente, duo pocula Calamidis 
manu caelata, quae Cassio Silano, avunculo eius, praeceptori suo 
Germanicus Caesar adamata donaverat, aemulatus est, ut vix ulla 
differentia esset artis. Quantoque maior in Zenodoro praesiantia 
fuit, tanto magis deprehenditur aeris obliteratio. 

Signis, quae vocant Corinthia, plerique in tantum capiuntur, ut 
secum circumferant, sicut Hortensius orator Sphingem Verri reo 
ablatam, propter quam Cicero illo iudicio in altercatione neganti ei se 
aenigmata intelligere, respondit debere, quoniam Sphingem domi 
haberet. Circumtulit et Nero princeps Amazonem, de qua dicemus, 
et paulo ante C. Cestius Consularis signum, quod secum etiam in 


proelio habuit. Alexandri quoque Magni tabernaculum sustinere. 


traduntur solitae statuae, ex quibus duae ante Martis Ultoris aedem 
dicatae sunt, totidem ante regiam. 

Minoribus simulacris signisque innumera prope artificum multitudo 
nobilitata est, ante omnes tamen Phidias Atheniensis love Olympiae 
facto ex ebore quidem et auro; sed et ex aere signa fecit. Floruit 
autem Olympiade LXXXIV, circiter CCC nostrae Urbis anno, quo 
eodem tempore aemuli eius fuere Aleamenes, Critias Nesiotes, Hegias. 
Et deinde Olympiade LXXXVII Agelades, Callon, Gorgias Lacon; 
rursus LX XXX Polyclitus, Phradmon, Myron, Pythagoras, Scopas, 
Perelius. Ex his Polycletus discipulos habuit Argium, Asopodorum, 
Alexim, Aristidem, Phrynonem, Dinonem, Athenodorum, Demeam 
Clitorium, Myron Lycium. Nonagesima quinta Olympiade florucre 
Naucydes, Dinomenes, Canachus, Patrocles; centesima secunda 
Polycles, Cephisodotus, Leochares, Hypatodorus; centesima quarta 
Praxiteles, Euphranor; ceniesima septima Echion, Therimachus. 
Centesima quartadecima Lysippus fuit, cum et Alexander Magnus, 
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item Lysistratus frater eius, Sthenis, Euphronides, Sostratus, lou, 
Silanion. In hoe mirabile, quod nullo doctore nobilis fuit; ipse 
discipulum habuit Zeuxiadem. Centesima vicesima prima Euty- 
chides, Euthycrates, Laippus, Cephisodotus, Timarchus, Pyromachus. 
Cessavit deinde ars, ac rursus Olympiade centesima quinquagesima 
sexta revixit, cum fuere longe quidem infra praedictos, probati tamen, 
Antaeus, Callistratus, Polycles, Athenaeus, Callixenus, Pythocles, 
Pytheas, Timocles. Ita distinctis celeberrimorum aetatibus, insignes 
raptim transcurram, reliqua multitudine passim dispersa. Venere 
autem in certamen laudatissimi, quanquam diversis aetatibus geniti, 
quoniam fecerant Amazonas; quae cum in templo Ephesiae Dianae 
dicarentur, placuit eligi probatissimam ipsorum artificum, qui prae- 
sentes erant, iudicio, cum apparuit eam esse, quam omnes secundam 
a sua quisque iudicassent. Haec est Polycleti, proxima ab ea Phidiae, 
tertia Ctesilae, quarta Cydonis, quinta Phradmonis. Phidias, praeter 
Jovem Olympium, quem nemo aemulatur, fecit et ex ebore aeque 
Minervam Athenis, quae est in Parthenone adstans. Ex aere vero 
praeter Amazonem supra dictam, Minervam tam eximiae pulchritu- 
dinis, ut formae cognomen acceperit. Fecit et cliduchum et aliam 
Minervam, quam Romae Paulus Aemilius ad aedem Fortunae huiusce 
die dicavit; item duo signa, quae Catulus in eadem aede posuit 
palliata, et alterum colossicon nudum: primusque artem toreuticen 
aperuisse atque domonstrasse merito iudicatur. Polycletus Sicyonius 
Ageladae discipulus diadumenum fecit molliter iuvenem, centum 
talentis nobilitatum, idem et doryphorum viriliter puerum. Fecit et 
quem canona artifices vocant, lineamenta artis ex eo petentes, velut 
a lege quadam, solusque hominum artem ipsam fecisse artis opere 
wudicatur. Fecit et destringentem se et nudum talo incessentem, 
duosque pueros, item nudos talis ludentes, qui vocantur astragalizontes 
et sunt in Titi Imperatoris atrio, quo opere nullum absolutius plerique 
raudicant; item Mercurium, qui fuit Lysimachiae, Herculem, qui 
Romae, agetera arma sumentem, Artemona, qui periphoretos appel- 
latus est. Hic consummasse hance scientiam iudicatur et toreuticen 
sic erudisse, ut Phidias aperuisse. Proprium eius est, ut uno crure 
imsisterent signa, excogitasse; quadrata tamen ea esse tradit Varro 
et paene ad unum exemplum. Myronem Eleutheris natum, Ageladae 
et ipsum discipulum, bucula maxime nobilitavit celebratis versibus 
laudata, quando alieno plerique ingenio magis quam suo commendantur. 
Fecit et canem et discobolon et Persea et pristas et Satyrum admi- 
rantem tibias et Minervam, Delphicos pentathlos, pancratiastas, 
Herculem etiam, qui est apud Circum maximum in aede Pompeii 
Magni. Fecisse et cicadae monumentum ae locustae carminibus suis 
Erinna significat. Fecit et Apollinem, quem a Triumviro Antonio 
sublatum restituit Ephesiis Divus Augustus, admonitus in quiete. 
Primus hic multiplicasse veritatem videtur, numerosior in arte quam 
Polycletus, et in symmetria diligentior ; et ipse tamen corporum tenus 
curiosus animi Sensus non expressisse, capillum quoque et pubem non 
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Pythagoras Rheginus ex Italia, pancratiasta Delphis posito; eodem 
vicit et Leontiscum; fecit et stadiodromon Astylon, qui Olympiae 
ostenditur, et Libyn puerum tenentem tabellam eodem loco, et mala 
ferentem nudum; Syracusis autem claudicantem, cuius hulceris dolo- 
rem sentire etiam spectantes videntur; item Apollinem serpentemque 
eius confici sagittis, citharoedum, qui Dicaeus appellatus est, quoniam 
cum Thebae ab Alexandro caperentur, aurum a fugiente conditum, 
sinu elus celatum esset. Hic primus nervos et venas expressit capil- 
lumque diligentius. Fuit et alius Pythagoras Samius, initio pictor, 
culus signa ad aedem Fortunae huiusce die septem nuda et senis 
unum Jaudata sunt. Hic supra dicto facie quoque indiscreta similis 
fuisse traditur, Rhegini autem discipulus et filius sororis fuisse So- 
stratus, Lysippum Sicyonium Duris negat ullius fuisse discipulum, 
sed primo aerarium fabrum audendi rationem coepisse piectoris 
Eupompi responso, Eum enim interrogatum, quem sequeretur ante- 
cedentium, dixisse demonstrata hominum multitudine, naturam ipsam 
imitandam esse, non artificem. Plurima ex omnibus signa fecit, ut 
diximus, foecundissimae artis, inter quae destringentem se, quem 
Marcus Agrippa ante Thermas suas dicavit, mire gratum Tiberio 
principi, qui non quivit temperare sibi in eo, quanquam imperiosus 
sui inter initia principatus, transtulitque in cubiculum, alio ibi signo 
substitute, cum quidem tanta populi Romani contumacia fuit, ut 
magnis theatri clamoribus reponi apoxyomenon flagitaverit, prin- 
cepsque quanquam adamatum reposuerit. Nobilitatur Lysippus et 
temulenta tibicina, et canibus ac venatione, in primis vero quadriga 
cum Sole Rhodiorum. Fecit et Alexandrum Magnum multis operibus, 
a pueritia elus orsus. Quam statuam inaurari iussit Nero princeps, 
delectatus admodum illa. Dein cum pretio perisset gratia artis, 
detractum est aurum, pretiosiorque talis existimatur etiam cicatricibus 
operis atque concisuris, in quibus aurum haeserat, remanentibus. 
Idem fecit Hephaestionem Alexandri Magni amicum, quem quidam 
Polycleto adscribunt, cum is centum prope annis ante fuerit; idem 
Alexandri venationem, quae Delphis sacrata est, Athenis Satyrum ; 
turmam Alexandri, in qua amicorum eius imagines summa omnium 
similitudine expressit. Hance Metellus Macedonia subacta transtulit 
Romam; fecit et quadrigas multorum generum. Statuariae arti 
plurimum traditur contulisse, capillum exprimendo, capita minora 
faciendo, quam antiqui, corpora graciliora siccioraque, per quae 
proceritas signorum maior videretur. Non habet Latinum nomen 
symmetria, quam diligentissime custodivit, nova intactaque ratione 
quadratas veterum staturas permutando vulgoque dicebat, ab illis 
factos, quales essent homines, a se, quales viderentur esse. Propriae 
huius videntur esse argutiae operum, custoditae in minimis quoque 
rebus. Filios et discipulos reliquit laudatos artifices Laippum et 
Bedam, sed ante omnes Euthycratem, quanquam is constantiam potius 
imitatus patris quam elegantiam austero maluit genere quam iucundo 
placere. Itaque optime expressit Herculem Delphis et Alexandrum, 
Thespin venatorem et Thespiadas, proclium equestre, simulacrum 
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Trophonii ad oraculum, quadrigas Medeae complures, equum cum 
fiscinis, canes venantium. Huius porro discipulus fuit Tisierates et 
ipse Sicyonius, sed Lysippi sectae proprior, ut vix discernantur com- 
plura signa, ceu senex Thebanus, Demetrius rex, Peucestes Alexandri 
Magni servator, dignus tanta gloria. Artifices, qui compositis volu- 
minibus condidere haec, miris laudibus celebrant et Telephanem 
Phoceum, ignotum alias, quoniam habitaverit in Thessalia, ubi latu- 
erint opera eius; alioqui suffragiis ipsorum aequatur Polycleto, 
Myroni, Pythagorae. Laudant eius Larissam et Spintharum pen- 
tathlon et Apollinem. Alii non hanc ignobilitatis fuisse causam, sed 
quoniam se regum Xerxis atque Darii officinis dediderit, existimant. 
Praxiteles quoque marmore felicior, ideo et clarior fuit. Fecit tamen 
ex aere pulcherrima opera: Proserpinae raptum, item catagusam, et 
Liberum patrem, et ebrietatem nobilemque una Satyrum, quem 
Graeci periboeton cognominant; signa etiam, quae ante Felicitatis 
aedem fuere, Veneremque, quae cum ipsa aede incendio cremata est 
Claudii principatu, marmoreae illi suae per terras inclytae parem; 
item stephusam, spilumenen, oenophorum, Harmodium et Aristogi- 
tonem tyrannicidas, quos a Xerxe Persarum rege captos victa Perside 
Atheniensibus remisit Magnus Alexander. Fecit et puberem Apol- 
linem subrepenti lacertae cominus sagitta insidiantem, quem sau- 


roctonon vocant. Spectantur et duo signa eius diversos affectus 


exprimentia, flentis matronae et meretricis guadentis. Hane putant 
Phrynen fuisse deprehenduntque in ea amorem artificis et mercedem 
in vultu meretricis. Habet et simulacrum benignitas eius. Calamidis 
enim quadrigae aurigam suum imposuit, ne melior in equorum effigie 
defecisse in homine crederetur. Ipse Calamis et alias quadrigas 
bigasque fecit, equis semper sine aemulo expressis. Sed ne videatur 
in hominum effigie inferior, Alemena nullius est nobilior. Alcamenes 
Phidiae discipulus et marmorea fecit et aereum pentathlon, qui vocatur 
encrinomenos; at Polycleti Aristides quadrigas bigasque. Amphi- 
cratis Leaena laudatur. Scortum haec lyrae cantu familiare Harmodio 
et Aristogitoni, consilia eorum de tyrannicidio usque ad mortem 
excruciata a tyrannis non prodidit. Quamobrem Athenienses et 
honorem habere ei volentes, nec tamen scortum celebrasse, animal 
nominis eius fecere, atque ut intelligeretur causa honoris, in opere 
linguam addi ab artifice vetuerunt. Bryaxis Aesculapium et Seleucum 
fecit, Bedas adorantem, Batton Apollinem et Iunonem, qui sunt 
Romae in Concordiae templo. Ctesilas vulneratum deficientem, in 
quo possit intelligi, quantum restet animae, et Olympium Periclem 
dignum cognomine. Mirumque in hac arte est, quod nobiles viros 
nobiliores fecit. Cephisodotus Minervam mirabilem in porta Athe- 
niensium et aram ad templum Iovis Servatoris in eodem portu, cui 
pauca comparantur. Canachus Apollinem nudum, qui Philesius 
cognominatur in Didymaeo, Aeginetica aeris temperatura; cervumque 
una ita vestigiis suspendit, ut linum subter pedes trahatur, alterno 
morsu digitis calceque retinentibus solum, ita vertebrato dente utrisque 
in partibus, ut a repulsu per vices resiliat. Idem et celetizontas 
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pueros; Chaereas Alexandrum Magnum et Philippum patrem eius 
fecit; Ctesilaus doryphoron et Amazonem vulneratam. Demetrius 
Lysimachen, quae sacerdos Minervae fuit annis sexagimta quatuor ; 
idem et Minervam, quae musica appellatur, quoniam dracones in 
Gorgone eius ad ictus citharae tinnitu resonant; idem equitem 
Simonem, qui primus de equitatu scripsit. Daedalus et ipse inter 
fictores laudatus, pueros duos destringentes se fecit; Dinomenes 
Protesilaum et Pythodemum luctatorem. Euphranoris Alexander 
Paris est, in quo laudatur, quod omnia simul intelligantur, iudex 
Dearum, amator Helenae et tamen Achillis interfector. Huius est 
Minerva Romae, quae dicitur Catuliana, infra Capitolium a Quinto 
Lutatio Catulo dicata, et simulacrum Boni Eventus, dextra pateram, 
sinistra spicam ac papaver tenens; item Latona puerpera, Apollinem 
et Dianam infantes sustinens, in aede Concordiae. Fecit et quadrigas 
bigasque et cliduchon eximia forma, et Virtutem et Graeciam, utrasque 
colosseas, mulierem admirantem et adorantem; item Alexandrum et 
Philippum in quadrigis. Eutychides Eurotam, in quo artem ipso 
amne liquidiorem plurimi dixere. Hegiae Minerva Pyrrhusque rex 
laudatur, et celetizontes pueri, et Castor et Pollux ante aedem Iovis 
Tonantis; Hagesiae in Pario colonia Hercules; Isidori buthytes. 
Lycius Myronis discipulus fuit, qui fecit dignum praeceptore puerum 
sufflantem languidos ignes, et Argonautas; Leochares aquilam, sen- 
tientem quid rapiat et cui ferat, parcentemque unguibus etiam per 
vestem, puerum Autolycon pancratio victorem, propter quem Xeno- 
phon Symposion scripsit, Iovemque illum Tonantem in Capitolio ante 
cuncta laudabilem, item Apollinem diadematum; Lyciscus Lagonem 
puerum subdolae ac fucatae vernilitatis; Lycius et ipse puerum 
suffitorem. Menaechmi vitulus genu premitur, replicata cervice, 
ipseque Menaechmus scripsit de sua arte. Naucydes Mercurio et 
discobolo et immolante arietem censetur. Naucerus luctatorem anhe- 
lantem fecit; Niceratus Aesculapium et Hygiam, qui sunt in Con- 
cordiae templo Romae. Pyromachi quadriga regitur ab Alcibiade. 
Polycles Hermaphroditum nobilem fecit; Pyrrhus Hygiam et Mi- 
nervam, Phoenix Lysippi discipulus Epithersen. Stipax Cyprius 
uno celebratur signo, splanchnopte. Periclis Olympii vernula hic 
fuit, exta torrens, ignem oris pleni spiritu accendens. Silanion 
Apollodorum fudit, fictorem et ipsum, sed inter cunctos diligentissimum 
artis et inimicum sui iudicem, crebro perfecta signa frangentem, dum 
satiari cupiditate artis non quit, et ideo insanum cognominatum. 
Hoc in eo expressit, nec hominem ex aere fecit, sed iracundiam, et 
Achillem nobilem; item epistaten exercentem athletas; Strongylion 
Amazonem, quam ab excellentia crurum eucnemon appellant, ob id 
in comitatu Neronis principis circumlatam. Item fecit puerum, quem 
amando Brutus Philippensis cognomine suo illustravit. Theodorus, 
qui labyrinthum fecit, Sami ipse se ex aere fudit, praeter similitudinem 
mirabilem fama magnae subtilitatis celebratus. Dextra limam tenet, 
laeva tribus digitis quadrigulam tenuit, translatam Praeneste, tantae 
parvitatis, ut totam eam currumque et aurigam integeret alis simul 
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facta musca. Xenocrates Tisicratis discipulus, aut ut alii, Euthycratis, 
vicit utrosque copia signorum et de sua arte composuit volumina. 
Plures artifices fecere Attali et Eumenis adversus Gallos proelia, 84 
Isigonus, Pyromachus, Stratonicus, Antigonus, qui condidit volumina 
de sua arte. Boethi, quanquam argento melioris, infans eximie 
anserem strangulat. Atque ex ommibus, quae retuli, clarissima 
quaeque iam sunt dicata a Vespasiano Principe in templo Pacis aliis- 
que eius operibus, violentia Neronis in Urbem convecta et in sellariis 
domus aureae disposita. Praeterea sunt aequalitate celebrati artifices, 85 
sed nullis operum suorum praecipui, Ariston, qui et argentum caelare 
solitus est, Callides, Ctesias, Cantharus Sicyonius, Dionysodorus 
Critiae discipulus, Deliades, Euphorion, Eunicus et Hecataeus,— 
argenti caelatores, Lesbocles, Prodorus, Pythodicus, Polygnotus: 
iidem pictores nobilissimi; item ex caelatoribus Stratonicus, Scymnus, 
qui fuit Critiae discipulus. Nunc percensebo eos, qui eiusdem 86 
generis opera fecerunt, ut Apollodorus, Andrebulus, Asclepiodorus, 
Alevas philosophos, Apellas et adorantes feminas, Antignotus et 
luctatores, perixyomenon tyrannicidasque supra dictos, Antimachus, 
Athenodorus feminas nobiles, Aristodemus et luctatores bigasque cum 
auriga, philosophos, anus, Seleucum regem. Habet gratiam suam 
huius quoque doryphorus. Cephisodoti duo fuere; prioris est Mer- 87 
curius Liberum patrem in infantia nutriens. Fecit et concionantem 
manu elata; persona in incerto est. Sequens philosophos fecit; 
Colotes qui cum Phidia lovem Olympium fecerat, philosophos; item 
Cleon et Cenchramis et Callicles et Cephis, Chalcosthenes et comoedos 
et athletas; Daippus paralyomenon; Daiphron et Democritus et 
Demon philosophos. Epigonus omnia fere praedicia imitatus prae- 88 
cessit in tubicine et matri interfectae infante miserabiliter blandiente. 
Eubuli mulier admirans laudatur, Eubulidis digitis computans. Micon 
athletis spectatur, Menogenes quadrigis. Nec minus Niceratus omnia 
quae ceteri aggressus repraesentavit Alcibiadem lampadeque accensa 
matrem eius Demaraten sacrificantem. Tisicratis bigae Piston mu- 89 
lierem imposuit, idemque fecit Martem et Mercurium, qui sunt in 
Concordiae templo Romae. Perillum nemo laudat saeviorem Phalaride 
tyranno, cui taurum fecit, mugitus hominis pollicitus igne subdito, et 
primus eum expertus cruciatum iustiore saevitia. In hoc a simulacris 
Detim hominumque devocaverat humanissimam artem. Ideone tot 
conditores eius elaboraverant, ut ex ea tormenta fierent? Itaque una 
de causa servantur opera eius, ut quisquis illa videat, oderit manus. 
Sthenis Cererem, Iovem, Minervam fecit, qui sunt Romae in Con- 90 
cordiae templo, idem flentes matronas et adorantes sacrificantesque. 
Simon canem et sagittarium fecit, Stratonicus caelator ille philosophos, 
Scopas utraque. Athletas autem et armatos et venatores sacrifican- 91 
tesque Batton, Euchir, Glaucides, Helicdorus, Hicanus, Lophon, 
Lyson, Leon, Menodorus, Myagrus, Polycrates, Polydorus, Pytho- 
critus, Protogenes, idem pictura clarissimus, ut dicemus, Patrecles, 
Polis, Posidonius, qui et argentum caelavit nobiliter, natione Ephesius, 
Periclymenus, Philon, Simenus, Timotheus, Theomnestus, Timarchides, 
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Timon, Tisias, Thrason. Ex omnibus autem maxime cognomine 
insignis est Callimachus, semper calumniator sui, nec finem habentis 
diligentiae, ob id Catatexitechnus appellatus, memorabilis exemplo 
adhibendi curae modum. Huius sunt saltantes Lacaenae, emendatum 
opus, sed in quo gratiam omnen diligentia abstulerit. Hunc quidam 
et picterem fuisse tradunt. Non aere captus, nec arte, unam so- 
lummodo Zenonis statuam Cypria in expeditione non vendidit Cato, 
sed quia philosophi erat, ut obiter hoc quoque noscatur tam inane 
exemplum. In mentione statuarum est et una non praetereunda, 
licet auctoris incerti, iuxta Rostra, Herculis tunicati, sola eo habitu 
Romae, torva facie, sentiensque suprema a tunica. In hac tres sunt 
tituli: L. Luculli Imperatoris, de manubiis; alter, pupillum Luculli 
filium ex S. C. dedicasse; tertius, T. Septimium Sabinum Aedilem 
curulem ex privato in publicum restituisse. Tot certaminum tantae- 
que dignationis simulacrum id fuit. 

Nunc revertemur ad differentias aeris et mixturas. In Cyprio 
coronarium tenuatur in laminas, taurorumque felle tinctum speciem 
auri in coronis histrionum praebet, idemque in uncias additis auri 
scrupulis senis, praetenui pyropi bractea ignescit. Regulare et in 
aliis fit metallis, itemque caldarium. Differentia, quod caldarium 
funditur tantum, malleis fragile, quibus regulare obsequitur, ab aliis 
ductile appellatum, quale omne Cyprium est. Sed et in ceteris 
metallis cura distat a caldario. Omne enim purgatis diligentius igni 
vitiis excoctisque regulare est. In reliquis generibus palma Campano 
perhibetur, utensilibus, vasis probatissimo. Pluribus fit hoc modis. 
Namque Capuae liquatur non carbonis ignibus, sed ligni, purgaturque 
roboreo cribro, perfusum aqua frigida, ac saepius simili modo co- 
quitur, novissime additis plumbi argentarii Hispaniensis denis libris 
in centenas aeris. Ita lentiscet coloremque iucundum trahit, qualem 
in aliis generibus aeris adfectant oleo ac sole. Fit Campano simile 
in multis partibus Italiae provinciisque. Sed octonas plumbi libras 
addunt et carbone recoquunt propter inopiam ligni, Quantum ea res 
differentiae -afferat, in Gallia maxime sentitur, ubi inter. lapides 
candefactos funditur. Exurente enim coctura nigrum atque fragile 


~ conficitur. Praeterea semel recoquunt, quod saepius fecisse, bonitati 
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plurimum confert. Id quoque notasse non ab re est, aes omne 
frigore magno melius fundi. Sequens temperatura statuaria est 
eademque tabularis hoc modo: massa proflatur in primis; mox in 
proflatum additur tertia portio aeris collectanei, hoc est, ex usu 
coemti. Peculiare in eo condimentum attritu domiti et consuetudine 
nitoris veluti mansuefacti. Miscentur et piumbi argentarii pondo 
duodena ac selibrae, centenis proflati. Appellatur etiamnum et 
formalis temperatura aeris tenerrimi, quoniam nigri plumbi decima 
portio additur et argentarii vigesima, maximeque ita colorem bibit, 
quem Graecanicum vocant. Nevissima est, quae vocatur ollaria, 
vase nomen hoc dante, ternis aut quaternis libris plumbi argentarii in 
centenas aeris additis. Cyprio si addatur plumbum, colos purpurae 
fit in statuarum praetextis. 
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Aera extersa rubiginem celerius trahunt quam neglecta, nisi oleo 
perungantur. Servari ea optime in liquida pice tradunt. Usus aeris 
ad perpetuitatem monumentorum iam pridem translatus est tabulis 
aereis, im quibus publicae constitutiones inciduntur. 

Metalla aeris multis modis instruunt medicinam, utpote cum 
hulcera omnia ibi ocissime sanentur. Maxime tamen prodest cadmia. 
Fit sine dubio haec et in argenti fornacibus, candidior ac minus 
ponderosa, sed nequaquam comparanda aerariae. Plura autem genera 
sunt. Namque ut ipse lapis, ex quo fit aes, eadmia vocatur, fusuris 
necessarius, medicinae mutilis, sic rursus in fornacibus exsistit aliam- 
que nominis sui originem recipit. Fit autem egesta fammis atque 
flatu tenuissima parte materiae, cameris lateribusve fornacum pro 
quantitate levitatis applicata. Tenuissima est in ipso fornacum ore, 
qua flammae eructantur, appellata capnitis, exusta et nimia levitate 
similis favillae. Interior optima, cameris dependens et ab eo argu- 
mento botryitis cognominata; ponderosior haee priore, levior porro 
secuturis. Duo eius colores: deterior cinereus, puniceus melior, 
friabilis oculorumque medicamentis utilissima. Tertia est in lateribus 
fornacum, quae propter gravitatem ad cameras pervenire non potuit. 
Haee dicitur placitis, et ipsa ab argumento, crusta verius quam 
pumex, intus varia, ad_psoras utilior et ad cicatrices trahendas. 
Fluunt ex ea duo alia genera: onychitis extra paene caerulea, intus 
onychitae maculis similis; ostracitis tota nigra et e ceteris sordi- 
dissima, vulneribus maxime utilis. Omnis autem cadmia in Cypri 
fornacibus optima, iterumque a medicis coquitur carbone puro, atque 
ubi in cinerem rediit, exstinguitur vino ammineo, quae ad emplastra 
praeparatur, quae vero ad psoras, aceto. Quidam in ollis fictilibus 
tusam urunt ac lavant in mortarlis, postea siccant. Nymphodorus 
lapidem ipsum quam gravissimum spississimumque urit pruna et 
exustum Chio vino restinguit tunditque, mox linteo cribrat atque in 
mortario terit, mox aqua pluvia macerat iterumque terit quod subsidit, 
donee cerussae similis fiat, nulla dentium offensa. Eadem Iollae 
actio; sed quam purissimum lapidem eligit. 

Cadmiae effectus siccare, persanare, sistere fluxiones, pterygia 
et sordes oculorum purgare, scabritiem extenuare, et quidquid in 
plumbi effectu dicemus. Et aes ipsum ad omnia eadem uritur, prae- 
terque, albugines oculorum et cicatrices, hulcera quoque oculorum 
cum lacte sanat idque Aegyptii collyrii modo terunt in coticulis. 
Facit et vomitiones e melle sumtum. Uritur autem Cyprium in 
fictilibus crudis eum sulphuris pari pondere, circumlito spiramento, 
in caminis, donec vasa ipsa percoquantur, Quidam et salem addunt, 
alii alumen pro sulphure, alii nihil, sed aceto tantum aspergunt. 
Ustum teritur mortario Thebaico, aqua pluvia lavatur iterumque 
adiecta largiore teritur et dum considat, relinquitur; hoc saepius, 
donec ad speciem minii redeat. Tune siccatum im sole, in aerea 
pyxide servatur. 

Et scoria aeris simili modo lavatur, minore effectu quam aes 
ipsum. Sed et aeris flos medicinae utilis est. Fit aere fuso et in 
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alias fornaces translato; ibi flatu crebriore excutiuntur velut milii 
squamae, quas vocant florem. Cadunt autem, cum panes aeris aqua 
refrigerantur rubentque. Similiter ex eis fit, quam vocant lepida, 
et sic adulteratur flos, ut squama veneat proeo. Est autem squama 
aeris decussa vi clavis, in quos panes aerei ferruminantur. In Cypri 
maxime officinis omnia. Differentia haec est, quod squama excutitur 
ictibus iisdem panibus, flos cadit sponte. 

Squamae est alterum genus subtilius, ex summa scilicet Janugine 
decussum, quod vocant stomoma. Atque haec omnia medici (quod 
pace eorum dixisse liceat) ignorant, pars maior et nomina; in tantum 
a conficiendis medicaminibus absunt, quod esse proprium medicinae 
solebat. Nunc quoties incidere in libellos, componere ex his volentes 
aliqua, hoc est, impendio miserorum experiri commentaria, credunt 
Seplasiae omnia fraudibus corrumpenti. Iam quidem facta emplastra 
et collyria mercantur, tabesque mercium aut fraus Seplasiae sic 
exteritur. Et squama autem et flos uruntur in patinis fictilibus-aut 
aereis, deinde lavantur, ut supra, ad eosdem usus, et amplius ad 
narium carnosa vitia itemque sedis et gravitates aurium, per fistulas 
in eas flatu impulsa, et uvas oris, farina admota. Tollit et tonsillas 
cum melle. Fit et ex candido aere squama longe Cypria inefficacior. 
Nec non urina pueri prius macerant clavos panesque. Quidam vero 
excussam squamam terunt et aqua pluvia lavant. Dant et hydropicis 
eam duabus drachmis in mulsi hemina et illinunt cum polline. 

Aeruginis quoque magnus usus. Sed pluribus fit ea modis. 
Namque et e lapide, ex quo coquitur aes, deraditur, et aere candido 
perforato atque in cadis super acetum suspenso, aereo obturatis 
operculo, multo probatiore, quam si hoc idem squamis fiat. Quidam 
vasa ipsa candidi aeris fictilibus condunt in aceto raduntque X die. 
Alii vinaceis contegunt totidemque post dies radunt; ali delimatam 
aeris scobem aceto spargunt versantque spathis saepius die, donec 
absumatur. Eandemque scobem alii terere in mortarlis aereis ex 
aceto malunt. Ocissime vero contingit coronariorum recisamentis in 
acetum additis. Adulterant marmore trito maxime Rhodiam aeru- 
ginem, alii pumice aut gummi. Praecipue autem fallit atramento 
sutorio adulterata. Cetera enim dente deprehenduntur, stridentia in 
frendendo. Experimentum in batillo ferreo, Nam quae sincera est, 
suum colorem retinet, quae mixta atramento, rubescit. Deprehenditur 
et papyro, galla prius macerato ; nigrescit enim statim aerugine illita. 
Deprehenditur et visu, maligne virens. Sed sive sinceram sive 
adulteratam, aptissimum est siccatam in patina nova uri et versari, 
donec favilla fiat; postea teritur et reconditur. Aliqui in crudis 
fictilibus urunt, donec figlinum percoquatur. Nonnulli et thus ma- 
sculum admiscent. Lavatur autem aerugo, sicut cadmia. Vis eius 
collyriis oculorum aptissima, delacrimationibus mordendo proficiens. 
Sed ablui necessarium penicillis calidis, donec rodere desinat. 

Hieracium vocatur collyrium, quod ita maxime constat; tempe- 
ratur autem id hammoniaci uncis quatuor, aeruginis Cypriae duabus ; 
atramenti sutorn, quod chaleanthum vocant, totidem, misyos vero 
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una, croci sex. Haec omnia trita aceto Thasio colliguntur in pilulas, 
excellentis remedii contra initia glaucomatum et suffusionum, contra 
caligines et scabritias et albugimes ac generum vitia. Cruda autem 


aerugo vulnerariis emplastris miscetur. Oris gingivarumque hulce- ~ 


rationem mirifice emendat et labiorum hulcera cum oleo. Quod si et 
cera addatur, purgat et ad cicatricem perducit. Aerugo et callum 
fistularum erodit vitiorumque quae cirea sedem, sive per se, sive 
cum hammoniaco illita vel collyrii modo in fistulas adacta. Eadem 
cum resinae terebinthinae tertia parte subacta lepras tollit. 

Est et alterum genus aeruginis, quam vocant scoleca; in Cyprio 
aere hoe, trito alumine et sale aut nitro pari pondere, cum aceto albo 
quam acerrimo. Non fit hoe nisi aetuosissimis diebus circa Canis 
ortum. Teritur autem, donec viride fiat contrahatque se vermicu- 
lorum specie, unde et nomen. Quod vitium ut emendetur, duae 
partes quae fuere aceti, miscentur urina pueri impubis. Idem autem 
in medicamentis et santerna efficit, qua diximus aurum ferruminari, 
ususque uiriusque, qui aeruginis. Scolecia fit et per se, derasa ab 
aerario lapide, de quo nune dicemus. 

Chalcitin vocant lapidem, ex quo ipsum aes coquitur. Distat a 
cadmia, quod illa super terram ex subdialibus petris caeditur, haec 
ex obrutis; item quod chalcitis friat se statim, mollis natura, ut 
videatur lanugo concreta. Est et alia distinctio, quod chalcitis tria 
genera continet, aeris et misyos et soryos, de quibus singulis dicemus 
suis locis; habet autem aeris venas oblongas. Probatur mellei 
coloris, gracili venarum diseursu, friabilis, nec lapidosa. Putant et 
recentem utiliorem esse, quoniam inveterata sory fiat. Vis eius ad 
excrescentia in hulceribus, sanguinem sistere, gingivas, uvam, ton- 
sillas farina compescere. Vulvae quoque vitiis in vellere imponitur. 
Cum succo vero porri verendorum additur emplastris. Maceratur 
autem in fictili ex aceto circumlito fimo diebus XL, et colorem croci 
trahit. Tune admixto cadmiae pari pondere medicamentum eflicit, 
psoricon dictum. Quod si duae- partes chalcitidis tertia cadmiae 
temperentur, acrius hoc idem fiet, etiamnum vehementius, si aceto, 
quam vino temperentur. Tosta vero efficacior fit ad eadem omnia. 

Sory Aegyptium maxime laudatur, multum superato Cyprio, 
Hispaniensi et Africo, quanquam oculorum quoque curationi quidam 
utilius Cyprium putant; sed in quacunque ratione optimum, cui maxi- 
mum virus in olfactu, trituque pinguiter nigrescens et spongiosum. 
Stomacho res contraria in tantum, ut quibusdam olfactu modo 
vomitiones moveat. Et Aegyptium quidem tale; alterius nationis 
contritum splendescit ut misy, et est lapidosius. Prodest autem et 
dentium dolori, si contineatur atque colluat, et oris hulceribus gravi- 
bus, quaeque serpunt. Uritur carbonibus, ut chalcitis. 

Misy aliqui tradiderunt fieri exusto lapide in scrobibus, flori eius 
luteo miscente se ligni pinei favilla. Revera autem e supra dicto fit 
lapide, concretum natura discretumque et optimum im Cypriorum 
officinis, cuius notae sunt friati aureae scintillae, et cum teratur, 
arenosa natura sive terrea, chalcitidi similis. Hoc admiscent, qui 
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aurum purgant. Utilitas eius infusi cum rosaceo auribus purulentis, 
et in lana impositi, capitis hulceribus. Extenuat etiam scabritias 
ocnlorum inveteratas. Praecipue utile tonsillis contraque anginas et 122 
suppurata. Ratio, ut sedecim drachmae in hemina aceti coquantur 
addito melle, donec lentescat. Sic ad supra dicta utile est. Quoties 
opus sit molliri vim eius, mel adspergitur. Erodit et callum 
fistularum ex aceto foventium, et collyriis additur. Sistit et 
sanguinem hulceraque quae serpant quaeve putrescant. Absumit et 
excrescentes carnes. Peculiariter virilitatis vitiis utile et feminarum 
profluvium sistit.. 
32 Graeci cognationem aeris nomine fecerunt et atramento sutorio. 123 
Appellant enim chalcanthum. Nec ullius aeque mira natura est. Fit 
in Hispaniae puteis stagnisve, id genus aquae habentibus. Deco- 
quitur ea, admixta dulci pari mensura, et in piscimas ligneas funditur. 
_Immobilibus super has transtris dependent restes lapillis extentae, 
quibus adhaerescens limus vitreis acinis imaginem quandem uvae 
reddit. Exemtum ita siccatur diebus XXX. Color est caeruleus, 124 
perguam spectabili nitore, vitrumque esse creditur; diluendo fit 
atramentum tingendis coriis. Fit et pluribus modis, genere terrae 
eo in scrobes cavato, quarum e lateribus distillantes hiberno gelu 
Stirias stalagmian vocant; neque est purius aliud.. Sed ex eo can- 
didum colorem sentientem violam, lonchoton appellant. Fit et in 125 
saxorum catinis, pluvia aqua corrivato limo gelante., Fit et salis 
modo, flagrantissimo sole admissas dulces aquas cogente. Ideo 
duplici quidam differentia, fossile aut factitium appellant hoc; palli- 
dius, et quantum colore, tantum bonitate deterius. Probant maxime 
Cyprium in medicinae usu. Sumitur ad depellenda ventris animalia 
drachmae pondere cum melle. Purgat et caput dilutum ac naribus 126 
instillatum, item stomachum cum melle aut aqua mulsa sumtum. 
Medetur et oculorum scabritiei dolorive et caligini et oris hulceribus. 
Sistit et sanguinem narium, item haemorrhidum. Extrahit ossa 
fracta cum semine hyoscyami. Suspendit epiphoras, penicillo fronti 
impositum. Efficax et in emplastris ad purganda hulcera et excre- 
scentia hulcerum. Tollit et uvas, vel si decocto tangantur; cum 197 
lini quoque semine superponitur emplastris ad dolores tollendos; 
quodque ex eo candicat, in eo usu praefertur violaceis, si gravitati 
aurium per fistulas inspiretur. Vulnera etiam per se illitum sanat, 
sed tingit cicatrices; nuperque inventum, ursorum in arena et leonum 
ora inspargere illo; tantaque est vis in adstringendo, ut non queant 
mordere. 
XIII Etiamnum in aerariis reperiuntur, quae vocant pompholygem et 128 
33 spodon. Differentia, quod pompholyx lotura paratur, spodos illota 
est. Aliqui id quod sit candidum levissimumque, pompholygem 
dixere, et esse aeris et cadmiae favillam, spodon nigriorem pon- 
derosioremque esse, derasam parietibus fornacum, mixtis scintillis, 
aliquando et carbonibus. Haec aceto accepto odorem aeris praestat, 129 
et si tangatur lingua, saporem horridum. Convenit oculorum medi- 
camentis, quibuscunque vitiis occurrens et ad omnia, quae spodos; 
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hoc solum distat, quod huius elutior vis est. Additur et in emplastra, 
quibus lenis quaeritur refrigeratio et siccatio. Utilior ad omnia, 
quae vino lota est. 

Spodos Cypria optima. Fit autem liquescentibus cadmia et 
aerario lapide. Levissimum hoc efflatur et ocius, evolatque e forna- 
cibus et tectis adhaerescit, a fuligine distans candore. Quod minus 
candidum ex eo, immaturae fornacis argumentum est; hoc quidam 
pompholygem vocant. Quod vero rubicundius ex iis invenitur, 
acriorem vim habet exhulceratque adeo, ut cum lavatur, si oculus 
attingat, excaecet. Est et mellei colloris spodos, in qua plurimum 
aeris intelligitur. Sed quodcunque genus lavando fit utilius; purga- 
tur ante penna, dein crassiore lotura. Digitis scabritiae excernuntur, 
Media vis eius est, quae vino lavatur. Est aliqua et in genere vini 
differentia. Leni enim lota collyriis oculorum minus apta putatur. 
Eadem efficacior hulceribus quae manant vel oris quae madent, et 
omnibus medicamentis, quae parantur contra gangraenas. [it et in 
argenti fornacibus spodos, quam vocant lauriotin. Utilissima autem 
oculis affirmatur, quae fiat in aurariis, nec in alia parte magis est 
vitae ingenia mirari. Quippe ne inquirenda essent metalla, vilissimis 
rebus utilitates easdem excogitavit. 

Antispodon vocant cinerem fici arboris vel caprifici vel myrti 
foliorum cum tenerrimis ramorum partibus, vel oleastri vel cotonei 
mali vel lentisci; item ex moris immaturis, id est, candidis, in sole 
arefactis, vel e buxi coma vel pseudocyperi aut rubi aut terebinthi 
vel oenanthes. Taurini quoque glutinis aut linteorum cinerem 
similiter pollere inventum est. Utuntur omnia ea crudo fictili in 
fornacibus, donec figlina percoquantur. 

In aerariis officinis et spegma fit, iam liquato aere atque percocto, 
additis etiamnum carbonibus flatuque accensis, ac repente vehemen- 
tiori flatu exspuitur aeris palea quaedam. Solum, quo excipiatur, 
esse stratum debet. 

Facile ab ea discernitur, quam in iisdem officinis diphrygem 
vocant Graeci, ab eo quod bis torreatur, Cuius origo triplex. Fieri 
enim traditur ex lapide pyrite cremato in caminis, donec excoquatur 
in rubricam. Fit et in Cypro ex luto cuiusdam specus arefacto 
prius, mox paulatim circumdatis sarmentis. Tertio fit modo in 
fornacibus aeris faece subsidente. Differentiae siquidem, quod aes 
ipsum in catino defluit, scoria extra fornaces, flos supernatat, di- 
phryges remanet. Quidam tradunt in fornacibus globos lapidis qui 
coquantur, ferrumimari, circa hune aes fervere, ipsum vero non 
percoqui, nisi translatum in alias fornaces, et esse nodum quendam 
materiae; id quod ex cocto supersit, diphryga vocant. [Ratio eius 
in medicina similis supra dictis, siccare et excrescentia consumere et 
perpurgare. Probatur lingua, ut eam siccet tactu statim saporemque 
aeris reddat. 

Unum etiam aeris miraculum non omittemus. Servilia familia 
illustris in Fastis, trientem aereum pascit auro et argento, consu- 
mentem utrumque. Origo atque natura eius incomperta est mihi. 
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Verba ipsa de ea re Messalae senis ponam: ‘Serviliorum familia 
habet trientem sacrum, cui summa cum cura magnificentiaque sacra 
quotannis faciunt; quem ferunt alias crevisse, alias decrevisse videri 
et ex eo aut honorem aut deminutionem familiae significari.’’ 

Proxime indicari debent metalla ferri, optimo pessimoque vitae 
instrumento. Siquidem hoc tellurem scindimus, serimus arbusta, 
ponimus pomario, vites squalore deciso annis omnibus cogimus 
iuvenescere; hoc exstruimus tecta, caedimus saxa omnesque ad alios 
usus ferro utimur; sed eodem ad bella, caedas, latrocinia, non 
cominus solum, sed etiam missili volucrique, nunc tormentis excusso, 
nunc lacertis, nunc vero pennato, quam sceleratissimam humani ingenii 
fraudem arbitror. Siquidem, ut ocius mors perveniret ad hominem, 
alitem illam fecimus pennasque ferro dedimus. Quamobrem culpa 
elus non naturae fiat accepta. Aliquot experimentis probatum est, 
posse innocens esse ferrum. In foedere, quod expulsis regibus 
populo Romano dedit Porsenna, nominatim comprehensum invenimus, 
ne ferro nisi in agro cultu uterentur. Et stilo scribere intutum, 
vetustissimi auctores prodiderunt. Magni Pompeii in tertio Consulatu 
exstat edictum in tumultu necis Clodianae, prohibentis ullum telum 
esse in Urbe. 

Et tamen vita ipsa non defuit honorem mitiorem habere ferro 
quoque. Aristonidas artifex cum exprimere vellet Athamantis furorem 
Learcho filio praecipitato residentem poenitentia, aes ferrumque 
miscuit, ut rubigine eius per nitorem aeris relucente exprimeretur 
verecundiae rubor; hoc signum exstat Thebis hodierno die. Est in 
eadem urbe et ferreus Hercules, quem fecit Alcon, laborum Dei 
patientia inductus. Videmus et Romae scyphos e ferro dicatos in 
templo Martis Ultoris. Obstitit eadem naturae benignitas, exigentis 
a ferro ipso poenas rubigine, eademque providentia nihil in rebus 
mortalibus faciente, quam quod infestissimum mortalitati. 

Ferri metalla ubique propemodum reperiuntur, quippe insula 
etiam Italiae Ilva gignente; minimaque difficultate cognoscuntur, 
ipso colore terrae manifesto. Sed ratio eadem excoquendis venis. 
In Cappadocia tantum quaestio est, aquae an terrae fiat acceptum, 
quoniam perfusa certo fluvio terra, neque aliter ferrum e fornacibus 
reddit. Differentia ferri numerosa. Prima in genere terrae caelive. 
Aliae molle tantum plumboque vicinius subministrant, aliae fragile 
et aerosum rotarumque usibus et clavis maxime fugiendum, cui prior 
ratio convenit; aliud brevitate sola placet clavisque caligariis, aliud 
rubiginem celerius sentit. Stricturae vocantur hae omnes, quod non 
in aliis metallis, a stringenda acie vocabulo imposito. Et fornacum 
maxima differentia est, nucleusque quidem ferri excoquitur in his ad 
indurandam aciem; aliquae modo ad densandas incudes malleorumve 
rostra, Summa autem differentia in aqua est, cui subinde candens 
immergitur. Haec alibi atque alibi utilior nobilitavit loca gloria 
ferri, sicut Bilbilin in Hispania et Turiassonem, Comum in Italia, 
cum ferraria metalla in his locis non sint. Ex omnibus autem 
generibus palma Serico ferro est. Seres hoc cum vestibus suis 
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pellibusque mittunt. Secunda Parthico; neque alia genera ferri ex 
mera acie temperantur; ceteris enim admiscetur mollior complexus. 
In nostro orbe aliubi vena bonitatem hanc praestat, ut in Noricis, 
aliubi factura, ut Sulmone aqua, uti diximus; quippe cum in exa- 
cuendo oleares cotes aquariaeque differant et oleo delicatior fiat acies. 
Mirumque, cum excoquator vena, aquae modo liquari ferrum, postea 
in spongias frangi. Tenuiora ferramenta oleo restingui mos est, ne 
aqua in fragilitatem durentur. A ferro sanguis humanus se ulciscitur ; 
contactum namque eo celerius subinde rubiginem trahit. 

De magnete lapide suo loco dicemus concordiaque quam cum ferro 
habet. Sola haec materia vires ab eo lapide accipit retinetque longo 
tempore, aliud apprehendens ferrum, ut anulorum catena spectetur 
interdum, quod imperitum vulgus appellat ferrum vivum; vulneraque 
tali asperiora fiunt. Lapis hic et in Cantabria nascitur, non ille 
magnes verus caute continua, sed sparsa bullatione, (ita appellant.) 
nescio an vitro fundendo perinde utilis; nondum enim expertus est 
quisquam; ferrum utique inficit eadem vi. Magnete lapide Dino- 
chares architectus Alexandriae Arsinoes templum concamerare in- 
choaverat, ut in eo simulacrum eius e ferro pendere in aere videretur. 
Intercessit mors et ipsius et Ptolemaei, qui id sorori suae iusserat fieri. 

Metallorum omnium vena ferri largissima est. Cantabriae mari- 
timae parte quam Oceanus alluit, mons praerupte altus, incredibile 
dictu, totus ex ea materie est, ut in ambitu Oceani diximus. Ferrum 
accensum igni, nisi duretur ictibus, corrumpitur. Rubens non est 
habile tundendo, neque antequam albescere incipiat. Aceto aut 
alumine illitum fit aeri simile. A rubigine vindicatur cerussa et 
gypso et liquida pice. Haec est temperatura a Graecis antipathia 
dicta. Ferunt quidam et religione quadam id fieri. Et exstare 
ferream catenam apud Euphratem amnem, in urbe quae Zeugma 
appellatur, qua Alexander Magnus ibi iunxerat pontem, cuius anulos, 
qui refecti sunt, rubigine infestari, carentibus ea prioribus. 

Medicina e ferro est et alia, quam secandi. Namque circumscribi 
circulos terve circumlato mucrone, et adultis et infantibus prodest 
contra noxia medicamenta, et praefixisse in limine e sepulcro evulsos 
clavos adversus nocturnas lymphationes; pungique leviter mucrone, 
quo percussus homo sit, contra dolores laterum pectorumque subitos, 
qui punctionem afferant. Quaedam ustione sanantur, privatim vero 
canis rabidi morsus. Quippe etiam praevalente morbo, expavescen- 
tesque potum, usta plaga illico liberantur, Calefit etiam ferro can- 
dente aqua in multis vitiis, privatim verro dysentericis, 

Est et rubigo ipsa in remediis, et sic Telephum proditur sanasse 
Achilles, sive id aerea, sive ferrea cuspide fecit. Ita certe pingitur 
eam decutiens gladio. Sed rubigo ferri deraditur humido ferro clavis 
veteribus. Potentia eius ligare, siccare, sistere; emendat alopecias 
illita. Utuntur et ad scabritias genarum pusulasque totius corporis 
cum cera et oleo myrteo, ad ignes vero sacros ex aceto, item ad 
scabiem, paronychia, in liateolis. Sistit et feminarum profluvia 
imposita velleribus. Plagis quoque recentibus vino diluta et cum 
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myrrha subacta et condylomatis ex aceto prodest. Podagras quoque 
illita lenit. 

46 Squama quoque ferri in usu est ex acie aut mucronibus, maxime 154 
simili, sed acriore vi, quam rubigo, quamobrem et contra epiphoras 
oculorum assumitur. Sanguinemque sistit, cum vulnera maxime ferro 
fiant. Sistit et feminarum profluvia. Imponitur et contra lenum 
vitia. Haemorrhoidas compescit hulcerumque serpentia. Et genis 
prodest, farinae modo adspersa paulisper. Praecipua tamen com- 15 
mendatio eius in hygremplastro ad purganda vulnera fistulasque 
et omne callum erodendum et rasis ossibus carnes recreandas. 
Componitur hoc modo: picis oboli sex, Cimoliae cretae drachmae 
sex, aeris tusi drachmae duae, squamae ferreae totidem, cerae 
sex, olei sextarius. His adiicitur, cum sunt repurganda vulnera 
aut replenda, ceratum. 

XVI Sequitur natura plumbi. Cuius duo genera, nigrum atque can- 156 

47 didum. Pretiosissimum candidum, a Graecis appellatum cassiteron 
fabuloseque narratum in insulas Atlantici maris peti vitilbusque 
navigiis circumsutis corio advehi. Nune certum est, in Lusitania 
gigni et in Gallaecia, summa tellure arenosa et coloris nigri; pondere 
tantum ea deprehenditur. Interveniunt et minuti calculi, maxime 157 
torrentibus siccatis. Lavant eas arenas metallici, et quod subsidit, 
coquunt in fornacibus. Invenitur et in aurariis metallis, quae aluta 
vocant, aqua immissa eluente calculos nigros paulum candore vari-. 
atos, quibus eadem gravitas quae auro; et ideo in calathis, in quibus 
aurum colligitur, remanent cum eo, postea caminis separantur confla- 
tique in album plumbum resolvuntur. Non fit in Gallaecia nigrum, 158 
cum vicina Cantabria nigro tantum abundet, nec ex albo argentum, 
cum fiat ex nigro. Iungi inter se plumbum nigrum sine albo non 
potest, nec hoc ei sine oleo, ac ne album quidem secum sine nigro. 
Album habuit auctoritatem et Iliacis temporibus, teste Homero, 
cassiteron ab illo dictum. Plumbi nigri origo duplex est; aut enim 159 
sua provenit vena, nec quidquam aliud ex se parit, aut cum argento, 
nascitur mixtisque venis conflatur. Eius qui primus fluit in forna- 
cibus liquor, stannum appellatur, qui secundus, argentum, quod 
remansit in fornacibus, galena, quae est tertia portio additae venae. 
Haec rursus conflata dat nigrum plumbum deductis partibus duabus. 

XVII Stannum illitum aeneis vasis saporem gratiorem facit et compescit 160 

48 aeruginis virus, mirumque, pondus non auget. Specula quoque ex 
eo laudatissima, ut diximus, Brundisii temperabantur, donec, argen- 
teis uti coepere et ancillae. Nunc adulteratur stannum addita aeris 
candidi tertia portione in plumbum album. Ft et alio modo, mixtis 
albi plumbi nigrique libris. Hoc nunc aliqui argentarium appellant. 
idem et tertiarium vocant, in quo duae nigri portiones sunt et 
tertia albi. Pretium eius in libras X X; hoc fistulae solidantur. 
Improbiores ad tertiarium additis aequis partibus albi argentarium 161 
vocant et eo quae volunt incoquunt. Pretia huius faciunt in pondo 
C, LX X. Albo per se sincero pretia sunt X X, nigro septem, 
Albi natura plus aridi habet, contraque nigri tota humida est. Ideo 
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album nulli rei sine mixtura utile est. Neque argentum ex eo 
plumbatur, quoniam prius liquescit argentum. Confirmant, quodsi 162 
minus albo nigri quam satis sit misceatur, erodi ab eo argentum. 
Album incoquitur aereis operibus Galliarum invento, ita ut vix 
discerni possit ab argento, eaque incoctilia vocant. Deinde et ar- 
gentum incoquere simili modo coepere equorum maxime ornamentis, 
iumentorum iugis, in Alesia oppido; reliqua gloria Biturigum fuit. 
Coepere deinde et esseda et vehicula et petorita exornare, similique 163 
modo ad aurea quoque, non modo argentea, staticula inanis luxuria 
pervenit, quaeque in scyphis cerni prodigium erat, haec in vehiculis 
atteri cultus vocatur. Plumbi albi experimentum in charta est, ut 
liquefactum pondere videatur, non calore, rupisse. India neque aes 
neque plumbum habet gemmisque suis ac margaritis haee permutat. 

49 Nigro plumbo ad fistulas laminasque utimur, laboriosius in 164 
Hispania eruto totasque per Gallias, sed in Britannia summo terrae 
corio adeo large, ut lex ultro dicatur, ne plus certo modo fiat. Nigri 
generibus haec sunt nomina: Ovetanum, Caprariense, Oleastrense. 
Nec differentia ulla scoriae, modo sit excocta diligenter. Mirumque 
in his solis metallis, quod derelicta fertilius revivescunt. Hoc videtur 165 
facere laxatis spiramentis ad satietatem infusus aer aeque ut feminas 
quasdam foecundiores facere abortus. Nuper id compertum in Baetica 
Santarensi metallo, quod locari solitum X CC M annuis, postquam 
obliteratum erat, CCLV locatum est. Simili modo Antonianum in 
eadem provincia pari locatione pervenit ad pondo CCCC vectigalis. 

Et mirum aqua addita non liquescere vasa e plumbo constat, eadem 
in aqua calculus aereusve quadrans si addatur, vas peruri. 
XVIII In medicina per se plumbi usus est cicatrices reprimere adal- 166 

50 ligatisque lumborum et renum parti laminis frigidiore natura 
inhibere impetus Veneris. Visaque in quiete Venerea sponte naturae 
erumpentia usque in morbi genus, his laminis Calvus orator cohibuisse 
traditur viresque corporis studiorum labori custodisse. Nero (quoniam 
ita diis placuit) princeps, lamina pectori imposita sub ea cantica 
exclamans, alendis vocibus demonstravit rationem. Coquitur ad 167 
medicinae usus patinis fictilibus, substrato sulphuris minuto, laminis 
mnpositis tenuibus opertisque sulphure et ferro mixtis. Cum coquitur, 
munienda in eo opere foramina spiritus convenit; alioqui plumbi 
fornacium halitus noxius sentitur et pestilens, et canibus ocissime, 
omnium vero metallorum, muscis et culicibus; quamobrem non sunt 
ea taedia in metallis. Quidam in coquendo scobem plumbi lima 168 
quaesitam sulphuri miscent, alii cerussam potius quam sulphur. Fit 
et lotura plurimi usus in medicina, cum se ipso teritur in mortariis 
plumbeis addita aqua caelesti, donec crassescat. Postea supernatans 
aqua tollitur spongiis; quod crassissimum fuit, siccatum dividitur 
in pastillos. Quidam limatum plumbum sie terunt, quidam etiam 
plumbaginem admiscent, alii vero acetum, alii vinum, alii adipem, alii 
rosam. Quidam in mortario lapideo et maxime Thebaico, plumbeo 169 
pistillo terere malunt, candidiusque fit ita medicamentum. Id autem 
quod ustum est plumbum, lavatur et teritur ut cadmia. Potest 
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adstringere, sistere, contrahere cicatrices. Usus enim ex eodem et 
in oculorum medicamentis et maxime contra procidentiam eorum et 
inanitatem hulcerum excrescentiave rimasque sedis aut haemorrhoidas 
aut condylomata. Ad haec maxime lotura plumbi facit, cinis autem 
usti ad hulcera serpentia aut sordida, eademque quae chartis ratio 
profectus. Uritur autem in patinis per laminas minutas cum sulphure, 
versatum rudibus ferreis aut ferulaceis, donec liquor mutetur in 
cinerem. Dein refrigeratum teritur in farinam. Alii limatam scobem 
in fictili crudo coquunt in caminis, donec parcoquatur figlinum. 
Aliqui cerussam miscent pari mensura aut hordeum teruntque, ut m 
erudo dictum est, et praeferunt sic tritum plumbum spodio Cyprio. 

Scoria quoque plumbi im usu est optimaque, quae ad luteum 
maxime colorem accedit, sine plumbi reliquiis aut sulphuris specie et 
terra carens. Lavatur haec in mortariis minutim fracta, donec aqua 
luteum colorem trahat, et transfunditur in vas purum, idque saepius, 
usque dum subsidat, quod utilissimum est; eosdemque effectus habet, 
quos plumbum, sed acriores. Mirari succurrit experientiam vitae, ne 
faece quidem rerum excrementorumque foeditate intentata tot modis. 

Fit et spodium ex plumbo eodem modo, quo ex Cyprio aere 
diximus. Lavatur in linteis raris aqua caelesti separaturque terrenum 
transfusione cribratumque teritur. Quidam pulverem pennis deter- 
gere malunt ac terere in vino odorato. 

Est et molybdaena, quam alio loco galenam vocavimus, vena 
argenti plumbique communis. Melior haec, quanto magis aurei 
coloris quantoque minus plumbosa, friabilis et modice gravis. Cocta 
cum oleo iocineris colorem trahit. Adhaerescit et auri et argenti 
fornacibus. Et hance metallicam vocant. Laudatissima quae in 
Zephyrio fiat. Probantur minime terrenae minimeque lapidosae ; 
coquuntur lavanturque scoriae modo. Usus in liparas, ad lenienda 
refrigerandaque hulcera emplastrisque, quae non alligantur ; sed illita 
ad cicatricem perducunt in teneris corporibus mollissimisque partibus. 
Compositio eius est libris tribus et cerae libra una, olei tribus 
heminis, quod in senili corpore cum fracibus additur. Temperatur 
et cum spuma argenti et scoria plumbi ad dysenteriam et tenesmum, 
fovendo calida. 

Psimmythium quoque hoc est cerussam plumbariae dant officinae. 
Laudatissimum in Rhodo. Fit autem ramentis plumbi tenuissimis 
super vas aceti asperrimi impositis atque ita distillantibus. Quod ex 
eo cecidit in ipsum acetum, arefactum molitur et cribratur iterumque 
aceto mixto in pastillos dividitur et in sole siccatur aestate. Fit et 
alio modo, addito in urceos aceti plumbo, obturatos per dies decem, 
derasoque ceu situ ac rursus reiecto, donec deficiat materia. Quod 
derasum est, teritur et cribratur et coquitur in patinis misceturque 
rudiculis donec rubescat et simile sandarachae fiat. Dein lavatur 
dulci aqua, donec nubeculae omnes eluantur. Siccatur similiter 
postea et in pastillos dividitur. Vis e1us eadem, quae supra dictis, 
levissima tantum ex omnibus, praeterque ad candorem feminarum. 
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Est autem letalis potus, sicut spumae argenti. -Postea cerussa ipsa 
si coquatur, rufescit. 

Sandarachae quoque propemodum dicta natura est. Invenitur 
autem et in aurariis et in argentariis metallis, melior quo magis rufa 
quoque magis virus redolens ac pura friabilisque. Valet purgare, 
sistere, excalfacere, perrodere. Summa eius dos septica. Explet 
alopecias ex aceto illita. Additur oculorum medicamentis. Fauces 
purgat cum melle sumta. Suspiricsis tussientibusque iucunde me- 
detur cum resina terebinthina in cibo sumta. Suffita quoque cum 
cedro, ipso nidore iisdem medetur. 

Et arsenicum ex eadem est materia. Quod optimum, coloris 
etiam in auro excellentis; quod vero pallidius aut sandarachae simile 
est, deterius existimatur. Est et tertium genus, quo miscetur aureus 
color sandarachae. Utraque haec squamosa. Illud vero siccum 
purumque, gracili venarum discursu fissile. Vis eadem qua supra, sed 
acrior. Itaque et causticis additur et psilothris. Tollit et pterygia 
digitorum carnesque narium et condylomata et quidquid excrescit. 
Torretur, ut validius prosit, in nova testa, donec mutet colorem. 
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viene quibus opes constant, agnascentiumque eis 

natura indicata propemodum est, ita connexis rebus, ut immensa 
medicinae silva officinarumque tenebrae et morosa caelandi fingendique 
ac tingendi subtilitas simul dicerentur. Restant terrae ipsius genera 
lapidumque, vel numerosiore serie, plurimis singula a Graecis prae- 
cipue voluminibus tractata. Nos in iis brevitatem sequemur utilem 


Cap. 1 instituto, modo nihil necessarium aut naturale omittentes. Primumque 


II 


dicemus quae restant de pictura, arte quondam nobili, tune cum 
expeteretur a Regibus populisque, et alios nobilitante, quos esset 
dignata posteris tradere, nunc vero in totum marmoribus pulsa, iam 
quidem et auro, nec tantum ut parietes toti operiantur, verum et 
interraso marmore vermiculatisque ad effigies rerum et animalium 
crustis. Non placent iam abaci nec spatia montis in cubiculo dilatata ; 
coepimus et lapidem pingere. Hoc Claudii principatu inventum, 
Neronis vero, maculas quae non essent, crustis inserendo, unitatem 
variare, ut ovatus esset Numidicus, ut purpura distingueretur Syn- 
nadicus, qualiter illos nasci optarent deliciae. Montium haec subsidia 
deficientium; nec cessat luxuria id agere, ut quam plurimum in- 
cendiis perdat. 

Imaginum quidem pictura, qua maxime similes in aevum propa- 
gabantur figurae, in totum exolevit. Aerei ponuntur clypei, argenteae 
facies surdo figurarum discrimine, statuarum capita permutantur, 
vulgatis iam pridem salibus etiam carminum. Adeo materiam conspici 
malunt omnes, quam se nosci. Et inter haec pinacothecas veteribus 
tabulis consuunt alienasque effigies colunt, ipsi honorem non nisi in 
pretio ducentes, ut frangat heres, furisque detrahat laqueus. Itaque 
nullius effigie vivente, imagines pecuniae, non suas relinquunt. idem 
palaestras athletarum imaginibus et ceromata sua exornant, et Epicuri 
vultus per cubicula gestant ac circumferunt secum. Natali eius 
vicesima Luna sacrificant feriasque omni mense custodiunt, quas 
icadas vocant, hi maxime qui se ne viventes quidem nosci volunt. 
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Ita est profecto : artes desidia perdidit, et quoniam animorum imagines 
non sunt, aegliguntur etiam corporum. Aliter apud maiores in atriis 
haec erant quae spectarentur, non signa externorum artificum, nec 
aera aut marmora; expressi cera vultus sing ulis disponebantur 
armariis, ut essent imagines, quae comitarentur gentilitia funera ; 
semperque defuncto aliquo totus aderat familiae eius, qui unquam 
fuerat, populus. Stemmata vero lineis discurrebant ad imagines 
pictas. Tablina codicibus implebantur et monumentis rerum in 
magistratu gestarum. Aliae foris et circa limina animorum ingentium 
imagines erant, affixis hostium spoliis, quae nec emtori refigere 
liceret; triumphabantque etiam dominis mutatis ipsae domus, et erat 
haec stimulatio ingens, exprobrantibus tectis, quotidie imbellem 
dominum intrare in alienum triumphum. Exstat Messalae oratoris 
indignatio, qua prohibuit inseri genti suae Levinorum alienam ima- 
ginem. Similis causa Messalae seni expressit volumina illa, quae 
de familiis condidit, cun® Scipionis Pomponiani transisset atrium 
vidissetque adoptione testamentaria Salutiones, (hoc enim fuerat 
cognomen,) Africanorum dedecore irrepentes Scipionum nomini. Sed 
pace Messalarum dixisse liceat, etiam mentiri clarorum imagines erat 
aliquis virtutum amor, multoque honestius, quam mereri, ne quis suas 
expeteret. Non est praetereundum et novitium inventum. Siquidem 
non ex auro argentove aut certe ex aere in bibliothecis dicantur illis, 
quorum immortales animae in locis iisdem loquuntur; quin immo 
etiam quae non sunt, finguntur pariuntque desideria non traditos 
vultus, sicut in Homero evenit. Quo maius (ut equidem arbitror) 
nullum est felicitatis specimen, quam semper omnes scire cupere, 
qualis fuerit aliquis, Asinii Pollionis hoc Romae inventum, qui 
primus bibliothecam dicando ingenia hominum rem publicam fecit. 
An priores coeperint Alexandriae et Pergami reges, qui bibliothecas 
magno certamine instituere, non facile dixerim. Imaginum amore 
flagrasse quondam testes sunt et Atticus ille Ciceronis, edito de his 
volumine, et Marcus Varro benignissimo invento, insertis voluminum 
suoru cunditati non nominibus tantum septingentorum illustrium 
OF i modo imaginibus, non passus intercidere figuras aut 
vetustatem aevi contra homines valere, inventor muneris etiam Diis 
invidiosi, quando immortalitatem non solum dedit, verum etiam in 
omnes terras misit, ut praesentes esse ubique et claudi possent. 

Et hoe quidem alienis ille praestitit. Suorum vero clypeos in 
sacro vel publico dicare privatim primus instituit (ut reperio) Appius 
Claudius, qui Consul cum Servilio fuit anno Urbis CCLIX. Posuit 
enim in Bellonae aede maiores suos, placuitque in excelso spectari et 
titulos honorum legi; decora res, utique si liberum turbam parvulis 
imaginibus ceu nidum aliquem subolis pariter ostendant, quales 
clypeos nemo non gaudens favensque adspicit. 

Post eum M. Aemilius, collega in Constlatu Quinti Lutatii, non 
in Basilica modo Aemilia, verum et domi suae posuit, id quoque 
Martio exemplo. Scutis enim, qualibus apud Troiam pugnatum, 
continebantur imagines, unde et nomen habuere clypeorum, non ut 
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perversa grammaticorum subtilitas voluit, a cluendo. ee: 20 plena 7 
virtutis, faciem reddi in scuto cuiusque, qui fuerit usus illo, Poeni 
et ex auro factitavere et clypeos et imagines secumque in castris 
vexere. Certe captis eisegglem Hasdrubalis iffwenit Marcius, Scipi- 14 
onum in Hispania ultor ; isque “Sty poussep usssepra {ores Capitolinae aedis 

Be a endium primum fuit. a Monies quidem néstrumeadant 

Pas. itas In ea re Po tatuy ut L. Manlio, Q. Fulvio Céss,_anno 
Urbis DLXXV, M.“Aufi tutelae Capitolii redemtor, doeRrit ey 
patres, argenteos esse clypeos, qui pro a per gliquot iam lustra 
assignabantur,. 

5 De picturae initiis incerta, nec instituti operis quaestio est, 15 
Aegyptii sex millibus annorum apud ipsos inventam, priusquam@. 
Graeciam transiret, affirmant, vana praedicatione, ut palam est? 
Graeci autem alii Sicyone, alii apud Corinthios repertam, omnes 
umbra hominis lineis circumducta. Itaque talem primam fuisse ; 
secundam singulis coloribus et monochromaton dictam, postquam 
operosior inventa erat; duratque talis etiam nunc. Inventam line- 
arem dicunt a Philocle Aegyptio, vel Cleanthe Corinthio. Primi 16 
exercuere Ardices Corinthius et Telephanes Sicyonius, sine ullo 
eliamnum colore, iam tamen spargentes lineas intus. Ideo et quos 
pingerert, adscribere institutum. Primus invenit eas colorare, testa 
(ut ferunt) trita, Cleophantus Corinthius. Hunc eodem nomine 
alium fuisse, quam tradit Cornelius Nepos secutum in Italiam Dama- 
ratum, Tarquinii Prisci regis Romani patrem, fugientem a Corintho 
tyranni imiurias Cypseli, mox docebimus. 

6 Iam enim absoluta erat pictura etiam in Italia. Exstant certe 17 
hodieque antiquiores Urbe picturae Ardeae in aedibus sacris, quibus 
equidem nullas aeque demiror, tam longo aevo durantes in orbitate 
tecti, veluti recentes; similiter Lanuvii, ubi Atalanta et Helena 
cominus pictae sunt nudae ab eodem artifice, utraque excellentissima 
forma, sed altera ut virgo, ne ruinis quidem templi concussae. Gaius 1g 
princeps tollere eas conatus est, libidine accensus, si tectorii natura 
permisisset. Durant et Caere, antiquiores et ipsae. Fatebiturque, 
quisquis eas diligenter aestimaverit, nullam artium celerius consum- 
matam, cum Iliacis temporibus non fuisse eam appareat. 

IV Apud Romanos quoque honos mature huic arti contigit. Siquidem 19 

7 cognomina ex ea Pictorum traxerunt Fabii clarissimae gentis, prin- 
cepsque eius, cognominis ipse, aedem Salutis pinxit anno Urbis 
conditae CCCCL, quae pictura duravit ad nostram memoriam, aede 
Claudii principatu exusta. Proxime celebrata est, in Foro boario 
aede Herculis, Pacuvii poetae pictura. Ennii sorore genitus hic fuit, 
clarioremque eam artem Romae fecit gloria scenae. Postea non est 20 
spectata honestis manibus, nisi forte quis Turpilium equitem Romanum 
e Venetia nostrae aetatis velit referre, pulchris eius operibus hodieque 
Veronae exstantibus. Laeva is manu pinxit, quod de nullo ante 
memoratur. Parvis gloriabatur tabellis, exstinctus nuper in longa 
senecta, Titidius Labeo Praetorius, etiam Proconsulatu provinciae 
Narbonensis functus. Sed ea res in risu et contumelia erat. Fuit et 21 
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principum virorum non omittendum de pictura celebre consilium. 
Qu. Pedius, nepos Qu. Pedii Consularis triumphalisque a Caesare 
Dictatore coheredis Augusto dati, cum natura mutus esset, eum 
Messala orator, ex céfus familia pueri avi erat, picturam docendum 
censuit, idque etiam Divus AugtiStus comprobavit; puer magni 
profectus in ea arte obiit. Dignatio autem praecipua Romae inca@iit 
(ut_existimo) a M. Valerio Max. Messala; priiéeps tabulam pictiitae 
proelii, quo Carthaginienses et Hieronet¥in Sicilia vicerat, proposuit 
in latere Curiae -Hostiliaé, anno ab Urbe condita CCCCXC. Fecit 
hoc idem et L. Scipio tabulamque victoriae suae Asiaticae in Capitolio 
posuit ; idque aegre tulisse fratrem Africanum tradunt, haud immerito, 


. @ando filius eius illo proelio captus fuerat. Non dissimilem offensi- 


10 


onem et Aemiliani subiit Lucius Hostilius Mancinus, qui primus 
Carthaginem irruperat, situm eius expugnationesque depictas propo- 
nendo in Foro et ipse assistens populo spectanti singula enarrando, 
qua comitate proximis comitiis consulatum adeptus est. Habuit et 
scena ludis Claudii Pulchri magnam admirationem picturae, cum ad 
tegularum similitudinem corvi decepti imagine advolarent. 

Tabulis autem externis auctoritatem Romae publice fecit primus 
omnium Lucius Mummius, cui cognomen Achaici victoria dedit. 
Nainque cum in praeda vendenda rex Attalus X VI emisset tabulam 
Aristidae, Liberum patrem, pretium miratus suspicatusque aliquid in 
ea virtutis, quod ipse nesciret, revocavit tabulam, Attalo multum 
querente, et in Cereris delubro posuit, quam primam arbitror picturam 
externam Romae publicatam. Deinde video et in Foro positas vulgo. 
Hine enim ille Crassi oratoris lepos agentis sub Veteribus, cum testis 
compellatus instaret: Dio ergo, Crasse, qualem me reris? Talem, 
inquit, ostendens in tabula pictum inficetissime Gallum exserentem 
linguam. In Foro fuit et illa pastoris senis cum baculo, de qua 
Teutonorum respondit legatus interrogatus, quanti eum aestimaret, 
sibi donari nolle talem vivum verumque. 

Sed praecipuam auctoritatem tabulis publice fecit Caesar Dictator, 
Aiace et Medea ante Veneris Genetricis aedem dicatis; post eum 
M. Agrippa, vir rusticitati propior quam deliciis. Exstat certe eius 
oratio magnifica et maximo civium digna de tabulis omnibus signisque 
publicandis, quod fieri satius fuisset, quam in villarum exsilia pelli. 
Verum eadem illa torvitas tabulas duas Aiacis et Veneris mercata est 
a Cyzicenis X III. In Thermarum quoque calidissima parte marmo- 
ribus incluserat parvas tabellas, paulo ante cum reficerentur, sublatas. 

Super omnes Divus Augustus in Foro suo celiberrima in parte 
posuit tabulas duas, quae belli faciem pictam habent et triumphum. 
Idem Castores ac Victoriam posuit et quas dicemus sub artificum 
mentione in templo Caesaris patris. Idem in Curia quoque, quam in 
Comitio consecrabat, duas tabulas impressit parieti, Nemeam seden- 
tem supra lecnem, palmigeram ipsam, adstante cum baculo sene, 
cuius supra caput tabula bigae dependet. Nicias scripsit se inussisse ; 
tali enim usus est verbo. Alterius tabulae admiratio est, puberem 
filium seni patri similem esse, salva aetatis differentia, supervolante 
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aquila draconem complexa. Philochares hoc suum opus esse testatus 
est. Immensa, vel unam si tantum hane tabulam aliquis aestimet, 
potentia artis, cum propter Philocharem, ignobilissimos alioqui Glau- 
cionem filiumque eius Aristippum Senatus populi Romani tot seculis 
spectet. Posuit et Tiberius Caesar minime comis Imperator in templo 
ipsius Augusti, quas mox indicabimus. : 

Hactenus dictum sit de dignitate artis morientis. * Quibus colo- 
ribus singulis primi pinxissent, diximus, cum de pigmentis traderemus 
in metallis, Qui monochromatea genera picturae vocavermt, qui 
deinde et quae et quibus temporibus invenerint, dicemus in mentione 
artificum, quoniam indicare naturas colorum, prior causa operis 
istituti est. Tandem se ars ipsa distinxit et invemit lumen atque 
umbras, differentia colorum alterna vice sese excitante. Postea 
deinde adiectus est splendor, alius hic quam lumen; quem, quia 
inter hoc et umbram esset, appellaverunt tonon» commissuras vero 
colorum et transitus, harmogen. 

Sunt autem colores austeri aut floridi. Utrumque natura aut mix- 
tura evenit. Floridi sunt, quos dominus pingenti praestat, minium, 
Armenium, cinnabaris, chrysocolla, Indicum, purpurissum. Ceteri 
austeri. Ex omnibus alii nascuntur, alii fiunt. Nascuntur Sinopis, 
rubrica, paraetonium, melinum, Eretria, auripigmentum. Ceteri 
finguntur, primumque quos in metallis diximus ; praeterea e vilicribus 
ochra, cerussa usta, sandaracha, sandyx, Syricum, atramentum. 

Sinopis mventa est primum in Pento; nomen a Sinope urbe. 
Nascitur et in Aegypto, Balearibus, Africa, sed optima in Lemno et 
in Cappadocia, effossa e speluncis. Quae saxis adhaesit, excellit. 
Glebis suus colos, extra maculosus. Hacque usi sunt veteres ad 
splendorem. Species Sincpidis tres: rubra, et minus rubens, et inter 
has media. Pretium optimae mm libras, X III. Usus ad penicillum, 
aut si lignum colorare libeat. Eius, quae ex Africa venit, octoni 
asses; cicerculum appellant. Quae magis ceteris rubet, utilior abacis. 
Idem pretium eius, quae pressior vocatur et est maxime fusca. Usus 
elus ad bases abacorum. In medicina vero blandus emplastrisque et 
malagmatis, sive sicca compositione eius sive liquida, facilis; contra 
hulcera in humore sita, veluti oris, sedis. Alvum sistit infusa, femi- 
narum profluvia, pota denarii pondere. Eadem adusta siccat scabritias 
oculorum, e vino maxime. 

_ Rubricae genus in ea voluere intelligi quidam secundae auctori- 
tatis; palmam enim Lemniae dabant. Minio proxima haec est, 
multum antiquis celebrata cum insula, in qua nascitur. Nec nisi 
signata venundabatur, unde et sphragidem appellavere; hac minium 
sublinunt adulterantque. In medicina, praeclara res habetur. Epi- 
phoras enim oculorum mitigat et dolores circumlita. Aegilopas 
manare prohibet. Sanguinem reticientibus ex aceto datur bibenda. 
Bibitur et contra enum renumque vitia et purgationes feminarum, 
item et contra venena et serpentium ictus terrestrium marinorumque, 


omnibus ideo antidotis familiaris. 
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Ex reliquis rubricae generibus, fabris utilissima Aegyptia et 
Africana, quoniam maxime sorbentur picturis. 

Nascitur autem et in ferrariis metallis ochra; ex ea fit exusta 
rubrica in ollis novis luto circumlitis, Quo magis arsit in caminis, 
hoc melior, Ommis autem rubrica siccat ideoque et emplastris con- 
venit, igni etiam sacro. 

Sinopidis Ponticae selibra, silis lucidi libris X et melini Graeci- 
ensis duabus mixtis tritisque una per dies XII, leucophorum fit. hoc 
est, glutinum auri, cum inducitur ligno. 

Paraetonion nomen loci habet ex Aegypto: spumam maris esse 
dicunt solidatam cum limo, et ideo conchae mmutae inveniuntur in eo. 
Fit et in Creta insula atque Cyrenis. Adulteratur Romae creta 
Cimolia decocta conspissataque. Pretium optimo in pondo sex, X I. 
K candidis coloribus pinguissimum et tectoriis tenacissimum, propter 
laevorem. 

Melinum candidum et ipsum est, optimum in Melo insula. In 
Samo quogue nascitur; sed eo non utuntur pictores propter nimiam 
pinguitudmem. Accubantes effodiunt ibi, inter saxa venas scrutantes. 
In medicma eundem usum habet, quem Ereiria ereta. Praeterea 
linguam tactu siccat. Pilos detrahit et mitigat. Pretium im libras 
sestertii singuli. Est et colos tertius e candidis, cerussae, cuius 
rationem in plumbi metallis diximus, Fuit et terra per se in Theodoti 
fundo inventa Smyrnae, qua veteres ad navium picturas utebantur. 
Nunc omnis ex plumbo et aceto fit, ut diximus. 

Usta casu reperta incendio Piraeei, cerussa in orcis cremata. Hace 
primus usus est Nicias supra dictus. Optima nune Asiatica habetur, 


quae et purpurea appellatur. Pretium eius in libras X VI. Fit et. 


Romae cremato sile marmoroso et restincto aceto. Sine usta non 
fiunt umbrae. 

Eretria terrae suae habet nomen. Hac Nicomachus et Parrhasius 
usi. Refrigerat emollitque. Explet vulnera, si coquatur, ad siccanda 
utilis, praecipua et capitis doloribus et ad deprehendenda pura. 
Subesse enim ea intelligunt, si ex aqua illita non arescat. 

Sandaracham et ochram Iuba tradit in msula Rubri maris Topazo 
nasci; inde nunc pervehuntur ad nos. Sandaracha quomodo fieret, 
diximus. Fit et adulterina ex cerussa in fornace cocta. Colos esse 
debet flammeus. Pretium in libras, asses quini. 

Haec si torreatur aequa parte rubrica admixta sandycem facit, 
quanquam animadverto Virgilium existimasse herbam id esse, ile 
versu ; — 

Sponte sua sandyx pascentes vestiet agnos. 
Pretium in libras, dimidium eius, quod sandarachae. Nee sunt alii 
duo colores maioris ponderis. 

Inter factitios est et Syricum, quo minium sublini diximus. Fit 
autem Sinopide et sandyce mixtis. 

Atramentum quoque inter factitios erit, quanquam est et terra 
geminae originis. Aut enim salsuginis modo emanat, aut terra ipsa 
sulphurei coloris ad hoc probatur. Inyenti sunt pictores, qui e 
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sepulcris carbones infectos effoderent. Importuna haec omnia ac 
novitia. Fit enim et fuligine pluribus modis, resina vel pice exustis. 


Propter quod officinas etiam aedificavere, fumum eum non emittentes ; 


laudatissimum eodem modo fit e tedis, Adulteratur fornacum bali- 
nearumque fuligine, quo ad volumina scribenda utuntur. Sunt qui 
et vini faecem siccatam excoquant; aflirmantque, si ex bono vino 
faex fuerit, Indici speciem id atramentum praebere. Polygnotus et 
Micon celeberrimi pictores Athenis e vinaceis fecere; tryginon ap- 
pellant. Apelles commentus est ex ebore combusto facere, quod 
elephantinum vocavit. Apportatur et Indicum, inexploratae adhuc 
inventionis mihi. Fit etiam apud infectores ex flore nigro, qui 
adhaerescit aereis cortinis. Fit et e tedis ligno combusto tritisque in 
mortario carbonibus. Mira in hoc sepiarum natura; sed ex his non 
fit. Omne autem atramentum Sole perficitur, hbrarium gummi, 
tectorium glutino admixto. Quod autem aceto liquefactum est, 
aegre eluitur. 

E reliquis coloribus, quos a dominis dari diximus propter magni- 
tudinem pretii, ante omnes est purpurissum e creta argentaria; cum 
purpuris pariter tingitur bibitque eum colorem celerius lanis. 
Praecipuum est primum, fervente aheno rudibus medicamentis ine- 
briatum; proximum egesto eo, addita creta in ius idem. Et quoties 
id factum est, levatur bonitas pro numero, dilutiore sanie. Quare 
Puteolanum potius laudatur quam Tyrium aut Gaetulicum vel 
Laconicum, unde pretiosissimae purpurae, Causa est, quod hysgino 
maxime inficitur rubiamque cogitur sorbere. Vilissimum a Canusio. 
Pretium huic a singulis denariis in libras ad triginta. Pingentes 
sandyce sublita, mox ovo inducentes purpurissum, fulgorem miuii 
faciunt. Si purpuram facere malunt, caeruleum sublinunt, mox pur- 
purissum ex ovo inducunt. 

Ab hee maxima auctoritas Indico. Ex India venit, arundinum 
spumae adhaerescente limo; cum cernitur, nigrum; at in diluendo 
mixturam purpurae caeruleigue mirabilera reddit. Alterum genus 
elus est in purpurariis officinis innatans cortinis; et est purpurae 
spuma. Qui adulterant, vero Indico tingunt stercora columbina, aut 
cretam Selinusiam vel anulariam vitro inficiunt. Probatur carbone. 
Reddit enim, quod sincerum est, flammam excellentis purpurae, et 
dum fumat, cdorem maris. Ob id quidam e scopulis id colligi putant. 
Pretium Indico X X in libras. In medicina Indicum rigores et impetus 
sedat siccatque hulcera. 

Armenia mittit, quod eius nomine appellatur. Lapis est hic 
quoque chrysocollae modo infectus, optimusque est, qui maxime 
vicinus est, communicato colore cum caeruleo. Solebant librae eius 
tricenis nummis taxari. Inventa per Hispanias arena est, similem 
curam recipiens. {taque ad denarios senos vilitas rediit. Distat a 
caeruleo candore modico, qui teneriorem hune efficit colorem. Usum 
in medicina ad pilos tantum alendos habet maximeque in palpebris. 

Suat etiamnum novitii duo colores et vilissimi: viride quod 
Appianum vocatur et chrysocollam mentitur, ceu parum multa dicta 
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sint mendacia eius. Fit et ex creta viridi, aestimatum sestertiis 
in libras. 

Anulare quod vocant, candidum est, quo muliebres picturae 
illuminantur. Fit et ipsum ex creta, admixtis vitreis gemmis ex vulgi 
anulis, unde et anulare dictum. 

Ex omnibus coloribus cretulam amant udoque illini recusant pur- 
purissum, Indicum, caeruleum, Melinum, auripigmentum, Appianum, 
cerussa. Cerae tinguntur iisdem coloribus ad eas picturas, quae 
inuruntur, alieno parietibus genere, sed classibus familiari, iam vero 
et onerariis navibus, quoniam et pericula expingimus, ne quis miretur 
et rogos pingi. Iuvatque pugnaturos ad mortem aut certe caedem 
Speciose vehi. Qua contemplatione tot colorum tanta varietate subit 
antiquitatem mirari. 

Quatuor coloribus solis immortalia illa opera fecere, ex albis 
Melino, ex silaceis Attico, ex rubris Sinopide Pontica, ex nigris 
atramento, Apelles, Echion, Melanthius, Nicomachus, clarissimi 
pictores, cum tabulae eorum singulae oppidorum venirent opibus. 
Nune et purpuris in parietes migrantibus et India conferente fluminum 
suorum limum, draconum elephantorumque saniem, nulla nobilis pic- 
tura est. Omnia ergo meliora tunc fuere, cum minor copia. Ita est, 
quoniam, ut supra diximus, rerum, non animi pretiis excubatur. 

Et nostrae aetatis insaniam ex pictura non omittam. Nero pinceps 
iusserat colosseum se pingi CX X pedum in linteo, incognitum ad hoc 
tempus. Ea pictura cum peracta esset in Maianis hortis, accensa 
fulmine cum optima hortorum parte conflagravit. Libertus eius cum 
daret Antii munus gladiatorium, publicas porticus occupavit pictura, 
ut constat, gladiatorum ministrorumque omnium veris imaginibus 
redditis. Hic multis iam seculis summus animus in pictura. Pingi 
autem gladiatoria munera atque in publico exponi coepta a G. Teren- 
tio Lucano. Is avo suo, a quo adoptatus fuerat, triginta paria in 
Foro per triduum dedit tabulamque pictam in nemore Dianae posuit. 

Nune celebres in ea arte quam maxima brevitate percurram; 
neque enim instituti operis est talis exsecutio. Itaque quosdam vel 
im transcursu et in aliorum mentione obiter nominasse satis erit, ex- 
ceptis operum claritatibus, quae et ipsa conveniet attingi, sive exstant 
sive intercidere. Non constat sibi in hac parte Graecorum diligentia, 
multas post Olympiadas celebrando pictores, quam statuarios ac 
toreutas, primumque Olympiade nonagesima, cum et Phidiam ipsum 
initio pictorem fuisse tradatur Olympiumque Athenis ab eo pictum, 
praeterea in confesso sit, octogesima tertia fyisse fratrem eius Panae- 
num, qui clypeum intus pinxit Elide Minervae, quam fecerat Colotes 
Phidiae discipulus et in faciendo Jove Olympio adiutor. Quid quod 
in confesso perinde est, Bularchi pictoris tabulam, in qua erat Ma- 
gnetum proelium, Candaule rege Lydiae Heraclidarum novissimo, qui 
et Myrsilus vocitatus est, repensam auro? Tanta iam dignatio pic- 
turae erat. Id circa aetatem Romuli acciderit necesse est; duo enim 
de vicesima Olympiade internt Candaules aut (ut quidam tradunt) 
eodem anno, quo Romulus, nisi fallor, manifesta iam tum claritate 
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artis atque absolutione. Quod si recipi necesse est, simul apparet 
multo vetustiora principia esse, eosque qui monochromata pinxerint, 
(quorum aetas non traditur) aliquanto ante fuisse, Hygiemonem, 
Diniam, Charmadam, et qui primus in pictura marem feminamque 
discreverit, Eumarum Atheniensem, figuras omnes imitari ausum, 
quique inventa eius excoluerit, Cimonem Cleonaeum. Hic catagrapha 
invenit, hoc est, obliquas imagines, et varie formare vultus, respi- 
cientes, suspicientes, vel despicientes. Articulis membra distinxit, 
venas protulit, praeterque in veste et rugas et sinus invenit. Panaenus 
quidem frater Phidiae etiam proelium Atheniensium adversum Persas 
apud Marathona factum pinxit. Adeo iam colorum usus increbuerat 
adeoque ars perfecta erat, ut in eo proelio iconices duces pinxisse 
tradatur, Atheniensium Miltiadem, Callimachum, Cynegirum, Bar- 
barorum Datim, Artaphernem. 

Quin imo certamen picturae etiam florente eo institutum est 
Corinthi ac Delphis, primusque omnium certavit cum Timagora Chal- 
cidense, superatus ab eo Pythiis, quod et ipsius Timagorae carmine 
vetusto apparet, chronicorum errore non dubio. Alii quoque post 
hos clari fuere ante nonagesimam Olympiadem, sicut Polygnotus 
Thasius, qui primus mulieres lucida veste pinxit, capita earum mitris 
versicoloribus operuit plurimumque picturae primus contulit. Siqui- 
dem instituit os adaperire, dentes ostendere, vultum ab antiquo rigore 
variare. Huius est tabula in porticu Pompeii, quae ante Curiam 
eius fuerat, in qua dubitatur, ascendentem cum clypeo pinxerit, an 
descendentem. Hic Delphis aedem pinxit, hic et Athenis porticum, 
quae Poecile vocatur, gratuito, cum partem eius Micon mercede 
pmgeret; unde maior huic auctoritas. Siquidem Amphictyones, quod 
est publicum Graeciae concilium, hospitia ei gratuita decrevere. 
Fuit et alius Micon, qui minoris cognomine distinguitur, cuius filia 
Timarete et ipsa pinxit. 

Nonagesima autem Olympiade fuere Aglaophon, Cephissodorus, 
Phrylus, Evenor pater Parrhasii et praeceptor maxime pictoris, de 
quo suis annis dicemus, omnes iam illustres, non tamen, in quibus 
haerere expositio debeat, festinans ad lumina artis, in quibus primus 
refulsit Apollodorus Atheniensis XCIII. Olympiade. Hic primus 
species exprimere instituit primusque gloriam penicillo iure contulit. 
Eius est sacerdos adorans et Aiax fulmine incensus, qui Pergamj 
spectatur hodie; neque ante eum tabula ullius ostenditur, quae teneat 
oculos.. Ab hoc artis fores apertas Zeuxis Heracleotes intravit, 
Olympiadis nonagesimae quintae anno quarto, audentemque iam ali- 
quid penicillum (de hoc enim adhuc loquimur) ad magnam gloriam 
perduxit, a quidusdam falso nm LXXIX Olympiade positus, cum 
fuisse necesse est Demophilum Himeraeum et Neseam Thasium, 
quoniam utrius eorum discipulus fuerit, ambigitur. In eum Appollo- 
dorus supra scriptus versum fecit, artem ipsis ablatam Zeuxin ferre 
secum. Opes quoque tantas acquisivit, ut in ostentatione earum, 
Olympiae aureis literis in palliorum tesseris insertum nomen suum 
ostentaret. Postea douare opera sua instituit, quod nullo pretio satis 
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digno permutare posse diceret, sicuti Alemenam Acragantinis, Pana 
Archelao. Fecit et Penelopen, in qua pinxisse mores videtur, 
et athletam; adeoque in illo sibi placuit, ut versum subscriberet, 
celebrem ex eo, invisurum aliquem facilius quam imitaturum. 
Magnificus est et Iupiter eius in throno adstantibus diis, et Hercules 
infans dracones strangulans, Alemema matre coram pavente et 
Amphitryone. Deprehenditur tamen ceu grandior in capitibus arti- 
culisque, alioqui tantus diligentia, ut Acragantinis facturus tabulam, 
quam in templo Iunonis Laciniae publice dicarent, inspexerit virgines 
eorum nudas et quinque elegerit, ut quod in quaque laudatissimum 
esset, pictura redderet. Pinxit et monochromata ex albo. Aequales 
elus et aemuli fuere Timanthes, Androcydes, Eupompus, Parrhasius. 
Descendisse hic in certamen cum Zeuxide traditur. Et cum ille 
detulisset uvas pictas tanto successu, ut in scenam aves advolarent, 
ipse detulisse linteum pictum, ita veritate repraesentata, ut Zeuxis 
alitum iudicio tumens flagitaret tandem remoto linteo ostendi pic- 
turam atque intellecto errore concederet palmam ingenuo pudore, 
quoniam ipse volucres fefellisset, Parrhasius autem se artificem. 
Fertur et postea Zeuxis pinxisse puerum uvas ferentem, ad quas 
cum advolasset avis, eadem ingenuitate processit iratus operi et dixit: 
uvas melius pinxi, quam puerum; nam si et hoc consummassem, avis 
timere debuerat. Fecit et figlina opera, quae sola in Ambracia 
relicta sunt, cum inde Musas Fulvius Nobilior Romam transferret. 
Zeuxidis manu Romae Helena est in Philippi porticibus, et in Con- 
cordiae delubro Marsyas religatus. Parrhasius Ephesi natus et 
ipse multa constituit. Primus symmetriam picturae dedit, pri- 
mus argutias vultus, elegantiam capilli, venustatem oris, confessione 
artificum in lineis extremis palmam adeptus. Haec est in pictura 
summa sublimitas. Corpora enim pingere et media rerum, est 
quidem magni operis, sed in quo multi gloriam tulermt. Ex- 
trema corporum facere et desinentis picturae modum includere, 
rarum in successu artis invenitur. Ambire enim se extremitas 
ipsa debet et sic desinere, ut promittat alia post se, ostendatque 
etiam quae occultat. Hanc ei gloriam concessere Antigonus et 
Xenocrates, qui de pictura scripsere, praedicantes quoque, non solum 
confitentes. Alias multa graphidis vestigia exstant in tabulis ac 
membranis eius, ex quibus proficere dicurtur artifices. Minor tamen 
videtur, sibi comparatus, in mediis corporibus exprimendis. Pinxit 
et Demon Atheniensium, argumento quoque ingenivso. Debebat 
namque varium, iracundum, iniustum, inconstantem, eundem exora- 
bilem, clementem, misericordem, gloriosum, excelsum, humilem, 
ferocem fugacemque et omnia pariter ostendere. Idem pinxit et 
Thesea, qui Romae in Capitolio fuit, et navarchum thoracatum; et in 
una tabula, quae est Rhodi, Meleagrum, Herculem, Persea. Haec 
ibi ter fulmine ambusta neque obliterata hoc ipso miraculum auget. 
Pinxit et Archigallum, quam picturam amavit Tiberius princeps 
atque, ut auctor est Decius Eculeo, LX sestertiis aestimatam cubiculo 
suo inclusit. Pinxit et Cressam nutricem infantemque in manibus 
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eius, et Philiscum et Liberum patrem adstante Virtute, et pueros 
duos, in quibus spectatur securitas et aetatis simplicitas; item sacer- 
dotem adstante puero cum acerra et corona. Sunt et duae picturae 
eius nobilissimae, hoplitites alter, in certaminé ita decurrens, ut sudare 
videatur, alter arma deponens, ut anhelare sentiatur. Laudantur et 
Aeneas Castorque ac Pollux in eadem tabula, item Telephus, Achilles, 
Agamemnon, Ulixes. Foecundus artifex, sed quo nemo insolentius 
et arrogantius usus sit gloria artis. Namgque et cognomina usurpavit, 
Habrodiaetum se appellando aliisque verbis principem artis, et eam 
ab se consummatam. Super omnia Apollinis se radice ortum, et 
Herculem, qui est Lindi, talem a se pictum, qualem saepe in quiete 
vidisset. Ergo magnis suffragiis superatus a Timanthe Sami in Aiace 
armorumque iudicio, herois nomine se moleste ferre dicebat, quod 
iterum ab indigno victus esset. Pinxit et minoribus tabellis libidines, 
eo genere petulantis ioci se reficiens. Nam Timanthi vel plurimum 
affuit ingenii. Eius enim est Iphigenia, oratorum laudibus celebrata, 
qua stante ad aras peritura, cum moestos pinxisset omnes, praecipue 
patruum, et tristitiae omnem imaginem consumsisset, patris ipsius 
vultum velavit, quem digne non poterat ostendere. Sunt et alia 
ingenii eius exemplaria, veluti Cyclops dormiens in parvula tabella, 
culus et sic magnitudinem exprimere cupiens, pinxit iuxta Satyros, 
thyrso pollicem eius metientes. Atque in omnibus eius operibus 
intelligitur plus semper, quam pingitur: et cum sit ars summa, inge- 
nium tamen ultra artem est. Pinxit et heroa absolutissimi operis, 
artem ipsam complexus viros pingendi, quod opus nunc Romae in 
templo Pacis. Euxenidas hac aetate docuit Aristidem praeclarum 
artificem, Eupompus Pamphilum Apellis praeceptorem. Est Eupompi 
victor certamine gymnico palmam tenens. Ipsius auctoritas tanta 
fuit, ut diviserit picturam in genera tria, quae ante eum duo fuere. 
Helladicum et Asiaticum appellabant. Propter hunc qui erat Sicy- 
onius, diviso Helladico tria facta sunt, Ionicum, Sicyonium, Atticum. 
Pamphili cognatio et proelium ad Phliuntem, et victoria Atheniensium, 
item Ulixes in rate; ipse Macedo natione, sed primus in pictura 
omnibus literis eruditus, praecipue Arithmetice et Geometrice, sine 
quibus negabat artem perfici posse, docuit neminem talento minoris 
annuis X. D., quam mercedem ei Apelles et Melanthius dedere. Et 
huius auctoritate effectum est Sicyone primum, deinde et in tota 
Graecia, ut pueri ingenui omnia ante graphicen, hoc est, picturam in 
buxo docerentur recipereturque ars ea in primum gradum liberalium. 
Semper quidem honos ei fuit, ut ingenui exercerent, mox ut honesti, 
perpetuo interdicto ne servitia docerentur. Ideo neque in hac, neque 
in toreutice, ullius qui servierit opera celebrantur. Clari etiam CVII 
Olympiade exstitere Echion et Therimachus. Echionis sunt nobiles 
picturae Liber pater, item Tragoedia et Comoedia; Semiramis ex 
ancilla regnum apiscens, anus lampadas praeferens, et nova nupta 
verecundia notabilis. Verum et omnes prius genitos futurosque 
postea superavit Apelles Cous, Olympiade CXII. Pictura plura solus 
propinavit quam ceteri omnes; contulit voluminibus etiam editis, 
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quae doctrinam eam continent. Praeccipua eius in arte venustas fuit, 
cum eadem aetate maximi pictores essent, quorum opera cum admira- 
retur, omnibus collaudatis, deesse iis unam illam suam Venerem 
dicebat, quam Graeci Charita vocant; cetera ommia attigisse; sed 
hoc solo sibi neminem parem. Et aliam gloriam usurpavit, cum 


et @iogenis opus immensi laboris ac curae supra modum anxiae mira- 


retur. Dixit enim, omnia sibi cum illo paria esse, aut illi meliora ; 
sed uno se praestare, quod manum de tabula sciret tollere ; memorabili 
praecepto, nocere saepe nimiam diligentiam. Fuit autem non minoris 
simplicitatis, quam artis. Nam cedebat Melanthio de dispositione, 
Asclepicdoro de mensuris, hoc est, quanto quid a quoque distare 
deberet. Scitum est inter Protogenem et eum quod accidit. Ile 
Rhodi vivebat; quo cum Apelles adnavigasset, avidus cognoscendi 
opera eius, fama tantum sibi cogniti, continuo officinam petiit. Aberat 
ipse, sed tabulam amplae magnitudinis in machina aptatam picturae, 
una custodiebat anus. Haec foris esse Protogenem respondit interro- 
gavitque, a quo quaesitum diceret. Ab hoc, inquit Apelles; arre- 
ptoque penicillo lineam ex colore duxit summae tenuitatis per tabulam. 
Reverso Protogeni, quae gesta erant, anus indicavit. Ferunt 
artificem protinus contemplata subtilitate dixisse Apeliem venisse; 
non cadere in alium tam absolutum opus. Ipsumque alio colore 
tenuiorem lineam in ipsa illa duxisse abeuntemque praecepisse, si 
redisset ille, ostenderet adiiceretque hunc esse quem quaereret; atque 
ita evenit. Revertitur enim Apelles, sed vinci erubescens tertio 
colore lineas secuit, nullum relinquens amplius subtilitati locum. At 
Protogenes victum se confessus in portum devolavit, hospitem 
quaerens. Placuitque sic eam tabulam posteris tradi, omnium quidem, 
sed artificum praecipuo miraculo. Consumtam eam priore incendio 
Caesaris domus in Palatio audio, spectatam olim tanto spatio nibil 
aliud continentem, quam III lineas visum effugientes, inter egregia 
multorum opera inani similem et eo ipso allicientem omnique opere 
nobiliorem. Apelli fuit alioqui perpetua consuetudo, nunquam tam 
occupatam diem agendi, ut non lineam ducendo exerceret artem, quod 
ab eo in proverbium venit. Idem perfecta opera proponebat pergula 
transeuntibus, atque ipse post tabulam latens vitia quae notarentur 
auscultabat, vulgum diligentiorem iudicem quam se praeferens. Te- 
runtque a sutore reprehensum, quod in crepidis una intus pauciores 
fecisset ansas; eodem postero die superbo emendatione pristinae 
admonitionis cavillante circa crus, indignatum prospexisse, denuntian- 
tem, ne supra crepidam sutor iudicaret, quod et ipsum in proverbium 
venit. Fuit enim et comitas illi; propter quod gratior Alexandro 
Magno frequenter in officmam ventitanti, (nam, ut diximus, ab alio 
pingi se vetuerat edicto,) sed in officina imperite multa disserenti 
silentium comiter suadebat, rideri eum dicens a pueris qui colores 
tererent. Tantum erat auctoritati iuris in regem, alioqui iracundum, 
quanquam Alexander honorem ei clarissimo perhibuit exemplo. 
Namque cum dileectam sibi ex pallacis suis praecipue, nomme Cam- 
paspen, nudam pingi ob admirationem formae ab Apelle iussisset, 
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eumque dum paret captum amore sensisset, dono dedit, magnus animo, 
maior imperio sui, nec minor hoc facto, quam victoria aliqua. Quippe 
Se vicif, nec torum tantum suum, sed etiam affectum donavit artifici, 
ne dilectae quidem respectu motus, ut quae modo regis fuisset, modo 
pictoris esset. Sunt qui Venerem Anadyomenen illo pictam exemplari 


putant. Apelles et in aemulis benignus, Protogeni dignationeyy 


primus Rhodi constituit. Sordebat ille suis, ut plerumque domestica, 
percontantique quanti liceret opera effecta, parvum nescio quid 
dixerat; at ille quinquagenis talentis poposcit famamque dispersit, se 
emere, ut pro suis venderet. Ea res concitavit Rhodios ad intelli- 
gendum artificem; nec nisi augentibus pretium cessit. Imagines 
adeo similitudinis indiscretae pinxit, ut (incredibile dictu) Apion 
Grammaticus scriptum reliquerit, quendam ex facie hominem addivi- 
nantem (quos metoposcopos vocant) ex iis dixisse aut futurae mortis 
amnos aut praeteritae. Non fuerat ei gratia in comitatu Alexandri 
cum Ptolemaeo, quo regnante, Alexandriam vi tempestatis expulsus, 
subornato fraude aemulorum plano regio invitatus, ad Regis coenam 
venit, indignantique Ptolemaeo et vocatores suos ostendenti, ut diceret 
a quo eorum invitatus esset, arrepto carbone exstincto e foculo, ima- 
gmem in pariete delineavit, agnoscente vultum plani rege, ex inchoato 
protinus. Pinxit et Antigoni regis imaginem altero lumine orbam, 
primus excogitata ratione vitia condendi; obliquam namque fecit, ut 
quod corpori deerat, picturae potius deesse videretur, tantumque eam 
partem e facie ostendit, quam totam poterat ostendere. Sunt inter 
opera eius exspirantium imagines. Quae autem nobilissima sint, non 
est facile dictu. Venerem exeuntem e mari Divus Augustus dicavit 
in delubro patris Caesaris, quae Anadyomene vocatur, versibus 
Graecis tali opere, dum laudatur, victo, sed illustrato ; cuius inferiorem 
partem corruptam qui reficeret, non potuit reperiri. Verum ipsa 
iniuria cessit in gloriam artificis. Consenuit haec tabula carie, 
aliamque pro ea Nero principatu substituit suo, Dorothei manu. 
Apelles inchoaverat et aliam Venerem Cois, superaturus etiam illam 
suam priorem. Invidit mors peracta parte, nec qui succederet operi 
ad praescripta lineamenta inventus est. Pinxit et Alexandrum Ma- 
gnum, fulmen tenentem, in templo Ephesiae Dianae, viginti talentis. 
Digiti eminere videntur et fulmen extra tabulam esse. Sed legentes 
meminerint, omnia ea quatuor coloribus facta. Tabulae pretium 
accepit aureos mensura, non numero, Pinxit et Megabyzi sacerdotis 
Dianae Ephesiae pompam, Clitum equo ad bellum festinantem, gale- 
amque poscenti armigerum porrigentem. Alexandrum et Philippum 
quoties pinxerit, enumerare supervacuum est. Mirantur eius Abronem 
Samii et Menandrum regem Cariae Rhodii; item Ancaeum, Alex- 
andriae Gorgosthenem tragoedum, Romae Castorem et Pollucem cum 
Victoria et Alexandro Magno, item belli imaginem, restrictis ad terga 
manibus, Alexandro in curru triumphante. Quas utrasque tabulas 
Divus Augustus in Fori sui celeberrimis partibus dicaverat simplici- 
tate moderata. Divus Claudius pluris existimavit, utrisque excisa 
Alexandri facie, Divi Augusti imaginem subdere. Eiusdem arbi- 
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trantur manu esse et in Antoniae templo Herculem aversum, ut, quod 
est difficillimum, faciem eius ostendat verius pictura quam promittat. 
Pinxit et heroa nudum, eaque pictura naturam ipsam provocavit. 
Est et equus eius, sive fuit, pictus in certamine, quod iudicium ad 
mutas quadrupedes provocavit ab hominibus. Namque ambitu prae- 
valere aemulos sentiens, singulorum picturas inductis equis ostendit ; 
Apellis tantum equo adhinnivere, idque et postea semper illius 
experimentum artis ostentatur. Fecit et Neoptolemum ex equo 
-adversus Persas, Archelaum cum uxore et filia, Antigonum thoraca- 
tum cum equo incedentem. Peritiores artis praeferunt omnibus eius 
operibus eundem regem sedentem im equo, Dianam sacrificantium 
virginum choro mixtam, quibus vicisse Homeri versus videtur id 
ipsum describentis. Pinxit et quae pingi non possunt, tonitrua, ful- 
getra et fulgura, quae Bronten, Astrapen, Ceraunobolian appellant. 
Inventa eius et ceteris profuere in arte. Unum imitari nemo potuit, 
quod absoluta opera atramento illmebat ita tenui, ut id ipsum, 
repercussu claritates colorum excitaret custediretque a pulvere et 
sordibus, ad manum intuenti demum appareret; sed et cum ratione 
magna, ne colorum claritas oculorum aciem offenderet, veluti per 
lapidem specularem intuentibus e longinquo, et eadem res nimis floridis 
coloribus austeritatem occulte daret. Aequalis eius fuit Aristides 
Thebanus. Is omnium primus animum pinxit et sensus hominis 
expressit, quae vocant Graeci ethe, item perturbationes ; durior paulo 
in coloribus. Huius pictura est, oppido capto ad matris morientis 
e vulnere mammam adrepens infans; intelligiturque sentire mater et 
timere, ne emortuo lacte sanguinem lambat. Quam tabulam Alex- 
ander Magnus transtulerat Pellam in patriam suam. Idem pinxit 
proelium cum Persis, centum homines ea tabula complexus pactusque 
im singulos mnas denas a tyranno Elatensium Mnasone. Pinxit et 
eurrentes quadrigas et supplicantem paene cum voce, et venatores 
cum captura, et Leontion Epicuri, et Anapauomenen propter fratris 
amorem ; item Liberum patrem et Ariadnen, spectatos Romae in aede 
Cereris, tragoedum et puerum in Apollinis; cuius tabulae gratia 
interiit pictoris inscitia, cui tergendam eam mandaverat M. Junius 
praetor sub die ludorum Apollinarium. Spectata est et in aede Fidei 
in Capitolio imago senis cum lyra puerum docentis. Pinxit et aegrum 
sine fine laudatum. Qua arte tantum valuit, ut Attalus rex unam 
tabulam eius centum talentis emisse tradatur. Simul, ut dictum est, 
et Protogenes floruit. Patria ei Caunus, gentis Rhodiis subiectae. 
Summa eius paupertas initio artisque summa intentio et ideo minor 
fertilitas. Quis eum docuerit, non putant constare. Quidam et naves 
pinxisse usque ad quinquagesimum annum; argumentum esse, quod 
cum Athenis celeberrimo loco Minervae delubri propylaeon pingeret, 
ubi fecit nobilem Paralum et Hammoniada, quam quidam Nausicaam 
vocant, adiecerit parvulas naves longas in lis, quae pictores parerga 
appellant; ut appareret a quibus initiis ad arcem ostentationis opera 
sua pervenissent. Palmam habet tabularum eius Jalysus, qui est 
Romae, dicatus in templo Pacis. Cum pingeret eum, traditur madidis 
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jupinis vixisse, quoniam simul et famem sustinerent et sitim, ne sensus 
nimia dulcedine obstrueret. Huic picturae quater colorem induxit, 
contra subsidia iniuriae et vetustatis, ut decedente superiore inferior 
succederet. Est in ea canis mire factus, ut quem pariter casus 
pinxerit. Non iudicabat se in eo exprimere spumam anhelantis, cum 
im reliqua parte omni (quod difficillimum erat) sibi ipse satisfecisset. 
Displicebat autem ars ipsa, nec minui poterat, et videbatur nimia ac 
longius a veritate discedere, spumaque illa pingi, non ex ore nasci, 
anxio animi cruciatu, cum in pictura verum esse, non verisimile 
vellet; absterserat saepius mutaveratque penicillum, nullo modo sibi 
approbans. Postremo iratus arti, quod intelligitur, spongiam eam 
impegit inviso loco tabulae; ex illa reposuit ablatos colores, qualiter 
cura optaverat, fecitque im pictura fortuna naturam. Hoc exemplo 
eius similis et Nealcem successus in spuma equi, similiter spongia 
impacta, secutus dicitur, cum pingeret poppyzonta retinentem equum. 
Ita Protogenes monstravit et Fortunam. Propter hunc Jalysum, ne 
cremaret tabulam, Demetrius rex, cum ab ea parte sola posset 
Rhodum capere, non incendit, parcentemque picturae fugit occasio 
victoriae. Erat tunc Protogenes in suburbano suo hortulo, hoc est, 
Demetrii castris. Neque interpellatus proeliis inchoata opera inter- 
misit omnino nisi accitus a rege; interrogatusque, qua fiducia extra 
muros ageret, respondit, scire se cum Rhodiis illi bellum esse, non 
cum artibus. Disposuit rex in tutelam eius stationes, gaudens quod 
posset manus servare, quibus iam pepercerat; et ne saepius avocaret, 
ultro ad eum venit hostis, relictisque victoriae suae votis, inter arma 
et murorum ictus spectavit artificem. Sequiturque tabulam eius 
temporis haec fama, quod eam Protogenes sub gladio pinxerit. Sa- 
tyrus hic est, quem Anapauomenon vocant, ne quid desit temporis 
elus securitati, tenentem tibias. Fecit et Cydippen, Tlepolemon, 
Philiscum Tragoediarum scriptorem meditantem, et athletam, et 
Antigonum regem, et matrem Aristotelis Philosophi, qui ei suadebat 
ut Alexandri Magni opera pingeret propter aeternitatem rerum. 
Impetus animi et quaedam artis libido in haec potius eum tulere. 
Novissime pinxit Alexandrum, ac Pana; fecit et signa ex aere, ut 
diximus. Eadem aetate fuit Asclepiodorus, quem in symmetria 
mirabatur Apelles. Huic Mnason tyrannus pro duodecim Diis dedit 
in singulos mmas tricenas, idemque Theomnesto in singulos heroas 
mnas centenas. His annumerari debet Nicomachus, Aristodemi 
films ac discipulus. Pinxit hic raptum Proserpinae, quae tabula 
fuit in Capitolio in Minervae delubro super aediculam Iuventatis. 
Et in eodem Capitolio, quam Plancus imperator posuerat, victoria 
quadrigam in sublime rapiens. Ulixi primus addidit pileum. Pinxit 
et Apollinem et Dianam, Detimque matrem in leone sedentem, item 
nobiles Bacchas arreptantibus Satyris, Scyllamque, quae nunc est 
Romae in templo Pacis. Nec fuit alius in ea arte velocior. Tradunt 
namque conduxisse pingendum ab Aristrato Sicyoniorum tyranno, 
quod is faciebat Telesti poetae, monumentum, praefinito die, intra 
quem perageretur ; nec multo ante venisse, tyranno in poenam accenso, 
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paucisque diebus. absolvisse, celeritate et arte mira. Discipulos 
habuit Aristidem fratrem et Aristoclem filium et Philoxenum Ere- 
trium cuius tabula nullis postferenda, Cassandro regi picta, continuit 
Alexandri proelium cum Dario. Idem pinxit lasciviam, in qua tres 
Sileni commessantur. Hic celeritatem praeceptoris secutus breviores 
etiamnum quasdam picturae compendiarias invenit. Annumeratur 
his et Nicophanes elegans et concinnus, ita ut venustate ei pauci 
comparentur. Cothurnus ei et gravitas artis, Multum a Zeuxide 
et Apelle abest Apellis discipulus Perseus, ad quem de hac arte 
scripsit. Huius fuerat aetatis Aristides Thebani discipulus. Fuerunt 
et fil, Niceros et Ariston, cuius est Satyrus cum scypho coronatus ; 
discipuli, Antorides et Euphranor, de quo mox dicemus. 

Namque subtexi par est minoris picturae celebres in penicillo, e 
quibus fuit Pyreicus, arte paucis postferendus, proposito nescio an 
destruxerit se, quoniam humilia quidem secutus, humilitatis tamen 
summam adeptus est gloriam. Tonstrinas sutrinasque pinxit et 
asellos et obsonia ac similia, ob hoe cognominatus Rhyparographos, 
im iS consummatae voluptatis, Quippe eae pluris veniere, quam 
maximae multorum. E diverso Maeniana, inquit Varro, omnia ope- 
riebat Serapionis tabula sub Veteribus. Hic scenas optime pinxit, 
sed hominem pingere non potuit. Contra Dionysius nihil alind, quam 
homines pinxit, ob id Anthropographos cognominatus. Parva et 
Callicles fecit, item Calates comicis tabellis; utraque Antiphilus. 
Namque et Hesionam nobilem pimxit et Alexandrum ac Philippum 
cum Minerva, qui sunt in schola in Octaviae porticibus, et in 
Philippi, Liberum patrem, Alexandrum puerum, Hippolytum tauro 
emiisso expavescentem, in Pompeia vero Cadmum et Europen. Idem 
iocoso nomine Gryllum deridiculi habitus pinxit, unde hoc genus 
picturae grylli vocantur. Ipse in Aegypto natus didicit a Ctesidemo. 
Decet non sileri et Ardeatis templi pictorem, praesertim civitate 
donatum ibi et carmime, quod est in ipsa pictura his versibus ; 


Dignis digna loca picturis condecoravit 

Reginae Junoni’ supremi coniugi’ templum 

Plautiu’? Marcus Cleoetas Alalia exorindus, 

Quem nunc et post semper ob artem hance Ardea laudat. 


Eaque sunt scripta antiquis literis Latinis; non fraudando et Ludio, 
Divi Augusti aetate, qui primus instituit amoenissimam parietum 
picturam, villas et porticus ac topiaria opera lucos, nemora, colles, 
piscinas, euripos, amnes, litora, qualia quis optaret, varias ibi 
obambulantium species aut navigantium terraque villas adeuntium 
asellis aut vehiculis. lam piscantes aucupantesque aut venantes aut 
etiam vindemiantes. Sunt in eius exemplaribus nobiles palustri 
accessu villae ac succolatis sponsi in se mulieribus labantes trepidique 
feruntur ; plurimae praeterea tales argutiae facetissimi salis. Idemque 
subdialibus maritimas urbes pingere instituit, blandissimo aspectu 
minimoque impendio. Sed nulla gloria artificum est nisi eorum qui 
tabulas pinxere; eo venerabilior antiquitatis prudentia apparet. 
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Non enim parietes excolebant dominis tantum, nec domos uno in loco 
mansuras, quae ex incendiis rapi non possent. Casula Protogenes 
contentus erat in hortulo suo. Nulla in Apellis tectoriis pictura erat. 
Nondum libebat parietes totos pingere. Omnis eorum ars urbibus 119 
excubabat, pictorque res communis terrarum erat. Fuit et Arellius 
Romae celeber paulo ante Divum Augustum, nisi flagitio insigni 
corrupisset artem, semper alicuius feminae amore flagrans et ob id 
Deas pingens, sed dilectarum imagine. Itaque in pictura eius scorta 
numerabantur. Fuit et nuper gravis ac severus idemque floridus, 
humilis rei pictor Amulius. Huius erat Minerva, spectantem ad- 120 
spectans, quacunque aspiceretur. Paucis diei horis pingebat, id 
quoque cum gravitate, quod semper togatus, quanquam in machinis. 
Carcer eius artis domus aurea fuit, et ideo non exstant exempla alia 
magnopere. Post eum fuere in auctoritate Cornelius Pinus et Accius 
Priscus, qui Honoris et Virtutis aedes Imperatori Vespasiano Augusto. 
restituenti pinxerunt; sed Priscus antiquis similior. 

Non est omittenda in picturae mentione celebris circa Lepidum 121 
fabula. Siquidem in triumviratu quodam loco deductus a magi- 
stratibus in nemorosum hospitium minaciter cum iis postero die 
expostulayit, somnum ademtum sibi volucrum concentu. At illi 
draconem in longissima membrana depictum circumdedere loco, eoque 
terrore aves tum siluisse narratur et postea cognitum est ita posse 
compesci. 

Ceris pingere ac picturam inurere quis primus excogitaverit, non 192 
constat. Quidam Aristidis inventum putant, postea consummatum a 
Praxitele. Sed aliquanto vetustiores encaustae picturae exstitere, 
ut Polygnoti et Nicanoris et Arcesilai Pariorum. Lysippus quoque 
Aeginae picturae suae inscripsit évéxzev, quod profecto non fecisset, 
nisi encaustica inventa, 

Pamphilus quoque Apellis praeceptor non pinxisse solum encausta, j93 
sed etiam docuisse traditur Pausian Sicyonium primum in hoc genere 
nobilem, Brietis filius hic fuit eiusdemque primo discipulus. Pinxit 
et ipse penicillo parietes Thespiis, cum reficerentur quondam a 
Polygnoto picti, multumque comparatione superatus existimabatur, 
quoniam non suo genere certasset. Idem et lacunaria primus pingere 194 
instituit, nec cameras ante eum taliter adornari mos fuit. Parvas 
pingebat tabellas maximeque pueros. Hoc aemuli interpretabantur 
eum facere, quoniam tarda picturae ratio esset illa. Quamobrem 
daturus celeritatis famam, absolvit uno die tabellam, quae vocata est 
Hemeresios, puero picto. Amavit in iuventa Glyceram municipem 125 
suam, inventricem coronarum, certandoque imitatione eius, ad nume- 
rosissimam florum varietatem perduxit artem illam. Postremo pinxit 
ipsam sedentem cum corona, quae e nobilissimis eius tabula appellata 
est Stephaneplocos, ab aliis Stephancpolis, quoniam Glycera vendi- 
tando coronas sustentaverat paupertatem. Huius tabulae exemplar, 
quod apographon vocant, L. Lucullus duobus talentis emit Dionysiis 
Athenis. Pausias autem fecit et grandes tabulas, sicut spectatam 126 
in Pompeii porticibus boum immolationem. Eam picturam primus 
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imvenit; postea imitati sunt multi, aequavit nemo. Ante omnia cum 
longitudinem bovis ostendere vellet, adversum eum pinxit, non trans- 
versum, et abunde intelligitur amplitudo. Dem cum omnes, quae 
volunt eminentia videri, candicantia faciant coloremque condant nigro, 
hic totum bovem atri coloris fecit umbraeque corpus ex ipso dedit, 
magna prorsus arte in quo exstantia ostendens et in confracto solida 
omnia. Sicyone et hic vitam egit, diuque fuit illa patria picturae. 
‘Tabulas inde e publico omnes propter aes alienum civitatis addictas 
Scauri aedilitas Romam transtulit. Post eum eminuit longe ante 
omnes Euphranor Isthmius, Olympiade centesima quarta, idem qui 
inter fictores dictus est a nobis. Fecit et colossos et marmorea ac 
scyphos sculpsit, docilis ac laboriosus ante omnes et in quocunque 
genere excellens ac sibi aequalis. Hic primus videtur expressisse 
dignitates heroum et usurpasse symmetriam. Sed fuit in universitate 
corporum exilior, capitibus articulisque grandior. Volumina quoque 
composuit de symmetria et coloribus. Opera eius sunt equestre 
proelium, duodecim Dii, Theseus, in quo dixit, eundem apud Par- 
rhasium rosa pastum esse, suum vero carne. Nobiles cius tabulae 
Ephesi, Ulixes simulata vesania bovem cum equo iungens, et palliati 
cogitantes, dux gladium condens. Eodem tempore fuit et Cydias, 
cuius tabulam Argonautas H-S. CXLIV mill. Hortensius Orator 
mercatus est eique aedem fecit in Tusculano suo. Euphranonis autem 
discipulus fuit Antidotus. Huius est clypeo dimicans Athenis, et 
luctator, tibicenque inter pauca laudatus. Ipse diligentior quam 
numerosior et in coloribus severior maxime inclaruit discipulo Nicia 
Atheniensi, qui diligentissime mulieres pinxit. Lumen et umbras 
custodivit atque ut eminerent e tabulis picturae, maxime curavit. 
Opera eius, Nemea advecta ex Asia Romam a Silano, quam in Curia 
diximus positam, item Liber pater in aede Concordiae, Hyacinthus, 
quem Caesar Augustus delectatus eo secum deportavit Alexandria 
capta; et ob id Tiberius Caesar in templo eius dicavit hance tabulam; 
et Danae. Ephesi vero est Megabyzi sacerdotis Ephesiae Dianae 
sepulcrum, Athenis Necromantia Homeri. Hance vendere noluit 
Attalo regi talentis sexaginta potiusque patriae suae donavit, abundans 
opibus. Fecit et grandes picturas, in quibus sunt Calypso, et Io, 
et Andromeda, Alexander quoque in Pompeii porticibus praecellens, 
et Calypso sedens. Huic quidem adscribuntur quadrupedes. Pro- 
sperrime canes expressit. Hic est Nicias, de quo dicebat Praxiteles 
interrogatus, quae maxime opera sua probaret in marmoribus : quibus 
Nicias manum admovisset; tantum circumlitioni eius tribuebat. Non 
satis discernitur, alium eodem nomine, an hunc eundem quidam faciant 
Olympiade centesima duodecima. Niciae comparatur et aliquanto 
praefertur Athenion Maronites, Glaucionis Corinthii discipulus, et 
austerior colore et in austeritate iucundior, ut in ipsa pictura eruditio 
eluceat. Pinxit in templo Eleusine Phylarchum, Athenis frequentiam, 
quam vocavere syngenicon ; item Achillem virginis habitu occultatum, 
Ulixe deprehendente. Et in una tabula VI signa, quaque maxime 
inclaruit, agasonem cum equo. Quod nisi in iuventa obiisset, nemo 
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ei compararetur. Est nomen et Heraclidi Macedoni. Imitio naves 
pinxit, captoque rege Perseo Athenas commigravit, ubi eodem tempore 
erat Metrodorus pictor idemque philosophus, magnae in utraque 
scientia auctoritatis. Itaque cum L.’ Paulus devicto Perseo petisset 
ab Atheniensibus, ut sibi quam probatissimum philosophum mitterent 
ad erudiendos liberos, itemque pictorem ad triumphum excolendum, 
Athenienses Metrodorum elegerunt, professi eundem in utroque 
desiderio praestantissimum, quod ita Paulus quoque iudicavit. Timo- 
machus Byzantius Caesaris Dictatoris aetate Aiacem, et Medeam 
pinxit, ab eo in Veneris Genetricis aede positas, octoginta talentis 
venundatas. Talentum Atticum X Vi mill. taxat M. Varro. Timo- 
machi aeque laudantur Orestes, Iphigenia in Tauris, Lecythion 
agilitatis exercitator, cognatio nobilium, palliati, quos dicturos pinxit, 
alterum stantem, alterum sedentem. Praecipue tamen ars ei favisse 
in Gorgone visa est. Pausiae et filius et discipulus Aristolaus e 
severissimis pictoribus fuit, cuius sunt Epaminondas, Pericles, Medea, 
Virtus, Theseus, imago Atticae plebis, boum immolatio, Sunt quibus 
et Mechopanes eiusdem Pausiae discipulus placeat diligentia, quam 
intelligant soli artifices, alias durus in coloribus et sile multus. Nam 
Socrates iure omnibus placet. Tales sunt eius cum Aesculapio filiae, 
Hygia, Aegle, Panacea, Iaso, et piger, qui appellatur Ocnos, spartum 
torquens, quod asellus arrodit. Hactenus indicatis in genere utroque 
proceribus, non silebuntur et primis proximi: Aristoclides, qui pinxit 
aedem Apollinis Delphis; Antiphilus puero ignem conflante laudatur 
ae pulchra alias domo splendescente ipsiusque pueri ore, item lani- 
ficio, in quo properant omnium mulierum pensa, Ptolemaeo venante, 
sed nobilissimo Satyro cum pelle pantherina, quem Aposcopeuonta 
appellant. Aristophon Arcaeo vulnerato ab apro, cum socia doloris 
Astypale, numerosaque tabula, in qua sunt Priamus, Helena, Cre- 
dulitas, Ulixes, Deiphobus, Dolus. Androbius pinxit Scyllin ancoras 
praecidentem Persicae classis; Artemon Danaen, mirantibus eam 
praedonibus, reginam Stratonicen, Herculem et Deianiram, nobilissimas 
autem, quae sunt in Octaviae operibus, Herculem ab Oeta monte 
Doridos exuta mortalitate consensu Deorum in coelum euntem, Lao- 
medontis circa Herculem et Neptunum historiam; Alcimachus Diox- 
ippum, qui pancratio Olympia citra pulveris tactum (quod vocant 
aconiti) vicit; Coenus stemmata. Ctesilochus Apellis discipulus 
petulanti pictura innotuit, love Liberum parturiente depicto mitrato 
et muliebriter ingemiscente inter obstetricia Dearum; Cleon Cadmo, 
Ctesidemus Oechaliae expugnatione et Laodamia, Clesides reginae 
Stratonices iniuria. Nuilo enim honore exceptus ab ea, pinxit vo- 
lutantem cum piscatore, quem reginam amare sermo erat, eamque 
tabulam in portu Ephesi proposuit; ipse velis raptus est. Regina 
tolli vetuit, utriusque similitudine mire expressa. Cratinus comoedus 
Athenis inPompeo pinxit. Eutychidis bigam regit Victoria. Eudorus 
Scena spectatur ; idem et ex aere signa fecit; Hippias Neptuno et Vic- 
toria. Habron Amicitiam et Concordiam pinxit, et Deorum simulacra, 
Leontiscus Aratum victorem cum tropaeo; psaltriam; Leon Sappho; 
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Nicarchus Venerem inter Gratias et Cupidines; Herculem tristem 
insaniae poenitentia. Nealces Venerem, ingeniosus et solers in arte. 
Siquidem cum proelium navale Aegyptiorum et Persarum pinxisset, 
quod in Nilo, cuius aqua est mari similis, factum volebat intelligi, 
argumento declaravit, quod arte non poterat. Asellum enim in litore 
bibentem pinxit et crocodilum insidiantem ei. Ocenias Syngenicon. 
Philiscus officinam pictoris, ignem conflante puero; Phalerion Scyllam. 
Simonides Agatharchum, et Mnemosynen; Simus iuvenem requie- 
scentem in officina fullonis, Quinquatrus celebrantem ; idemque Nemesin 
egregiam. Theodorus se inungentem, idem ab Oreste matrem et Ae- 
gisthum interfici, bellumque Iliacum pluribus tabulis, quod est Romae 
in Philippi porticibus, et Cassandram, quae est in Concordiae delubro ; 
Leontium Epicuri cogitantem; Demetrium regem. Theon Orestis 
insaniam, Thamyram citharoedum. ‘Tauriscus discobolum, Clytae- 
mnestram, Paniscum, Polynicem regnum repetentem, et Capanea. 
Non omittetur inter hos insigne exemplum. Namque Erigonus tritor 
colorum Nealcae pictoris in tantum ipse profecit, ut celebrem etiam 
discipulum reliquerit Pasiam, fratrem Aeginetae fictoris, Illud vero 
perquam rarum ac memoria dignum, etiam suprema opera artificum 
imperfectasque tabulas, sicut Irin Aristidis, Tyndaridas Nicomachi, 
Medeam Timomachi et quam diximus Venerem Apellis, in maiori 
admiratione esse, quam perfecta. Quippe in is lineamenta reliqua 
ipsaeque cogitationes artificum spectantur, atque in lenocinio com- 
mendationis dolor est; manus, cum id agerent, exstinctae desiderantur, 
Sunt etiam non ignobiles quidem, in transcursu tamen dicendi, 
Aristonides, Anaxander, Aristobulus Syrus, Arcesilas Tisicratis 
filius, Corybas Nicomachi discipulus, Carmanides Euphranoris, 
Dionysiodorus Colophonius, Diogenes qui cum Demetrio rege vixit, 
Euthymedes, Heraclides Macedo, Milon Soleus Pyromachi statuarii 
discipulus, Mnesitheus Sicyonius, Mnasitimus Aristonidae filius et 
discipulus, Nessus Habronis filius, Polemon Alexandrinus, Theodorus 
Samius et Stadieus, Nicosthenis discipuli, Xenon Neoclis discipulus 
Sicyonius. Pinxere et mulieres: Timarete Miconis filia Dianam in 
tabula, quae Ephesi est antiquissimae picturae; Irene Cratini pic- 
toris filia et discipula, puellam quae est Eleusine; Calypso senem 
et praestigiatorem Theodorum; Alcisthene saltatorem; Aristarete 
Nearchi filia et discipula Aesculapium. Lala Cyzicena perpetuo 
virgo, Marci Varronis iuventa, Romae et penicillo pinxit et cestro in 
ebore imagines mulierum maxime et Neapoli anum in grandi tabula ; 
suam quoque imaginem ad speculum. Nec ullius velocior in pictura 
manus fuit, artis vero tantum, ut multum manipretio antecederet 
celeberrimos aetate imaginum pictores, Sopolin et Dionysium, quorum 
tabulae pinacothecas implent. Pinxit et quaedam Olympias, de qua 
hoc solum memoratur, discipulum eius fuisse Autobulum. 

Encausto pingendi duo fuisse antiquitus genera constat, cera, et 
in ebore, cestro id est viriculo, donec classes pingi coepere. Hoc 
tertium accessit, resolutis igni ceris penicillo utendi, quae pictura 
in navibus nec sole, nec sale ventisque corrumpitur. 
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Pingunt et vestes in Aegypto inter pauca mirabili genere, candida 
vela postquam attrivere illinentes non coloribus, sed colorem sorben- 
tibus medicamentis. Hoc cum fecere, non apparct im velis, sed in 
cortinam pigmenti ferventis mersa post momentum extrahuntur picta. 
Mirumgque, cum sit unus in cortina colos, ex illo alius atque alius fit 
im veste accipientis medicamenti qualitate mutatus. Nee postea ablui 
potest ita cortina non dubie confusura colores, si pictos acciperet, 
digerit ex uno pingitque dum coquit. Et adustae vestes firmiores 
fiunt, quam si non urerentur. 

De pictura satis superque; contexuisse his et plasticen conveniat. 
Eiusdem opere terrae fingere ex argilla similitudines Dibutades 
Sicyonius figulus primus invenit Corinthi, filiae opera, quae capta 
amore iuvenis, abeunte illo peregre, umbram ex facie eius ad lucer- 
nam in pariete lineis circumscripsit, quibus pater ecius impressa 
argilla typum fecit et cum ceteris fictilibus mduratum igni proposuit ; 
eumgue servatum in Nymphaeo, donec Corinthum Mummuus ever- 
teret, tradunt. Sunt qui in Samo primos omnium plasticen invenisse 
Rhoecum et Theodorum tradant, multo ante Bacchaidas Corintho 
pulsos; Demaratum vero ex eadem urbe profugum, qui in Etruria 
Tarquinium Priscum regem populi Romani genuit, comitates fictores 
Kuchira et Eugrammum; ab iis Italiae traditam plasticen. Dibutadis 
inventum est, rubricam addere aut ex rubrica cretam fingere. Pri- 
musque personas tegularum extremis imbricibus imposuit, quae inter 
initia protypa vocavit. Postea idem ectypa fecit. Hinc et fastigia 
templorum orta; propter hanc plastae appellati. 

Hominis autem imaginem gypso e facie ipsa primus omnium 
expressit ceraque in eam formam gypsi infusa emendare instituit 
Lysistratus Sicyonius, frater Lysippi, de quo diximus. Hic et 
similitudinem reddere instituit; ante eum quam pulcherrimas facere 
studebant. Idem et de signis efligiem exprimere invenit, crevitque 
res in tantum, ut nulla signa statuaeve sine argilla fierent. Quo 
apparet, antiquiorem hanc fuisse scientiam, quam fundendi aeris. 

Plastae laudatissimi fuere Damophilus et Gorgasus, iidemque 
pictores, qui Cereris aedem Romae ad Circum maximum utroque 
genere artis suae excoluerunt, versibus imscriptis Graece, quibus 
significarent, ab dextra opera Damophbili esse, ab laeva Gorgasi. 
Ante hance aedem Tuscanica omnia im aedibus fuisse, auctor est 
M.Varro. Ex hac, cum reficeretur, crustas parietum excisas tabulis 
marginatis inclusas esse, item signa ex fastigiis dispersa. Fecit et 
Chalcosthenes cruda opera Athenis, qui locus ab officina clus Cera- 
mices appellatur. M. Varro tradit sibi cognitum Romae Posim 
nomine, a quo facta poma et uvas, ut non possis aspectu discernere a 
veris. Idem magnificat Arcesilaum, Lucii Luculli familiarem, cuius 
proplasmata pluris venire solita artificibus ipsis, quam aliorum opera. 
Ab hoe factum Venerem Genetricem in foro Caesaris, et priusquam 
absolveretur, festinatione dedicandi positam ; deinde eidem a Lucullo 
H-S. LX mill. signum Felicitatis locatum, cui mors utriusque invicerit. 
Octavio equiti Romano cratera facere volenti, exemplar e gypso 
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factum talento. Laudat et Pasitelem, qui plasticen matrem caelaturae 
et statuariae scalpturaeque esse dixit, et cum esset in omnibus his 
summus, nihil unquam fecit, antequam finxit. Praeterea elaboratam 
hane artem Italiae et maxime Etruriae, Turianumque a Fregellis 
accitum, cui locaret Tarquimius Priscus effigiem Tovis in Capitolio 
dicandam. Fictilem eum fuisse et ideo miniari solitum; fictiles in 
fastigio templi eius quadrigas, de quibus saepe diximus. Ab hoc 
eodem factum Herculem, qui hodieque materiae nomen in Urbe retinet. 
Hae enim tum effigies Deim erant laudatissimae. Nec poenitet nos 
illorum, qui tales Deos coluere. Aurum enim et argentum ne Dis 
quidem conficiebant. 

Durant etiam nunc plerisque in locis talia simulacra. Fastigia 
quidem templorum etiam in Urbe crebra et municipiis, mira caelatura 
et arte aevique firmitate sanctiora auro, certe innocentiora. In sacris 
quidem etiam inter has opes hodie non murrhinis crystallinisve, sed 
fictilibus prolibatur simpuviis, inenarrabili terrae benignitate, si quis 
singula aestimet; etiam ut omittantur in frugum, vini, pomorum, 
herbarum, fruticum, medicamentorum, metallorum generibus beneficia 
elus, quae adhuc diximus; vel assiduitate satiant figlinarum opera, 
imbricibus, doliis ad vina excogitatis, ad aquas tubulis, ad balineas 
mammatis, ad tecta coctilibus laterculis frontatisque, ob quae Numa 
rex septimum collegium figulorum instituit. Quin et defunctos sese 
multi fictilibus soliis condi maluere, sicut M. Varro, Pythagorico 
modo, in myrti et oleae atque populi nigrae foliis. Maior quoque 
pars hominum terrenis utitur vasis. Samia etiamnum in esculentis 
laudantur. Retinet hanc nobilitatem et Arretium in Italia, et cali- 
cum tantum, Surrentum, Asta, Pollentia, in Hispania Saguntum, 
im Asia Pergamum. Habent et Tralles opera sua, Mutina in Italia, 
quoniam et sic gentes nobilitantur. Haec quoque per maria terrasque 
ultro citroque portantur, insignibus rotae officinis. Erythris in 
templo hodieque ostenduntur amphorae duae propter tenuitatem con- 
secratae, discipuli magistrique certamine, uter tenuiorem humum 
duceret. Cois laus maxima, Adrianis firmitas, nonnullis circa hoc 
severitatis quoque exemplis. Q. Coponium imvenimus ambitus 
damnatum, quia vini amphoram dedisset dono ei, cuius suffragii latio 
erat, Atque ut luxu quoque aliqua contingat auctoritas figlinis, 
tripatinum, inquit Fenestella, appellabatur summa coenarum lautitia. 
Una erat muraenarum, altera luporum, tertia myxonis piscis, incli- 
natis iam scilicet moribus, ut tamen eos praeferre Graeciae etiam 
philosophis possimus, siquidem in Aristotelis heredum auctione LX X 
patinas venisse traditur. Nam nos cum unam Aesopi tragoediarum 
histrionis in natura avium diceremus sestertiis centum stetisse, non 
dubito indignatos legentes. At hercules, Vitellius in principatu suo 
X. H-S. condidit patinam, cui faciendae fornax in campis exaedificata 
erat, quomiam eo pervenit luxuria, ut etiam fictilia pluris constent, 
quam murrhina. Propter hance Mucianus altero Consulatu suo in 
conquisitione exprobravit patinarum paludes Vitellii memoriae, non 
illa foediore, cuius veneno Asprenati reo Cassius Severus accusator 
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obiiciebat, interisse CX XX convivas.- Nobilitantur iis oppida quoque, 
ut Rhegium et Cumae. Samia testa Matris Detim sacerdotes, qui 
Galli vocantur, virilitatem amputare, nec aliter citra perniciem, 
M. Caelio credamus, qui linguam sic amputandam obiecit gravi probro, 
tanquam et ipse iam tunc eidem Vitellio malediceret. Quid non 
excogitavit ars? fractis etiam testis utendo sic, ut firmius durent 
tusis calce addita, quae vocant Signina. Quo genere etiam pavimenta 
excogitavit. 

Verum et ipsius terrae sunt alia commenta. Quis enim satis 
miretur pessimam eius partem ideoque pulverem appellatum in Puteo- 
lanis collibus opponi maris fluctibus, mersumque protinus fieri lapidem 
unum inexpugnabilem undis et fortiorem quotidie, utique si Cumano 
misceatur caemento? Eadem est terrae natura et in Cyzicena regione ; 
sed ibi non pulvis, verum ipsa terra qualibet magnitudine excisa et 
demersa in mare, lapidea extrahitur. Hoc idem circa Cassandriam 
produnt fieri, et in fonte Gnidio dulci intra octo menses terram lapi- 
descere. Ab Oropo quidem Aulida usque quidquid terrae attingitur 
mari, mutatur in saxa. Non multum a pulvere Puteolano distat e 
Nilo arena tenuissima sui parte, non ad sustinenda maria fluctusque 
frangendos, sed ad debellanda corpora palaestrae studiis. Inde certe 
Patrobio, Neronis principis liberto, advehebatur. Quin et Leonnato 
et Cratero ac Meleagro Alexandri Magni ducibus sabulum hoc portari 
cum reliquis militaribus commerciis reperio, plura de hac parte non 
dicturus, non hercules magis, quam de terrae usu in ceromatis, quibus 
exercendo iuventus nostra corpora, vires animorum perdidit. 

Quid ? non in Africa Hispaniaque ex terra parietes, quos appellant 
formaceos, quoniam in forma circumdatis utrinque duabus tabulis 
inferciuntur verius quam instruuntur, aevis durant, incorrupti imbribus, 
ventis, ignibus, omnique caemento firmiores? Spectat etiam nunc 
speculas Hannibalis Hispania terrenasque turres iugis montium impo- 
sitas. Hine et cespitum natura, castrorum vallis accommodata, contra 
fluminum impetus aggeribus. [Illini quidem crates parietum luto et 
lateribus crudis exstrui, quis ignorat? 

Lateres non sunt e sabuloso neque arenoso multoque minus calcu- 
loso ducendi solo, sed e cretoso et albicante aut ex rubrica, vel si iam 
ex sabuloso, e masculo certe. Finguntur optime vere; nam solstitio 
rimosi fiunt. Aedificiis non nisi bimos probant. Quin et intritam 
ipsam eorum, prius quam fingantur, macerari oportet. Genera eorum 
tria: Lydion, quo utimur, longum sesquipede, latum pede; alterum 
tetradoron; tertium pentadoron. Graeci enim antiqui doron palmum 
vocabant et ideo dora munera, quia manu darentur. Ergo a quatuor 
et quinque palmis, prout sunt, nominantur. Eadem est latitudo. 
Minore in privatis operibus, maiore in publicis utuntur in Graecia. 
Pitanae in Asia et in ulterioris Hispaniae civitatibus, Maxilua et 
Calento, fiunt lateres, qui siccati non merguntur in aqua. Sunt enim 
e terra pumicosa, cum subigi potest, utilissima. Graeci, praeterquam 
ubi e silice fieri poterat structura, parietes lateritios praetulere. Sunt 
enim aeterni, si ad perpendiculum fiant. De eo et publica opera et 
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regias domos struxere, marum Athenis, qui ad montem Hymettum 
spectat; Patris aedes Iovis et Herculis, quamvis lapideas colunmas 
et epistylia circumdarent; domum Trallibus regiam Attali; item 
Sardibus Croesi, quam gerusian fecere ;. Halicarnassi Mausoli; quae 
etiam nunc durant. Lacedaemone quidem excisum lateritiis parietibus 
opus tectorium, propter excellentiam picturae ligneis formis inclusum, 
Romam deportavere in aedilitate, ad Comitium exornandum, Muraena 
et Varro. Cum opus per se mirum esset, translatum tamen magis 
mirabantur. In Italia quoque lateritius murus Arretii et Mevaniae 
est. Romae non fiunt talia aedificia, quia sesquipedalis paries non 
plus quam unam contignationem tolerat. Cautumque est, ne com- 
munis crassior fiat; nec intergerivorum ratio patitur. : 

Haec sint dicta de lateribus. In terrae autem reliquis generibus 
vel maxime mira natura est sulphuris, quo plurima domantur. 
Nascitur in imsulis Aeoliis inter Siciliam et Italiam, quas ardere 
diximus; sed nobilissimum in Melo insula. In Italia quoque in- 
venitur, in Neapolitano Campanoque agro, collibus qui vocantur 
Leucogaei. Ibi e cuniculis effossum perficitur igni. Genera qua- 
tuor: vivum, quod Graeci apyren vocant, nascitur solidum, hoc est, 
gleba, quo solum ex omnibus generibus medici utuntur. Solum 
(cetera enim liquore constant et conficiuntur cleo incocta,) vivum 
effoditur translucetque et viret. Alterum genus appellant glebam, 
fullonum iantum officinis familiare. Tertio quoque generi unus 
tantum est usus ad suffiendas lanas, quoniam candorem tantum molli- 
tiemque confert. Egula vocatur hoc genus. Quarto autem ad 
ellyechnia maxime conficienda. Cetero tanta vis est, ut morbos 
comitiales deprehendat nidore, impositum igni. Lusit et Anaxilaus 
eo, candens in calice novo prunaque subdita circumferens, exar- 
descentis repercussu pallorem dirum velut defunctorum offundente 
conviviis. Natura eius calfacit, concoquit ; sed et discutit collectiones 
corporum; ob hoc talibus emplastris malagmatisque miscetur. 
Renibus quoque et lumbis in dolore cum adipe mire prodest impo- 
situm. Aufert et lichenas a facie cum terebimthi resina et lepras. 
Harpacticon vocatur a celeritate avellendi; avelli enim subinde debet. 
Prodest et suspiriosis linctum, purulenta quoque extussientibus, et 
contra scorpionum ictus, Vitiligines vivum nitro mixtum atque ex 
aceto tritum et ilitum tollit; item lendes in palpebris, aceto sanda- 
rachato admixto. Habet et in religionibus locum ad expiandas suffitu 
domos. Sentitur vis eius et in aquis ferventibus. Neque alia res 
facilus accenditur, quo apparet ignium vim magnam etiam ei inesse. 
Fulmina et fulgura quoque sulphuris edorem habent, ac lux ipsa 
eorum sulphurea est. 

Et bituminis vicina est natura, alibi limus, alibi terra, mus e 
Iudaeae lacu, ut diximus, emergens; terra in Syria circa Sidonem 
oppidum maritimum. Spissantur haec utraque et in densitatem 
coeunt. Est vero liquidum bitumen, sicut Zacynthium et quod a 
Babylone invehitur. Ibi quidem et candidum gignitur. Liquidum 
est et Apolloniaticum, quae omnia Gracci pissasphalton appellant, ex 
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argumento picis et bituminis. Gignitur etiam pingue liquorisque 
oleacei in Sicilia Acragantino fonte inficiens rivum. Incolae id 
arundinum paniculis colligunt, citissime sic adhaerescens. Utuntur 
eo ad lucernarum lumina olei vice, item ad scabiem iumentorum. 
Sunt qui et naphtham, de qua in secundo diximus volumine, bituminis 


‘generi adscribant. Verum ardens eius vis ignium naturae cognata 


procul ab omni usu abest. Bituminis probatio, ut quam maxime 
splendeat sitque ponderosum ac grave, laeve autem modice, quoniam 
adulteratur pice. Vis, quae sulphuris; sistit, discutit, contrahit, 
glutinat. Serpentes nidore fugat accensum, Ad suffusiones oculo- 
rum et albugines Babylonium efficax traditur, item ad lepras, lichenas 
pruritusque corporum. Tlinitur et podagris. Ommia autem eius 
genera incommodos oculorum pilos replicant. Dentium deloribus 
medentur simul cum nitro illita, Tussim veterem et anhelitus cum 
vino potum emendat. Dysentericis etiam datur eodem modo sistitque 
alvum. Cum aceto vero potum discutit concretum sanguinem et 
detrahit. Mitigat lumborum dolores, item articulorum. Cum farina 
hordeacea impositum emplastrum peculiare facit sul nominis, San- 
guinem sistit, vulnera colligat, glutinat nervos. Utuntur etiam ad 
quartanas bituminis drachma et hedyosmi pari pondere cum myrrhae 
obolo subacti. Comitiales morbes ustum deprehendit, vulvarum 
strangulationes olfactum discutit cum vino et castoreo, procidentes 
suffitu reprimit, purgationes feminarum in vino potum elicit. In 
reliquo usu aeramentis illinitur firmatque ea contra ignes. Diximus 
et tingi solitas ex eo statuas et illini. Calcis quoque usum praebuit, 
ita ferruminatis Babylonis muris. Placet et ferrariis fabrorum offi- 
cinis tingendo ferro clavorumque capitibus et multis aliis usibus. 

Nec minor aut ab eo dissimilis est aluminis epera, quod intelligitur 
salsugo terrae. Plura et eius genera. In Cypro candidum et nigrum, 
exigua coloris differentia, cum sit usus magna, quoniam inficiendis 
claro colore Janis candidum liquidumque utilissimum est, contraque 
fuscis aut obscuris nigrum. Et aurum nigro purgatur. Fit autem 
omne ex aqua limoque, hoc est, terrae exsudantis natura. Corrivatum 
hieme aestivis solibus maturatur. Quod fuerit ex eo praecox, candi- 
dius fit. Gignitur autem in Hispania, Aegypto, Armenia, Macedonia, 
Ponto, Africa, insulis Sardinia, Melo, Lipara, Strongyle. Lauda- 
tissimum in Aegypto, proximum in Melo. Huius quoque duae 
species, liquidum spissumque. Liquidi probatio, ut sit limpidum 
lacteumque, sine offensis fricantium, cum quodam igniculo caloris. 
Hoc phorimon vocant. An sit adulteratum, deprehenditur succo 
punici mali. Sincerum enim mixtura ea nigrescit. Alterum genus 
est pallidi et scabri et quod inficiatur galla. Ideoque hoc vocant 
paraphoron. Vis liquidi aiuminis adstringere, indurare, rodere. Melle 
admixto sanat oris. hulcera, papulas pruritusque. Haec curatio fit in 
balineis duabus mellis partibus, tertia aluminis. Virus alarum sudo- 
resque sedat. Sumitur pilulis contra lienis vitia pellendumque per 
urinam sanguinem. Emendat et scabiem nitro ac melanthio admixtis. 
Concreti aluminis unum genus schiston appellant Graeci, in capilla- 
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menta quaedam canescentia dehiscens, unde quidam trichitin potius 
appellavere. Hoc fit e lapide, ex quo et chaleitin vocant, ut sit sudor 
quidam eius lapidis in spumam coagulatus. Hoc genus aluminis 
minus siccat minusque sistit humorem inutilem corporibus ; sed auribus 
magnopere prodest infusum vel illitum, vel oris hulceribus dentibusque, 
si saliva cum eo contineatur. Et oculorum medicamentis inseritur 
apte verendisque utriusque sexus. Coquitur in patinis, donec liquari 
desinat. Interioris est alterum generis, quod strongylen vecant. 
Duae eius species, fungosum atque omni humore dilui facile, quod in 
totum damnatur. Melius pumicosum et foraminum fistulis spongiae 
simile rotundumque natura, candido prepius, cum quadam pinguitu- 
dime, sine arenis, friabile, nec inficiens nigritia, Hoe coquitur per 
se carbonibus puris, donec cinis fiat. Optimum ex omnibus quod 
Melinum vocant ab insula Melo, ut diximus. Nulli vis maior neque 
adstringendi, neque denigrandi, neque indurandi. Nullum spissius. 
Oculorum scabritias extenuat, combustum utilius epiphoris inhibendis ; 
sic et ad pruritus corporis. Sanguinem quoque sistit in totum, foris 
illitum. Vulsis pilis ex aceto illitum renascentem mollit lanuginem 
summam. Omnium generum vis in adstringendo, unde nomen Graccis. 
Ob id oculorum vitiis aptissima sunt. Sanguinis fluxiones inbibet 
cum adipe, sic et infantium hulcera. Putrescentia hulcerum compescit 
cum adipe et hydropicorum eruptiones siccat, et aurium vitia cum 


_succo punici mali, et unguium scabritias cicatricumque duritias et 


pterygia ac perniones ; phagedaenas hulcerum ex aceto aut cum galla 
pari pondere cremata; lepras cum succo olerum; cum salis vero 
duabus partibus vitia quae serpunt ; lendes et alia capillorum animalia 
permixtum aquae. Sic et ambustis prodest et furfuribus corporum 
cum sero picis. Infunditur et dysentericis. Uvam quoque in ore 
comprimit ac tonsillas. Ad omnia, quae in ceteris generibus diximus, 
efficacius intelligitur ex Melo advectum. Nam ad reliquos usus vitae 
m coriis lanisque perficiendis, quanti sit momenti, significatum est. 

Ab his per se omnia ad medicinas pertinentia terrae genera 
tractabimus, Samiae duae sunt, quae collyrion, et quae aster 
appellantur. Prioris laus, ut recens sit et levis linguaeque glutinosa. 
Altera glebosior, candida. Utraque uritur ac lavatur. Sunt qui 
praeferant priorem. Prosunt sanguinem exspuentibus ; emplastrisque 
quae siccandi causa componuntur, oculorum quoque medicamentis 
miscentur. 

Fretria totidem differentias habet. Namque et alba est, et cinerea, 
quae praefertur in medicina. Probatur mollitie et quod, si aere 
perducatur, violaceum reddit colorem. Vis et ratio eius in medendo 
dicta est inter pigmenta. 

Lavatur omnis terra (in hoe enim loco dicemus) perfusa aqua 
siccataque solibus; iterum ex aqua trita ac reposita, donec considat 
et digeri possit in pastillos. Coquitur in calicibus crebro concussu. 

Est in medicaminibus et Chia terra candicans, effectus eiusdem, 
qui Samiae. Usus ad mulierum maxime cutem; idem et Selinusiae. 
Lactei coloris est haec aqua dilui celerrima; eademque lacte diluta et 
tectoriorum albaria interpolantur. Pnigitis Eretriae simillima est, 
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grandioribus tantum glebis et glutinosa, cui effectus idem qui Cimoliae, 
infirmior tamen. Bitumini simillima est ampelitis, Experimentum 
eius, Si cerae modo accepte oleo liquescat et si nigricans colos maneat 
tostae. Usus ad molliendum discutiendumque. Ad haec medicamentis 
additur, praecipueque in calliblepharis et inficiendis capillis. 


XVII Cretae plura genera. Ex iis Cimoliae duo ad medicos pertinentia, 
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candidum et ad purpurissum inclinans. Vis utrique ad discutiendos 
tumores et sistendas fluxiones aceto assumto. Panos quoque et paro- 
tidas cohibet, et lichenas illita pusulasque; si vero aphronitrum et 
nitrum adiiciatur et acetum, et pedum tumores, ita ut in sole curatio 
haec fiat et post sex horas aqua salsa abluatur. Testium tumoribus 
cypro et cera addita prodest. Et refrigerandi quoque natura cretae 
est, sudoresque immodicos sistit illita. Atque ita papulas cohibet ex 
vino assumta in balineis. Laudatur maxime Thessalica. Nascitur 
et in Lycia circa Bubonem. Est et alius Cimoliae usus in vestibus. 
Nam Sarda, quae affertur e Sardinia, candidis tantum assumitur, 
inutilis versicoloribus, et est vilissima omnium Cimoliae generum; 
pretiosior Umbrica et quam vocant saxum. Proprietas saxi, quod 
crescit in macerando atque pondere emitur, illa mensura. Umbrica 
non nisi poliendis vestibus assumitur. Neque enim pigebit hanc 
quoque partem attingere, cum lex Metilia exstet fullonibus dicta, 
quam C, Flaminius, L. Aemilius Censores dedere ad populum feren- 
dam. Adeo omnia maioribus curae fuere. Ergo ordo hic est: primum 
abluitur vestis Sarda, dein sulphere suffitur, mox desquamatur Cimolia, 
quae est coloris veri. Fucatus enim deprehenditur nigrescitque et 
funditur sulphure. Veros autem et pretiosos colores emollit Cimolia 
et quodam nitore exhilarat contristatos sulphure. Candidis vestibus 
saxum utilius a sulphure, inimicum coloribus. Graecia pro Cimolia 
Tymphaico utitur gypso. 

Alia creta argentaria appellatur, nitorem argento reddens. Est 
et vilissima, qua Circum praeducere ad victoriae notam pedesque 
venalium trans mare advectorum denotare instituerunt maiores. Ta- 
lemque Publium mimicae scenae conditorem, et astrologiae consobrinum 
elus Manilium Antiochum, item grammaticae Staberium Erotem, 
eadem nave advectos videre proavi. Sed quid hos refero aliquo 
literarum honore commendatos ? Talem in catasta videre Chrysogonum 
Sullae, Amphionem Q. Catuli, Heronem L. Luculli, Demetrium 
Pompeu, Augenque Demetrii, quanquam et ipsa Pompeii credita est, 
Hipparchum M. Antonii, Menam et Menecratem Sex. Pompeii, 
aliosque deinceps, quos enumerare iam non est, e sanguine Quiritium 
et proscriptionem licentia ditatos. Hoc est insigne venalitiis gregibus 
opprobriumque insolentis fortunae, quod et nos adeo potiri rerum 
vidimus, ut praetoria quoque ornamenta decerni a senatu iubente 
Agrippina Claudii Caesaris viderimus libertis, tantumque non cum 
laureatis fascibus remitti illo, unde cretatis pedibus advenissent. 

Praeterea sunt genera terrae propriciatis suae, de quibus iam 
diximus, sed et hoc loco reddenda natura. Ex Galata insula et circa 
Clupeam Africae scorpiones necat, Balearis et Ebusitana serpentes. 
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Cap.I APIDUM natura restat, hoc est, praecipua morum insania, etiam 


Sect. 1 


II 


ut gemmae cum succinis atque crystallinis murrhinisque sileantur. 
Omnia namque, quae usque ad hee volumen (ractavimus, hominum 
causa genita videri possunt. Montes natura sibi fecerat ad quasdam 
compages telluris visceribus densandas, simul ad impetus fumimum 
domandos fluctusque frangendos ac minime quietas partes coercendas 
durissima sui materia. Caedimus hos trahimusque nulla alia quam 
deliciarum causa, quos transcendisse quoque mirum fuit. In portento 
prope maiores habuere Alpes ab Hanmibale exsuperatas et postea a 
Cimbris, nunc ipsae caeduntur in mille genera marmorum, promon- 
toria aperiuntur mari, et rerum natura agitur in planum. Evehimus 
ea, quae separandis gentibus pro terminis constituta erant, navesque 
marmorum causa fiunt, ac per fluctus, saevissimam rerum naturae 
partem, huc illuc portantur iuga, maiore etiamnum venia, quam cum 
ad frigidos potus vas petitur in nubila caeloque proximae rupes 


cavantur, ut bibatur glacie. Secum quisque cogitet, cum pretia. 


horum audiat, cum vehi trahique moles videat, quam sine his multo- 
rum sit beatior vita; ista facere, verius pati mortales, quos ob usus 
quasve ad voluptates alias, msi ut inter maculas lapidum iaceant, ceu 
vero non tenebris noctium dimidiae parti vitae cuiusque gaudia haec 
auferentibus. 

Ingens ista reputantem subit etiam antiquitatis rubor. Exstant 
Censoriae leges, glandia in coenis gliresque et alia dictu minora apponi 
vetantes. Marmora invehi et maria huius rei causa transiri, quae 
vetaret, lex nulla lata est. Dicat fortassis aliquis: non enim inve- 
hebantur. [d quidem falso. Trecentas LX columnas M. Scauri 
aedilitate ad scenam theatri temporarii et vix uno mense futuri in usu, 
viderunt portari silentio legum, sed publicis nimirum indulgentes 
voluptatibus. Id ipsum cur? aut qua magis via irrepunt vitia, quam 
publica? Quo enim alio modo in privatos usus illa venere, ebora, 
aurum, gemmae? aut quid omnino diis relinquimus? Verum esto, 
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imdulserint publicis voluptatibus; etiamne tacuerunt maximas earum 
atque adeo duodequadragenim pedum Lucullei marmoris in atrio 
Scauri collocari? nec clam illud occulteque factum est. Satisdari 
sibi damni infecti eoegit redemtor cloacarum, cum in Palatium extra- 
herentur, Non ergo in tam malo exemplo moribus cavere utilius 
fuerat? Tacuere tantas moles in privatam domum trahi_ praeter 
fictilia deorum fastigia. 

Nec potest videri Scaurus rudi et huius mali improvidae civitati 
obrepsisse quodam vitii rudimento. Iam L. Crassum oratorem illum, 
qui primus peregrini marmoris columnas habuit in eodem Palatio, 
Hymettias tamen nec plures sex, aut longiores duodenim pedum, 
M. Brutus in iurgiis ob id Venerem Palatinam appellaverat. 
Nimirum ista omisere moribus victis, frustraque interdicta quae ve- 
tuerant cernentes, nullas potius quam irritas esse leges maluerunt. 
Sed et qui sequentur, meliores esse nos probabunt. Quis enim 
tantarum hodie columnarum atrium habet? Sed prius, quam de 
marmoribus dicamus, hominum in iis proferenda iudicemus pretia. 
Ante igitur artifices percensebimus. 

Marmore scalpendo primi omnium inclaruerunt Dipoenus et 
Scyllis, geniti in Creta insula, etiamnum Medis imperantibus, prius- 
que quam Cyrus in Persis regnare inciperet, hoc est, Olympiade 
circiter L. Ii Sicyonem se contulere, quae diu fuit officinarum 
omnium metallorum patria. Deorum simulacra publice locaverant 
Sicyonii, quae prius quam absolverentur, artifices iniuriam questi 
abiere in Aetolos. Protynus Sicyonem fames invasit ac sterilitas 
moerorque dirus. Remedium petentibus Apollo Pythius affuturum 
respondit, si Dipoenus et Scyllis deorum simulacra perfecissent. 
Quod magnis mercedibus obsequiisque impetratum est. Fuere autem 
simulacra ea Apollinis, Dianae, Herculis, Minervae, quod e caelo 
postea tactum est. 

Cum ii essent, iam fuerant in Chio insula Malas sculptor, dein 
filius eius Micciades, ac deinde nepos Archennus Chius, cuius filii 
Bupalus et Athenis clarissimi in ea scientia fuere, Hipponactis poetae 
aetate, quem certum est LX Olympiade fuisse. Quod si quis horum 
familiam ad proavum usque retro agat, inveniet artis elus originem 
cum Olympiadum origine coepisse. Hipponacti notabilis foeditas 
vultus erat, quamobrem imaginem eius lascivia iocorum ii proposuere 
ridentium circulis. Quod Hipponax indignatus amaritudinem car- 
minum destrinxit in tantum, ut credatur aliquibus ad Jaqueum eos 
compulisse, quod falsum est. Complura enim in finitimis imsulis 
simulacra postea fecere, sicut in Delo, quibus subiecerunt carmen, 
non vitibus tantum censeri Chion, sed et operibus Archenni filiorum. 
Ostendunt et Lasi Dianam manibus eorum factam. Et in ipsa Chio 
narrata est operis eorum Dianae facies in sublimi posita, cuius vultum 
intrantes tristem, abeuntes hilaratum putant. Romae signa eorum 
sunt in Palatina aede Apollinis in fastigio et omnibus fere quae Divus 
Augustus fecit. Patris quoque eorum et Deli fuere opera et in 
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Lesbo insula. Dipoeni quidem Ambracia, Argos, Cleonae, operibus 
refertae fuere. Ommnes autem tantum candido marmore usi sunt e 
Paro insula, quem lapidem coepere lychniten appellare, quoniam ad 
Jucernas in cuniculis caederetur, ut auctor est Varro, multis postea 
candidioribus repertis, nuper etiam in Lunensium lapicidinis. Sed 
in Pariorum mirabile proditur, gleba lapidis unius cuneis dividentium 
soluta, imaginem Sileni exstitisse. Non omittendum, hanc artem 


- tanto vetustiorem fuisse, quam picturam aut statuariam, quarum 


utraque cum Phidia coepit LX XXII Olympiade, post annos circiter 
trecentos triginta duos. Et ipsum Phidiam tradunt scalpsisse mar- 
mora, Veneremque elus esse Romae in Octaviae operibus eximiae 
pulchritudinis. Alcamenem Atheniensem (quod certum est) docuit 


» In primis nobilem, cuius sunt opera Athenis complura in aedibus 


sacris praeclaraque Venus extra muros, quae appellatur Aphrodite 
év xymoic. Huic summam manum ipse Phidias imposuisse dicitur. 
Ejusdem discipulus fuit Agoracritus Parius, et aetate gratus. Itaque 
e suis operibus pleraque nomini eius donasse fertur. Certavere autem 
inter se ambo discipuli Venere facienda, vicitque Alcamenes non 
opere, sed civitatis suffragiis, contra peregrinum suo faventis. 
Quare Agoracritus ea lege signum suum vendidisse traditur, ne 
Athenis esset, et appellasse Nemesin. Id positum est Rhamnunte 
pago Atticae, quod M. Varro omnibus signis praetulit. Est et in 
Matris Magnae delubro in eadem civitate Agoracriti opus. Phidiam 
clarissimum esse per omnes gentes, quae lovis Olympii famam 
intelligunt, nemo dubitat; sed ut merito laudari sciant, etiam qui 
Opera eius non viderunt, proferemus argumenta parva et ingenii 
tantum. Neque ad hoc lovis Olympii pulchritudine utemur, non 
Minervae Athenis factae amplitudine, cum sit ea cubitorum viginti 
sex, (ebore haec et auro constat,) sed scuto eius, in quo Amazonum 
proelium caelavit intumescente ambitu parmae, eiusdem concava 
parte deorum et gigantum dimicationem, in soleis vero Lapitharum 
et Centaurorum; adeo momenta omnia capacia artis illi fuere. In 
basi autem quod caelatum est, Pandoras genesin appellavit; ibi du 
sunt XX numero nascentes, Victoria praecipue mirabili. Periti 
mirantur et serpentem ac sub ipsa cuspide aeream sphingen. Haec 
sunt obiter dicta de artifice nunquam satis laudato, simul ut noscatur 
illam magnificentiam aequalem fuisse et in parvis. Praxitelis aetatem 
inter statuarios diximus, qui marmoris gloria superavit etiam semet. 
Opera eius sunt Athenis m Ceramico, sed ante omnia, et non solum 
Praxitelis verum et in toto orbe terrarum, Venus, quam ut viderent, 
multi navigaverunt Gnidum. Duas fecerat simulque vendebat, alte- 
ram velata specie, quam ob id quidem praetulerunt, quorum conditio 
erat, Coi, cum alteram etiam eodem pretio detulisset, severum id ac 
pudicum arbitrantes; reiectam Gnidii emerunt, immensa differentia 
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famae. Voluit etiam postea a Gnidiis mercari rex Nicomedes, totum 21 


aes civitatis alienum, quod erat ingens, dissoluturum se promittens. 
Omnia perpeti maluere, nec immerito; illo enim signo Praxiteles 
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nobilitavit Gnidum. Aedicula eius tota aperitur, ut conspici possit 
undique effigies Deae, favente ipsa, ut creditur, facto. Nec minor 
eX quacunque parte admiratio est. Ferunt amore captum quendam, 
cum delituisset noctu, simulacro cohaesisse, eiusque cupiditatis esse 
indicem maculam. Sunt in Gnido et alia signa marmorea illustrium 
artificum, Liber Pater Bryaxidis, et alter Scopae, et Minerva; nec 
maius aliud Veneris Praxiteliae specimen, quam quod inter haec sola 
memoratur. Eiusdem est et Cupido obiectus a Cicerone Verri, ille 
propter quem Thespiae visebantur, nunc in Octaviae scholis positus. 
Eiusdem et alter nudus in Pario colonia Propontidis, par Veneri 
Gnidiae nobilitate et iniuria. Adamavit enim eum Alchides Rhodius 
atque im eo quoque simile amoris vestigium reliquit. Romae 
Praxitelis opera sunt Flora, Triptolemus, Ceres in hortis Servilii, 
Boni Eventus et Bonae Fortunae simulacra in Capitolio, item et 
Maenades et quas Thyadas vocant et Caryatidas, et Sileni in Pollionis 
Asinii monumentis, et Apollo et Neptunus. Praxitelis filius Cephi- 
sodotus et artis heres fuit. Cuius laudatum est Pergami symplegma, 
signum nobile, digitis corpori verius quam marmori impressis. Romae 
eius opera sunt Latona in Palatii delubro, Venus in Pollionis Asinii 
monumentis et intra Octaviae porticus in Junonis aede Aesculapius ac 
Diana. Scopae laus cum his certat. Is fecit Venerem et Pothon et 
Phaethontem, qui Samothrace sanctissimis cerimoniis coluntur, item 
Apollinem Palatinum, Vestam sedentem laudatam in Servilianis hortis 
duosque lampteras circa eam, quorum pares in Asinii monumentis sunt, 
ubi et Canephoros eiusdem. Sed in maxima dignatione Cn. Domitii 
delubro in Circo Flaminio Neptunus ipse et Thetis atque Achilles, 
Nereides supra delphinos et cete et hippocampos sedentes; item 
Tritones chorusque Phorci et pistrices ac multa alia marina, omnia 
elusdem manus, praeclarum opus, etiam si totius vitae fuisset. 
Nune vero praeter supra dicta quaeque nescimus Mars est etiamnum 
sedens colosseus eiusdem in templo Bruti Callaici apud Circum 
eundem. Praeterea Venus in eodem loco nuda Praxiteliam illam 
antecedens et quemcunque alium locum nobilitatura. Romae quidem 
magnitudo operum eam obliterat, ac magni officiorum uegotiorumque 
acervi omnes a contemplatione talium abducunt, quoniam otiosorum 
et in magno loci silentio apta admiratio talis est. Qua de causa 
ignoratur artifex eius quoque Veneris, quam Vespasianus Imperator 
in operibus Pacis suae dicavit, antiquorum dignam fama. Par 
haesitatio est in templo Apollinis Sosiani, Niobae liberos morientes 
Scopas an Praxiteles fecerit; item Janus pater in suo templo dicatus 
ab Augusto, ex Aegypto advectus, utrius manus sit, iam quidem et 
auro occultatus. Similiter in Curia Octaviae quaeritur de Cupidine 
fulmen tenente. Id demum affirmatur, Aleibiadem esse principem 
forma in ea aetate. Multa in eadem schola sine auctoribus placent: 
Satyri quatuor, ex quibus unus Liberum patrem palla velatum Veneris 
praefert, alter Liberam similiter, tertius ploratum infantis cohibet, 
quartus cratere alterius sitim sedat, duaeque Aurae velificantes sua 
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veste. Nec minor quaestio est in Septis, Olympum et Pana, 
Chironemque cum Achille qui fecerint, praesertim cum capitali satis- 
datione fama iudicet dignos. Scopas habuit aemulos eadem aetate 
Bryaxin et Timotheum et Leocharem, de quibus simul dicendum est, 
quoniam pariter caelavere Mausoleum. Sepulcrum hoc est ab uxore 
Artemisia factum Mausolo Cariae regulo, qui obiit Olympiadis 
centesimae sextae anno secundo. Opus id ut esset inter septem 
miracula, ii maxime artifices fecere. Patet ab austro et septemtrione 
sexagenos ternos pedes, brevius a frontibus, toto circuitu pedes qua- 
dringentos undecim ; attollitur in altitudinem viginti quinque cubitis ; 
cingitur columnis triginta sex. Pteron vocavere. Ab oriente 
caelavit Scopas, a septemtrione Bryaxis, a meridie Timotheus, ab 
occasu Leochares, priusque quam peragerent, regina obit. Non 
tamen recesserunt, nisi absoluto iam, id gloriae ipsorum artisque 
mouumentum iudicantes ; hodieque certant manus. Accessit et quintus 
artifex. Namque supra pteron pyramis altitudine inferiorem aequavit, 
viginti quatuor gradibus in metae eacumen se contrahens. In summo 
est quadriga marmorea, quam fecit Pythis. Haec adiecta centum 
quadraginta pedum altitudine totum opus includit. Timothei manu 
Diana Romae est in Palatio, Apollinis delubro, cui signo caput 
reposuit Aulanius Evander. In magna admiratione est et Hercules 
Menestrati, et Hecate Ephesi in templo Dianae post eadem, in cuius 
contemplatione admonent aeditui parcere oculis, tanta marmoris ra- 
diatio est. Non postferuntur et Charites in propylaeo Atheniensium, 
quas Socrates fecit, alius ille quam pictor, idem ut aliqui putant. 
Nam Myronis illius, qui in aere laudatur, anus ebria est Smyrnae 
in primis inclyta. Pollio Asinius, ut fuit acris vehementiae, sic 
quoque spectari monumenta sua voluit. In iis sunt Centauri Nymphas 
gerentes Arcesilae, Thespiades Cleomenis, Oceanus et Iupiter Entochi, 
Appiades Stephani, Hermerotes Taurisci, non caelatoris illius, sed 
Tralliani; Tupiter hospitalis Pamphili Praxitelis discipuli, Zethus et 
Amphion ac Dirce et taurus vinculumque ex eodem lapide, Rhodo 
advecta opera Apollonii et Taurisci. Parentum ii certamen de se 
fecere, Menecratem videri professi, sed esse naturalem Artemidorum. 
Eodem loco Liber pater Eutychidis laudatur. Ad Octaviae vero 
porticum Apollo Philisci Rhodii in delubro suo; item Latona et 
Diana, et Musae novem, et alter Apollo nudus. Eum, qui citharam 
in eodem templo tenet, Timarchides fecit; intra Octaviae vero por- 
ticus, in aede Iunonis, ipsam deam Dionysius, et Polycles aliam, 
Venerem eodem loco Philiscus, cetera signa Pasitiles. Timarchidis 
filii Iovem, qui est in proxima aede, fecerunt; Pana et Olympum 
luctantes, eodem loco Heliodorus, quod est alterum in terris symplegma 
nobile; Venerem lavantem se, sed et aliam stantem Polycharmus. 
Ex honore apparet in magna auctoritate habitum Lysiae opus, quod 
in Palatio super arcum Divus Augustus honori Octavii patris sui 
dicavit, in aedicula columnis adornata. Id est quadriga currusque et 
Apollo ac Diana ex uno lapide. In hortis Servilianis reperio laudatos 
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Calamidis Apollinem illius caelatoris, Dercylidis pyctas, Amphistrati 
Callisthenem historiarum scriptorem. Nec multo plurium fama est, 
quorundam claritati in operibus eximiis obstante numero artificum, 
quoniam nec unus occupat gloriam, nec plures pariter nuncupari 
possunt, sicut in Laocoonte, qui est in Titi Imperatoris domo, opus 
omnibus et picturae et statuariae artis praeponendum. Ex uno lapide 
eum et liberos draconumque mirabiles nexus de consilii sententia fe- 
cere summi artifices Agesander et Polydorus et Athenodorus Rhodii. 
Similiter Palatinas domos Caesarum replevere probatissimis signis 
Craterus cum Pythodoro, Polydectes cum Hermolao, Pythodorus 
alius cum Artemone, et singularis Aphrodosius Trallianus. Agrippae 
Pantheum decoravit Diogenes Atheniensis, et Caryatides in columnis 
templi eius probantur inter pauca operum, sicut in fastigio posita 
signa, sed propter altitudinem loci minus celebrata. Inhonorus est 
nec in templo ullo Hercules, ad quem Poeni omnibus annis humana 
sacrificaverunt victima, humi stans, ante aditum porticus Ad 
Nationes. Sitae fuere et Thespiades ad aedem Felicitatis, quarum 
unam adamavit eques Romanus Iunius Pisciculus, ut tradit Varro; 
admiratur et Pasiteles, qui et quinque volumina scripsit nobilium 
operum in toto orbe. Natus hic in Graecia Italiae ora et civitate 
Romana donatus cum tis oppidis lovem fecit eboreum in Metelli aede, 
qua Campus petitur. Accidit ei, cum in navalibus, ubi ferae 
Africanae erant, per caveam intuens leonem caelaret, ut ex alia 
cavea panthera erumperet, non levi periculo diligentissimi artificis. 
Fecisse opera complura dicitur; sed quae fecerit, nominatim non 
refertur. Arcesilaum quoque magnificat Varro, cuius se marmoream 
habuisse leaenam aligerosque ludentes cum ea Cupidines, quorum 
alii religatam tenerent, alii e cornu cogerent bibere, alii calcearent 
soccis, omnes ex uno lapide. Idem et a Coponio XIV nationes, 
quae sunt circa Pompeii, factas auctor est. Invenio et Canachum 
laudatum inter statuarios fecisse marmorea. Nec Sauran atque 
Batrachum obliterari convenit, qui fecere templa Octaviae porticibus 
inclusa, natione ipsi Lacones. Quidam et opibus praepotentes fuisse 
eos putant ac sua impensa construxisse, inscriptionem sperantes. 
Qua negata, hoc tamen alio loco et modo usurpasse. Sunt certe 
etiamnum in columnarum spiris insculpta nominum eorum argumento 
Jacerta atque rana. In Iovis aede exstitisse picturam cultusque 
reliquos omnes femineis argumentis constat. Etenim facta Iunonis 
aede cum inferrentur signa, permutasse geruli traduntur, et id 
religione custoditum, velut ipsis Diis sedem ita partitis. Ergo et in 
Iunonis aede cultus est, qui Iovis esse debuit. Sunt et in parvis 
marmoreis famam consecuti Myrmecides, cuius quadrigam cum 
agitatore cooperuit alis musca, et Callicrates, cuius formicarum 
pedes atque alia membra pervidere non est. 
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XXIII. 4. 
XXVIII. 1. 
XXIX. 
XXX. 


XXXIX. 1. 


XLVI. 3. 


LXII. 4. 
LXIIT. 2. 
LXIV. 3. 


LXVI. 3. 


LXVII. 3. 


LXXI. 3. 


LXXII. 3. 
LXXIII. 


LXXY. I. 
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LXXVI. 


LXXVIII. 
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LXXIX. 1. 


LXXXI. 2. 
LXXXII. 2. 
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TABLE I. 


THE HISTORY OF THE ARTS IN GREECE, FROM THEIR INTRODUCTION, UNTIL THE TIME OF PHIDIAS. 








POLITICAL BYENTS. 








Tuesrus. Mrnos of Crete. 

The overthrow of Troy. 

The return of the Heracima to the 
Peloponnesus, 7 

Grecian Colonies established in Asia. 

Monarchy abolished at Athens. : 

Lycurcus regulates the Lacedemoman 
State. 


The commencement of the Olympiads. 
Rome built. 


‘The commmencement of the first Mes- 
senian War. 

The termination of this War. 

CanpauLes reigns over Lydia. 


The second Messenian War commences. 


The second Messenian War terminated 
by the capture of Ira. 

Demanatus and the Baccntapa leave 
Corinth and proceed to a 

AHgypt open to the visits of the Greeks. 


Draco, the Athenian, flourishes. 


Soro legislates for the Athenians. 


PotycraTes assumes the sovereignty of 
Samos and some neighbouring Islands. 

Puaranis, Tyrant of Agrigentum, begins 
to reign. 





PisisTRATUS usurps sovereign power at 
Athens. 

CYRUS, the King of Persia, begins to | 
reign. 


Cynes dies. 


The death ot PicietRaTus. 
Potycraves dies. 


Hirrarcuus is slain at Athens. Pe 


The Pisistratm: expelled from Athens. 


Monarchy abolished at Rome. 


The destruction of Miletus. Tribunes 
of the Plebeians created at Rome. 

The Battle of Maratho. 

The Thessalians and Phocians engaged 
in hostilities. 


The Battles of Thermopylae and Arte- 
misium. Athens taken by Xerxes. 
The Battle of Salamis. 

The Battles of Platwa and Mycale. 

Awnanxitaus of Rhegium dies, 


Hreno of Syracuse dies. 


The third Messenian War commences, 

The common treasury of the Grecian 
States, remoyed from Delos to Athens. 

Prnictes appears as a public character. 


The Athenians permit the ejected Mes- 
Senians to occupy Naupactus. 

Decemyiri first created at Rome. 

The death of Cro. od 





OLYMP. 


XLII. 


LVI. 4. 


LX, 


LXII. 


LXVII. 


LXXIV. 





LXXX. 


STATE OF LITERATURE. 





Poetry held sacred throughout Greece. 


HOMER. 
Hesrop. 


Tyrrzxvus and Arcuitocnus flourish. 


Atcxus, Sarrno, and sop flourish. 


The age of the Seyen Wise Men of Greece, 


SrestcHorus of Himera dies. 


Hirronax flourishes. 


Awnacneo flourishes. 


Pyrnacoras dies. 


Simonipes of Cos flourishes. 


Many Schools of Philosophy established. 











OLYNP. 





KY. 
XVIII. 


XXIII. 
XXV. 


XXXII. 
XXXIII. 


XXXVII. 
XXXYVIII. 


XLI. 


LXIL. 
LXII. 


LXIII. 4. 
LXV. 


LXVII. 


LXX. 


LXXI. 


LXXIII. 4. 
LXXIV. 


LXXV. 4. 
LXXVI. 4. 


LXXVII. 4. 


LXXX. 


LXXX. 2. 
LXXXI. 


THE PUBLIC GAMES AND THE DRAMA, 


Tenitus of Elis, and Crrosturnrs of 
Pisa, re-establish the Olympic Games. 


Coreenus of Elis is victorious in running. 


Crowns first bestowed on the yictors at 
the Olympic Games. 


The exercise of running in a course of 
two furlongs, introduced at Olympia. 
Acantuus, the Laconian, first runs in a 

state of nudity. 

The ‘pentathlon,’ and wrestling as a sepa- 
rate exercise, introduced at the Olympic 
Games. 

Pugilistie combats introduced at Olympia. 

The chariot-race established at Olympia. 


Orstrrus, the Laconian, appears as a 
combatant. 

The ‘pancratium’ received as an exercise 
at Olympia. Also, the'leaping from one 
horse to another, while in full speed. 


The running and wrestling of boys ad- 
mitted at the Olympic Games. 

Boys permitted to engage in the ‘penta- 
thlon’ at Olympia; but soon after pro- 
hibited from this union of gymnastic 
exercises. 


Pugilistic combats among boys introduced 
at Olympia. 





Tursris begins to have his plays exhibited. 

Mito, of Crotona, becomes eminent as 
a pancratiast. 

AB scuyus is born, 


The running of armed men first instituted 
at Olympia. 


Purynicuus obtains his first prize as a 
Dramatic Poet. 


The exercise termed dain introduced 
at Olympia. . 
/Bscuytus produces his first Tragedies. 


The exercise termed xé\rn introduced 
at the Olympic Games. 


/Bscuytus gains his first victory as a 
Dramatic Poet. 
Epicwanmus flourishes. 


Purynicus produces his tragedy of the 
Phenisse. 


Ascuytus produces his Perse and ob- 
tains a prize. 


SopHocres produces his first Tragedy, 
and triumphs over Auscuyius. 


The inhabitants of Achaia begin to parti- 
cipate in the yictories at the Olympic 
Games. 

ZBscuyius produces his Tragedies rela- 
tive to Orestes. 

The death of Ziscny.us. 

Evniripgs appears as a Tragic Poet. 








OLYMP. 


ARTISTS AND THEIR PRODUCTIONS, 





XVIII. 


XXV. 


XXIX. 
XXX. 


XXXY. 


XLII. 
XLVIII. 
L. 


LIX. 
LX. 


LXI. 
LXII, 


LXy. 
LXVI. 


LXVIII. 


LXX. 


LXXI. 4. 


LXXII. 
LXXIIIL. 


LXXIV. 


LXXV. 


LXXVI. 


LXXVIII. 


LXXIX. 


LXXX. 


LXXXI. 
LXXXII. 





DA DALUS the Athenian. SMILIS of Bigina. 
Eucum I. discovers the art of Painting. 
Dinurapes of Corinth, and his daughter Conn, first make Plaster-casts. © 
Puitocres the Adgyptian, or Crranrurs the Corinthian, invent Painting in 
Outline. Their contemporaries were Anzco, Craro of Sicyo, and Saunas 
of Samos. aa 
ANDICES the Corinthian, and Trreruanrs I. the Sicyonian, exercise the art of 
a . 
SOLAN (The precise dates of the above facts are uncertain.) 
About this period flourished Gurrsiruno of Cnosus, the Architect, TrLe 
and THeoporus I., sons of Rucecus. Ina rather later period, Mrracrnes 
son of Cuenstrnno, Paontus I. of Ephesus, and Learcuus of Rhegium. 





Shortly before this time, Butancuus the Painter appeared in Asia. 


Gaucus I. inyents the soldering of iron. 


Bucur II. and Bucrammus, Corinthian Modellers, exercise their art in Ttaly. 


Creornantus the Corinthian, flourishes. 


Matas of Chios appears as a Sculptor. 


Miccrapes, the Chian, practises Sculpture. 


Mnesarcuus the Btrurian, father of the celebrated Philosopher PyrHacoras, 
becomes eminent as an Bngrayer on precious stones. 

DIPG@NUS and SCYLLIS, natives of Crete, attain great eminence in sculp- 
turing marble. 

About this period flourished also ANTHERMUS, or rather ARcHENEUS, of Chios, 
Byres of Naxos, and Expoxus the Athenian. 


AnistoctEs the Cydonian flourishes. 


Perittus, probably of Agrigentum, flourishes. 


Trcrxus and AnGEtio make the Statue of Delian Apollo. 

About this period flourished also Bupatus and ATHENts of Chios, and THrocres 
the Laconian, Sculptors;—Dontas, Dorycripas, and Mepo, all of Laconia, 
Statuaries;—and THroporvs II., the Samian, an Engraver. 

Sxannss and Cuanras, Lacedemonian Statuaries, probably flourish about this 
period. 

BATevCLEs the Magnesian, a Statuary, and SrintHanus an Architect of Corinth, 

ourish, 

About this time, Anqispates, CaLLascurus, ANTIMACHIDES, and Porius, 
Architects, lay the foundation of the Temple of Jupiter Olympius at Athens. 

Cir@ras of Sicyo the Statuary. 

Demeas I. of Crotona, Statuary, flourishes. 


Acerapas of Argos, Statuary, makes a statue of Anochus, a victor at the 
Olympic Games. 

AGELADAS makes a chariot in honor of the victory of Cleostienes at Olympia, and 
about the same period, ennobles a victory obtained by Timasitheus. 

Catto I. of Hgina, Cunysornemis and Eurerimas of Argos, and Girrapas 
the Lacedemonian, flourish as Statuaries. 


Ameuicrates the Statuary, makes the figure of a lioness. ANTENOR makes 
Statues of Harmodius and Aristogito. 

Anisrocies 11. and his brother Canacuus I., both of Sicyo, flourish as Sta- 
tuaries. ‘This was the age also, of CLearcuus of Rhegium. 
sGESIAS and Hectas of Athens, M aus and Sorpas of Naupactus, 

rHANES IJ. of Phocis, and Ancesiraus I., flourish as Statuaries. 

Actaorno I. of Thasos, father of PotycNonus and AnisropHo, exercises the 
art of Painting. Sittax of Rhegium, the Painter, flourishes. 

Demoruitus I. and Goncasus practise the arts of Painting and making Plaster- 
casts, at Rome. 

Stomius, Statu 

Graueras of Ad, 
to exercise the a 

Ascanus the ‘The 
spoils of the Phociar 





flourishes. 

tatuary, flourishes. Pyrnacoras I. of Rhegium, begins 

of Statuary. About this time Purpias is born. 

forms for the Thessalians a Statue of Jupiter, out of the 

Anyc_zus, Diytius, andCntoyis prepare several Statues 
out of the spoils n from the Thessal: by the Phocians, which are dedicated 
by the latter at Delphi. Antsromeno likewise engaged in this undertaking. 

Synnoo of Adgina, Statuary, flourishes. ArtstoMEDES and Socrares, two Theban 
Statuaries, flourish. Crreras Nesrora makes Statues of Aristogito and Har- 
modius, which are almost immediately erected. 



















Awnaxacoras of Agina makes a Statue of Jupiter, at the request of the several 
States of Greece, which had participated in the victory over Xerxes. 

Dionysius I. and Giaucus, of Argos, and Simo of Adgina, flourish. 

Hirropamus, an Architect of Miletus, fortifies the Pireus at Athens. 


Onatas of gina, and Catamis, make a chariot in honor of Hiero lately de- 
ceased, which is afterwards dedicated at Olympia. ‘Their contemporaries are 
Acevepas of Argos, Hearas of Athens, CattirEetrs, Catyntuus, Hirrras, 
Sornroniscus, and Pasrreves I. AGELApAS and Hirrias here mentioned, 
were the instructers of Purpras. , 

Denmorutius II. of Himera, and Neseas of Thasos, flourish as Painters. 





Sosrratus I., Statuary, Mico I. of Athens, Statuary and Painter, and probably, 
Oxyaieus, Statuary, flourish. S 

To this period, likewise, belong PorycNnotus and Arisrorno, Painters, of Thasos, 
and Dionysius, of Colopho, a Painter, and probably Cio of Cleon, together 
with Ancesitaus II. and Nicanor of Paros, who practised the same art. 

Proticnus of Corcyra, Statuary, flourishes. Soon after this year, Acetapas II. 
of Argos, prepares a Statue of Jupiter, for the Messenians occupying Naupactus. 

Acestor of Cnosus, and Proticnus of Avgina, flourish as Statuaries, ScymNus 
as a Statuary and Engrayer, and Evcapmus as a Sculptor. 
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TABLE Il.—The History of the Arts in Greece, from the Age of Prtmtias, to thal of Lystprus and Appuins. 





POLITICAL BYENTS. 





Pericies undertakes the war against the 
Sornoc.es is associated with 


The commencement of the Peloponne- 


Prniciesdies, Theplague ravages Athens. 


The ancient Herwum near Mycene 


The expedition of the Athenians against 


ALcIBIADES eminent as a Statesman. 


Acesitaus undertakes his Asiatic expe- 


Cono rebuilds the walls and harbour of 


The Gauls take and burn the City of Rome. 


The Battle of Leuctra. EpaaNonpas 


Consuls first chosen from the Plebeians 


Mausotus, the King of Caria, dies. 


Timoteo undertakes the expedition to 
The Sacred War carried on under the 


ALEXANDER ascends the throne of 


B.C. OLYMP. 
440. LXXXYV. 1. RIG: 
Samians. 
lim in command, 
431. LXXXVII 2. 
sian War. 
430. 3. 
423. LXXXIX. 2. 
burnt. 
416. XCI,. 1. 
Sicily undertaken. 
405. XCIII. 4. The Battle of Algospotamos. 
404. XCIY. 1. Athens taken by Lysander. 
2. Turasyunus liberates Athens. 
396. XCVI. 1. 
dition. 
Veii taken by the Romans. 
394. 3. 
Athens. 
The Corinthian War rages. 
390. XCVII. 3. 
371. CII. 2. 
founds Megalopolis. 
367. CII. 2. 
at Rome. 
362. CIV. 3. The Battle of Mantinea, 
360. CY. 1. PHILIP reigns over Macedo. 
358. 3. The Social War in Greece. 
855. CVI. 2. The Sacred War. 
353. 4. 
549. CVII. 4. The Olynthian War. 
S45, OVIII. 4. 
Syracuse. 
339. CX. 2. 
command of Philip. 
338. 5. The Battle of Cheronea. 
336. CXI. 1. 
Macedonia. 
331. CXII. 2. The Battle of Arbela. 
324. CXIV. 1. ALEXANDER dies. 
823. 2. Lycurcus the Athenian dies. 
322. 3. DEMOSTHENES dies. 








LXXXIV. 2. 
LXXXyV. 


LXXXVII. 


LXXXIX. 


XCI. 


XCIY. 


XCV. 1. 


CVI. 4. 


CVIII. 4. 


CXIYV. 3. 





STATE OF LITERATURE. 


OLYMP. 


TH PUBLIC GAMES AND THE DRAMA, 


OLYMP. 


ARTISTS AND THEIR PRODUCTIONS, 








Heropotus revises and completes his 
History at Thuriac. 
Prypak attains his 80th year. 





Hirrocnates of Cos flourishes, 


Tuucypres banished. 


Awnnocipes the Athenian flourishes. 


Lystas banished from Athens. 
Tuucypwes engaged in composing his 
History. 


SOCRATES put to death. 
Bloquence much cultivated at Athens. 


PLATO, Xeyorno, and Isocrares 


flourish. 


DEMOSTHENES delivers his Olyn- 
thian Orations. 


AB scuines accuses TimAncnus. 


The historian Epnonus still living. 


ARISTOTLE flourishes. 


TuEorurastus succeeds Aristotle. 





LXXXIV. 


LXXXVII. 1. 


Gh 


LXXXVIII. 1. 
LXXXIX. 1. 
XC. 


1 


XCII. 4. 
XCIII. 


XCVII. 4. 


XCIX. 


CVII. 


CVIII. 


CXIII. 


CXIV. 4. 





The exercises styled dav and cdAry 
abolished at Olympia. 


Evnirmes produces his Medea, Philoc- 
tetes, Dictys, and Messores. 


Hvrotis and Purynicuus produce tra- 
gedies, 
ARISTOPHANES appears as a dramatic Poet. 


Cnrarinus produces his Pytina, and Ant- 
srorHanes his Wubes. 

AtermabEs is victorious, about this pe- 
riod, at the Olympie Games. 

To of Chios dies. 


AuistorHanss first produces his tragedy 
styled Plutus. 

Chariots drawn by two horses yoked a- 
breast, introduced atthe Olympic Games. 

Evuniripes dies. 

Sornoctes dies. 


ARISTOPHANES again produces his Plutus, 
in a revised and improved state. 


Dark horses yoked to chariots in the 
Olympic Games. 


Avexis and ANTIPHANES appear as Co- 
mic Poets. 


Anaxanpnipes, the Comic Poet, flou- 
Tishes. 


PuiLemo produces some dramatic Poems. 


Dioxirrus the Pancratiast is victorious, 
with comparative ease, at the Olympic 
Games. 

Menanper first appears as a dramatic 
Poet. 





LXXXIII. 


LXXXIV. 
LXXXYV. 


LXXXVI. 


4. 
LXXXVII. 1. 


LXXXVIII. 
LXXXIX. 
XC. 


XCII. 
XCIil. 


XCIYV. 


XCV. 3. 


XCVI. 


XCVII. 
XCVIII. 


cy. 
CVI. 


CVII. 


CVIiil. 
CIX. 
CX. 


CXI. 
CXIL. 


CXIIL 


CXIV. 


2 





PHIDIAS the Athenian attains great eminence. 

Atcamenes the Athenian, and Acoracritus the Parian, both Pupils of Pumras 
flourish as Statuaries and Sculptors. : 

In this period, likewise, Crimias Nesrora is still living, and the following Artists 
are engaged in their several professions,—Cyno and Dioporus, Statuaries, 
XeENocres the Athenian, a Statuary, Pananus the Athenian, cousin of Par. 
pias by the father’s side, Prisranetus brother of Pripias, and Trtacoras 
of Chalcis, Painters. 

Lino the Elean, builds the Temple of Olympian Jupiter. 
flourishes. 

PHIDIAS dedicates his Statue of Minerva, made of ivory and gold in the 
Parthenon. ‘Lhe celebrated Vestibule of the Athenian Citadel commenced. 

PHIDIAS commences his Statue of Olympian Jupiter, with the assistance of 
Cotores of Paros. 

About this time flourish Tetrnus, Cartionates, Mrracenss II. of Athens, and 
Sripax of Cyprus, Architects, and probably, Canpro. 

Concnus and Myesicres, Architects, Cresttaus a Statuary, and probably, 
Demetrius III., a Statuary, flourish. 

This appears to have been the period, in which Socrates the Philosopher bestowed 
attention on Sculpture. 

PHIDIAS dedicates his celebrated Statue of Jupiter Olympius. 

PHIDIAS dies. 

MYRO of Eleuthera, and POLYCLETUS I. of Argos, attain great eminence 
as Statuaries. 

About this time flourish also the subjoined Statuaries,—Catto II. of Blis, Gorcias 
of Laconia, Purapmo of Argos, Scopas of Blis, and THrocosmus of Megara. 

Caxamis makes his Statue of Apollo the Averter of Byil. 


Mys the Engraver 


Anruto of Cnosus, a Statuary, and Pontus II. of Menda in Thrace, a Statuary 
and Sculptor, flourish. 
Sosrnatus of Rhegium flourished as a Statuary. 


POLYCLETUS I. of Argos, makes his Statue of Juno. 

Avettas, Dionystoporus, Nicerarus of Athens, Nicopamus of Menalus, 
Penicretus, and Sosrratus of Chios, flourish as Statuaries. Praxtas and 
ANDROSTHENES, two Athenian Sculptors, decorate with their productions, the 
Temple at Delphi. 

CistHENES the Architect, flourishes. Euratamus the Argive, rebuilds the 
Hereum near Mycene. 

To this period, we should in all probability refer Cartmacnus Kararntirexvoc 


Lycius, son of Myno, flourishes as a Statuary. 
probably refer THEnicLEs. 
Puryno the Statuary flourishes. 


To this period we should 


Aymipuanes of Argos, and Artstanper of Paros, flourish as Statuaries. A large 
group of Statues is dedicated at Delphi by the Lacedemonians, in commemora- 
tion of their victory at A5gospotamos, made by the following Artists,—Atypus 
of Sicyo, Canacuus II. of Sicyo, Drneas II. of Clitor, Parnoctes I. of Sicyo, 
Piso of Calaurea, Samoras of Arcadia, Trrocosmus of Megara, and PisanpER, 

AtcaMEeNnrs makes Statues of Minerva and Hercules, which are dedicated in ac- 
knowledgement of the overthrow of the Thirty Tyrants. 

AnistociEs IV. flourishes as a Sculptor. 

ZBUXNIS of Heraclea, the distinguished Painter, fipurishes. 

‘To this period we must refer also, ANprocypes of Cyzicus, and Evromrus of 
Sicyo, Painters,—Naucyprsthe Argive, brotherand instructerof Porycierus II, 
who also was engaged as an Artist about this time, Diyomenrs, Caiicies of 
Megara, and Dapatus II. of Sicyo, all Statuaries. 

PARRHASIUS of Ephesus, Tmtanrnes of Sicyo, Pauso, and Corores II., 
flourish as Painters. 

Panrias of Chios, a Statuary, flourishes. 





SCOPAS, the celebrated Parian Sculptor, builds the Temple of Minerya at Tegea. 

AnisropeMus I., a Painter, flourishes. 

To this period belongs Crrsmemus, the Painter, and the following Statuaries, 
all of whom were Pupils of Potycterus I.;—A.rxis, Asoroporus, ArisTIDEs, 
Puryno, Dino, AtuEenoporus, and Demegas II. 





Porycretus II. of Argos, Creo I. of Sicyo, Democnrrus I. of Sicyo, flourish as 
Statuaries, and Pampuitus I. of Amphipolis, and HuxenipAs, as Painters. 

The following Statuaries flourish;—Anisrociro of ‘Thebes, Cernisopotus I. of 
Athens, Dapatus II. of Sicyo, Hyraroporus, Pausanras I. of Apollonia, 
Porycres I., Xenorno the Athenian, Cautisronicus the Theban, and probably, 
OLyMProsTHENES and STRONGYLIO. : 

Demoruo the Messenian, and Buciies II. the Athenian, practise Sculpture; and 
Miccro, and Bruorus the Ephesian, the instructerof APELLES, flourishas Painters. 

LYSIPPUS the Sicyonian first appears as an Artist. 





EUPHRANOR the distinguished Statuary and Painter, and Praxrrerrs, 
eminent in the arts of Statuary and Sculpture, flourish. 

To this period belong also, Evrinonrpes, and Henonorus the Olynthian, Sta- 
tuaries, Cypras of Cythnos, and Nicras I., Painters. he last of these Artists 
assisted Praxireves in the decoration of his Statues. 

Nicomacuus I. a Theban Painter, flourishes. 


SCOPAS the Parian, engaged with other Artists, in building the Temple of 


Diana at Ephesus. : é 4 
Buietes of Sicyo, the father of Pausias, flourishes as a Painter. 


of Amphipolis, still living. 


Paneuitus I. 


APELLES first appears as a Painter. Anistipes IL. of Thebes, Ecuro, and 
Turrmacuus, all Painters, now flourish. f 
The Mausoleum, built by Purrevs and Saryrus, is about this time, decorated with 

figures, by Scoras, PraxivEe Lerocnanes, Timotueus, Bryaxis, and Pyruts. 
This was probably the age of the Statuary Cnaneas. 
Coryzas the Painter flourishes. 





Puitocuanss the Athenian appears as a Painter. 


Antonipes and Lrontion flourish as Painters. Lrocuanes is still living. 


Antimotus the Pupil of Burananor,—Carmaninas, and Leonmes of Anthedo 
flourish as Painters. " ; 

APELLES flourishes. The Painters contemporary with him, are Amputo, 
Aniiruitus the Aigyptian, Nicornanrs, Ascrerioporus, THro of Samos, 
Mepanruivs, Pausias of Sicyo, Turomnestus, Nicras II. of Athens, and 
Cresitocuus, the pupil, and perhaps the brother of ApELiEs. 

PYRGOTELES the Hngraver on precious stones, flourishes. _ 

To this period belong also Purio the Statuary, Pampruitus IT. the Sculptor, and 
Dinocrares, an Architect of Macedonia. aes 4 = 

Atermacnus, Anistoctes V., and Pritoxenus, (the last two being inhabitants 
of Bretria,) flourish as Painters; and Ampuisrravus as a Statuary and Sculptor. 


LYSIPPUS still living. In this period the subjoined Artists flourish :— 

Lysistratus the brother of Lysirrus, AroLoporus, lo, Poryeuctus, SILANIO the 
Athenian, Sosrratus ITI., and Sruenis the Olynthian, Statuaries;—Gtaucio 
the Corinthian, Gnyito, Ismenras of Chalcis, Aristo and his brother Nicrros, 
both of Thebes, Painters;—and probably Menrsrratus II, a Sculptor. 
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TABLE I11—The History of the Arts in Greece, from the Death of Atm@XANDER the GREAT, until they ecased to be cultivated. 





















































B.C. OLYMP. POLITICAL EVENTS. OLYMP. STATE OF LITERATURE. OLYMP. THE PUBLIC GAMES AND THE DRAMA. OLYMP. ARTISTS AND THEIR PRODUCTIONS. 
318. CXV. 3. Demetrius Pravereus governs Athens. CXV. Diyancuts flourishes. CXY. Dirnitus appears as a Comic Poet. CXV. Dartonpas the Sicyonian, flourishes as a Statuary. 
317. 4. AGATHOCLES usurps the sovereignty of 
Syracuse. A . : A cs 
312. CXVIL 1. Provemy and Se.eucus conquer DemE- CXVII. Epicurus begins to flourish. CXVII. Bryaxis still exercises the arts of Statuary and Sculpture. 
@rius at Gaza. 
The era of the SeELEvci® commences. oe oe 
306. CXVIL 3. Aymiconus, Lysimacuus, SELEvcus, and OXVIII. Tueoromrus the Historian still living. CXVIII. APELLES, and Nictas II. the Athenian, still living. 
ProLEMy assume the name of Kings. Diocrnes, Perseus, and AxistoLaus son of Pausras, flourish as Painters: 
and Cattras of Aradus, as an Architect. = 
To this period we should also refer Menxcumus the Sicyonian. 
CXITX. 1. PROTOGENES of Caunus, paints in the Island of Rhodes, his figure of Jalysus 
Banta Picton decorates with his Paintings, the Temple of the Goddess Salus 
at Rome. 
This was probably the age of Praxrreres IT., the Engraver 
(eb:oq Ancesiiaus, and Zeno of Citium, flourish. CXxX. Crrutsoporus I]. a Statuary, Sculptor, and Pai P 
The celebrated Alexandrian Library col- both sons of rey Sanne oie tant anand go eR 
lected and arranged. Darrrus, Evruycrares, Burycnmes of Sicyo, Pucnrx, Pynowacuus, and 
TistcnAtEs of Sicyo, flourish as Statuaries; and Aruryro of Maronea, and 
Batis Tern eer a Mecworanes as Painters. , 
r ‘XXIL § The Samnites subdued by the Romans. PO. 2 MENAN Se XXII. EDAS, son of Lysirpus, Cuares of Lindus, and Zrux 5, i i 
290: Cx: ae ve GxexerTine Sarato succeeds THEOPHRASTUS.- Zzuxxaves, flourish as Statuaries. 
Cattimacuus and Anatus flourish. 
284, OXXIV. Thecommencement of the Achwan League About this time, the seven Poets, termed 
About this period the Atolian League as a body Prerapes, flourish. 
is formed. - c 
279, OXXV. 2. The Gauls attack Greece. CXXV. OmpHatio, Painter, flourishes. 
S The Gauls pass into Asia. E 
; CXXVI. Pisto and Xenocrates flourish as Statuaries. 
266. OXXVIIL 3. The Romans become masters of all Italy. CXXVIIL BERATOSTHENES flourishes. CXXVIII. CantHants, the Sicyonian, practises the art of Statuary; and Mypo of Soli, and 
Ancesiiaus III. probably of Sicyo, that of Painting. , 
264. CXXIX. 1. The first Punic War commences. CXXIX. 1: The Parian Marbles engraved. . 
245, CXXXIIL 4. | Axarusfirstchosengeneral of the Achiean CXXXII. Neatces and Ericonus flourish as Painters. 
League. 
239. CXXXYV. 2. Ama I., King of Pergamus, subdues CXXXY. Livius Anpronicus flourishes. CXXXV. Tranrues II., Painter, flourishes. 
the Gauls. 
2 CXXXVI. Isiconus, Pyromacuus, Strartonicus, and AnvIGoNvS, flourish as Statuaries 
and LEontiscus as a Painter. ‘a 
296. CXXXVIIL. 3. Crzomenss III., King of Sparta, restores 
the laws of Lycurgus. 
Gx: ANAxAnpRA, the daughter of Nratces, practises the art of Painting. 
ABcinevA the Modeller, and his brother Pastas, a Painter, Hourish, 
CXLI. Mico III. of Syracuse, flourishes as a Statuary. 
206. CXLIII. 2. PuiLora@Men made general of the Achwan 
League. 
202, CXLIV. 3. The Battle of Zama between P. Scipio CXLIV. Enntus and Pravus flourish. 
and Hannibal. u E 
CXLY. Boys allowed to engage in the * Pancra- 
tium,’ at the Olympic Games, but soon 
afterwards prohibited from this exercise. 
CXLVII. Srapreus, Athenian Statuary, flourishes. 
CL. About this period the Library of Pergamus 
is formed. 
- CLIt. Cossutius, Roman Architect, flourishes. 
168. CLIII. 1. The Battle of Pydna.—The end of the CLIII. Greek Philosophers settle at Rome. CLI. Henactives I., a Macedonian, and Mrrnovonus, probably an Athenian, flourish 
Macedonian Empire. P. Terentivs Arer flourishes. as Painters. 
Clive Awnpueus, Poryeres IT., Catrisrrarus, CatLrxenus, Pyrutas, Pyrnocres. 
Troctes, and Timancnipes, flourish as Statuaries and Sculptors. i 
To this period we should probably refer Putio of Byzantium. 
CLVII. Pacuyius, the Tragic Poet and Painter, flourishes. 
146. CLVIIL. 3. Corinth destroyed. GrrEcE subjected to CLVIII. Potystus the Historian flourishes. 
the Romans. Carthage destroyed. 
BC A. U. ©. POLITICAL EVENTS. B.C. STATE OF LITERATURE. B.C. THE PUBLIC GAMES AND THE DRAMA. B.C. ARTISTS AND THEIR PRODUCTIONS, 
133. 621. The Agrarian laws introduced by the 
Gracchi. 
102. 652. Manis defeats the Teutones at Aque 
Sextiz. 
89. 665. The Marsian War terminated. 
81. 673. Sy.ra constituted perpetual Dictator. 
74, Anrcesitaus IY., Sculptor, intimate friend of L. Lucullus, flourishes. 
70. T. Lucretius Carus, and C. Vaterius 
Catu.us flourish. F 5 
63. 691. Cicero preseryes Rome from the destruc- 63. Vatents of Ostia, flourishes as an Architect. 
tion meditated by Catiline. . ¢ - Stag 
60. 694. The combination of Cxsan, Pompry, 60. Cicero, Cesar, Varro, and Sariusr, 60. The following Artists flourish in this period; —PasrTE Es, Statuary, Sculptor, and 
and Crassus. eminent as literary characters. Engrayer;—Timomacuus of Byzantium, and Arstiius, Painters;—Cyrus, 
Architect; Posmonius, Ephesian Statuary and Engraver; — Lrostrarines, 
Zoryrus, and Pyrueas I, Engravers;—Corontus, Roman Sculptor;—and 
EprrincHants, Engraver on precious stones. 
48, 706. The Battle of Pharsalia. 
(8S AR obtains absolute power. 
42. 712. The Battle of Philippi. 
38. The Ayentine Library of C. Asinius 
Poxtio formed. 
3i. 723. The Battle of Actium. 4 < P 
30. 724. AUGUSTUS constituted Emperor. 30. Horace, Vinci, Livy, Truttus, and 30. In this period Pasrretes still practises the arts of Sculpture and Engraving, and 
Vitruvius flourish. the following other Artists flourish; —Saunus, Batracuus, Diocrnrs, Lysias, 
and probably SrrrHanus, Sculptors;—Avutanius Evanpen, Athenian Sculptor 
and Engrayer;—Dionystus, Sorotis, Lupius, Pepius a youth, and Lata, a 
female born in Cyzicus, Painters;—Droscunmes, and Apmo, Engravers on 
gems;—and Posis, Roman Modeller. 
28. The Palatine Library of Aucustus formed. 
A.D. A. U. C. POLITICAL EVENTS. A.D. STATE OF LITERATURE. A.D. THE PUBLIC GAMES AND THE DRAMA. A.D. ARTISTS AND THEIR PRODUCTIONS. 
1, 753. The birth of CHRIST. About this period Ovin flourishes. 
14, 767. TiseRtus constituted Emperor. mn c 
20. VeLieius Pavercurus flourishes. 20: Curmarus, Statuary, flourishes; probably, Mrnetaus, Sculptor. . 
54. 807. Nero becomes Emperor. 54. i. Annarus Seneca, Perstus, and Lu- od Dororneus and Fasutxus flourish as Painters;—Meno the Athenian, as a 
can flourish. f Statuary and Seulptor;—and Zenoporvs, as a Statuary. , 
69. 822. VesPAsIAN made Emperor. 69. AGESANDER, AvHENOopoRuS his son, and Porynorus, make for Titus, who 
afterwards becomes Emperor, the celebrated figure of Zaocoo. 
To this period belong also, Crarenus, the two PytHoponrt, PotyprctEs, HEr- 
MoLaus, Anremo, and Arunopisius of Tralles, Sculptors;—Cornetius Pinus, 
Artis Priscus, Turrmius the Venetian, and Antemmonus, Painters ;—and 
Evuopvus, an Engraver on precious stones. 
70. Pry the Elder eminent as a Writer. 
79. 832, Tinus made Emperor. 79. Prinz the Hlder dies. 
An eruption of Mount Vesuyius. 
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Pou RN DLC ES, 


1.—OF ANCIENT PROPER NAMES, 
2.—OF MODERN PROPER NAMES, 
3.—OF GREEK WORDS, 
4._OF LATIN WORDS. 





N. B. The names of ancient Artists, which are within brackets, in the first Index, 
are taken from SiLLic’s Appendix; the names of ancient Artists, which occur in the 
Dictionary of S1iuic, are altogether omitted in this Index; the names in Italic characters 


designate partly those whom the ancient Artists represented in painting or statuary, 


Govs, GoppEssrs, Hrrors, PHrLosorpHERS, Ports, &c., and partly those who are 
mentioned in the notices of the different Artists; the names in the common characters 
designate ancient AuTuors of every class, together with ancient ScHoLtasts, Critics, 
PuHILoLocists, LEXICOGRAPHERS, GLOSSOGRAPHERS, GRAMMARIANS, etc. 


1.—INDEX OF ANCIENT PROPER NAMES. 


Abas Laco, 101. 

Abro Apellis, 20. 

Abro, Lycurgi Atheniensis filius, 41. 
[Abro, 133. ] 

Acamas, Thesei filius, 98. 

Acastus, 77. 

Achilles, 90. 117. 118. 

Achilles Tatius, 135. 

Acro, 89. 

Adamas, Moschionis Sculptoris pater, 78. 
Aigeus, 98. 

Aigisthus, 26. 

Aigle, 120. 

AMlian, H. A., 8. 78. 


Mjlian, V. H., 11. 19: 20. 21. 35. 43... 54. 
61.79. 83. 85. 90. 92. 104. 124. 130. 131. 


f#imilianus, 109. 

Aineas, 90. 

LEinetus, 38. 61. 

Aérope, Cephei filia, 87. 
fEschines, 89. 99. 

fEschylus, 2. 3. 

LEschylus, Asterionis pater, 29. 


4isculapius, 2. 10. 31. 32. 34. 45. 46. 52. 
80. 82. 97. 99. 109. 117. 120. 122. 126. 


127. 128. 
sop, 27. 74. 
Africanus, 4. 
[Agamedes, fabulous Architect, 133. | 


Agamemno, 90. 126. 

Agatharchus, 119. 

Agathias, 74, 77. 

Aygelas Chius, 126. 

Agesias, Atheniensis archon, 63. 
Agiadas Eleus, 118. 

Agrippa, M. Vipsanius, 48. 

[Agrolas, fabulous Architect, 133. | 
Ajax Timomachi, 127. 

Alcetus Arcadicus, 44. 

Alchides Rhodius, 109. 

Alcibiades, 2. 3. 8. 28. 82. 104. 106. 113. 117. 
Alcippe Plinii, { Tatiani Glaucippe,| 82. 
Alemena, 23. 34. 88. 130. 

[Alco, fabulous Engraver, 133. | 


Alexander, Auli Secundi et Quinti Scal- . 


ptoris pater, 30. 115. 


“Alexander, Linacis. pater, 68. 


Alexander Magnus, 2. 15. 17. 20. 21. 25. 
35. 53. 58. 59. 68. 71. 74. 75. 83. 100. 
107. 112. 

Alexander Paris, 58. 

[Alexanor, fabulous Architect, 133.] 

Alyattes, 30. 62. 

Amazones, 77. 98. 100. 103. 123. 

Amertas Eleus, 100. 

[Amianthus, Architect, 133.] 

| Amiantus, Engraver, 133. | 

Ammo, 33. 37. 
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Amphio, Antiopes filius, 23. 76. 123. 
Amphitrite, 62. 

Amphitryo, 130. 

[Amulius, see Fabullus, 133. ] 
Amyntas, 68. 

Amyntas Ephesius, 101. 

Anacreo, 79. 103. 

Analecta Brunchii, 13. 54. 108. 
Anaxilas Rhegiensis, 54. 

Anaxis, Hilaire filius, 55. 

Anceus, 21. 28. 

Andocides, 2. 3. 

Andriscus, i. e. Pseudo-Philippus, 64. 
Andromeda, 83. 

Androsthenes Menalius, 84. 
Anecdota Graeca Bekkeri, 35. 70. 
Anicetus, 61. 


’ Anochus Tarentinus, 4. 5. 6. 


Anteus, 110. 

Anthologia Greca, 6. 54. 60. 71. 73. 74. 
80. 91. 93. 99. 108. 109. 110. 127. 128. 

Anthologia Greca Palatina, 7. 21. 28. 31. 
41. 42. 43. 54. 61. 66. 68. 71. 73. 74. 
76. 78. 79. 80. 86. 87. 91. 93. 100. 102. 
104. 107. 108. 109. 110. 114. 115. 116. 
V7. 127.128. 

Anthologia Planudis, 21. 42. 43. 54. 109. 117. 

Anthropographus, Dionysit Pictoris nomen, 
55. 


Antigonus, 20. 21. 112. 

Antigonus Carystius, 113. 

Antinous, 15. 

Antiochus, 15. 46. 84. 98. 

Antipater, 6. 28. 86. 

Antipater Milesius, 103. 

Antipater Sidonius, 20. 

[Antius, Architect, 133. ] 

Antonius, M., Consul, 64. 

Anyta, 79. 

Aphepsio, 106. 

Apio Grammaticus, 20. 

Apollo, 14. 30. 31. 43. 49. 51. 56. 57. 58. 
59. 64. 67. 68. 71. 72. 76. 80. 84. 86. 
90. 98. 99. 100. 101. 104. 107. 113. 124. 
127. 128. 137. 

Apollo Alexicacus, 33. 

Apollo Bryaxidis, 32. 

Apollo ’Ezucovp.c, 69. 

Apollo Ismenius, 40. 

Apollo Lycius, 80. 

Apollo Milesius, 51. 87. 

Apollo Nudus, 66. 

Apollo Palatinus, 116. 

Apollo Parnopius, 98. 

Apollo Patroclis, 91. 

Apollo Patrous, 58. 59. 

Apollo Philesius, 39. 40. 

Apollo Prazitelis, 109. 

Apollo Pythius, 123, 125. 

Apollo Smintheus, 117. 

Apollo Sosianus, 117. 

[ Apollonius, see Archelaus, 133. | 

Apollodorus, 49. 

Apollodorus Silanionis, 118. 

Apollonidas, 100. 

Appian, 122. 

Apseudes Atheniensis, 95. 96. 

Apuleius, 20. 71. 78. 1138. 

| Apuleius, Architect, 133. | 

| 4quila, Engraver, 133. | 





Aratus, 1. 68. 75. 82. 

Archelaus, Governor of Susa under Alex- 
ander, 21. 

Archelaus Cyprius, 32. 

Archelaus E/pigrammatographus, 71. 

Archelaus. Perdicce filius, 130. 

| Archias Corinthius, Ship-builder, 134. ] 

Archigallus, 90. 

[-Archiphro, see Chersiphro, 134.] 

| Argus, fabulous Sculptor, 134.] 

Argos, 68. 

Ariadne, 49. 

Arignotus Parius, 126. 

Aristenetus, 136. 

Aristides, 50. 

Aristio Epidaurius, 103. 

Aristippus, Tyrant of Argos, 68. 

dristodemus Eleus, 50. 

Aristogito, 12. 15. 47. 108. 

Aristophanes, 88. 

Aristotle, 3. 50. 54. 62. 92. 106. 112. 130. 

Aristratus, Sicyoniorum tyrannus, 22. 75. 
82. 84. 85. 

Arnobius, 95. 108. 

Arrian, 15, 20. 22. 50. 71. 72. 98. 

Arsinée, 116. 

Artaphernes, 89. 

| drtema, Architect, 134. | 

Artemo Periphoretus, 103. 

| druntius, fictitious Artist, 134. | 

Arvernores, 129. 

Asinius Pollio, 23. 24. 44. 57. 60. 88. 
109. 116. 122. 123. 

Astylus Crotoniata, 113. 114. 

Astypale, 28. 

Atalanta, 90. 

Athamas, Learchi pater, 28. 

Athenzus, 8. 11. 18. 20. 22. 24. 96. 29. 
81. 35. 44. 46. 47. 50. 52. 68. 70. 74. 
79. 81. 85. 90. 91. 98. 104. 108. 109. 
110. 119. 122. 126. 133. 134. 

Athenagoras, 15. 44. 46. 47. 53. 56. 97. 
108. 116. 120. 125. 

Attalus, 16. 25. 66. 83. 113. 122. 

Attines, 129. 

Auctor ad Herennium, 42. 71. 80. 104. 110. 

Augeas, 110. 

Augustus, 7. 21. 55. 57. 71. 80. 83. 99. 

Ausonius, 2]. 49. 98. 108. I10. 128. 

Autolycus Pancratiasta, 67. 122. 

Azan, Arcadis filius, 115. 


Bacchiade, 57. 125. 

Bacchus, 34. 45. 52. 54. 60. 71. 72. 73. 80. 
86. 92. 103. 108. 109. 114. 117. 119. 126. 

Bacchus Morychus, 119. 

Baucides Trezenius, 82. 

Besantis, Peoniorum regina, 53. 

Boreas Zeuxidis, 131. 

Britomartis Cretica, 49. 

Butes Niconis, 78. - 

Bycellus Sicyonius, 40. 


[ Calaces, and Calades, see Calates, 184.] - 
Calchas, 126. © 

Caligula, 12. 

[ Calliades and Callias, see Callides, 134. | 
Callias Atheniensis, Pancratiasta, 78. 
Callicrates Magnesius, 74. 

Callimachus, 89. 
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Callimachus, 32. 70. 119. 120. 

Callisthenes Historicus, 13. 

Callisto, Lycaonis filia, 89. 

Callistratus, 73. 109. 

Calypso, 83. 

Campaspe, 20. 

Candaules, 32. 

Canon Polycliti, 103. 104. 

Capaneus, 123. 

Capella, Martianus, 50. 

Capitolinus, 54. 

Caryatides Pracitelis, 109. 

[ Carvilius, Painter, 134.] 

Carystius Pergamenus, 8. 

Cassander, 100. 

Cassandra, 126. 

Cassius, Caius, 69. 

Castor, 21. 55. 63. 64. 77. 90. 107. 

Catillus, 91. 

Catullus, 69. 

Cecrops, 98. 

Cedrenus, 32. 33. 55. 74. 97. 98. 107. 

Celeus, $8. 

Centauri, 11. 77. 92. 131. 

Ceres, 52. 53. 108. 109. 110. 122. 129. 

Ceres Phigaleensis, 86. 

Cethequs, Marcus, 69. 

Chabrias, 88. 

Chaereas Sicyonius, 29. 

Chares Mitylenaeus, 126. 

[ Charmas, see Charmadas, 134.] 

Charmidas Atheniensis, 93. 

Charo Thebanus, 14. 

Chilo Acheus, 74. 

Chimo Argivus, 81. 

Chionis Laco, 5. 80. 

{ Chirocrates, see Dinocrates, 134.] 

Choerilus, 122. 

[ Choerilus, Sculptor, 134.] 

Choeroboscus, 35. 70. 

Chronicon Alexandrinum, 82. 

Chrysis, 59. 102. 

Cicero, 7. 10. 19. 20. 21. 31. 34. 40. 48. 
51. 56. 64. 69. 71. 76. 79. 80. 84. 88. 
99. 103. 104. 106. 109. 117. 119. 126. 
127. 128. 130. 1381. 

Cimo, 105. 106. 

[ Cissonius, Architect, 134. ] 

Cleagoras, 134. 

{ Cleagoras, Painter, 134.] 

Clemens Alexandrinus, 13. 22. 32. 39. 46. 
55. 58. 66. 82, 95. 98. 108. 110. 119. 
124, 134. 

Clemens Romanus, 98. 

Cleopatra, 128. 

Cleosthenes Epidamnius, 5. 6. 

Clisophus Selimbrianus, 47. 

Clito, 13. 

Clitus, 20. 

Clytaemnestra, 123. 

[ Clonus, Engraver, 134.] 

Cocalus, Siciliae rex, 49. 

[ Cocceius, Architect, 134.] 

Codrus, 98. 

Columella, 100. 

Combabus, 64. 

Cometes, Thestidis filius, 59. [in Paus. 8, 
44, 4. Gecriov, Thestii, | 

Cono, 68. 

Consolation, (Ilapnydpoc,) 110. 

[ Constantius, Architect, 134. | 

2) 








Corinna, 118. 

| Cornelius, Architect, 134.] 

Corragus Macedo, 11. 

Crassus, L. ( Orator,) 76. 

Cratina, 108. 

Cratisthenes Cyrenaeus, Mnaseae filius, 114. 

Cressa Nutrix, 90. 

Crianius Eleus, 75. 

Critodamus, 44. 

[ Ctesipho, see Chersiphro, 1383. | 

Cupid, 11. 73. 76. 81. 82. 98. 108. 109. 
117. 126. 128. 131. 

Curtius, Q. 11. 

Cybele, 8. 28. 

Cyclops Dormiens Timanthis, 127. 

Cydippe, 112. 

Cynaegirus, 89. 98. 

Cynisca, Archidami II. filia, 18. 

Cyniscus Mantinaeus, 103. 

Cyrus, 55. 75. 


[ Dactylides, false reading in Pliny, 134.] 

Damagetas, 107 

Damaretus, Narycidae pater, 50. 

Damocritus, 44. 

Damozenidas Menalius, 84. 

Damoxenus, 133. 

Danae Pracxitelis, 110. 

Danaus, 120. 

Darius, 5. 40. 100. 

[Dassus, Engraver, 134.] 

Datis, 89. 

Demarate, Alcibiadis mater, 82. 

Demaratus, Aristonis filius, 45. 57. 

Demeratus Heraeensis, 43. | Paus. 5, 8. 8, 
AA, DMO; Bb] 

Demeratus Messenius, 118. 

Demetrius, 134. 

Demetrius Phalereus, 84. 

Demetrius Poliorcetes, 54. 57. 

Demetrius Rex, 111. 126. 128. 

Demetrius, Stratonices pater, 29. 

[Democrates, Architect, 134. 

Democrates Tenedius, 54. 

Demosthenes, 2. 97. 99. 

| Desilaus, see Ctesilaus, 134.] 

| Dexiphanes, Builder, 135.] 

Diagoras Rhodius, 35. 

Diana, 22. 43. 5). 58. 55. 58. 71. 83. 84. 
104. 110. 115. 122. 123. 127. 

Diana Alphionia, or Alphiusia, 24. 44. 

Diana Anticyrana, 110. 

Diana Brauronia, 110. 

Diana Ephesia, 21. 53. 56. 76. 

Diana Birdsia, 117. 

Diana Laphria, 52. 75. 

Diana Leucophryne, 30. 

Diana Monogissa, 50. 

Diana Munychia, 55. 

Dianu Venatriz, 64. 

Didymus, 13. 82. 

| Dinochares, see Dinochrates, 135. ] 

Dinolochus Eleus, Troil frater, 44. 


Dinomenes, Gelonis Tyranni pater, 34. 61. 


Dinomenes, Hieronis filius, 86. 
[Dio, Architect, 135. ] : 

Dio Cassius, 48. 52. 109. 

Dio Chrysostomus, 7. 58. 65. 104. 114. 
Dio Ephesius Philosophus, 122. 
[Diodorus, 135. ] 

Diodorus, 76. 
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Diodorus Siculus, 9. 11. 48. 49. 52. 63. 
84. 94. 95. 100. 107. 123. 124. 125. 

Diogenes Laertius, 2.13. 23. 31. 43. 45. 51. 
52. 62. 64. 74. 75. 76. 78. 110. 113. 114. 
118. 119. 12]. 124. 125. 126. 129. 136. 

[ Diomedes, Engraver, 135.] 

Diomedes, 114. 

Dionysius Halicarnassensis, 10. 34. 36. 37. 
52. 104. 131. 

{ Dionysodorus, see Dionysiodorus, 135. ] 

Dioscuri, 16. 77. 

Diozippus, 11. 

[Diphilus, Architect, 135.] 

Donatus, 134. 

Dirce, 76. 123. 

Direaeus, 118. 

Doryphorus Polycliti, 103. 

Dositheus, Agasiae pater, 63. 

Dromeus Stymphalius, 114. 

Duris, 124. 

Duris Samius, 65. 


Ftbrietas, 108. 

Eculeo, Decius, 90. 

[fgesias, see Hegesias, 135. | 

[Hladas, see Ageladas, 135. } 

Filectra, 76. 122. 

Elpinice, 105. 106. 

[Hmilus, see Smilis, 135. ] 

[| Emo—, first part of an Artist’s name, 135.] 

Empiricus, Sextus, 70. 

Ennius, 69. 

Epaminondas, 14. 

Epeonicas, 40. 

Epicharinus, 47. 

Epicharmus, 119. 

Epicharmus, 47. 

Epicradius Mantinaeus, 112. 

Epicurus, 126. 

Biegridas, 40. 

Epiphanius, 82. 

Epitherses, Metrodori filius, 100. 

Erectheus, 80. 98. 

Erecthidae, 49. 

Erinna, 79. 81. 

Eros Scopae, ("Epwe,) 117. 

Hiteocles, 86. 114. 

Etymologicum Magnum, 135. 

[Bucleid. et Eum., see SQ, 135.) 

HEuucles Rhodius, 82. 

Eunapius, 65. 

Eucnemo, (Amazon) Strongylionis, 123. 

Eumen. pro Rest. 131. 

umenes, 16. 66. 113. 

Eupalamus, Daedali pater, 49. 

Eupalamus, Simmiae pater, 119. 

Euphorio, 68. 

Eupolemus Eleus, 50. 

[ Euripides, 135.) 

Euryclea, 126. 

Eurydice, 67. 68. 

Euryganea, 86. 

Europa, 114. 

Eurotas Eutychidis, 60. 

Eurystheus, 23. 88. 

Eusebius, 51. 62. 93. 94. 119. 

Eustathius, 45. 48. 49. 50. 53. 59. 68. 90. 
117. 124, 126. 1381. 

Euthymenes, 95. 96. 

Euthymus, 62. 114. 

Eutychis, 92. 











Evagoras Zancleus, 27. 
[Evanthes, fictitious Painter, 135. | 
Evenus, 109. 


Flaccus, Valerius, 1. 

Flora Prazxitelis, 109. 

Fortuna, 60. 110. 

Fortuna Apellis, 22. 

Fortuna Praczitelis, 110. 

| Frontinus, Roman Architect, 135. 
[ Fructus, Painter, 135. ] 

Furiae, 117. 


Galen, 35. 79. 84. 103. 104. 
Ganymede, 27. 67. 

[ Geladas, see Ageludas, 135. ] 
Gellius, Aulus, 112. 

Gelo, 33. 54. 61. 62. 119. 
Geminus, 73. 

Germanicus, 45. 

Glaucippe, 82. 

Glaucus, 117. 

Glaucus Carystius, 5. 62. 
Glycera, 91. 

Glyco, 97. 

Gnatho Dipeensis, 35. 
Gnothis Thessalus, 27. 
Gorgosthenes, Alexandriae Tragedus, 21. 
Gorgus Messenius, 126. 
Gratiae, 22. 57. 82. 120. 
Gregorius Nazianzenus, 95. 
Gryllus, 59. 

Gyges, 32. 


Habrodiaetus, Parrhasius, 90. 

Hadrian, 23. 25. 53. 68. 110. 

Harmodius, 12. 15. 47. 108. 

Harpocratio, 2. 10. 58. 65. 70. 77. 89. 95. 
105. 106. 130. 

Hebe, 81. 

Hecate, 11. 55. 56. 59. 60. 66. 72. 76. 80. 
81. 104. 

Hecate Scopae, 117. 

Hegesander, 62. 

Heius Mamertinus, 80. 109. 

Helena, 28. 32. 58. 131. 

Heliodorus, 95. 

Hephaestio, Ptolemaeus, 32. 64. 

Hephaestio, Alexandri Magni amicus,71. 99. 

| Heracla, Painter, 135. ] 

Heraclidae, 88. 

Hercules, 10. 11. 21. 23. 27. 28. 49. 73. 76. 
79. 80. 84. 88. 90. 103. 110. 139. 

Flercules Alexicacus, 3. 4. 5. 6. 

Hercules Capitolinus, 73. 

Hercules, Defender, 57. 

Hercules Epitrapezius, 73. 

Hercules Farnesinus Glyconis, 62. 

Hercules Intonsus, 6. 

Hercules Myronis, 80. 

Hercules Nicaearchi, 82. 

Hercules Nudus, 49. 

Flercules Onatae, 86. 

Hercules Pittianus, 74. 

Hercules Promachus, 57. 

Hercules Scopae, 117. 

Hercules Tirynthius, 55. 

Hermaphroditus, 101. 

Hermerotes, 123. 

Hermione, 34. 

Hermo, 124. 
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| Hermo, Mythological Sculptor, 135. ] 


Herodotus, 5. 13. 30. 40. 57. 62. 115. 123. 


125. 126. 
Herostratus, 43. 
Hesychius Glossographus, 2]. 22. 49. 
Hesyehius Milesius, 124. 
Fiero, 5. 6. 54. 78. 86. 119. 
Efieronymus Andrius, 122. 
Fitlaira, 55. 
Alimeraea, 32. 
Himerius, 20. 
ENimerus Scopae, (“Tpeooe,) 117. 
Hippiae filii, 122. 
Ehppias Sophisia, 39. 
fTippo Eleus, 52. 
Hippocrates, 31. 
Hipponax, 15. 16. 32. 
ENippolytus, 128. 
Eiippotio Tarentinus, 84. 


Homer, 9. 22. 24. 35. 49. 50. 83. 96. 135. 


136. 
#lonor, 78. 100. 111. 
Horace, 3. 20. 30. 
HAforae, 57. 120. 124. 
HAforratas, 11. 
Hyacinthus, 83. 
Hygia, 52. 82. 113. 117. 120. 122. 
Hyginus, 49. 75. 103. 
| Hyperbius, see Agrolas, 135.] 
Hyperides Orator, 124. 
Hysmo Elleus, 44. 


Tacchus, 110. 

[ades, see Silanio, 139. ] 
falysus, 111, 112. 

Janus Pater, 117. 

fapyx, 50. 

Taso, 77. 120. 

Icarus, 50. 

[Icmalius, Homeric carpenter, 135.] 
| Idectaeus, see Angelio, 135. | 
Thithyia, 52. 86. 

To, 53. 83. 

To Historicus, 8. 

Tocasta, 28. 118. 

[ Iphicrates, see Amphicrates, 135. | 
Iphigenia, 126. 128. 

[Iphis, see Hippias, 135.] 
Isagoras Atheniensis, 3. 6. 
Tsis, 78. 

Tsocrates, 68. 89. 97. 130. 
Juba, 89. 

Julia, Titi filia, 58. 82. 
Julian, 98. 109. 

[ Julius, Architect, 135. | 


Juno, 3). 33. 36. 59. 81. 101. 102. 109. 


110. 115. 119. 122. 
Juno Samia, 74. 


Jupiter, 4. 5. 6. 8. 32. 41. 42. 44. 57. 67. 
72. 78. 80. 86, 88. 91. 95. 98. 103. 124. 


127. 130. 
Jupiter Adolescens Aegiensium, 6. 
Jupiter Hospitals, 88. 
Jupiter Intonsus, 54. 
Jupiter Milichius, 104. 
Jupiter Nemeus, 72. 73. 


Jupiter Olympius, 45. 46. 53. 68. 87. 88. 


94, 95. 96. 97. 98. 
Jupiter Philius, 102. 
Jupiter Polieus, 67. 
Jupiter Sedens, 58. 


Jupiter Stator, 64. 

Jupiter Stratius, 50. 

Jupiter Tarentinus Lysippi, 72. 
Jupiter Tonans, 68. 

Jupiter Urius, 99. 

Justin, 71. 

Juvenalis, 45. 77. 136. 


[Zaco, see Gorgias, 136.] 

Lactantius Placidus, 133. 

Hadas, 80. 

[| Laedus, see Leostratides, 136. ] 

| Laerces, Goldsmith, 136.] 

Lais, 22. 

Laocoo, 7. 

Laodamia, 47. 

Laodice, 105. 

Lapithae, 11. 77. 

Larissa, 124. 

Latona, 33. 56. 58. 104. 109. 110. 117. 

Learchis, 76. 

Learchus, Athamantis filius, 28. 

Lentulus Spinther, P. Corn., 51. 

Leontiscus, 113. 

Leontium, 126. 

| Leontius, see Pythagoras I., 136.] 

| Zeopho, see Lopho, 136.] 

Leoprepes, Simonidis pater, 62. 

Leosthenes, 24. 

Leucippus, 107. 

Libanius, 22. 

Liber Pater, 83. 90. 108. 109. 

Libys, 113. 

Livy, 73. 

Lollius, Q., 11. 

Lucian, 2. 10. 12. 18. 19. 20. 34. 35. 42. 
47. 51. 53. 59. 63. 64. 72. 73. 77. 79. 92. 
93. 96. 97. 98. 103. 106. 108. 109. 117. 
121. 131. 

[Lucian, 136.] 

Lucilius, 69. 

Lucina, 52. 

Lucullus, £., 92. 

Lucullus, M., 34. 122. 

[Lupus, Architect, 136.] 

Lycinus Hereensis, 44. 

Lycinus Laco, 80. 

Lycophro, Lycurgi Atheniensis filius, 42. 

Lycurgus Atheniensis, 41. 42. 66. 127. 

Lycurgus, Lycurgi Atheniensis filtus, 41. 42. 

Lycurgus, 77. 105. 

Lysander, 12. 51. 91. 101. 

Lysias, 36. 

Lysimache, 51. 

Lysimachus, 96. 

Lysis, 52. 


Macrobius, 75. 

[Maecius, Architect, 136.] 

Magna Mater, 52. 

Maenades, 109. 

[Mamurius, Worker in Brass, 136. | 

Marcellinus, Ammianus, 53. 

Marcellus, M., 57. 

Mars, 62. 64. 67. 68. 101. 117. 

Marsyas, 110. 131. 

Martial, 18. 28. 67. 73. 76. 77. 80. 81. 98. 
105. 115. 137. 

Mater Deorum, 98. 

Mausolus, 117. 

[Mazximus, see Alsimus, 136. | 
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Maximus, Fabius, Cunctator, ( Verrucosus, ) 
73. 

Maximus Tyrius, 97. 104. 

Maximus, Valerius, 10. 15. 20. 53, 59. 82. 
96. 99. 109. 121. 126. 131. 

Medea, 60. 127. 

Medusa, 97. 

Megabyzus, 20. 21. 83. 90. 131. 

- Mela, Pomponius, 9. 

Melanippe, 75. 

Meleager, 60. 90. 

Menander, Cariae rex, 21. 

| Mendaeus, see Paeonius, 136. | 

Meneclidas, 14. 

Menedemus, 45. 

| Menedemus, 136. ] 

Menelaus, 126. 131. 

Menephylus, 86. 

Meno, 95. 

Menodotus, 54. | 
Mercurius, 37. 41. 52. 57. 72. 81. 86. 91. | 
$8. 101. 103. 109. 115: 117. 129. 

Mercurius Kowdédpoc, 34. 

Mercurius WoortXavoe, 120. 

Mercurius, Vetpaxépadoc, 124. 

Merope, 49. 

[Mestrius, Painter, 136. ] 

Metelius, 64. 71. 

Metiones, 49. 

Metionidae, 49. 

[MI, see 2Q, 136. ] 

Milo, 51. 

Miltiades, 89. 98. 

Minerva, 10. 16. 28. 42. 43. 44. 45. 
49, 51. 55) 56. 57. 62. 64. 65.68: 
78. 79, 80. 81. 84. 87. 88. 89. 93. 
95. 96. 97. 98. 99. 100. 109. 110. 113. 
114. 116; 121) 122: 

Minerva Area, 86. 98. 107. 

Minerva Catuliana, 58. 

Minerva Chalcioecus, 61. 67. 

Minerva Hygia, 98. 122. 

Minerva Itonia, 8. 

Minerva Lindia, 81. 

Minerva Musica, 51. 

Minerva Paeonia, 57. 

Minerva Polias, 97. 

_ Minerva Smilidis, 120. 

Minos, 49. 

| Mithridates, 136.] 

Mnaseas Libys, (Cyrenaeus,) 114. 

Mnasinous, 55. 

Mnaso, Elatensium Tyrannus, 29. 126. | 

Mnemosyne, 57. 119. | 

“ Moschio, 104. 

Moschio, Daetondae pater, 50. 

Moschopulus, 135. 

Motho, Naueydae pater, 81. 

Musae, 44. 57. 72. 101. 110. 123. 131. 

[Myro, Painter, 136.] 

Myro Atheniensis, 64. 

Myrsilus, Heraclidarum novissimus, 32. 

Myrtis, 32. 


ia 
[op) 


Narycidas, pete ee 50. 
Nausicaa, 107. 

WNeaera, 35. 

Nemea, 83. 

Nemesis Rhamnusia, 8. 9. 54. 95. 98. 
Nemesis Simi I, 119. 
Neoptolemus, 21. 








_ Opis, Lapygum 


Pelichus, 51. 


Nepos, Corn., 20. 64. 

Neptune, 51. 60. 62. 65. 72. 109. 115. v7 
INereides, 117. 

Nero, 53. 61. 86. 111. 

[Nestoeles, see Critias, 136.] 

Nestor; 23. 


| Nicaeus Byzantius, 136. 


[icaeus, Painter, 136.] 
Nicetas Choniata, 73. 


| Micias, 2. 

| [Nico, see Mico, 136.] 

| Wicomachus, 110. 

_ Nicomedes Saupe 31. 110. 
| LVicomedes Rex, 1 


Niobe, 110. 117. 
Nonnus, 108. 
[Numisius, Architect, 136.] 


| Nux, 115. 
| Nymphae, 110. 


Occasio, 73, 98. 
Oceanus, 57. 

Octavia, 7. 28. 31. 54. 
Oebotas, 4. 86. 
Olympias, 67. 68. 


_ Olympiodorus, 2. 


Olympus, 64. 

Omphale, 73. 

[ Onasias, see Onatas, 136. ] 

Rex, 86. 

Orestes, 76. 122. 124. 126. 128. 131. 
Orpheus, 54. 

Ortygia, 117. 

Ovid, 18. 34. 49. 80. 127. 133. 136. 


Palamao, 49. 


| Palamedes, 127. 
| Pan, 64. 87. 110. 112. 180. 
| Panacea, 120. 


Pancaste, 20. 


| Pandio, 98. 


Paniscus, 117. 123. 


| Panopeus, 57. 


Pantarces, 94. 95. 96. 


| [Parelius, see Scopas, 136. | 
| Parian Marbles, 47. 


Parmenio, 102. 


| | Parthenius, fictitious Engraver, 136.] 


Pasiphiie, 32. 
Paterculus, Velleius, 71. 72. 


| Paulus, L., 77. 


Pausanias, 1. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9. 

Pe, Bs eb dle, 1G. 5 Oe 
. 30. 
. Al. 
| Bille 
5 Gil, 
. 74. 
. 84. 85. 86. S 
. 95. 96. 97. 98. 99. 100. 
104. 105. 106. 107. 108. 
112. 113. 114. 115. 116. 
120 Je Oo oS OA. 
128, 129. 133. 134. 137. 


101. 102. 103. 
109. 110. 111. 
TZ Wilts), WW) 
125. 126. 127. 


Pelopidas Thebanus, 14. 

Penelope, 126. 130. 

[Perelius, see Scopas, 136.] 

Pericles Atheniensis, 65. 78. 93. 94. 95, 98. 
105. 122. 

Perseus, 64. 77. 90. 114. 
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Perseus Myronis, 79. 

Persuasion, 110. 

Petronius, 22. 74. 80. 112. 130. 
Peucestes, Alerandri Magni servator, 128. 
Phaenippus, 57. 

Phaétho, 116. 

Phalanthus, 86. 

Phalaris, 92. 93. 107. 

Phanes, 116. 

Phila, 29. 

Philaeus, 115. 

[ Philarcurus, Painter, 136. ] 

[| Philippus, Architect, 136. | 
Philippus Pallenaeus Pancratiasta, 80. 
Philippus Rex, 21. 58. 67. 68. 
Philiscus Comoedus, 90. 

Philiscus Tragoedus, 112. 
Philistus, 49. 

Phillis Eleus, 47. 

Philo Corcyraeus, 62. 

Philo Byzantius, 99. 

Philochorus, 93. 94. 95. 121. 124. 
Philoctetes, 28. 91. 

[Philomus, Painter, 136.] 

| Philopinaz, fictitious Painter, 136. ] 
Philorgus, 97. 


Philostratus, 14. 17. 21. 22. 27. 49. 50. 


58. 59. 83. 108. 127. 

Phocio, 41. 

Phoeba, 55. 

Phormio Maenalius, 119. 

Phormis Maenalius, 54. 

Photius, 7. 9. 32. 34. 58. 64. 68. 95. 
1055127; 

Phrasimede, 49. 

Phryne, 20. 65. 108. 109. 110. 

Phylarchus Historicus, 29. 39. 

Phyleas, 98. 

Pindar, 28. 33. 

[ Pisicrates, see Protarchus, 136.] _ 

Pisistratus, 57. 

Pittalus, 122. 

Plato, 7. 45. 49. 50. 54. 57. 67. 109. 
125. 130. 

Plato Silanionis, 118. 


Pliny 22) 3.4. 0. 6. 758. 9: 10: We 12: 
. 15. 16. 17. 18. 19. 20. 21. 22. 23. 
24, 25. 26. 27. 28. 29. 30. 31. 32. 33. 34. 
35. 36. 37. 39. 40. 41. 42. 43. 44. 45. 46. 
47. 48. 49. 50. 51. 52. 53. 54. 55. 56. 57. 
62. 63. 64. 65. 66. 67. 68. 
69. 70. 71. 72. 73. 74. 75. 76. 77. 78. 79. 
80. 81. 82. 83. 84. 85. 86. 87. 88. 89. 90. 
97. 98. 99. 100. 101. 102. 
109. 110. 
114, 115. 116. 117. 118. 
122. 123. 124, 125. 126. 


13. 14 


58. 59. 60. 61. 


91. 92. 93. 96. 
103. 104. 105. 
111. 112. 113. 
119. 120. 121. 
127. 128. 129. 
Pliny, Junior, 78. 


106. 107. 108. 


Plutarch, 1. 2. 3. 8. 13. 14. 15. 18. 19. 20. 
21. 22. 28. 29. 31. 35. 41. 42. 46. 49. 53. 
54. 58. 62. 65. 66. 68. 71. 73. 75. 77. 78. 
&2, 83. 84. 87. 90. 91. 92. 93. 94. 95. 97. 
98. 99. 101. 103. 104. 105. 106. 110. 111. 
112. 118. 12]. 122. 123. 124. 127. 128. 


129. 131. 183. 134. 185. 136. 137. 
Pluto, 108. 129. 
Polemo, 22. 26. 31. 39. 52. 75. 85. 119. 


oa woe frater, 21, 55. 63. 64. 77. 


Pollux, ean Tele “Se 
2E 








Polybius, 62. 65. 121. 

Polycrates, 125. 

[ Polycritus I., fabulous Architect, 137. ] 

| Polycritus Ties Artist, 137. ] 

Polydamas Scotussaeus, 74. 

Polynices, 65. 86. 114. 123. 

Polyxena, 104. 107. 

[Pompeius, Architect, 137. | 

Pompeius, Sextus, 2. 46. 57. 87. 

Posidippus, 71. 

[Posphorus, Architect, 137.] 

Posthumius, A., 52. 

[Posthumius, Architect, 137. ] 

Pothos Scopae, 116. 117. 

Praxigoris, 62. 

Prazilla, 74. 

Priapus; 53. 60. 

Priscian, 64. 

Procles Andrius, 121. 

Proclus, 32. 114. 

Procne, 11. 

Procopius, 98. 

Prometheus, 89. 

Propertius, 20. 34. 72. 77. 80. 81. 90. 96. 
107. 113. 136. 

Proserpine, 38. 52. 53. 85. 108. 110. 

Protesilaus, 53. 

Prothous, 59. 

Protolaus Mantinaeus, 114. 

Pseudo-Philippus, 64. 

[ Pteras, Mythological Architect, 137.] 

Psyche, 128. 

Ptolemy, 17. 20. 32. 83. 121. 135. 

[| Publius, Painter, 137.] 

Pyrrhus, 64. 

Pythagoras, 78. 

[Pythagoras Leontinus, see Pythagoras I., 
137. 

Pye. 74. 

Pyjthocles Eleus, 103. 

Pythodorus Atheniensis, 53. 93. 95. 96. 


Quintilian, 8. 10. 13. 17. 19. 20. 34. 38. 46. 
52. 58. 62. 63. 72. 75. 79. 80. 87. 89. 
104. 106. 110. 112. 124. 126. 130. 181. 


Rhea, 68. 110. 

[Rholus, see Theodorus, 137. ] 
Rhyparographus, (Pyreicus,) 113. 
Roxana, Alexandri uxor, 2. 


Sappho, 68. 

Sappho, Eresia Meretrix, 118. 119. 

Saturn, 110. 

Satyr, 54. 71. 79. 85. 100. 108. 109. 110. 
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Satyrus Eleus, 118. 

Scholiasta in Aristophanem, 3. 4. 5. 6. 8. 
15. 16. 23. 57. 65. 77. 88. 92. 93. 
Scholiastain Dionysium Thrac. Gramm. 35. 

Scholiasta in Homerum, 136. 
Scholiasta in Lucianum, 11. 61. 
Scholiasta in Pindarum, 93. 
Scholiasta in Platonem, 49. 
Scholiasta in Sophoclem Oed. C. 39. 
Scholiasta in Theocritum, 111. 
Scipio, Publius, 80. 

Scylax, 49. 

Scylla, 85. 93. 

Scyllis, 13. 

Seleucus, 15. 32. 74. 
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Seneca, 69. 89. 131. 

| Serapio, Sculptor, 137. ] 

Servius, 49. 85. 186. 

Sesostris, 32. 

Sextus Empiricus, 70. 

Silanus, 83. 

Silenus, 81. 87. 100. 109. 

Silius Italicus, 49. 

Simo Eques, 51. 78. __ 

[ Simo, see Simmias, 137.] 

Simonides, 7. 23. 42. 43. 44. 62. 105. 109. 
Lite, eh 

| Siboéthus, see Boéthus, 137.] 

Stren, 115. 

Smicythus, 54. 62. 

Socrates, 3. 45. 74. 89. 

Sol, 42. 

Solinus, 22. 53. 

Solo, 30. 

Sopater, 77. 

Sophocles, 3. 10. 

[ Sopylus, see Sopolis & Dionysius LY ., 136.] 

[ Sotratus, see Sostratus, 137. ] 

[ Soter, Painter, 137.] 

Sosandra, 34. 

Spintharus Pentathlus, 124. 

Splanchnopta (Mnesicles,) 78. 122. 

Staphylus, 108. 

[ Stasicrates, see Dinocrates, 137. ] 

Statius, 18. 73. 74. 81. 

Stephanus Byzantius, 50. 59. 62. 68. 110. 
114. 121. 

Stesichorus, 32. 

Stobeus,* Jo., 22. 85. 181. 

Strabo, 9. 13. 18. 20. 21. 24. 25. 34. 42. 
43. 44. 45. 50. 53. 64. 65. 73. 74. 77. 79. 
80. 88. 89. 93. 96. 99. 102. 104. 110. 
112. 116. 117. 122. 126. 

Strato, 67. 

Stratonice, 28. 29. 45. 

Suetonius, 55. 90. 

Suidas, 3. 7. 9. 10. 11. 13. 16. 18. 48. 49. 
50. 57. 58. 70. 73. 77. 78. 79. 84. 87. 
99. 102. 104. 105. 106. 111. 113. 121. 
131. 135. 

Sylla, 99. 

Symmachus, 69. 103. 

Synesius, 107. 

[QO for Zwoiwy, Sosio, 137. | 


Tacitus, 52. 116. 

Taras, 86. 

Tatian, 13. 14. 27. 32. 35. 37. 42. 53. 60. 
62. 65. 67. 74. 75. 76. 80. 81. 82. 92. 99. 
107. 108. 110. 114. 118. 119. 

Telesilla, 82. 

Telestas Messentus, 118. 

Telestas Poeta, 84. 85. 

Telephus, 90. 

Tellias, Eleus vates, 45. 

[ Telochares, corruption from Leochares, 
137. 

Teceilien, 64. 65. 

Thamyris, 124. 

Theagenes Thasius, 62. 


* Or rather, Stobensis, ‘Sic enim Latine 
efferendum hoc nomen, docuit H. Valesius, quod 
probatur Holstenio ad Steph. in Brpdboc,” AEG. 
MENAGII Historia Mulierum Philosopharum, 108. 
p. 62. ed. 12mo. 





Themistius, 91. 

Themistocrates, 119. 

Theo, 17. 

Theocritus, 2. 

Theodoridas, 100. 

Theodorus IV., Atheniensis, 93. 96. 

Theodorus III., Phocensis, 126. 

Theodorus I., Samius, (not Milesius, ) 125. 

Theodorus II., Samius, 125. 

Theognetus Aegineta, 112. 

Theophrastus, 48. 57. 105. 110. 

Theophylactus Simocatta, 35. 

Theopompus, Demarati filius, 43. 

Theotimus Eleus, 50. 

Thersilochus Corcyraeus, 103. 

Theseus, 49. 50. 58. 77. 90. 98. 106. 107. 
118. 

Thespiades Musae, 44. 45. 59. 

Thespis, 59. 

Thespius, 44. 

Thestiades, 59. 

Thestis, 59. 

Thetis, 117. 

Thrasybulus, 10. 

Thucydides, 1. 20. 33. 59. 65. 84. 87. 102. 

Thyiades, 109. 

Timanthes Cleonaeus, 80. 

Timasitheus Delphus, 3. 4. 5. 6. 

Timo Aegyptius, Helenae Pictricis pater, 64. 

Timo Eleus, Aesypi pater, 50. 

Timosthenes Eleus, 60. 

Timotheus, Cononis filius, 68. 

Tisamenus Eleus, 122. 

Titus, 7. 

Tlepolemus Lycius, 112. 

Trajan, 23. 

Triphylus, 115. 

Triptolemus, 109. 

Trito, 131. 

Troilus, 72. 74. 

Trophonius, 49. 59. 109. 153. 

[ Trophonius, see Agamedes, 137. ]} 

| Turtanus, 137. | 

| Tychicus, Architect, 137. ] 

Tyndaridae, 85. 

Tzetzes, 3. 5. 6. 9. 10. 49. 53. 90. 98. 
104. 127. 130. 131. 135. 


Ulpian, 99. 
Ulysses, 58. 90. 91. 106. 107. 114. 126. 127. 


[ Varrius, Architect, 137. | 

Varro, 9. 14. 17. 24. 25. 35. 50. 55. 71. 
77. 79. 101. 103. 107. 

Venus, 19. 34. 40. 44. 49. 52. 56. 57. 64. 
76. 99. 107, 108. 110. 116. 

Venus Amyclaea, 102. 104. 

Venus Anadyomene Apellis, 20. 21. 56. 

Venus altera Apellis, 21. 

Venus Artemidori, 28. 

Venus Cnidia Praxitelis, 108. 109. 

Venus Genitrix, 126. 

Venus De Medici, 23. 44. 45. 

Venus sese lavans, 101. 133. 

Venus NNealcae, 82. 

Venus Nuda, 117. 

Venus Scopae, 118. 

Venus Urania, 97. 98. 

Verres, 76. 80. 109. 

Vertumnus, 136. 

Vesta, 62. 116. 117. 
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ee 8. 34. 50. 60. 65. 75. 
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Virgil, 11. 31. 49. 133. 134. 

Virtus, 78. 100. 

[ Vitalis, Architect, 138. ] 

| Vitelhanus, Architect, 138. } 


Vitruvius, 2. 3. 13. 14. 17. 24. 28. 31. 32. 
35. 36. 40. 43. 46. 51. 52. 53. 54. 57. 59. 
61. 64. 65. 67. 68. 75. 76. 78. 82. 85. 87. 
93. 99. 100. 101. 107. 114. 115. 116. 118. 


119. 123. 124. 125. 126. 128. 129. 
| Vitruvius, Architect, 138. ] 
| Volacinus, Architect, 138. | 


85. 87. 


[@A, see 3Q, 138.] 

Xenargis, 74. 

Xenocles, 103. 

Xenopho, 12. 45. 52. 59. 67. 86. 89. 134. 
Xerxes, 5. 15. 

Xiphilinus, 23. 


| Zenobius, 78. 119. 

| Zethus, 23. 76. 123. 

| [Zeuxis, see Silanio, 138. ] 

_[Zmilus, see Smilis, 138. | 

| | Zosimus, Engraver, 18.) 
Zygomalas, 110. 
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Amasaeus, 5. 6. 45. 134. 


Barbarus, Hermolaus, 45. 116. 

Beck, 67. 75. 127. 

Bekker, Imm., 36. 37. 38. 45. 81. 183. 
Bentley, Dr., 3. 8. 26. 119. 120. 126. 
Beroaldus, 113. 

Bianchini, 136. 

Bimard de la Bastie, 31. 


Bockh, 1. 14. 16. 25. 26. 27. 28. 29. 39. 43. | 
44, 45. 46. 53. 56. 65. 70. 97. 120. 125. 


Boissard, 128. 
Boissonade, J. F., 41. 
Borghese Hero, 63. 64. 


Bottiger, 4. 5. 8. 17. 18. 19. 22. 24. 30. 
31. 43. 50. 52. 56. 77. 78. 79. 80. 88. 
92. 93. 96. 97. 103. 104. 106. 107. 108. 


109. 110. 117. 123. 128. 131. 135. 


Bracci, 1. 2. 3. 12. 13. 15. 22.:23. 29. 30. 
57. 58. 59. | 
85. 87. 
92. 93. 99. 101. 105. 111. 113. 115. 
129. 135. 136. 
ene 12. 13. 15. 16. 17. 19. 35. 45. 46. 

51. 53. 59. 66. 67. 71. 78. 85. 98. 


31. 40. 44. 45. 47. 54. 56. 
60. 61. 64. 65. 69. 78. 81. 82. 
88. 


118. 119. 12]. 124. 128. 


ie iil TH} TGs We 118. 137. 
Brouckhusius, 107. 
Brunck, 3]. 104. 108. 
Burmann, 85. 88. 107. 113. 


Casaubon, Isaac, 54.- 70. 
Champollion, 87. 
Chishull, 99. 

Ciri, Angelus, 74. 


Clarac, 62. 78. 82. 87. 89. 100. 101. 108. 


1s, LUNs Pail 
Claviger, 5 


Clinton, 2. 14. 26. 30. 32. 33. 41. 42. 50. 
52. 61. 86. 93. 102. 105. 106. 110. 116. 


12120: 
Cochi, 111. 
Columb. Lib. Aug, 135. 
Coray, 5. 
Corsini, 8. 93. 94. 135. 


. Dalechamp, 17. 37. 71. 88. 
Dati, 22. 68. 74. 
Dindorf, 1. 13. 112. 134. 


Dodwell, 50. 

Donati, 185. 137. 

| Donatus, 43. 

| Doni, 135. 138. 

| Durand, 18. 20. 61. 69. 74. 85. 90. 130. 


| Bllendt, 64. 
| Ephemerides Literariae Jenenses, 57. 82. 
| Ernesti, Jo. Aug., 76. 120. 


| Fabretti, 134. 

| Fabricius, Jo. Alb., 107. 

lakxoins, 22, Sil, BH, Fe II, lls). 
| Faleener, 3]. 

Fea, 1. 97. 118. 

Fernow, 31. 

| Foggini, 25. 

Friedemann, Dr., 99. 


Gelenius, 69. 

Gesner, 32. 

Gesner, J. M., 20. 36. 45. 69. 
103. 111. 112. 180. 

Gonsalesius, 22. 

Goller, 93. 


71. 90. 


Gori, 8. 31. 40. 47. 121. 136. 137. 
Gothe, 79. 
| Gottling, 135. 
Gronovius, 1. 12. 17. 19. 20. 25. 29. 60. 
63. 69. 88. 91. 97. 103. 107. 111. 112. 


114. 120. 130. 

Gruter, 53. 66. 76. 115. 1383. 134. 135. 1386. 
137. 138. 

Gude, 56. 134. 

Gurlitt, 133. 


Harduin, 1. 11. 12. 13. 17. 20. 21. 24. 33. 
35. 44, 46. 47. 51. 52. 53. 57. 59. 60. 65. 
66. 67. 68. 70. 71. 73. 74. 79. 82. 85. 88. 
98. 100. 103. 107. 108. 111. 113. 114. 
116. 118. 124. 130. 137. 

Hase, Henry, 44. 

Hauteroch, 119. 

Heinsius, (D. & J. N.) 1. 17. 60. 127. 
128. 133. 

Hemsterhuis, Fr., 51. 

Hemsterhuis, Th., 21, 53. 74. 80. 88. 99. 
107. 130. 
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Herder, 8. 

Hermann, Godfrey, 2. 43. 70. 93. 107. 
Hermolaus Barbarus, 45. 116. 
Heusinger, 17. 


Heyne, 3. 4. 6. 13. 16. 17. 23. 29. 30. 
3l. 44. 46. 50. 52. 56. 59. 60. 62. 64. 
67. 73. 79. 89. 93. 94. 95. 97. 99. 103. 
104, 109. 110. 113. 115. 117. 118. 119. 


120. 124. 128. 
Hirtius, 31. 36. 38. 91. 94. 103. 116. 125. 
Holstein, Lud., 100. 
Hottinger, 118. 


Jigen, 17. 20. 21. 


Jacobs, 17. 22. 26. 31. 28. 41. 42. 44. 46. 


81. 96. 99. 108. 117. 135. 
Jonge, 51. 53. 112. 


Junius, Fr., 11. 15. 16. 29. 32. 33. 40. 43. 
47. 48. 53. 54. 56. 64. 68. 69. 74. 87. 89. 


105. 109. 110. 123. 130. 131. 134. 136. 


Kandler, 128. 

Kiessling, 111. 

Kirchmann, 125. 

Knight, R. P., 44. 

Kiihnius, 5. 103. 

Kunstblatt Zum Morgenbl. 90. 98. 


Lachmann, 90. 107. 

Lange, 13. 47. 103. 

Lanzi, 80. 

Larcher, 26. 

Lennep, 70. 

Leopold, 49. 

Lessing, 7. 109. 125. , 
Lewezow, 99. 105. 12T. 
Literary Journal of Jena, 105. 
Lobeck, 92. 


Maffei, 137. 

Marini, 7. 

Markland, J., 1. 59. 60. 
Martinus, Emm., 99. 

Maussacus, 111. 

Meineke, 47. 

Meursius, Jo., 3. 15. 17. 35. 47. 


Meyer, Henry, 2. 4. 5. 7. 8. 10. 11. 12. 17. 
19. 21. 22. 25. 29. 30. 31. 33. 36. 37. 39. 
42, 52. 54. 55. 61. 62. 63. 67. 68. 73. 74. 
79. 80. 83. 85. 87. 88. 89. 94. 100. 103. 


107. 108. 109. 111. 121. 125. 127. 
Millin, 12. 29. 37. 123. 
Millingen, 29. 42. 102. 108. 
Mionnet, 82. 

Mongez, 1. 58. 
Montfaucon, 40. 101. 138. 


Miiller, Odofr., 1. 3. 4. 10. 13. 14. 15. 17. 
93. 27. 28. 37. 38. 39. 40. 43. 45. 46. 47. 
55. 61. 62. 64. 65. 79. 81. 86. 87. 88. 90. 
93. 94. 95. 96. 97. 99. 106. 112. 1138. 


115. 119. 120. 125. 133. 
Muncker, 60. 
Muratorius, 75. 133. 134. 136. 138. 


Museum Capitolinum, 76. 129. 37. 25. 99. 


121. 
Museum Florentinum, 100. 
Museum Herculanense, 23. 
Museum Pio-Clementinum, 33. 
Museum Worsleianum, 68. 87. 








Nackius, 2. 90. 
Nibbyus, 5. 
Nitzch, 21. 
Nohden, Dr., 137. 


Oberlin, 91. 

Olearius, 50. 

Osann, 29. 30. 99. 101. 103. 
Oudendorp, 60. 


Palmerius, 93. 
Perizonius, 83. 
Petersen, Fr. C., 98. 
Phavorinus, 36. 
Poppo, 87. 


Quatremére De Quincy, 19. 30. 52. 67. 126. 


Ramshorn, 18. 19. 

Raspe, 12. 40. 55. 100. 115. 133. 
Reinesius, 77. 106. 133. 136. 137. 
Reisig, 37. 

Rose, Rey. H. G., 29. 40. 
Rossi, 85. 

Ruhnken, D., 16. 


Salmasius, 53. 54. 82. 

Scaliger, Jos., 17. 22. 62. 

Schelling, 86. 

Schneider, J. G., 6. 36. 37. 67. 102. 117. 
129. 

Schorn, 3. 38. 39. 103. 

Schweighaeuser, 81. 101. 

Scriverius, 138. 

Seebode, 99. 

Seidler, Aug., 112. 

Siebelis, 4. 5. 11. 14. 15. 24. 30. 33. 35. 
36. 45. 46. 59. 62. 70. 77. 78. 96. 97. 
99. 109. 110. 126. 

Siebenkees, 88. 

Sillig, 3. 

Sonntag, 79. 

Spilsburg-Gems, 64. 92. 93. 99. 115. 

Spon, 31. 35. 52. 64. 99. 115. 122. 124. 137. 

Stosch, 60. 105. 121. 

Stuart, 97. 

Sylburgius, 119. 


Thiersch, 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 12. 14. 15. 16. 25. 
94. 26. 29. 30. 31. 33. 37. 38. 39. 41. 42. 
43. 44. 45. 46. 47. 50. 51. 57. 61. 63. 64. 
67. 68. 70. 72. 75. 76. 77. 79. 80. 81. 86. 
89. 91. 100. 101. 102. 103. 104. 105. 108. 
109. 112. 118. 114. 115. 118. 119. 120. 
121. 122. 194. 195. 126. 129: 

Tischbein, 56. 

Tolkenius, 18. 89. 

Torrentius, 55. 

Toup, Jo., 13. 120. 

Turnebus, Adr., 64. 

Tursellinus, Horatius, 18. 

Tyrwhitt, Th., 117. 


Uhden, 45. 111. 


Valcknaer, L. C., 87. 120. 
Valesius, H., 65. 111. 
Vallars, 62. 

Vechner, 17. 116. 
Victorius, P., 79. 
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Visconti, 22. 31. 44. 45. 101. 108. 119. 135. 
Voss, J. H., 18. 

Vossius, G. J., 30. 100. 

Vossius, Isaac, 10. 


Wagner, 98. 110. 113. 115. 119. 126. 

Weimarsche Kunstfreunde, 1005. 

Welcker, 8. 15. 21. 22. 30. 61. 73. 90. 98. 
102. 108. 113. 115. 119. 126. 

Wheler, 99. 105. 

Wesseling, 97. 120. 

Wieland, 22. 108. 118. 





Wiener, 128. 

Winckelmann, 1. 2. 3. 4. 7. 8. 11. 12. 16. 
18. 23. 24. 25. 29. 30. 31. 36. 40. 42. 47. 
54. 55. 57. 60. 62. 64. 67. 68. 71.74. 76. 
78. 79. 83. 85. 87. 88. 94. 99. 100.5101. 
103. 113. 116. 121. 122. 129. 133. 136. 

Wolf, F. A., 28. 

Wiistemann, 56. 

Wyttenbach, D., 21. 42. 


Zoéga, 8. 11. 
Zumpt, 97. 116. 


3.—Index of Greek Words incidentally noticed. 


abpodiattoc, 90. 

"Ayaciac, ’Aynoiac, and ‘Hynoiac con- 
founded, 63. 

’"Aynoidapoc, 63. 

’Aynoihaoce and ’Aynardae, 63. 

aynrno, 103. 

’AOHvatoc, Nomen yiri proprium, 1. 

akoviri, 11. 

"Akoxac, corruptly for” Avoyoc, 4. 

axpodtOoc, 67. 

"Appwridac, 111. 

“Apgoiwy and Meddy@.0c confounded, 13. 

avatavopevoc, 112. 

“Av@eppoe, corruptly for ’Apyevede, 15. 

aroypagoy, 92. 

amoguvopevoc, 71. 

amockoTevwy, 17. 

acapwroc, 121. 

"Agoodirn ty Troic Kiyrrore, 10. 


BoicKoe, corruptly for Bon@dc, 22. 


Yehadac, corruptly for 'AyeAddac, 3. 
yoagic, 90. 


A and A confounded, 51. 

Oaidada, 48. 

Adimmoe and Adimzoc confounded, 51. 

Aevvopévne and Atopndne confounded, 53. 

EONS Pliny’s error for Aeryorparye, 
53. 


Avdc =roariov, 50. 
ducxoboXoe, 79. 123. 
dippoc ékdadiac, 50. 
Sopvddpoc, 48. 103. 


€doc, 120. 

€do¢e and eldoe confounded, 119. 

*EdaOac, corruptly for ’Ayedddac, 3. 

*EXevoivioc, nomen viri proprium, 1. 

"Ep.ooe, corruptly for Spiruc, 120. - 

tvéxaey and évécavoey confounded, 74. 

’Eoerpveve, nomen viri proprium, 1, 

“Eppiowrec, 123. 

”Eowe, 117. 

"Bowe Odparvioc and Mayvdnpog confounded, 
116. 


éraioa, 108. 118—9. 
evevnpoc, 123. 





nyeic8at, 63. 

‘Hynotac and ’Ayaciac confounded, 63. 
70n, 25. 

HpEepnovoc, 92. 


Ocomiadec corruptly for Oeoriddec, 59. 
Oéomte corruptly for Oéorec, 59. 
O@noavpog and Onséwe ieody confounded, 106. 


ieoddovdoeg, Ol. 

“Tuepoc, 117. 

"Igicoarne, corruptly for ’Auducoarye, 12. 
"Twyixdc, nomen virl proprium, | 


Kakuloreyvoc, corruptly for kararntire- 
xvoc, 380—7. 

Kahdradyne, KadXiae, and Ka\\ukdjije, cor- 
ruptly for KadXtone, 35. 

ckavnpopoc, 116. 

Kavwy, 103. 

Kapvortoc, nomen viri proprium, 1. 

kaTrarexvoc, 36. 

catayovoa, 108. 

KaraTyKw, 37. 

KkataTrnéirexvoc, 36—7. 

Kyou, ’Adpodirn év rote Kiorc, 10. 

Rihodsents and Kn¢icddwpoc confounded, 
Al. 

Kpnowae, corruptly for Krnowde, 48. 

Krnoitaog and Kryouuae, 47. 

Ctesilaus and Desilaus confounded, 48. 


A and A confounded, 51. 

aac, 120. 

Adiz7oe, corruptly written for Adim7roe, 51. 
Aaxedatmovioc, nomen viri proprium, 1. 
Aaoroariong 'Hieioc, 68. 

Adyne and Xdone confounded, 42. 
Astov edoc, 120. 

Ago€.oc, nomen viri proprium, lI. 
Anvaioe, part of the city of Athens, 10. 
AOoorpwra, 121. 

Aipya, part of the city of Athens, 10. 
Aipviog and Ajprog confounded, 10. 


pararexvoc, 32. 

MeyabiZuor Aoyou, QI. 

Mé0y, 108. 

Medav@.0¢ and ’Apdiwy confounded, 13. 











3.—INDEX OF GREEK WORDS INCIDENTALLY NOTICED. 


wEeTwTooKdmoc, 20. 

Mykwy, corruptly for Mikwy, 77. 
povovowpmoc, 22. 

Méxwy, corruptly for Mikwy, 77. 


Navoikaa, 111. 
Nyowrne and Neoro«Ane confounded, 47. 
Nikwy, corruptly for Mixkwy, 77. 


olvopdpoc, 108. 

ocdadiag didooc, 50. 
*Ovaciac and ’Ovarac, 87. 
dmic@ddopmoc, 76. 
Omutirne, 90. 

6000c, 73. 

Otiparic “Eowe, 116. 


Ilakarn, corruptly for Maykasrn, 20. 
Tlaudyvtoc, nomen viri proprium, |. 
Ilavdnpog”Eowe, 116. 

Hdpadoc, 111. 

Tapadvopevoc, 50. 

Tlapnydpoc, 110. 

Wdpvoc and Sautoc confounded,. 114. 
Tlappactoc and Wnodouoe, 81. 
Ilavoaviac and Iavociac confounded, 91. 
meoubontoc 108. 

Ilepi6oXoc, 10. 

Ilepikaog and TWépeddoe confounded, 93. 
meoupopnToc, 103. 

Ilkwrapyoc, corruptly for Towzapyog, 111. 
W600e, 117. 

Tlouxiin, 106. 

Tmonmmucw, 82. 

Tmopvoypagoc, 26. 8d. 

Tlpo7édatog “Eppijc, 120. 





puTapoypagia, 113. 
puTapoyoagoc, 113. 
p@ma, 113. 


Lapuoc and Wdou.e confounded, 114. 

cavpokrovoc, 108. 

Zein, Ta, the Long Wall at Athens, 35. 

okédpoc, corruptly for Zpidcoc, 120. 

oxiayoadgia, 116. 

oxoAud Eoya, corruptly for Skédawa goya, 117. 

opin and Spidte confounded, 119, n. 3. 

omhayxvorrnc, 78. 122. 

Dracuparne, corruptly for Aecvocparne, 
53. : 


orepavnmokKoc, 92. 
orepavoma@hic, 92. 


| Zteariov Avoc, 350. 
| ovyysvicoyv, 29. 


ouppeteia, 80. 


TerToakaonvog and rezpaxtdadoc, 124. 
Téxyn, 135. 

Tndoxyaone, corruptly for Acwydone, 67. 
Timoxoarne, corruptly for Aewwoxoarne, 53. 
Tovywwov, 106. 


gatakec, 93. 

paovyTyc, 96. 

gavracia, 121. 

bupdpaxoc, corruptly for GvAspaxoc, 100. 


Xewwocoaryne, corruptly for Aewoxparne, 
53. 

xaperaic, 117. 

Xdong and Adyne confounded, 42. 

Xovootékrwy, 42. 





4.— Index of Latin Words incidentally noticed. 


Apellea ars, 18. 

Chametaerae, 116. 

Desilaus, Pliny’s error for Ctesilaus, 48. 

Egesias, corruptly for Agasias or Hegesias, 
62. 


Est mihi tecum, 112. 
Exoriundus, 70. 

Floreo, 4. 

Graphis, 90. 
Instrangulans, 130. n. 10. 





Lapidicoactor, 133. y 

Licinius, corruptly for Licymnius, 18. 

Myleus, corruptly for Nileos, 133. 

Numerosior, 79. 

Parrhasius and Pyreicus confounded, 90. 
113. 

Propino, 19. 

Sil, 106. 

Species, 108. 

Subsidia, 111, n. 7. 


Page, Line. | Page. Line. 
2, 19. Giaucus of Chios 70, 18. 
2, 20. Aétio I. 84, 56. 
9,n.5. Nackius 84, 67. 
3, 46. Polyclitus is the form, which is to | 87, 36. 

be preferred to the common form, | 90, 7.2. 
Polycletus oes 
3, 36. tnstructer is the preferable form,as | 94, 71. 
we can derive it directly from the | 101, 51. 
verb instruct IOs 7s 16 

10, 62. “Agoodirn év roic Kimo 105, 53. 
15, 48. "Apyévvoug 108, 2.4. 

22, 8. Astrapen 108. 2.3. 

32, 9. Bryaxis, gen. BRYAXIDIS, not 110. 5. 

BrRYAXES 115. 48. 

32, 33. Photius 119. 9. 

37,n.7. Reisigius 119. 25. 

50, 4. Smizis 1S: 

55, 10. zuventa ISI 4: 

59, 70. Prothous IBY, G4 

66, 5]. zuventa 135. 30. 


CORRECTIONS. 


Argonauias 
Paus. (6. 6. 1.) 
"Aokac 

Ilavoviou 
Nachius 

7) TOY 
Xouoehepayrivye 
LNNonium v. Ducere 
Tlohkvyvarou 

® ’EdXrwikn, we 
Mé0n 
eTaipa—ovy 
Danie 

Azan 

eTaioa 
Agatharchus 
Eubius 

Acharn. 
AGATHARCHUS 
=Q 
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